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DISCUSSION 


OF    RESULTa 


'  The  fair  question  is,  Does  the  newly  proposed  view 
'  remove  more  diffixniUies,  require  fewer  asmimpticns,  and 
'  present  more  eonsideney  with  observed  facts  than  that 
'  whidi  it  seeks  to  supersede  t  If  so,  the  philosophtr  loill 
'  adopt  it,  and  the  world  will  follow  the  philosopher — ajier 
'  many  days' 

MB.  PBESIDENT  GBOVE'S 

Opaiing  Addres*  at  lAe  British  Association/or  the 

AittaneemaU  of  Scitnee,  at  NoOiiigham  in  I8G6. 
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'  As  a  Jirst  preparation,  therefore,  /or  tke  course  he  is 
'  about  to  com/nunce,  he  (every  student  who  enters  vpon  a 
'  seiejUific  pursuit)  must  loosen  his  hold  on  all  crude  and 

*  hastily  adopted  notions,  and  must  strengthen  himself,  by 
'  something  of  an  effort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unprt^udiced 
'  admission  of  any  conelvnon  which  shall  appear  to  be  sup- 

*  ported  by  careful  observation  and  logical  argument,  even 
'  should  it  prove  of  a  nature  adverse  to  notions  he  may 
'  have  previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  vp,  without 

*  examination,  on  the  credit  of  others' 

SIB  J.  F.  W.  HEHSCHEI^  BA£T., 
In  Par,  I.  tif  *  Outlbtet  qf  Attronomj/.'    1849. 


DIVISION  I.— LAWS  OF  PHENOMENA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Hatino  now,  in  the  couiac  of  Volume  it,  set  our 
nomerical  obeervations  of  1865  before  the  reader,  in 
aH  their  rigorous  roughness,  and  perhaps  rath^  con- 
fusing multiplicity, — it  is  a  duty  to  formalize  thevt 
illoBtrations  up  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  show,  both 
what  their  own  internal  evidence,  and  external  com- 
parisons of  them  with  other  men's  observations,  may 
indicate  as  the  proper  weight  to  be  attached  to 
their  principal  results. 

This  department  of  the  subject,  therefore,  begins 
wit^  very  little  allusion  to,  and  certainly  no  de- 
pendence on,  any  theory  of  the  Pyramids.  We 
shall  curtail  our  aims  indeed  even  more  still,  pro- 
posing to  treat  practically  not  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  generally,  but  only,  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Jeezeh ;  and  of  that  too,  not  by  any  means  in  its 
entirety,  but  rather  as  touching  certain  features  of 
nniversally  allowed,  and  most  evident  and  tangible 
character, — wherein  it  differs  from  every  other 
known  Pyramid. 
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"WiUi  all  well  undoiffltood  iMinta  of  resemblance 
therefore  amongst  Pyramids,  we  have  nothing  to 
do;  capccinlly  when  these  points  belong  to  the 
neceasary  mechanical  road  by  wluch  cverj'  Pyramid 
buitderinust  hare  set  out,  to  construct  the  begioning 
fff  any  Pyramid  whatever.  Hence,  how  or  wherewith 
^  the  builders  reared  stone  upon  stone,  so  as  to  form 
the  great  bulk  of  t!ie  nuisoniy,  is  not  our  present 
topic;  for  tlie  self-same  practical  methods  which 
lifted  the  blocks  to  form  the  courses  o^  say  the  third 
Pyramid  of  Jeezeh,  would  have  been  exactly  suffi- 
cient, more  time  only  being  allotted,  to  lift  the  more 
numerous,  but  not  necessarily  more  weighty,  single 
blocks  of  the  Great  Pyramid  into  their  snccessivQ 
places.  "We  see  plainly  in  the  dozens  of  Pyramids 
still  standing,  far  and  near,  that  the  stones  were 
lifted,  and  great  exertions  of  art  or  strength  may 
have  been  requisite  to  that  end  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  8tone-upon-«tone  composition  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  which  speaks  of  the  mere  building  problem 
to  be  solved  there,  as  being  of  a  different  character, 
or  requiring  inventions  by  man  of  any  absolutely 
higher  order,  than  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  the  artisan  construction  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  is  as  nearly  similar  to  that  of  all  the  re- 
maining Pyramids  of  Jeezeh,  and  many  others  else- 
where,— as  is  the  physical  constitution  of  man's 
bodily  frame,  or  of  his  bones,  muscles,  sinews,  and 
blood-vcssclg,  to  theboncs,  musclea^  sinews,  and  blood- 
vessels of  most  mammals  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
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growing  on  the  same  principles  of  growth,  aud  hurt 
or  uoariKhed  by  the  Bame,  or  neariy  mmilar,  mat«riul 
BgentB.  Some  superior  fiiush  and  perfection  of 
porta  there  may  be  indeed,  and  actually  are,  atout 
tlie  composition  of  tlic  Great  Pyramid, — even  aa  the 
body  of  man  Ib  superior  in  beauty  aud  perfection  to 
that  of  all  antmala.  But,  if  wc  would  look  to  what 
moti  distinguishes  man,  we  must  attend  to  what  is 
proient  in  him,  and  wanting  in  all  tJie  other  denizens 
(rf*  earth ;  viz.,  mind,  bnguage,  and  soul,  his  schemes 
for  education  iu  this  worid,  and  self-denying  pie- 
panUion  for  another. 

Even  in  tho  same  manner, — whatever  may  be 
ultimately  thought  as  to  the  degree  of  tho  thing 
oluidowed  out,— theio  appears  to  be  a  ecries  of  features 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  have  no  counterparts 
whatever  in  the  other  Pyramids ;  and  excel,  aa  well 
in  the  grandeur  of  their  objects,  as  elevation  of  their 
t  meaning,  the  mere  corporal  existence  of  any  ordi- 
nary Pyramid,  us  far  as  does  the  soul,  the  body  of 
man.  To  these,  bo  to  spcnk,  psychical  distinctions 
of  tho  Great  Pyramid,  therefore,  wc  propose  now  to 
addron  ourselves ;  but  our  progress  must  be  very 
cautious,  and  jealously  watchful  for  any  possibility 
of  being  lod  astray  by  imi)erf6ct  knowledge, — not  of 
what  the  monument  is  now,  picturesque  and  grand 
loo  in  ita  ruins, — but  of  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
ita  building ;  for  only  in  so  far  aa  we  con  regain 
that  state,  are  wc  entitled  to  any  certainty  in  con- 
clodtog  its  (Kiginal  character,  ohjcctB,  or  purposes. 
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Now,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  realize  to 
ourselves  too  copiously,  that  the  Great  i*yramid  has 
been  standing  amongst  mankind,  by  the  testimony 
of  all  modem  authors,  3500  years  at  least> — some  say 
very  much  more,  as  even  6600  years, — and  we  may, 
in  the  end,  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  of  how  long  exactly.  It  dates,  therefore, 
even  at  the  lowest  published  computation,  in  Biblit 
personal  chronology,  not  only  from  before  the  '  birth' 
*  of  hiatoiy  on  that  night  when  Moses  led  the 
'  Exodus  out  of  Egypt,'  but  l>efoPe  Jacob,  aJid  before 
Abrahiun ;  long  before  any  known  literal  repreaenta 
tion  of  language,  either  Hebrew,  Snnscrit>  or  even 
Egyptian ;  before  any  papyrus  that  has  been  pre- 
served, and  before  any  recognised  examples  of  even 
pictorial  repreeentations,  otiier  than  a  few  carved 
and  painted  stones  in  and  about  the  Pyramids 
tliemselvoa 

What  changes,  then,  and  what  miscbiefe  may  not 
have  occurred  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  through  all 
that  enormous  epaco  of  time,  during  which  Egypt 
was  trodden  under  foot  by  nation  after  nation  in 
succeeding  ages  of  the  world  ;  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid standing  nil  the  time  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of 
tombs,  one  of  the  grandest  scenes  of  burial  through- 
out the  whole  earth.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  sanctity 
of  a  place  of  sepulchres  reputed  of  the  kings  of  the 
nation,  would  hedge  the  whole  district  around  with 
intense  respect^  nay,  even  veneration  ;  and  a  deposit 
of  other  things  for  safe  keeping,  bcHides  occaaionai 
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gold  and  jewels,  may  liavo  been  made  Uiere.  Of 
troamre,  however,  ui  the  usual  accejitation  of  tbe 
term,  there  ban  been  remarkably  little  found  at  any 
time  near  tbe  J^eczeh  Pyramids,  ho  thaX  mero  robbers 
for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  never  received  much  en- 
cooragement  ;^  and  the  first  form  assumed  by  want 
of  nspcct  towards  tha  original  dead,  which  arose 
with  new  dynasties  and  strango  tribes  domioaut  in 
tho  land,  was  merely  an  occupying  of  their  expen- 
sively eonstracte<l,  or  laboriously  excavated  torn  bs 
for  similar  burial  purposes  again.'  In  short,  the 
^fiold  of  tho  Pyramids,  and  often  the  same  individual 

*  Aa«lmt  Kamaa  wiM  an  fmiiid  MCMiooally  in  aome  of  Uir  torahi. 
mi  *c  MW  A  bABiUnl  in  1804,  wbieh  IumI  he«n  bcmghl  tba  mxae  lU^ 
tfrMB  HI  Anb  luat  Ihe  PjnBiid.  OuM  aigiMt-nefi  ul  EgypUan tuauu- 
HlMlara,  Aaw  lOMwian  boon  mnt  wHb  :  far,  not  only  ui  tbero  tliu  well- 
[kM>«n  Matanae  of  tb»  ring  •««ared  by  tha  tat»  l>r.  Abbott,  and  <lia- 
*Mfiat»1  by  tibe  oral  of  King  Sbofo ;  bnt  wo  bara  b«^  latdy 
'  iBfunaed.  0»t  a  v«ry  taniloi  ring,  maaaiin!  and  aotid,  but  balpDgJDg  to 
[•  aafaMiimaiit  Hyaaaty,  waa  fuund  in  >  tomb  on  tba  «aatam  aide  of  Uw 
[Ant*  Fyramvl  hill  in  1666,  ami  waa  aold  fnwi  hand  tu  band  at  In- 
I  mmmiig  pncoa,  hvton  the  Mna««m  of  Boobk  ooold  alep  ia  to  olain 
itairwa, 

'  In  Ilckakyaa  Bay'a  CkrtMota-jjf  t^  Siriarfic  Mo^mimtntt,  tba  (ol< 

I  iMrtag  Iwati  urtjya  paaaig*  oocoja  at  p.  SO  : — ■  Rat  ara  niurt  b«  mi  oar 

I*  («m4  wrt  to  aadgn  tlia  iwaatrvction  of  a  miniuaiMit  always  to  tba 

>  Moat  pnnaiaafiU}'   togible   namaa  tbat  bavc  !>«•»  togravcd  on  it 

'Th0«   vaa  a   coIomaI   autiui  of  tbo   lint  data   in   cUBenaioni   la 

*  tl•nlf>ha^  tlM  GyCailcaa  of  wbicK  La<l  a|>p*rcBUy,  by  tbe  frraiiiuat 
dlaaa  aboad  off  from  tbain  to  Migrsv*  nnr  anala  or  ovmla  oa  tiwm. 
laa  ao  mneb  dnuaiabaJ,  tbat  a  lavrtiar  waa   taait*  thnmgb  aiul 

F*  lilita^gb  in  aaatt  band  for  tba  mtnduotioii  of  n«r  eytiadcas.  Tbera 
I*  «w«  alao  atawlanl  ftatuea  tn  tba  twipleai,  naile  to  tba  naa  of  life, 
I'witb  a  hollow  it!  tb«)r  fac«a  for  Ui«  iattixluvtioa  ol  now  noaea,  in 
I*  Wilar  t»  bring  abont  a  roaamblaaoa  bo  the  kincot  the  ilay.  Aatbaan 
itoaa  wan  pajntad  and  gildad,  a  oUth  artiat,  aaantMl  by  crnirna' 
'*tanaM&tiaa  n«[>«ct«d  by  pnUic  optoin,  cooU  frMify  tlia  raiuty  ol 

*  tba  rwhag  aoranlga.' 
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vaults,  continuecl  to  be  used  for  intennent  over  and 
over  agtun,  for  more  thau  two  tliousand  years,  or  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Roraana ;  and  the  full  rage  for 
breaking  up,  ransackmg,  and  plundering, — only 
really  began,  after  the  locust-like  armies  of  the 
destroying  MuslimB  had  issued  from  their  Aral^ian 
home,  and  established  thomselvca  in  the  Coptic 
laud. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  building  bo  old  that  no  contemporary 
writing  about  it  exists ;  indeed,  no  subsequent 
book-writbg  treats  of  it  within  1500  yearj  at  least 
of  its  foundation, — when  changes  of  race,  religion, 
and  sentiment  innumerable  had  ia  the  meantime 
occurred,  and  its  real  purpose  been  lost.  And  now 
it  is  BO  injured,  by  comparatively  recent  ravages,  as 
to  be  in  the  eyes  of  some  passing  travellera  little 
better  thau  a  heap  of  Btouea  What,  therefore,  caaj 
be  imdcuiably  made  out  &om  its  rehcs  in  our  day, 
ns  to  on  exact  nature  or  character  having  ever 
appertained  to  it  1 

Little  enough,  we  may  fear ;  uuless,  indeed,  some 
for  surpassing  skill  was  employed,  both  in  devising 
its  principles,  and  superintending  their  methods  of 
execution.  But  as  that  is  precisely  wliat  has  been 
often,  and  veiy  variously,  asserted,  and  denied, — 
the  question,  as  above  proposed,  is  brought  im- 
mediately before  us,  and  invested  with  important 
dftims  for  earnest,  and  even  instant,  attention. 
Wherefore,  taking  for  granted  that  our  readers  at 
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tbis  stage  are  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  points 
in  its  history  (so  for  as  written),  and  the  generally 
acknowledged  more  conspicuous  features  of  its  ap- 
pearance,— we  shall  treat  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  not 
as  a  thing  just  descended  upon  earth,  and  requiring 
a  round-abont  induction  before  anything  whatever 
is  to  be  inferred  concerning  the  mere  existence  of 
any  part  of  it, — ^but^  as  sometJiing  known  approxi- 
mately for  a  long  time ;  and  allowing  us  &eely  to 
begin,  by  mentioning  some  very  simple  proposi- 
tions already  adverted  to  by  numerous  authors, 
and  testing  how  far  they  may  bo  bcnue  out  by 
these  recent,  and  more  than  usually  painstaking, 
observations  of  ours :  hence — 


PROPOSITION  I. 

*  THE  BASE  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  18  SQDARfV 

Generally  speakiiig,  every  one  can  see  that  the 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  haa  four  Bides ;  that  iha 
angles  at  the  comers  cannot  be  very  far  from 
right  angles ;  and  that  the  sides  cannot  be  very  un- 
equal in  length  :  but  some  men  have  hesitated  to 
admit  any  high  degree  of  exactness  in  t^ose  parti- 
culars, in  &ce  of  the  following  passage  from  F. 
Vausleb,  A.D.  1664: — 

'  1  have  taken  notice  that  none  of  the  Pyramids* 
'  (bases)  are  alike,  or  perfectly  square  ;  but  that  all 
*  have  two  sides  longer  than  the  others.  I  intended 
'  to  measure  the  greatest ;  for  that  purpose  I  had 
'  with  me  a  string  of  about  thirty  land  yards ;  but 
'  because  the  winds  have  heaped  about  it  mountains 
'  of  sand,  I  could  not  possibly  draw  a  line  straight 
'  fix)m  one  angle  to  the  other.' 

Now,  from  the  confidence  with  which  this  author 
speaks  of  two  sides  being  so  plainly  overlong,  even 
to  casual  observation, — one  can  hardly  imagine  that 
he  would  infer  less  difference  than  about  l-5th  of 
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the  wbole  of  one  side,  which  feature  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  mcosureB  about  nine  thousand  inches  in 
leogtii.     Yet  in  the  early  part  of  April  1 865,  when  I 

F'liad  had  three  monlha'  acquaintance  with  the  Pyra- 
mid,— and  then  went  over  all  four  sides  (vol, 
ii.  p.  133)  with  a  500-inch  cord,  umking  the  best 
aUowoDce  tliat  I  could  for  broken  comers,  and 
beaped  flanks, — tlie  difference  of  the  least,  fi"om  the 

rgreatcst,  measured  side  seemed  under  one  hundred 

'Inches ;  or,  1-9 Otb  only,  uf  the  whole  ;  in  spit^  too, 
of  such  evidently  lai^e  crrore  of  observation  uccom- 
jjring,  that  thia  result  could  lie  considered  only 

\aa  a  first  a^ad  rather  distant  approximation. 

Yet  no  closer  approach  was  probably  ever  made 
in  niof](;m  times,  until  u  few  weeks  afterwords, — 
when  Mr.  Inglis  uncovered  all  four  of  the  pcculiar 

^mrMr-iOckets  of  the  original  casing-stone  surface, 
or  true  exterior  of  the  ancient  Pyramid  (vol.  I  ch. 
xvii  p.  535 ;  also  Plate  rv.  vol.  I) ;  found  them 
mnriEed  sharply  and  immovably  iu  the  solid  ruck 
below ;  and  ihc  distances  between  them  not  to  vary 
in  any  two  cases  above  eighteen  incbes(vol.  ii.  p.  134), 
or,  no  more  than  l-60etb  of  the  wbole  side  I  And 
even  this  could  only  be  regarded  as  another  step  of 
Approximation,  weighted  too,  more  probably  with 
Urge  errors  of  observation  by  the  modem  observer, 
than  of  commission  by  the  ancient  builder, — because, 

'  the  ground  between  each  socket  is  now  so  ezoessively 
difficult  to  measore  over,  by  reason  of  heaps  of 
broken  stonea. 
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The  third  approximation  therefore  fell  to  my 

ahare,  In  me:i3uring  with  the  Playfair  altitude-azi- 
muth instmmcnt,  tho  azimuth, — first,  of  the  line  of 
the  two  sockets  on  the  eastern  side,  and  second^  of 
thoBO  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyramid  ;  for  such 
measure  was  independent  of  the  exact  length  of  the 
sides,  and  made  positive  use  of  the  heaps  of  rubbish 
in  the  middle  of  them  by  mounting  the  instrument 
upon  their  bulk,  thereby  enabling  it  to  see,  both 
tho  signals  placed  over  the  terminal  sockets,  and 
also  the  Polar  star.  The  latter  was  unfortunately 
the  only  means  of  connecting  the  two  acta  of 
eockcta,  for  each  socket  is  in  a  sort  of  hole,  and  can 
see  no  other  socket  on  account  of  huge  intervening^ 
niomida  of  rubbish  ;  hence  the  observation  ia  nc 
by  any  means  a  ne  plus  ultra  of  modem  measure ; 
yet  it  woa  more  trustworthy,  a  priori,  than  the  two 
funnel  methods,  and  made  the  angle  of  the  Great 
Pyramid's  base  at  the  north-east  comer,  to  be  equaj 
to  90°, — all  but  a  few  seconds  short  of  1'  (voL  n. 
p.  194).  Let  us  say  1' ;  and,  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  that  dgnifies  in  tho  former  terms  ; — if  that  1' 
were  caused  solely  by  the  west  side  of  the  Great  I 
Pyramid  being  of  a  different  length  from  the  oth^ 
three, — a  variation  of  2'5  inches,  or  only  I-3600th 
part  of  the  whole  length,  would  make  all  the 
difference  of  angle  found. 

In  direct  proportion  then  as  our  means  of  measure 
ing  the  contested  point  have  advanced  in  jKiwor,  so 
has  tho  base  of  the  Great  P}'Tamld  been  proved  to 
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be  closer  and  closer  to  a  true  square  ;  and  80  close 
,At  last,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  reasonable 
> doubt  left,  OB  to  the  intention  of  the  bnildcrs  to  have 
^nade  it  aa  perfectly  square  aa  their  practical  means 
feoabled  them   to  do.     Seeing,   moreover^  that  no 
better  result  of  measure  is  likely  to  be  procured, 
I  until  excavations  and  clearings  ate  effected  round 
the  entire  Pyramid, — ond  in  so  extensive  aa  well  aa 
roomplctc  a  manner  that  no  one  at  present  living, 
European  or  Egyptian,  seems  dispoeed  to 
at  the  expense  of  undertaking  them, — we  may 
this  first  Proposition  to  have  been  tem- 
porarily settled  in  the  aifirmativa 


PROPOSITION   11. 


'Tasrotm  eiDEs  op  the  c&eat  pviuuid  ikcline 

TOWASDS  ITS  CEXTRAI.  VEKTICA-L  AXIS  AT  KjUAL 
AKOLES  V 

Kow  Dr.  Perry,  in  1713,  has  written,  that '  in  tbo 

*  opinion  of  most  persons  the  different  sides  of  the 
'  (Gfcat)  Pyramid  ascend  at  different  angles  ;  that 

*  one  side  has  an  angle  of  40*,  another  of  37-5%  a 
'  tiiiid  of  Sfi'.  and  a  fourth  of  425*:'  and  although 
Colonel  Howard  Vysc  remarked,  '  this  may  be 
'  owing  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  building  and 
'  to  the  bue  having  been  covered  with  sand  and 
'  TOblHab — for  the  building  was  no  doubt  equilateral 
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'  and  equiaugular,' — ^yet  this  doea  uot  exactly  meet  all 
the  diificulties  of  the  caae.  It  might  also  be  further 
alleged  with  that  party,  that  not  only  he,  but  the 
French  savants  of  IV99,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 
and  all  other  really  first-rate  authorities,  liavc  inva- 
riably thought  it  sufficient  in  their  published  descrip- 
tiona  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  give  the  angle  of  one 
Bide  only, — or  rather  to  state  one  angle,  even  to  the 
accuracy  of  a  single  minute  of  space, — aa  represent- 
ing equally  and  auBicicntly  the  inclination  of  every 
side.  But  then  cornea  the  question,— if  they  only 
measurod  one  side,  of  what  po»;iblc  authority  can 
their  assertions  be,  as  touching  the  other  sides  ? 

There  may  be  more  observations  on  the  subject 
recorded  somewhere  by  those  eminent  men,  but  I 
am  not  at  present  acquainted  with  tlicm  :  nor  was  I 
when,  in  January  1865,  Mr  Ayrton kindly  comma- 
nicated  to  me  his  own  observations  (given  in  voL  iL 
Section  v.)  ;  observations  taken  with  a  theodolite, 
and  evidently  by  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
principlea  of  mathematical  investigation.  Now,  as 
these  observations  give  the  angles  of  the  different 
sides  varying  from  51°  51'  to  55°  58',  they  appear  to 
prove  an  immense  fact  of  diversity  actually  exist- 
ing in  the  present  pile  of  the  mere  internal  couises 
of  the  ancient  Pyramid  ;  an  amoujit  indeed  of  error, 
which  the  builders  would  have  found  it  voiy  diffi- 
cult to  restore  to  truth,  with  the  limited  means 
which  the  thickness  of  the  casing-stones  placed  at 
thmr  command.     In  this  point  of  view,  I  convened 
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cm  the  snbject  with  other  membeiB  of  the  late  Cairo 
Institate  ;  bat  they  expressed  the  ntmost  confidence 
in  Bfr.  Ayrton's  observations,  as  representing  a  real 
feature  in  the  Pyramid,  and  deserving  most  serious 
attentaoa     They  likevise  characterized  the  whole 
casing-stone  theory  as  a  pure  modem  invention, — the 
Great  Pyramid  having  always  been,  in  thdr  estima- 
tion, the  '  stepped,'  or  '  laddered,'  structure  it  now  is. 
Let  us  therefore  fiiat  take  the  present  Pyramid 
just  as  it  standee  and  test  that  by  further  observa- 
tion.   Before  bringing  any  instruments  to  bear  too, 
let  us  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  structure 
which  is  to  be  observed  :  for,  even  passing  over  the 
asperities  of  rectangular  courses  of  stone,  forming, 
by  their  being  set  one  within  the  other  as  they 
ascend,  a  general  oblique  line, — it  is  sensibly  inexact 
on  a  larger  scale,  dependent  on  the  greater  weather- 
ing of  the  softer  stone  used  for  the  middle  part  of 
every  sid^  and  the  less  weathering  of  the  harder 
stone  introduced  all  along  the  corner  slopes,  and 
over  the  whole  summit ; — a  feature  well  brought  out 
in  some  of  the  photographs,  especially  Stereograph 
Na  5.     Hence  the  tendency  would  certainly  be, — 
were  a  person  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid,  and 
directing  a  theodolite  along  the  edges  of  the  stone 
courses  in  the  middle  of  every  side  as  far  as  he 
could  see  clearly, — to  obtain  too  large  an  angle  of 
dip  ;  and  a  very  inexact  one  also,  because  it  must 
be  decided  by  the  weathering  of  the  stones  at  a 
distant  part,  where  they  cannot  be  well  examined. 
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Now  this,  I  am  told,  iixui  the  manner,— very  credit- 
able too,  to  the  ohscn'cr,  an  touciiing  tlie  brave  ex- 
posure of  lumstilf  and  theodolite  on  the  top  of  a 
dizzy,  dangerous  hcightv — in  which  Mr.  Ayrton's 
observationa  were  made ;  and  his  own  angles  of  in- 
clination of  the  t:»rner-iines  of  the  Pyramid  (where 
tiiere  is  hard  stone  all  along),  if  we  compute  the  side 
inclination  thei'e/rom,  prove  his  mean  observed  angle 
of  the  side  to  be  full  2°  over  great.  Hie  comer-line 
angles  are  also  much  more  accordant  inter  se,  \'aiy- 
ing  only  30^  against  the  variation  of  hia  side  angles 
by  4°  T.  Plainly,  therefore,  the  latter  large  quantity 
is  an  error  due  to  not  attending  to  the  practical  de- 
tails of  the  nature  of  the  t  lung  to  be  obsen'cd ;  though 
it  gives  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  perfect  honesty  and 
general  ability  of  the  obeor\'er  concerned. 

My  own  direct  measures  of  the  ease  were  only 
made  on  April  the  8th ;  when  I  had  become  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  accidents  of  the  Pyramid 
surface.  And  my  method  was,  to  ascend  the  rubbish- 
heap  in  the  middle  of  every  side,  and  choose  there 
amongst  stones  variously  weathered,  one  that  had 
suffered  least,  and  then  measure  the  angle  horn  that 
to  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid, — where  I  knew  from 
previous  observation,  though  I  could  not  then  see  it, 
that  all  the  stones  were  little  worn : — and  the  rcetdt 
was,  tJiat  no  greater  difference  than  15'  was  found 
between  any  two  sides  (sec  voL  ii.  p.  165). 

A  more  powerful  opportunity,  however,  occurred 
in  the  last  week  of  the  same  month,  aftor  the  comer 
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sockets  of  the  original  base  of  the  Pyramid  liad  been 
opened  up.  For,  on  observing  with  the  large  Pla)-fair 
Alt-azimuth  instrument  the  angle  of  altitude  of  the 
top  of  the  Pyramid,  as  seen  from  the  6oor  of  each 

'■octet  just  inside  its  outer  comer, — the  differences 
were  reduced  to  8' ;  and  when  the  floors  were  cor- 
rected for  their  various  depressions  below  a  given 
datum  plane^  the  differences  (see  voL  u.  p.  176)  were 
foxther  reduced  to  3'. 

Now  this  last  approximation,  which  comes  so  very 

f^'cloee  to  the  statement  of  our  proposition,  was  ob- 
tained by  emplojnng  the  present  Pyramid  at  the 
top,  and  the  ancient  Pyramid  at  the  bottom,  aa 
npnMDted  by  its  four  sockets ;  and  as  these  are 
ooondered  to  be  the  sockets  of  its  former  outside 
caaiDg-BtoDcs, — their  theory  is  included,  and  partly 

^-eonfinned  by  the  result.  But  we  have  further  testi- 
mony on  that  point. 

Herodotus  and  other  authors  speak  of  the  smooth 
nix&oe  of  the  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid^  evi- 
dently OS  foizDcd  by  the  bevelled  outside  of  tho 
CBiing>titoues :  beeddes  which,  we  see  ]xirtions  of 
Ch*  eanog  of  the  second  and  third  Pyramids  still 
»vi*ti-nQ  -  and,  by  excavation,  may  find  tho  lower 
part  of  the  caaing  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Pymmida  still  tn  situ ;  all  these  casings  being  on 
the  uaia&  plan,  viz.,  stones  of  fine  quality,  admirably 
woriccd,  rectangular  at  the  back  towards  the  bulk  of 
the  Pyramid,  and  bevelled  off  on  the  outer  surface 
to  CDC  general  an^e  for  each  Pyrftmid. 

VOL.  IIL  B 
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•  That  may  be/  aaid  learned  Caircncs,  *  for  all 
'  those  other  Pyramida  you  have  mentioned ;  hat  the 

*  Oreat  PjTamid  was  diffcrcot  from  it»  neighbours 
'  in  that  particular,  for  it  was  a]wa]r8  the  *'  laddered** 

*  Pyramid ;  and  though  no  doubt  Colonel  Hovard 

*  Vy&e  did  fiad  two  bevelled  stones  at  the  northeim 

*  foot,  there  were  never  more  than  those  two  I' 

I  have  already  described,  however,  in  vol  L  ch. 
ix.  p.  21G,  the  finding  by  our  party,  of  fragments 
of  casLng-stoncs  inuumcrable,  on  all  four  aidea  of  tho 
Great  Pyramid :  and  have  now  further  to  record,  that 
when  the  oblique  angles  of  fourteen  of  these  frag- 
meuts  were  afterwards  measured  carefully  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  gave,  within  twelve  minutes,  the  same 
angle  for  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  monument ; 
as  close  a  proof  to  the  equality  of  the  ancient  angle 
of  the  Pyramid  sides,  aa  could  be  expected  from  the 
smidi  size  and  injured  chamctcr  of  the  specimens. 
And  having  had,  further,  a  lar^  theoretical  model  of 
the  Pyramid  recently  constructed  by  a  very  exact- 
working  carpenter, — and  having  had  set  in  the  sides 
of  that  model,  with  either  their  upper  or  lower  but- 
faces  coincident  with  a  horijEontal  section  of  tho 
earner  all  the  available  casing-stone  specimens, — • 
their  outer  bevelled  surfaces  were  invariably  found 
practically  coincident  with  the  theoretical  alope  of 
the  model'  *I  should  not  have  been  so  much  sur- 
'  prised,'  said  the  carpenter,  speaking  as  a  rcpresen* 


'  Thk  tnaclcl,  with  lU  cuing-iitaiie  fngmmU,  wm  jirvMinU'l  to  tk« 
Aoyml  Svciciy,  Biluilnirt;)).  iu  A)itil  UM. 
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tative  mmx  of  Ma  order  in  tho  present  adranced  age 
of  the  world,  and  in  a  city  noted  for  intellect  and 
education,  *  I  should  not  have  been  ao  much  sur> 
•  prised,  if  ono  or  two  of  tho  atones  had  fitted ;  but 
'  to  find  all  fourteen  of  them  fit ;  and  fit  as  exactly 
■a  if  they  bod  been  made  to  my  own  work,  that 
'  does  garprise  me  V 

After  this  rude  though  thoroughly  practical  il]u»- 

tratioD,  it  will  probably  be  allowed, — that  in  ita 

tociginal  perfect  state,  the  Great  Pyramid  most  have 

[bees  a  lomarkably  close  approach  to  tho  rcgitlar 

'Bgnre  demanded  in  our  present  Propo&itioa. 


PKOPOSITION  IIL 
'the  asgle  or  uccldtation  op  the  sides  op  the 

GREAT  PYBAMm  13  51"  51'  143'  V 

The  two  former  proposiliona  merely  went  to 

f  aacertain  whether  the  Great  Pyramid  could  be  con- 

I  sidered  as  a  r^:ular  structure,  or  indeed  ae  a  mathe- 

Inadeal  Pyramid  at  all — a  quality  which  may  or 

nay  not  belong  to  any  of   the  other    so-callod 

^^nmids  around ;  and  is  generic  only,  in  its  widest 

But  the  present  proposition  is  far  more  par- 

ticnlar ;  for,  while  from  tho  eamo  baac  there  may 

be  taiaed,  by  altering  the  angle  of  the  udes,  an  la- 

finito  nnmbor  of  regulur,  though  diflcrcnt,  Pyramids; 

it  k  beve  aaaectod  that  tho  angle  of  the  sides  of  the 
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Great  Pyramid  is  of  precisely  such  an  amount,  as  to 
cause  the  linear  proportion  which  the  rertical  height 
of  the  wliole  mass,  bears  to  twice  the  length  of  one 
aide  of  the  base, — to  be  precisely  that  of  the  diameter, 
to  the  circumfereuco,  of  a  circle ;  tho  inraluablo 
quantity  n-  of  all  modem  mathematics. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  owing  certainly  and 
solely  to  the  late  John  Taylor.  Ho  derived  it 
ori^nally  from  the  meaaurcs  published  by  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse,  giving  the  angle  of  his  two  celebrated 
casing-stones  tn  situ  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Pyramid,  as  being  between  61'  60*  and  51"  52'  16', 
This  result  was  by  two  different  methods  of  meap 
surement,  but  the  latter  slightly  better  than  the 
former,  so  as  to  raise  the  mean  rather  above 
51°  51'  8' :  and  he.  John  Taylor,  held  to  his  views 
therefrom,  notwithstanding  that  a  host  of  diverse  ma- 
thematical theorems  were  advanced  by  other  inveeti- 
gators,  as  having  probably  regulated  the  proportions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Notwithstanding  also  that 
Colonel  Howard  Vyae's  friend  and  assistant  in  I^ypt, 
Mr.  Perring,  subsequently  fell  away  from  his  own 
original  measures ;  and,  haxing  lost  by  death  the 
Colonel's  friendly  and  honest  guidance,  committed 
the  fatal  mistake, — applauded  though  it  was  by 
Chevalier  Bunsen, — of  remodelling  oU  the  measured 
proportions  of  the  P^Tamid,  according  to  a  pure 
hypothesis  as  to  even  numbers  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit  having  been  employed  on  the  principal  lines. 
Whence  resulted  the  angle  51*  20'  25",  for  the  incU- 
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nation  of  the  sidca  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  a  qnan- 
tity  which  has  therefore  been  boldly,  even  brazenly, 
printed  as  being  the  actual  fact,  in  tbe  second  volume 
of  Bunsen's  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History} 

Kow,  if  tbc  question  had  rested  atill,  where  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse  left  ic«  I  would  not  have  presumed  to 
interfere.    For  although  my  angle-meaauring  iostru- 
.nentB  were  snpcrior  to  his, — there  lb  not  now  any 
^feature  accessible  aboat  any  part  of  the  Pyramid, 
[irhich  con  approach  in  the  remotest  degree  to  tbe 
admirable  facilities  for  correct  measure  which  his 
I  luge  casing-stones  in  situ  afforded, — or  which  can 
I«etend  to  bring  the  question  within  the  very  small 
Lsange  of  uncertainty,  which  bis  two  perfectly  in- 
I  dependent  methods  of  measuring  the  same  thiu^ 
vltiroately  resulted  in.'    But  when  some  one  else  in 
London,  sabsequently  alters  the  quantity  at  will,  by 
mora  than  half  a  degree, — I  have  then  no  compunc- 
tion in  bnnging  out  whatever  I  may  have  actually 
^l»bMrred  in  £gypt;  and  in  thereby  allowing  all  men 

*  As  M  flliutntloo  both  of  tbe  penauunu  to  which  Ur.  Paring 
r  |H|^h*<r«  ■nboamti«a(,  *»A  <i  wmik  Toon  being  stiU  udly  pvoaa  to  pat 
llboo>T,  voX  only  tieToni  bnt  in  jJace  oi,  mewun, — I  maj  mentioB 
I  WftBg  tacavad  a  lettsr  (rom  an  oot«g«o«TMJt  in  Octabvr  I86S,  laggBSt- 
[liV  U«l  1  ahottU  pnip«r(iM  oil  Mf  «im  mmmtm  (•  Mi  (iMrcMeol  faigCb 
\^  ti0ir  •nd  Pfnmid  :  for  Uhmi^  tbeaa  Uttrr  bn^rtlirUc*!  nnmbcn 
wry  trida  of  Uie  actiul  qiu^itiUe*,  their  uiUtur  tUink<  Xbty 
'  etrrnal  law*.'  mmI  '  aImoIuU  bunanU* ;'  and  at*  tharefoM 
[liAoitolr  •npcriar  M  aaytbtog  that  caa  be  Jcriveil  froin  ^intct  tnea- 
H«  Ukavtn  advlaea  thatthejircaeatboolc  ihould  b«  iUiutiatad, 
I  with  dawiiva  at  Um  WjmaiA  ita«lf.  bat  with  pliotagrapha  a\  a 

1 4iapw  RfnvMDtiag  hia  theontical  uloa  of  the  PyratoiH  ! 
1  8m  OvVaWftoMM  in  tM*  GrttU  P^ntmii,  by  th»  Aatbor,  pp.  SI 
IfcK 
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to  see  for  themselves,  whether  there  is  any  probability 
of  51**  20'  beiBg  nearer  tx)  the  fact  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  than  51"  51' ;  for  the  odd  seconds  arc  not 
worth  noting  in  the  presence  uf  more  th&n  half  a 
degree  of  defalcation, 

Firsti  then,  I  would  remark,  referring  to  page  165 
of  Tolumc  accond, — Uiat  my  measures  of  the  mere 
denuded  sides  of  the  Great  Pyromid,  taken  with  spe- 
cial pains  to  avoid  effects  of  weathering,  are,  on  every 
flank  of  the  Pyramid,  contained  within  the  numbers 
61' 39' and  51"  59'.  And,  second,  that  the  fragments 
of  oil  the  ca«ing-Bton08  measured,  come  (voL  it  p.  169) 
in  the  mt?flns  of  two  sets  arranged  according  to  their 
having  boen  derived  from  the  upper  or  lower  odgo 
of  the  casing-stones, — between  51"  49'  and  51*  68'. 

But  whereas  those  two  cxamplea  may  be  con- 
ndorcd  of  vciy  limited  powers,  I  would  allude, 
thirdly,  to  the  observations  taken  with  the  Play&ir 
altitude-azimuth  instrument  from  the  four  cotBer 
sockets  of  the  P^iamid.  There,  at  least  for  the 
lower  parts,  we  had  the  very  original  terminal  mark- 
ings of  the  Pyranud  8  base ;  and  if  for  the  sommit  wc 
had  only  the  denuded  top  of  the  Pyramid,  we  may 
have  some  means  of  approximating  to  the  tkicknesa 
of  caang  to  bo  virtually  supplied.  In  fact,  on  this 
point  the  whole  question  turns ;  we  shall  do  well, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  its  structural  details  before 
referring  to  instrumental  observations. 


^ow,  only  by  examinatioa  of  the  PjTnmids  them- 
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ael%-c8,  can  we  expect  to  become  acquainted  with 
titeir  boilders'  mode  of  "pplying  tlicir  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  a  casLsg-stoDe  finish  to  the  exterior ;  and 
there  are  some  points  about  it>  which  have  not  yet 
been  konght  out  in  print  On  looking  to  the  third 
Pynmid  of  Jeezeh,  we  see  many  of  its  casing-stones 
still  m  situ  at  various  heights,  simply  seated  in  the 
angles  of  the  component  oouroes  of  masonry  ;  and  if 
tint  were  the  role  also  at  the  Great  Pynunid,  the 
avenge  thicknees  of  the  casing  must  always  have 
been  measured  by  one  stone.  But,  if  we  examine 
on  the  other  hand,  the  second  Pyramid  of  Jcezeh, — 
it  is  found  to  hare  one,  or  more,  thicknesses  of  a 
Mft  of  intennediatc  class  of  hadihg-stcneSt  l>etwecn 
the  mdc  courses  of  masonry  and  the  exquisitely 
boTcDed  cxteiior  of  the  outer  caaing  ;  the  horizontal 
tiueknea^  consequently,  of  what  most  be  considered 
thertf  the  general  casing,  is  measured  by  several 
stoiMfli  imd  is  much  greater  than  at  the  third  Pyramid. 

Which  of  these  two  plans,  then,  was  probably 
adopted  at  the  Great  Pyramid  ? 

Without  doubt  that  of  the  second  Pyramid :  for 
there,  all  the  casing  stiU  visible  about  the  upper 
port,  is  of  the  white  Mokattam  limestone,  such  as  all 
the  fragments  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ore 
eoBtpoaed  of;  and  those  two  arc  nearly  rontcm* 
poraoeoas  buildings  (see  cliapter  i.,  vol.  i.) ;  while 
the  third  Pyramid  ia  an  erection  of  a  long  sub- 
eeqnenl  age,  and  its  cosing  is  in  red  granite,  a  rare 
and  costly  material  in  Lower  and  If  iddle  Egypt. 
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Let  US  attend  then  to  what  are  the  &ct8  at  the 
second  Pyramid ;  where,  after  having  first  noticed 
certain  phenomena  from  the  ground  below  it,  with 
the  eye, — I  was  subsequently  enabled  to  obtain  an 
approximate  measure  of  them  by  placing  several 
photographs,  then  and  there  taken,  under  a  micro- 
scope provided  with  a  micrometer ;  and  the  following 
are  the  nearly  consistent  results  derived  from  views 
of  both  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides,  but  more 
particularly  from  the  southern  end  of  the  east 
sid^  close  to  the  lower  termination  of  the  casing 
there — 

Height  of  eMb  of  the  regular  coonce  of  nuuonrj 
fortning  the  core  of  the  upper  part  of  tiie  buildiog,    —  37  inchec 

Height  of  each  of  the  atones  forming  the  external  ani^ 

face  of  Qie  caaiDg,  ,  —   19      n 

Height  of  each  of  the  atones  forming  one  or  moie 
layers  between  the  regular  internal  ooaraea  of 
masonry  and  the  ontside  berelled  caabg-atones,       .  —  20      „ 

Horizontal  distance  from  the  outside  bevelled  aorfaoe 
of  the  caaing-stones,  to  the  regular  connea  of  in- 
ternal masonry  core,  including,  therefora,  ^  the 
intentitiAl  layers  of  backing-stones  of  20',     •         •  =>   106    „ 

8m  Frontiipieee.* 


*  Aa  a  further  illustration  of  the  lai^  amount  of  horisontal  [abjec- 
tion of  the  casing-stones  beyond  the  courses  of  the  second  Pyramid,— 
I  may  mention  that  our  Arab  attendant,  Alee  Dobree,  being  freed 
from  our  serrica  on  a  Sunday,  amjdoyed  his  leisure  on  one  oooaaion  is 
company  with  some  of  his  friends,  in  condnctiiig  an  eager  traveller, 
name  unkuovn,  up  the  second  Pyramid.  They  progieesed  well 
enough  for  half  the  ascent ;  but  when  they  came  dose  under  tha 
easing  and  saw  it  spread  out  orer  their  heads  like  an  umbrella,— th« 
traveller  became  to  nervously  alarmed,  that  Alee  and  the  Arabs  had 
to  bind  him  to  them,  they  said,  with  rope^  or  he  wonid  have  fallen 
down  like  a  stone  ;  and  there  was  an  end  at  once  to  all  his  ambitiona 
projecta,  at  the  second  Pyramid. 

In  Howard  Vyse  aod  Perring's  folio  views  the  horiaontal  distance  of 
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Now,  inasmuch  as  these  numbers  show,  that  the 
casii^-atoncs  were  generally  btooU  as  compared 
with  the  blocks  forming  the  courBes  of  masonry, 
and  were  accompanied  by  other  small  stODCS,  also 
of  fine  quality  behind  them,  and  cut  rectangularly. 
— we  see  immediately  why  the  casing  of  a  Pyramid, 
cased  on  such  &  plan,  was  so  great  a  prize  to  the 
Moslim  plandcrtiTS  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  in 
need  of  building  materials  for  their  newly-devised 
citiea.  For,  such  moderate-sized  rectangular  stones, 
of  the  white  Mokattam  order,  are  precisely  what  the 
Anfas  about  the  JPyromids  are  still  plundering  the 
tombe  of, — whenever  their  internal  walls  are  so 
ooniposcd;  and  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  supply  of 
snch  stones  could  only  be  got  at  by  pulling  off  the 
bevelled  casing.  While,  if  this  itself  was  likewise 
oomposed  for  the  most  part  of  stones  only  twenty 
inches  high,— they  could  be  trimmed  into  shape  with 
Car  greater  ease,  than  such  very  large  blocks  as  all 
the  casing-stones  have  been  usoally  supposed  to  be, 
ftom  the  enormous  size  of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse'a 
edekaaXed  two.  These,  however,  formed  part  of  the 
vczy  base  of  the  casing,  and  had  a  particular  mecha- 
nical reason  for  being  massive,  which  did  not  like- 
wise  appertain  to  the  majority  above  them. 

lb  anWda  camag  frcnn  Um  iiuid*  eoanM.  U  about  Bincty-aiz  IdgIim, 
•Im*  XMAar  Um  atdag  ;  h>A  ntltar  man  •  Ivw  toniua  low*r  dawm. 
n*  ■***-•"  for  liBoAT  Mifai'w  of  detail*  ia  my  pbotvgnplu  alrcMly 
■OmU  to.  I  ■bmU  wU.  Iiu  Iimb  tha  braadtb  of  Um  teeond  Prnmld, 
fnm  potnt  to  i>o«ftl  ft  iU  cwng'a  lowvr  «nd.  aa  g>v«n  in  tba  axhdUa 
mietimk  mt  th*  mum  Mio  nam,  and  nade  equal  to  twu  tbowaawl  two 
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To  infei  again  what  the  amiDgcment  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  casing  of  the  Great  Pyramid  must 
have  been,  from  aaother  example  than  that  of  the 
eecoDd  Pyramid, — we  may  allude  to  Colonel  Howard 
Vysc's  description  of  the  north  Pyramid  of  Baslioor, 
the  architecture  of  which  he  frequently  compares 
that  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  besides  its  being,  in 
point  of  size  of  base,  the  nearrat  approach  to  that 
grand  example,  of  all  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  This 
Daahoor  mouuniCDt^  then,  was  built  of  a  local  red- 
dish stone,  full  of  petrified  sheila,  but  waa 
with  white  Mokattam  stone.  Some  patches  of  this 
casing  still  exiat  in  situ,  at  Tarious  heights  of  the 
Pyramid's  sides ;  and  one  of  them,  represented  on 
Plate  L,  shows  unequivocally  the  backing,  or  filling- 
in,  with  rectongidar  blocks  of  white  Mokattam  mato- 
rial,  between  the  bevelled  eaaing-stones  and  the 
regular  courses  of  constructive  masonry  of  the 
Pyramid's  core.  There  is  no  scale  to  the  Colonel's 
or  Mr.  Pcrring'a  view  (Plate  14  of  his  foHo  Wewa) ; 
but,  measured  by  his  stated  breadth  of  the  entrance 
passage  which  is  close  by, — the  mean  horizontal 
thickness  of  the  wliite  casing  and  backing  stones 
represented,  is  rather  more  than  120  inches.  In 
other  porta  of  the  Pyramid  the  same  feature  varies 
from  60  to  130  inches, — the  figure  given  by  the  mere 
masonry  courses  being  very  mde,  and  requiring  much 
larger  corrections  in  some  places  than  in  others.^ 


1  Tkf  following  fnHbw  Aoeoiint  at  Uiia  Dtaboo*  Pynmid  u  iin|xn>- 
luit.     ■  Tbc  tnp  flf  tbo  Pyntatid  wm  built  ottirolr  wltti  AnbiMi 
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Now  comes  the  all-impoTtant  qaestion,  viz.,  wLat 
tiiTi'kft''"  shall  wc  assign  to  the  casing  that  once 
surtoaoded  tho  present  summit  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  which  so-called  summit,  let  it  always  be  bome 
in  mind,  mast  have  been  some  350  inches  below 
the  original  culminating  point  ?  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  g^ves  for  tho  distaace  of  tho  outside  of  his  two 
casing-stones,  from  the  PyiBmid  courses,  on  their 
level,  'aboat  nine  feet,'  or  108  inches ;  and  in  hia 
riew,  he  fills  part  of  that  space  with  certain  filling^ia 
blocks,  aa  aliw  shown  on  our  Plato  l  fig.  3.  Bat 
if  we  talce  for  the  summit  casing's  horizontal 
thickness  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  sides,  the 
round  number  of  100  inches, — and  odd  ono  inch  for 
the  thick  layer  of  rod  mortar  between  the  outbade  of 
tho  masonry  conrsc  and  the  first  surlocc  of  tho 
bacIdngHBtones, — simihirly  with  what  may  be  seoi 
outaade  the  present  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Pyr- 
amid near  the  ground  (stereographic  photograph 
Na  1), — we  then  have  a  side  iliickness  which  gives 
ft  diagonal  measure  at  the  comer,  of  143  inches. 
And,  from  our  actual  measure,  at  the  socket  below 
with  the  Pbyfair  altitude-azimuth  ioatramcot,  of 
lignals  held  out  at  the  top  of  the  Pyramid  to  dia- 

tMrtillMii]  aUne.    The  *f*»  bttd  be«ti  fiimioi  nl  am  hlock.  uid  tho 

*  tnm  Mmr  U  uT  (oui  crlLcn,  C7  ihcIk^  thick  i  but  in  gcucnJ  tbo 

*  mtnm  Idwarib  tfao  lop  wvra  kboul  24  tnche^  *ai  Ibow  u««r  Ihp 

*  baaa   S6   fawkM   ■«   tUdlMM.      TIm  itonrt  uo  UUL  in  horiKMiUi 

*  «M(Mi,  aai  Um  wbolc  ot  ih*  lataoaxj  Ja  foi,  uid  rweinUn  Uwt  «f 

*  lU  OnM  ffnuM  at  JmmIl' 

■  tmrng  rtaS  jtty  vHuf  mt  toji,  it  u  <aU*d  by  tbo  Anha  "  U«r»B 
'M^Bf."  thn  poiBM  or  aliwp  I'jmaiiii     It  U  «Im>  cttDed  "Ilanm 

*  aA  WjIMMnt,"  IraiB  lh»  mnmhn  «i  bata  wtthin  it' 
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tanoes  of  both  100  and  150  inches  in  the  diagonal 
direction, — we  are  justified  in  stating  (see  vol  ii, 
p.  176),  that  the  143-inch  diagonal  would  have  an 
altitude  at  every  comer,  between4r58',and  42*1'; 
while  the  theoretical  comer  angle  arising  from  John 
Taylor's  ride  angle  of  51'  61'  14-3',  is  41'  59'  48-7". 


This  example  may  perhaps  suffice  to  show,  that 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  measured,  and  John  Taylor's 
adopted,  angle  of  the  side  inclination  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  But 
there  is  even  a  fourth  reference  which  may  be  made 
to  observation ;  and  if  the  things  referred  to  therein 
do  not  appear  at  first  sights  to  he  in  any  immediate 
way  connected  with  the  matter,  and  never  have 
been  so  connected  yet  by  any  author  or  traveller, — 
they  will  speak  for  themselves  when  th^  eome  to 
be  Tneasured.  Most  Iwppily  too,  every  part  of  them 
which  has  to  enter  into  the  measurement,  still  exists 
visibly  and  tangibly ;  so  that  good,  painstaking, 
modem  observation  is  perfectly  able  of  itselt  either 
to  prove  or  disprove  what  has  just  been  advanced 

The  features  here  alluded  to,  are  the  azimuth 
trenches,  as  we  have  termed  them  (vol  i.  p.  134  and 
416  ;  and  voL  ii.  p.  125  and  185 ;  see  also  Plate  w. 
vol  ii),  before  the  Eastern  face  of  the  Great  Pjramid ; 
features  which  are  uniq^ue,  and  have  notliing  at  all 
resembling  them,  about  any  other  of  the  Pyramida 
of  Jeezch.  The  earliest  distinct  notice  which  I 
have  been  able  to  identify  as  alluding  to  tiiem,  ia 
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that  of  Dr.  Richardson  in  181 V  ;  and  he,  travelling 
in  the  tralo  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  ircnches  were  half  filled  with  rubbish, 
speaks  of  them  ax  resembling  the  inclined  roads  by 
which  a  gentleman's  carriage  would  be  taken  to 
and  &om  a  pond  of  water.  He  then  speculates  upon 
whether  they  might  not  really  have  had  something 
to  do  with  moisture  in  a  more  important  manner, — 
imagining  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  was  raised  up 
in  ancient  days  by  bucket-wheels  innumcrablo  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  poured  into  the 
trenches;  which,  if  cleared  of  their  present  ano- 
malous contents,  might  be  found,  he  Bn^^;este,  to 
deaoend  very  deep,  and  convey  their  fluid  supplies 
to  the  concealed  tomb  of  King  Cheops,  keeping 
that  structure  thereby  perpetually  surrounded  with 
water,  in  the  island- like  manner  detailed  by  Hero- 
dotna. 

BafaacquenUy,  M.  Cariglia  in  1820,  and  Mr. 
Perring  in  1837)  did  clear  out  most  of  the  loose 
rubbish  ;  and  thereby  showed  the  untenability,  either 
of  the  carriage-road  or  the  water-trough  hypotheses : 
— in  their  place,  however,  announcing  the  idea,  that 
the  ticnchcB  had  been  nscd  Jqt  fnisxng  mortar  in 
at  the  time  of  building  the  Pyramid ;  an  idea 
repeated  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  though  with- 
out particular  affirmation.  Dr.  Lepslus  a^n  looked 
on  at  the  same  hollows  in  1843,  pronouncing  them, 
acoording  to  hie  map,  to  he  tombs.  And  finally, 
the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  them  in  January 
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18C5,  they  gave  ixic  the  iniprefl«on  of  being  some- 
how or  other  connected  with  an  original  laying  out 
of  the  dominant  angles  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — in 
the  manner  of  on  astronomer's  marking  the  meri- 
dian and  prime  Tcrtical  lines  with  much  exactitude^ 
before  banning  to  build  a  public  observatory. 

Two  of  tlie  trenches,  the  north  and  south  ones,  eri- 
deutly  indicate  a  mmdian  line,  or  rather  a  parallel 
to  the  east  face  of  tlie  Great  Pyramid.  And  then 
ft  very  peculiar,  sharply,  and  deeply  cut  trench, — 
the  east-north-east  one, — goes  off  from  the  middle  of 
the  linear  distance  lietween  them  (Plate  xv.  voL  iL), 
at  an  angle,  measured  accurately  with  the  Playfair 
instrument,  of  76'  25'  62' with  the  lino  of  the  north- 
and  south  trenches;  and  of  76'  11'  22'  with  tha 
lino  of  the  two  sockets  at  the  north-east  and  south- 
east comers  of  the  Pyramid's  base.  The  mean  of 
these  two  quantities,  being  76'  18'  38', — while  the 
angle  at  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid  between  op- 
posite faces,  according  to  John  Taylor's  theory,  is 
76*  17'  31'. 

Again,  from  the  same  starting-point,  the  angla^ 
between  the  north-north-cast  and  east-north- 
trenchea,  is  51°  S3'  22';  evidently  a  near  approach 
to  John  Taylor's  number  for  the  angle  of  elevation 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  its  sides.  But  as  this  angle  can  be  deduced 
trigonometrically  from  tJie  angle  at  the  summit  of 
the  Pyramid,  of  which  we  have  the  two  distinct 
trench  measures  above  given, — there  can  be  produced] 
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from  Uie  azimuth  trcDchcs  tliroc  detenninationa  for 
SiDglc  of  tlio  foot  of  tlic  Pyramid,  as  thus — 

1 srsa'sr 

S. 61  47     4 

XMlS, SI   M   1« 

Tfc»  KMUt  ol  til  whieh,  ia  51    51  35 

utoniAhingly  cloee  approximation  surely  to  Jolm 
TayWo  51"  61'  1-1-3' :  and  utterly  removed  from 
lUx.  Peixiiig's  and  Chevalier  Bunsen's  hypothetical 
■fpiantityof  51'20'. 

True,  DO  doubt,  that  these  trench  reaults  may  bo 

led  '  only  a  coincidence ;'  but  then  what  a  cotn- 

IddttBue,  compared  to  any  other  that  could  be  in- 

■titat«d  in  all  that  region,  even  amongst  forms  more 

L^qfMrently  similar  1     1xK>k  round,  for  instance,  at  all 

1^  rest  of  the  Jcezeh  Pyramids,  some  of  them  in- 

[Hicated  hiittodcaUy  to  be  built  in  imitation  of  the 

i  Great  Fyranud, — bu  t  by  kings  or  architects  who  were 

of  ft  diametrically  opposed  religious  belief ;  and  who 

eridently,  by  the  fact  of  the  measured  proportions 

.of  their  works,  did  not  appreciate  the  invaluablo 

strical   consequence  of   the  particular  angle 

\9V  61'  14'3'.    For  thus  are  given  those  Pyramids' 

by  modem  independent  observation — 

/  8S*  W  tty  tb«  FrfBcb  Mima^. 
Smnd  PTTUnU,     |  SZ  20  b j  Uowvd  Vjm. 

(  5X  SO  by  C.  Piu^  Smyth. 
Tkird  PTTKniirf,  SI      0  1^  Hewud  Vf*^ 

ruu.  M  » 

DrrMtU)    „  U   10 

Vlalll  fi2    ID 
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That  is  to  say,  each  and  every  one  of  these  Pyramids 
ifl  largely  removed, — or,  by  a  great  many  times  the 
value  of  the  azimuth-trench  angular  differences, — 
from  the  typical  angle  of  the  Great  Pyramid  I  But, 
while  pointing  oat  this  remarkable  fcaturo  as  a  cry- 
ing iact,  I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready  to  bow 
before  a  civil  engineer  like  Mr.  Pcrring.  in  a  matter 
of  building, — and  allow,  that  the  trenches  wcio  used, 
and  probably  opened  out  and  widened  along  their 
axea  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid,— for  'mixing  moitar'  in.  Or,  to  be  equally  re- 
spectful before  Dr.  Lepsiua,  as  a  sepulchral  authority, 
—and  consent  to  the  trenches  having  been  xised,  alter 
the  building  was  over,  and  mortar-mixing  no  longer 
required, — hrthe  interment  of  corpses;  (indeed,  our 
own  people,  in  clearing  out  rubbish  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  north  trench,  turned  out  several  lumps  of 
bitumen,  and  a  few  mummy  rags).  But  these  em- 
ployments can  by  no  means  explain,  and  have  not 
even  attempted  to  explain,  the  particular,  nay,  the 
more  than  particular,  angles  at  which  the  axes  of  the 
trenches  arc  azimutboUy  situated  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  and  the  placing  of  them  at  those  angles, 
must  hare  preceded  their  employment  for  the  other 
more  material  and  subsequently  useful  purposes 
alleged. 

Either,  then,  the  trenches  were  placed  by  their 
original  diggers  at  the  actual  angles  now  ascertained, 
intentionally,  or  not  intentionally.  If  the  former, 
those  men,  who  must  also  be  looked  on  as  the 
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builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  Imcvr  what  a  re- 
markable property  they  couJd  give  to  a  Pyramid, 
by  constnictiiig  its  alope  at  the  critical  angle  of  51* 
51'  neariy,  and  wc  shall  do  wisely  to  attend  with 

>  care  to  their  other  angular  works.  But  if  the  latter, 
that  i^  if  the  angle  waa  the  result  of  pure  accident, 
vithout  the  will  or  intention  of  the  builders  being 
exerted  to  any  extent, — and  if  we  find,  on  investi- 
gating further,  that  the  Great  P)Tanud  is  full  of 

'fliniilar  accidents, — each  of  tbem  dovetailing  into 
the  other,  and  forming  a  r«^lar  ^stem  with  a  set 
pupoae  ft&d  grand  design, — then  what  some  men 
accident,  othera  will  be  inclined  to  look  on  as 
Pro%'idence   '  overruling   the  works  of  men,  and 

J  causing  them  to  assist  in  bringing  out  results 
which  they  never  anticipated.' 
For  the  present,  however,  we  merely  request 
attention  to  the  features  of  this  one  case  on  its  own 
merits ;  for  there,  no  subsequent  use  which  the 
tiutcbes  may  have  been  put  to,  during  the  laat  four 
thomand  years,  has  prevented  an  original  feature  of 
tkem  being  recovered  by  modern  scjeutific  measure ; 
and  when  it  is  so  recovered,  it  is  found  eminently 
corroborative  of  John  Taylor's  peculiar  angle,  while 
it  lends  additional  force  to  the  truth  and  reality  of 
thii,  our  third  Proposition. 


VOL.  III. 
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PROPOSITION    IV. 


'  THE  ANGLE  OF  INCLINATION  OP  THE  IKCLINED  PAS- 
SAGES  IN  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  IS  26*  18'  10', 
NEAKLY?' 

Xh  80  far  as  tlie  Great  Fyramicl  has  a  dcaccuding 
outrance  passage  leading  to  a  subterrancau  chamber, 
it  ia  like  every  other  Pyramid  at  Jeezch  ;  but  from 
a  certain  part  of  that  entranco  passage^  dcfiucd  on 
the  floor  by  a  device  of  tho  builders  which  our 
Uaear  measures  discovered  (vol.  i.  p.  154,  and  vol.  it 
p.  1 5),  there  branches  off  tho  ^tem  of  ascendtTtg 
passages,  known  now  by  name  of  the  first  ascending 
passage,  and  the  Grand  Gallery ;  and  these,  as 
tliey  exist  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  quite  unique 
tliroughout  all  known  Pyramid  architecture.  Con- 
mderiug,  then,  the  descending  entrance  passage,  frcnn 
its  mouth  to  the  sign  on  the  floor,  a  necessary  meana 
of  approach  to  the  other  two  passages,  both  of  them ' 
ascending, — ^we  have  three  passages  peculiar  to,  or  at 
least  connected  with,  the  ^ical  part  of  the  Great 
Pyramid;  and  of  which  passages  we  require  to 
know  the  angle  of  inclination.  While  we  may  well 
be  ui^d  to  a  more  studious  examination  of  the 
Bubjectv  on  recognising  in  the  walls  of  these  passagea 
the  Tciy  surfaces,  still  existing  that  were  formed  by' 
the  handiwork  and  intentions  of  the  original  builders. 

Generally  speaking,  all  modem  travellers  have 
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at  onco  pronounced  the  amount  of  angle  of  the 

[sccending  passages  above  a  horutontal  level,  to  be 
cqnal  to  that  of  the  d<»cending  passage  below  the 
same  ;  though  some  have  stated  sensible  diderencea 
amongst  them,  and  have  given  angles  for  one  or  all 

iTaiying  anywhere  between  25'  and  27'.  For,  as  to 
SO'  and  60"  of  some  earlier  autJioK,  they  mxist  be 
attributed  to  the  effect  on  their  nerves  of  the  dark- 

i  seas,  and  their  '  terrour  of  descending  the  slope/  the 
icitis  dexensus  A  vemi,  as  they  thought  it,  rather 

ithan  as  the  result  of  tbeirapplying  any  instrumental 
cfiuometer,  however  rude. 

The  angle,  on  the  other  hand,  cout-ained  in  our 
proposition,  is  a  very  simple  deduction  (which  oc- 
enned  to  me  in  1864),  from  a  consideration  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  figure  of  the  Pyramid  already  given  ;  and  is 
to  be  further  explained  in  our  next  Proposition,  as 
well  as  in  Plate  il  Being  therefore  founded  in  its 
btr^  upon  the  proved  and  measured  proportions  of 
the  whole  Pyramid, — the  passages'  angular  quantity 
h«nco  Bsaerted,  may  bo  fairly  allowed  the  honour 
of  Maading  the  ordeal  of  a  trial,  upon  its  meriu ; 
tliot^h  no  further  opinion  con  bo  declared,  until  the 
result  of  euch  tnal  becomes  known.  We  shall,  thcre- 
fon,  at  OQce  take  each  of  the  three  passages  in  sue- 
oeiBion.  and  examine  it  rigorously  by  itself. 

^iraf,  of  the  entrance  passage.  When  the  modem 
spproYod  measures  of  this  feature  were  handed  mo 
in  Cairo,  before  going  out  to  the  Pyramid^  as 
itandin^ — 
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each  of  these  angles  being  measui«d  by  a  theodolite 
at  the  upper  end,  obeerring  a  lamp  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  poBsage, — I  expected  the  theory  would  be 
found  inapplicable  ;  but  proceeded  to  make  measures 
notwithstanding.  Now,  although  my  obecrrationB 
went  DO  further  down  the  passage,  than  the  fiducial 
mark  on  the  floor  already  described,— that  ought  not 
to  have  made  any  sensible  diflerenee  in  the  angle ; 
bccAuae  those  who  have  been  down  further,  describe 
the  passage  as  perfectly  straight  throughout  its 
chief  lengtli.  Yet,  a  very  great  difference  was  found 
between  the  former  results,  and  mine ;  indeed,  eo 
constant,  abiding  and  decided  a  difference, 
in  no  part  fifty  inches  long,  of  the  one  thoi 
inches  in  lengtli  that  I  examined,  was  there  a  singl 
cade, — even  when  the  particular  angle  there  was 
swelled  by  error  of  observation,  and  dilapidations  of 
the  building,— of  the  numbers  reaching  so  high  as 
26"  40' ;  and  the  means  of  three  perfectly  different 
modes  of  observing,  with  different  instraments,  and 
at  different  times  (voL  ii.  p.  145),  united  in  giving 
the  angle  as  26'  27',  without  a  chance  of  an  error 
so  large  as  2'. 

Second,  of  the  first  oaoending  passage.    This 
sage  angle  is  too  generally  assumed  by  travellers  to^ 
be  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of,  either  the  Grand 
Gallery,  or,  the  entrance  passage  reversed  ;  and  the 
only  distinct  statement  that  I  can  find  of  its  having 
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been  really  measured  by  a  competent  observer,  is 
ColoDcl  Howard  Vyae'a,  where  it  is  given  as  26°  18'. 
My  double  serie*  of  obsen-atioDs,  however,  with  one 
instrument  observing  from  below  to  above ;  and 
with  another,  long  after  in  point  of  time,  from 
above  to  below  (vol.  ii  p.  151),  combined  inexorably 
in  giving  26'  6',— certainly  true  within  2'. 

TTicse  two  small  passages,  then,  which  wo  have 
now  examined, — give,  one  of  them  more,  and  the 
other  leaa,  than  the  theoretical  quantity:  their  mean, 
or  36"  16'  so',  being  within  2'  distance  therefrom ; 
and  looking  like  a  case  of  probable  error  of  con- 
stniction  on  the  part  of  honest  workmen,  who  knew 
the  right  theoretical  angle,  and  wished  to  hit,  but 
hid  {oactical  difficulty  in  hitting,  it  exactly. 


Vet  if  thia  be  the  fact,  then  we  aro  entitled  to 
expect  that,  in  the  Grand  Gallery,  the  angle  is 
much  more  doeely  approximated  to  ;  for  the  result 
of  our  months  of  measuring  inside  the  P)Tnmid  vaa 
eminently  to  show,  that  the  builders  had  ever  risen 
in  accuracy  of  work,  omfonnably  to  the  architeo- 
tOTftl  or  tbeorctical  importance  of  the  part  they  were 
working  upon ;  and  the  Grand  Galleiy,  &om  its 
nqwrior  length,  as  well  as  vastly  superior  height  and 
6niah,  must  be  considered  far  to  overweigh  both  of 
the  little  passages  by  which  it  is  approached.  With 
extraordinaiy  anxiety,  therefore,  to  be  accurate  in 
my  mnmres,  did  I  begin  the  testing  of  the  Grand 
GtSksry,  and  in  otter  uncertainty  how  the  affair 
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woald  end ;  for  iS,  on  one  hand.  CoLooel  Ho\md 
"Vyse  has  stated  the  angle  of  the  Gallery  ns  26°  18*, 
on  the  other,  his  angl^  of  the  two  previous  pas- 
sages bad  proved  erroneous  by  many  minutes ;  and 
Sflr.  Ayrton  had  aiuce  made  the  following  observa- 
tiou«  on  the  Grand  Gallery  : — 

■  Aiif^  ot  Griad  OaUefy  by  metmavjotnt  of  a 

'  bate  ftftd  popvadicnliir,                                  .  =  S5'  iT  39* 

'Tbeaame,  bj  kypotltfiiuie  kodperpvndicuUr,'  s  3A    48   U 

TIh  nnw,  W  rMMded  by  M.  Jononl,                    .  =  Sfi    5S   M 

Tli«  auiM,  hy  Mr.  Edwvit  Lao*,          .         .         .  ^  £6    3D      0 

I  attacked  the  Grand  Gallery,  then,  with  threo^ 
different  instrumental  methods [  (vol  ii  p.  155), 
measuring  it  both  optically  from  end  to  end,  and, 
mechanically  along  eveiy  step  of  both  sides.  And 
OB  the  work  progresaed,  and  even  more  now,  I  am 
perfectly  confounded  to  think,  how  the  excellent 
observers  above  mentioned  coold  possibly  have 
obtained  the  quantities  set  down  against  their 
names;  for  no  angles  beginning  with  25',  ever 
entered  even  into  any  single  observation  of  mtno^ 
not  even  the  most  discordant ;  and  all  the  sets  joined 
in  pointing  with  admirable  unanimity  to  26'  17'  ST", 
as  the  true  mean  quantity,  certainly  correct  within 
the  limits  of  1'.  "While  if,  from  original  error  of  con- 
BtrucUoD,  the  angle  in  some  limited  portions  of  the 
run  of  the  Gallery  varied  from  26"  2'  to  26'  35',— 
that  was  only  towards  the  middle  of  the  whole 
length,  where  a  little  undulation  was  not  of  so  much 
importance  aa  at  either  end  ;  and  there,  it  was 
instructive  to  see  how  closely  the  mean  angle  had 
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been  preserved,  equally  too,  on  both  aides  of  the 
room.    (See  vol  iL  p.  158.) 

The  undoubted  reeult,  then,  of  the  most  severe 
meuuremcnt  by  the  moet  powerful  angular  measur- 
ing instruments  ever  brought  into  the  Pyramid, — 
for  such  the  Covcutry  ctinometcr  and  Playfair  alti- 
tode-azimuth  may  fairly  bo  considered, — has  been 
to  ahow  an  error  from  the  tlieory  of  less  than  1'.  In 
itct,  ve  may  say,  piactic&Uy  to  prove  the  theory, — 
in  a  ease  where  modem  observers  had  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  observations  of  the  same  thing 
by  at  least  70'  (minutes). 

This  allusion  is  made  in  no  critical  spirit,  but 
rather  with  the  useful  object  of  drawing  a  few 
much-needed  conclusjons  for  the  regulatiua  of  our 
Pyramid  theorizing.  Some  men,  ardent  for  matho- 
matical  accuracy,  may  refuse  to  consider  our  propo- 
sition proved  by  observation,  unless  the  latter  has 
brought  out  the  some  second,  or  fraction  of  a  second, 
that  can  be  computed  theoretically  ;  but  these  gcn- 
tlflmen  must  be  reminded,  that  the  Pj^nunid,  even 
though  the  plan  of  it  should  have  been  drawn  up  by 
an  angel  with  absolute  perfection,  was  realized  only 
by  the  hands  of  mortal  men  of  the  handicraft  trade 
of  masons,  whose  powers  of  accuracy  were,  and  are^ 
limited.  And,  if  modem  philosophers  have  cousL- 
deied  that  they  have  identihed  the  same  part  of  the 
Pyramid,  by  their  observations  of  angle  diifering 
from  each  other  by  7o',— -is  it  too  much  to  concede 
to  the  ancient  masons,  in  their  far  more  difficult 
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proc-esB  of  confiirucfinff  the  long  slope  of  stone,  that 
tbey  considered  their  whole  Grand  Gallery  angle* 
when  within  l'  of  the  theoretical  angle,  to  mean  the 
same  thing  as  that  ? 

But  in  the  Grand  Gallery  they  put  out  all  their 
possible  powers ;  and  were  far  closer  there,  than  in  th« 
two  small  passages,  where  the  errors  ore  +  9',  and 
— 12'.  Let  us  then  in  future  limit  our  ideas  at  the 
Pyramid  of  a  practical  angular  proof  of  theory,  when 
to  an  unimportant  part  of  the  structure  to  some- 
thing that  comes  within  15' ;  and  in  an  important 
part,  t»  within  2',  of  what  can  be  computed. 


PROPOSITION  V. 


'  TUB  QKEAT  PYRAMID  18  SEKSIBLY  IK  TUB  LATITUDK 

OF  50"  V 

Trcrb  are  not  many  anthoritiea  to  examine  for 
the  latitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  by  reason 
probably — that  few  persona  having  hitherto  con- 
sidered any  very  precise  angular  distanee  from  the 
equator,  to  be  a  jtriori  necessary  for  the  import  of 
the  monument— men  hod  not  that  peculiar  stimulus 
to  observation  In  aniversal  science,  of  comparing 
fact  with  theory,  and  ancient  performance  against 
modem  measure.  A  still  further  development, 
however,  of  John  Taylor's  original   idea  to  that 
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doeribcd  in  o«r  lost  Proposition,  induced  me,  before 

miing  Egj'pt, — to  think  tliat  a  latitude  of  30'  was 

DMeesBjy  to  complete  the  fulness  and  approprinte- 

aw  of  the  Pyramid's  geometric  symbolizations. 

Bsdi  an  angle  certainty  came  ont  from  a  rery 

ampie  treatment  of  John  Taylor's  propoitiona  of  the 

lynunid,  and  may  be  described  thus  : — (In  Plate  n. 

fig.  I)  the  triangle  a  B  D  represents  a  section  of  the 

Great  Pyramid  through  its  vertical  axis,  and  the 

middle  of  opposite  sidea ;  and  the  proportions  are, 

Bceording  to  the  above  venerable  authority,  such, — 

that  A  c;  the  vertical  height,  is  to  4  b  d  (or  to  four 

turn  the  length  of  one  eide  of  the  base), — as  the 

ndios,  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle.    On  that  os- 

nunption,  any  one  con  compute  the  angle  and  find — 


Ai^^e  ti  dtktT  foot,  . 
AmA  aa^  at  miBBiil, 


■•     76   17  8W 


The  \incaT pivportions — for  as  yet  wc  do  not  say 
anything  about  absoliUe  lengths — may  of  course  be 

epnted  from  the  same  data.  And  having  in  that 
iner  obtained  a  theoretical  area  of  the  given 
Lcal  aection  of  the  P)'ramid, — a  square  of  equal 
area,  bfoii  is  formed  and  placed  oentrically  and 
^mmetrically,  as  in  tlic  figure ;  where,  by  continuing 
tlio  line  E  7  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  and 
panllel  with  bd,  and  by  joining  cl, — we  obtain 
in  the  angle  CLi,  or  ita  equivalent  boi^  a  now 
quantity,  and  by  computation  =  26°  18'  10*. 
Kow,  in  the  firat  place,  this  angle  is  peculiar  to  a 
id  of  John  Taylor's  charaeterislica ;  for  if  there 
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should  be  one  higher  in  proportion  to  the  breadtih 
of  its  base,  the  above  angle  would  be  amaUer,  and 
if  lower,  it  would  be  greater  :  and,  in  the  eecond 
place,  this  angle,  as  confined  to  26°  18'  nearly,  has 
been  made  much  practical  use  of  by  the  builders  of 
the  Great  Pyramid, — who,  as  shown  in  Propoaition 
IV., — appear  to  have  regiilated  all  three  of  the  inclined 
paaaagee  upon  it  Accordingly,  without  altering  any- 
tiiing  in  fig.  1,  if  we  merely  add  thereto  the  addi- 
tional linea  in  fig.  2, — viz.,  IriBcction  of  the  upper 
half  and  bisection  of  the  lower  half  of  the  centrally 
disposed  square,  by  lines  parallel  with  the  base  of 
the  Pyramid,— wc  obtain,  first,  a  point  z  \  from  which, 
if  we  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former  c  L,  we  ob- 
tiun  one  X  Y  z,  which  lies  almoet  aa  exactly  as  it  can 
be  measured  (see  PL  lu.  vol.  i.)  in  the  very  peculiar 
position  of  the  entrance  passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

In  tho  next  place,  if  from  v  downward  we  draw 
a  line  at  an  equal  but  opposite  angle  to  the  c  Li  of 
fig.  1, — we  obtain  a  line  v  w  y,  which  occupies  the 
position  in  the  Pyramid  of  both  Grand  Gallery  and 
first  ascending  passage ;  while  &om  the  intersection 
point  w,  we  have  the  line  w  c  already  formed,  and 
representing  cloecly  tho  horizontal  passage  leading  to 
the  Queen's  chamber. 

This  \&  surely  a  targe  amount  of  confirmatioQ 
from  the  actual  building ;  and  if  confined  as  yet  to 
mere  mechanical  geometry,  there  follow  some  testa 
derived  from  astronomy, — seeing  that  the  cntxancc 
pasM^  has  been  claimed  by  various  authors,  aa  a 
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tabd  pointed  to  the  lovor  culini&ftti(m  of  a  Btar 

whicb  was  Polai  at  the  period  of  the  Pyramid's  con- 

Btniction.'     Agreeably  with   this  idea,  our  fig.  3 

shows,  that  by  draVi'ilig  one  line  (torn,  c  through  v', 

already  given,  and  another  abo  irom  c  through  p, 

(vrtwie  0  P=  B  p),  we  obtain  together  with  the  line 

c  L,  three  lines,  c  i,  c  m,  and  c  N  ;  of  which,  if  c  L  be 

raally  the  direction  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  ite  lower 

cnlminaciou,  c  K  is  ita  direction  at  the  upper  cuXml- 

natioD*  c  m  being  the  placo  of  the  Polo,  within  limiU 

of  a  few  seconds  only ;  the  computod  values  being— 

B  c  u «    26"  18'  10* 

•  cm. -30     00 

Md  B  ox, -      M   41  S< 

Now  these  arc  angles  which,  under  the  same  mode 
of  treatment,  would  be  jielded  by  no  other  shape 
of  triangle  than  that  arising  firom  John  Taylor's 

,  ivoportions  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  aud  tliey  appear 

'  remarkably  confirmed  by  tlic  masonry  of  that  build- 
ing, inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  regulate  the  excca- 

I  «iv<jy  incrcaaed  height  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  over 
the  original  small  height  of  one  of  the  ordinary 

.paaaagea,  aa  shown  more  i>articularly  in  Plate  vi. 

■  Sot  a  more  BcriouB  test  will  consist  in  ascertaining 
rbedwr  tho  angle  of  latitude  in  which  the  Pyramid 
Btande^  ia  reaUy  the  angle  pointed  to  in  the  diagram 
by  BCH  ;  for  if  it  is,  the  concurrence  of  the  geometry, 

t,£C0{gnphy,  and  astronomy,  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
▼iU  be  romarkablo  to  a  degreo  paat  all  mere  chance 

1  Sm  Sir  iitka  BamUI'i  lettw  in  Colvosl  Uowaid  \'y—\  Ojxra. 
MM  oi  rtc  OnMf  PjrranU  q^  Oiar A,  vol  iL  n'-  107-lW)- 
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coincidence ;  and  a  striking  reafton  will  then  bo 
obtained  for  the  monument  standing  m  its  present 
parallel,  and  no  other. 

The  first  point  to  be  tested  in  this  astronomicul 
department  of  the  general  question,  is  one  which 
has  been  usually  fojfcen  for  granted,  bj  all  those 
authors  who  have  claimed  the  entrance  passage 
for  a  polar  star ;  viz.,  that  the  Pyramid  must 
have  been  correclly  oriented,  or  placed  with,  its 
eeveml  faces  accurately  to  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  points  of  the  horizon.  Yet  the  only  instra- 
mental  observations  on  the  subject,  were  those  by 
the  French  mvants,  and  they  had  shown  an  error, 
=  19' 58' of  arc.* 

That  quantity,  however,  being  overlooked  by  all 
theorizers^ — showed  very  plainly,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  capable  of  vitiating  their  astronomical  de- 
ductions :  and  it  is  not  a  micch  greater  error,  than 


>  *  h*  Pyrunlda  eat  ori«nU«  &t«0  ezaetititd*.     H.   Nonet,  ABtro- 

■  nMBC,   ft  tMtiT^  par  dM  cpdntioni  gtemAtri<](iu  et  aMraiiatni<)ue« 

*  (VofBt  Dteadt  XfypUmMe,  t.  iU.  p.  t06i  «t  biiW.>,  qu«  U  c4U  du 

*  Nonl  d^ruit  dfl  la  \iica«  Kit  nt  Oiinut  de  OT  l<f  S9'  ven  la  tod,  d'oA 

*  il  A  oftnolu  qae  U  lign«  ro^ridi^nn*  qui  fnt  ti«e<«  {mmit  «ii«Bt4r  1* 

*  iBDnntiieDt,  dfelinaitdc  20'renrOiMrt :  nuot,  cornmolarcvHeaMiitft 

■  diBpATU,  il  n'oA  pM  certain  que  Mtte  petit*  dJff<reii<«  prOTie&Be  d« 

*  la  dinotioo  primilivn  dee  bcca,  *t  il  «i«t  oktor*!  di  I'Attribuar,  au 

*  moint  en  partiC)  k  la  diflicultd  de  d^berniiner  aveo  aae  ^tichaoa  pai^ 

*  tait«  U  direction  dea  dogrdi  qni  borntnt  aujourd'htii  In  faew.     On 

*  nh  qna  roticntation  d<  I'olMervBboire  dv  Tycha  Bnhi  a  ili  trouria 
'  k  Uranibour)^  pat  rAcad4micicii  Picard.  ea  d«(aut  d«  18'. 

■  IVaaUari,  nivant  la  mnarqne  mteia  de  iohMtratcur,  la  ligaa 

*  nMdidaiM  ^tont  tno6e  et  duigte  axactemcot  nu  ami,  on  awaik  «m 

*  d»l*p«iDe,  en  (^levant  id  una  p«rp«n<licuUin%  da  ae  pat  d^riar,  mar 
'  aa»  langntttr  d«  113  lattum  i,de  troi4  d&iBkttrea,  i^nantiU  anllaaala 
'  pour  doancr  20*  de  diff^naee.    11  anraft  (aUu,  aaloa  not,  otwtrrvr 
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vhat  was  pennitted  in  the  most  celebrated  Eoio- 
obsciratoiy  of  two  hundred  and  thirtj^  years 
Iprerioua.  But  when  the  Great  Pyramid,  of  nearly 
'twenty  timcA  as  many  years  earlier,  came  recently 
to  be  examined  by  us,  with  due  attention  to  ita 
fiducial  markings  (voL  u.  p.  196),  behold  its  utmost 
eiTor,  not  the  19'  58'  alleged,  nor  even  the  18'  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  but  only  4'  SB'  1 

Hmoe,  we  may  now  go  forward  with  renewed 

confidence  to  the  next  point,   and   consider  the 

'htitude  of  the   Great  Pjramid.    The   result   of 

U.  Nouet's  observations  in  the  celebrated  national 

[Aench  work,  ia  set  down  as  29'  69'  6';  and  my 

|i«eent  result  with   the  Pla3rfair  altitude-azimuth 

I  instrument  is,  29*  58'  51*  ;   acciu^te  probably  to 

■within  3',     KcTcrthclcfa,  if  M.  Nouet's  original 

observations  can  be  found,  or  shown  to  havu  been 

«■  extenmvo  as  mine, — I  aboil    not  bo  disposed 

to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  prefers  taking  a  mean 

of  the  two  resnlt£^  to  either  one  by  itself ;  though 


*  ^wDa  dinetina  a  U  pUa  da  pnuicr  canal  dc  U  Pyramids,  oehu  qui 

*  Aatth  k  r«Bti^  <l«ik  j'ai  fktU  ploi  liairt :  I'opfntioii  atirait  iU 
'  aS^la  ■«•  dovta  ]  bbU  le  panlMUamc  exact  «t  I'eiitMn  eiuutnm- 
'  tioa  da  •■■  taoM  aurmieat  jirucur^  un«  tignu  pcoaqna  mkt^<mat*qna  k 

Wfger  aa  mcruUen  du  Utn.     Nona  connaiaacMia  Taiijle  dn  fJan 
'  *  tea*  |«r  b  f««d  «b  «•  eantl  av«c  namxen,  at  oaUa  notioa  (ounit 
'4^k   im  NHMpquea  iittf  wnUi ;    etUa  lo  d«vi«»dn>at  davantaga 

*  ^mmu,  qti«ad  oa  coaaaltn  parfailemeiit,  ai  die  eiJite,  I'tiicllnalaaa 

*  da  •««  idan  vsrtical  aor  U  plan  dn  niMdwn  :  ea  tnvail,  qui  inpart*- 
'  nit  ft  lluatotro  da  I'aatnMxiDue,  b«  aenit  qna  la  ooaliiiaatioii  dai 
'  CMkarfm  qua  I'AcadAnte  Boyile  d«a  SeuoMaa  ofdonna  dana  ia 

*  sriiiia  lAtde  daM  la  tim  da  ceoipaKr  laa  obaamtfaaa  da  Mfta  «i|4o« 

*  tkm  laa  dlflinaa  iwii]dea.'— U.  Jomud,  ia  D^eriiitioH  dt  CEgfjA*, 
rfBli|iWa,  Jftar^fCfaa^  tow.  U.  p.  61. 
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mcanvhUe  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  retmn  my  own 
determination. 

Now  the  numbers  29°  68'  61",  do  come  ao  abun- 
dantly within  our  rule  of  2'  discordance  being 
allowed,  that  we  might  in  so  £Eir  at  once  declare  the 
caae  practically  proved.  But  that  rule  is  not  to  pre- 
vent our  testing  any  one  particular  instance  more 
accurately  still,  if  possible ;  nor  was  it  intended  to 
apply  to  exactly  such  a  subject  as  the  minutes  of 
latitude  angle.  There  is  therefore  no  objection  what- 
ever, to  any  one  asking,  '  why  the  builders  did  not 

*  hit  the  theoretical  angle  of  30°  0'  O'  of  latitude,  & 

*  little  closer,  than  to  a  distance  of  l'  9*  only  ? 

To  tliis,  the  answer  seems  to  be,— especially  when 
looking  at  the  real  Great  Pyramid  passage  pointing 
to  an  actual  star  in  the  sky, — the  askbg,  in  Scottish 
fashion,  of  another  question;  viz^  'Ought  not  the 

*  latitude  mther  to  be  such  as,  with  a  mean  amount 
'  of  refraction  added  to  it,  will  place  the  Polar  point 
'  visibly  to  men,  rather  tiian  theoretically  only,  at 

*  an  angular  elevation  of  30°  ?* 

On  some  grounds,  this  view  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred.  But  noting  that  there  is  only  one,  of  the 
two  daily  meridian  culminations  marked  by  a  mate- 
rial passage,  where  men  could  look  out  at  the  actual 
fact  in  the  sky  (during  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  though  not  afterwards,  for  other  and  very 
difierent  reasons),  wc  may  be  safer  in  taking  a  mean 
between  the  two  hypotheses ;  i.e^  between  an  angle 
of  30'  absolute  from  the  equator, — and  a  certain 
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other  angle  therefrom,  whicb,  with  tbo  relraction 
Ided,  would  present  an  apparent  elisvation  of  the 
^olo  to  the  eamc  amount  of  30*.  And  a&  the  rcfrac- 
at  such  altitude  is  on  the  average  about  1'  37', 
BQcb  geometric  polar  angle  is  29°  68'  23' :  the  mean 
between  which  and  30',  is  equal  to  29°  69'  12*. 
Bat  29'  69'  12',  is  still  something  very  perceptibly 
vtex  than  29'  SB'  61",  though  no  doubt  a  re- 
maikable  approximation.  I'be  original  question  may 
therefore  etill  be  put,  by  aome  who  expect  soper- 
human  accoracy  in  others :  viz. :  '  Why  did  not  the 
'  bnildera  hit  the  mark  even  yet  a  little  more  closely  t 
•Or,  why  did  they  not  cany  the  Great  Pyramid  2l' 
*  fjutber  north,  and  make  it  thereby  perfectly  accu- 
'  rate  in  its  geographical  place  ?' 

Tbo  answer  here  is  aimply,  Qo  and  look  at  the 

'Ic^graphical  poeition  of  the  Fyramid ;  and  see, 

tlttt  the  realizing  of  those  21'  would  Have  taken  the 

building  off  its  noble  hill,  and  buried  it  ingloriously 

in  a  broad  bay  of  sand  wbieh  intervenes  to  the  north 

of  it,  and  est«nds  in  that  direction  through  several 

whole  minutes  of  latitude ;  while  if  wo  alter  the 

longitude  also,  to  avoid  that  low  ground,  and  shift 

the  Pyramid  westward  aa  well  aa  northward,  we 

Iriiould  find  only  the  indistinct  onduladonB  of  a 

[desert  valley  for  an  indefinite  distance  in  the  exact 

[^■nllel  of  29'  59'  12'  of  latitude.    Hence  there  is 

9n  hct  no  other  conspicuous  or  suitable  rocky  hill 

lor  the  Pyramid  to  stand  on,  e:sccpt  itA  own  hill, 

thioo^OQt  all  this  region ;  for  though  the  eminence 
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to  Ute  aouth  of  the  palm-trees,  Is  bold  enough,  it  is 
very  much  too  far  southward  for  latitude  purposes. 

There  was  therefore  no  choice  left  to  the  builden^ 
but  to  place  the  Pyramid  on  the  hill  where  they  did 
place  it ;  and  if  in  being  there,  it  is  slightly  in  geo- 
graphical error,  they  have  indicated  a  Btrongely  per- 
fect knowledge  on  their  part,  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  error ;  for  why,  otherwise,  upon  any  hieroglyphic 
theory  of  the  Pyramid  that  has  ever  been  brought 
forward,  has  that  most  massive  building  of  the 
world, — when  there  was  plenty  of  room  southward 
for  mere  foundation, — been  pushed  so  close  to  the 
very  northern  edge  of  the  hill !  Yea,  even  so  dan- 
gerously close  to  its  northern  cliff,  that  there  is,  just 
in  front  of  the  north-eastern  comer  of  tho  P^Tamid, 
a  BUcken-8ide  scratched  surface  of  rock,  indicating  a 
land-slip  of  part  of  the  cliff  to  have  already  occurred 
there ;  and  still  worse,  there  is  a  dc«p  cleft  in  the  local 
rock,  'a  chasm,'  according  to  Colonel  Howard  Vysa, 
preparing  for  another  breaking  away  of  the  difi^ 
and  passing  slantingly  luider  the  front  of  the  very 
Pyramid  itselt     (See  Plates  li.,  ui.,  and  iv.,  vol  i.) 

The  builders  too  knew  of  this  most  daugero\ia 
feature,  for  they  filled  it  up  with  good  masonry  to 
a  depth  of  forty  feet,  and  cemented  it  over ;  and 
they  further  mode  those  enormous  banks  of  their 
ancient  rubbish  on  the  northern  &out  of  the  cUfl* 
outside  (vol  i.  p.  186),  to  keep  it  up,  as  it  were ; 
rccogmsing  that  a  fall  of  that  part  of  the  rock 
would  be  ruinous  indeed  to  the  Pyramid.    As  yet 
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the  rock  haa  not  given  way,  though  it  may  always 
be  coDaidered  &a  threatening ;  but  meanwhile,  if 
ever  a  buiiding  vividly  represented  the  scriptural 
phrase  of  standing  on  '  the  utmost  bound  of  the 
*  everlasting  hills,' — it  is  surely  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
reared,  and  with  a  remarkable  reason  for  it,  on  the 
very  ultimate  northern  edge  and  brink  of  its  steep- 
nded,  deeert,  table-land. 

For  its  own  safety,  then,  we  would  not  wish  to 
eoe  the  Great  Pyramid  pushed  any  farther  towards 
the  north :  and  it  is  surely  far  enough  already  in 
that  direction,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modem 
■dentific  tra^'cllcrs^  in  strict  justice  to  their  own 
httet-day  work.  Because,  have  their  measurcmcnta 
of  any  of  the  angles  of  the  Great  Pyramid  been  con- 
ducted  within  an  agreement  amongst  each  other,  of 
2l't    Nay.havo  they  been  within  21'? 


Alao  worthy  of  note  ia  it,  before  leaviiig  this 

■object,  that  if  the   Great  Pyramid  be  not  quite 

far  enough  northward  in  latitude,— it  yet  cornea 

nearer  to  what  theory  points  out,  than  any  other 

Pyi&mid  whatever,  large  or  small    For  all  the  others 

in  its  neighbourhood,  arc  to  the  sotUk  of  it ;  the 

second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  ajid  sixth,  notoriously 

K> ;  and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth, — when  we 

keonaider,  in  proper  scicutiitc  process,  the  places  of 

'tiwir  centres  as  compared  with  the  centre  of  the 

Groat  Pyramid, — fall  in  the  same  category. 

One  rather  disputable  caae,  however,  exists  oat- 
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side  all  these ;  seeing  that  north  of  the  seTenth 
Fyramid,  and  north  ako  of  the  latitude  parallel  pass- 
ing through  the  Great  Pycamid'a  centre,  there  is  a 
systein  of  Inclined  passages  in  a  vertical  and  meridian 
plane,  tunnelled  into  the  rock  of  the  hill, — and 
looking  so  much  like  the  oommencement  for  building 
a  small  pyramid, — as  to  have  induced  some  authors 
to  declare,  that  if  no  pyramid  was  ever  actually 
erected  there,  men  had  intended  to  erect  one,  and 
may  have  begun  it,  though  no  stones  are  found  there 
now.  And  such  a  pjTamid, — though  its  proportiona 
must  have  been  insignificant,  as  being  necessarily 
curtailed  by  the  edges  of  the  hill  north  and  ta/it, — 
would  yet  have  been,  as  to  its  centre,  a  Utth  nearer 
to  the  proper  latitude  desired  by  theory  for  the 
Great  Pyramid,  than  the  Great  P3rramid  itself. 

This  is  serious.  But  on  turning  to  Colonel 
Howard  Vys(^  wo  find  that  that  most  trustworthy 
authority,  assisted  by  Mr.  Perring,  made  earef\d 
measures  of  these  passages  (sec  fig.  4  on  our 
Plate  II.),  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion, — that  they 
are  neither  in  the  meridian  line  of  the  passages  of 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  F^rramida;  nor  at 
a  commeoBurable  distance^  in  any  meridian  line,  to 
form  one  of  a  regular  series  of  Pyramids  with  them 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Mr. 
Perring  Ukevrise  expresses  an  engineering  opinion, 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground,  near  to  and  above 
these  passages,  was  never  prepared  to  receive  build- 
ing stones  upon  it ;  and  he  alludes  to  Herodotus 
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noticing  only  three  small  Pyramids  on  the  east«ra 
siilG  of  the  great  one,  as  reason  for  concluding  that 
no  other  small  pyramids,  other  than  the  three  now 
to  be  seen,  ever  stood  In  that  neighbourhood. 

But  why  was  there  tiot  a  complete  line  of  them 
ctaistracted  ?  Or  vhy  was  the  partial  line  begun 
from  the  soatb  instead  of  the  north?  And  what 
wore  those  inclined  passages  in  the  rock  for,  if  not 
intended  to  have  a  pyramid  erected  over  them  ? 
The  two  first  features  of  this  rather  over-much- 

i  demanding  question,  would  be  satisfied, — if  it  was 
consderad  reasonable,  that  the  architects  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  would  allow  no  other  building  to 
interfere  with  tlioir  mighty  work  in  any  of  ita 
higher  attributes,  not  even  in  correct  geographical 

'  postdon.  And  the  last  portion  of  the  question, — 
which  is  the  most  importimt,  and  is  even  necessary 
to  the  whole, — throws  some  light  on  itself  when 

:  inctieally  examined. 

For,  look  at  the  passagoa  in  plan  and  vertical 
asetioD.  (Phte  n.),  and  see  that  they  are  a  system,  in 
principle  of  arrangcmcntv  such  as  exists  in  no  other 
Pynunid  whatever,  except  the  Great  P^Tamid ;  for 
there  is  the  long  descending  entrance  passage;  an 
Upward  and  opposite  rising  passage  &om  the  middle 
of  that,  like  the  Great  Pyramids  'first  ascending 

.paaaage;'  then  the  beginning  of  a  horizontal  passage, 
Hka  that  to  the  Queen's  chamber  ;  and  finally,  the 

'  commencement  of  an  upward  rising  Grand  Gallery, 
with  ita  remarkable  ruups  on  cither  side. 
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The  angles,  heights,  and  breadths  of  all  these  ate 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  obtain  in  the  Great 
Pyramid.  And  if  the  lengths  only,  are  so  curtailed 
as  to  be  ridiculous  in  compairson, — or  rather  such 
as  to  show  all  tiie  leading  angular  features  of  the 
Great  Pyramid's  passages  within  the  space  of  a  few 
feet, — that  assists  to  a  conclusion  which  the  facta 
of  the  neighbouring  azimuth  trenches  first  prompted 
me  to  : — viz.,  that  this  system  of  inclined  passages 
in  the  rock  north-east  of  the  Great  I^ramid,  was 
merely  a  trial,  or  model,  cut  beforehand  into  a  spare 
part  of  t^e  hill  surface  by  the  masons  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — to  improve  their  understanding  of  tiie 
interned  figures  they  vexe  afterwards  to  form  dose 
by;  just  as  tiie  azimuth  trenches  were  to  abow 
the  exterior  angles.  Hence,  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
finally  and  most  decidedly  1^  die  northernmost^ 
and  nearest  to  the  theoretical  latitude,  of  all  the 
pyramids  of  Jeezeh,  either  at  present^  or  ever,  ex- 
isting. 


PROPOSITION  VL 

*  ANGULAR  ALTERATIONS  IN  THR  RARTH's  CRiraT 
HAVE  BEEN  FRACTICALLT  INSKNSIBLS  DTJRINO  THR 
EXISTENCE  OF  THE  GREAT  FTRAMII)  V 

Throughout  all  our  previous  Propositdons  we 
have  discussed  differences  between  theory  and  fac^ 
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Bs  referrible  only  to  errors  of  either  ancient  work- 

I JDBD  or  modem  measures,  combined  with  inevitable 
effiKts  of  dilapidation  ;  but  where  an  interval  of 
wvubI  thousand  years  is  concerned,  it  may  be  ex- 
pedient also  to  inquire,  whether  any  slow  natural 
<juuig«fl  of  the  earth  itself, — thougli  utterly  insen- 

*tahle  daring  all  the  period  of  exUtence  of  our  post- 
mediaeval  dvilisation, — may  not  have  accumulated 

nitfa  greater  time  to  some  appreciable  extent. 

At  the  Inst  meeting  in  Dublin  of  the  Itritish  As- 

'  aociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  in- 
•tance,  a  learned  traveller  stated, — in  connexion  with 
a  mathematical  paper  which  had  just  been  read  on 
certain  views  regarding  the  interior  consolidation 
of  the  earth, — that  he  had  seen  ancient,  buildings 

'{n  Abyssinia  which  indicated  a  sensible  ditfcrence  in 
the  direction  of  gravity  at  the  time  of  tlieir  erection, 
from  what  obtains  now.  And,  again,  there  was  the 
question,  much  agitated  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  his  day,  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  fdow  progressive  change  in 
the  place  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  within 
its  aiibetanoe;^-or  again  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  over 
Ifae  positioii  of  the  poles, — altering  in  that  manner 
both  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  places,  to 
■ome  minute  quantity,  in  the  course  of  many  ages. 
Had  our  obscrvationa  at  the  Pyramid,  alluded  to 
under  the  last  Proposition,  come  before  Dr.  Huoke^ 
tfaepraeticsl  Newton  of  hisday,— howould  inevitably 
Inre  Kixed  on  the  31'  defalcation  of  north  latitude, 
and  the  4'  30'  west  error  of  the  Pyramid's  meridian 
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line,  OS  indicating  an  oblique  movement  of  the  north 
Polar  point  of  the  world  in  a  north-eastern  direction. 
And  he  would  further  have  had  by  this  time,  in  the 
Buccesfiive  decreases  of  the  published  latitude  of 
Greenwich  by  every  Bucocoding  Astronomer-Royal 
during  the  lost  century,  something  like  a  couiiF- 
mation  of  the  latitude  part  of  the  effect  closer  at 
borne. 

But  what  are  we^  who  live  now,  to  think,— taking 
aU  things  into  consideration, — as  to  the  Pyzumid's 
evidence  of  such  terrestrial  change  1  This  probably, 
that  a  shifting  in  place  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation 
within  itself,  if  solid,  or  nearly  bo,  to  the  amount 
of  21"  in  four  thousand  years,  is  utterly  beyond 
all  physical  probability, — so  overwhelming  is  the 
dynamical  stability  of  the  axis  of  rotation  in  so 
huge  and  heavy  a  boll  as  the  earth ;  such  a 
computation,  though  not  for  those  precise  numbers, 
having  been  made  by  h&  Place  long  ago,  and  con- 
Gnned,  we  believe,  very  recently  by  Professor  P.  G. 
Tait  of  Eflinburgh. 

The  question,  again,  of  the  earth's  crust  being  rather 
thin,  ajid  carried  by  variations  caused  in  its  local 
amount  by  ^>ecial  chemical  and  other  actions,  to  oc 
^m  the  place  of  the  pole  of  rotation  of  the  grand 
fluid  internal  mass,  supposed  to  remain  constant, — 
has  also,  I  believe,  been  considered  ;  but  without  any 
one  venturing  to  say  how  much  change  might  be 
produced  in  the  latitudes  of  places  in  a  given  time 
from  that  cause.     We  aro  left,  therefore,  only  to 
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speculate  on  a  smaller  and  more  confined  class  of 
diuges,  produced  either  by  temperature  or  volcanic 

■  wgrnaeSt — which  push,  tn'ist,  dovate,  or  depress 
wmetiioea  whole  continents,  but  more  generally 
porta  of  them  only ;  and  occasionally  act  in  opposite 
directions  within  vcr}*  amoll  areas,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  ground  from, 
eitbtir  the  molten  interior  of  the  whole  earth  on 
which  it  is  floating,  or  the  fluid  contenta  of  sub- 
terranean lakes  and  cavernous  receptacles  of  similar 
matter  contained  within  its  substanca  Now  tho 
amoont  of  these  changes,  is  wholly  without  the 
power  of  theoretical  science  to  compute  ;  and  such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  giving  the 

jiamlt  of  homnn  experience  through  the  longest 
BiiM  of  ycaa  of  any  monument  yet  erected,  is 
probably  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  opportnni^  of 
ptactjcally  ascertaining  whether  anything  of  the  aort 
has  rcaQy  taken  place. 

With  regard  to  the  latitado  effect,  however,  I 
would  remark ;  first, — that  the  defalcation  of  2X'  u^ 
only  chargeable  on  the  Pyramid  through  reference 
to  the  deductions  from  John  Taylor's  fignrc  of  the 
monument ;  for  without  that,  we  should  have  no 
memsa  of  knowing  what  the  ktitude  of  the  Pyramid 

'  wn  thought  or  observed  to  he  in  the  days  of  its  baild- 

tiog ;  and,  second, — we  have  shown  topographical 
and  other  reasons  why  such  on  amount  of  error,  if 
it  cxiahid  at  the  time,  might  very  properly  have 

I  ItMii  neglected  by  the  buUdcra,    But  with  regard  to 
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the  azimntiiA]  deTiatiob  from  the  meridian,  there  is 
not  only  a  much  larger  quantity  to  l>e  dealt  with 
there,  but  it  is  independent  of  John  Taylor's  or  any 
other  man's  theor}*,  further  than  this  general  belief^ 
—that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  originally  intended 
to  bo  correctly  oriented  ;  and  that  its  builders  had 
the  capacity  to  place  it  so,  true  within  2',  if  not 
much  less.  Something  is  therefore  to  be  explained 
in  tliat  anomaly ;  and  we  may  have  a  reason  to 
SQggedt  in  a  future  chapter^  without  requiring  the 
Eg^'jjtian  eailh  to  liave  been  twisted  round  4'  or 
6'  in  four  thousand  years. 

Meanwhile,  though  thus  practically  confeenng 
that  the  great  geographical  ordinates  of  tlie  Pyramid 
have  not  been  materially  interfered  with  by  physical 
causes,  there  remain  to  be  considered  the  probable 
effects  of  such  disturbing  actions,  in  altering  the 
correctness  of  its  lesser  mechanical  and  geometrical 
features.  lias  the  rock,  for  instance,  under  tlio 
Pyramid,  been  tilted  up  in  one  direction  or  another^ 
thereby  throwing  out  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
that  which  was  once  both  plumb  and  level  true  1 

As  touching  directly  on  this  subject,  we  may 
turn  to  the  article  by  M.  Ernest  Rcnan  on  *  £^;yptian 
'Antiquities,'  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondestov 
April  1 86  5,  as  giving  both  bis  own  views  and  those  of 
the  extensively  experienced  Mariette  Bey  also.  And 
there  we  read,  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  devia- 
tion  discernible  in  that  most  carefully  constructed 
room  of  all  the  rooms  throughout  the  Great  Fyra- 
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mid,  viz,  the  King's  chamber ;  or,  in  the  author's 
own  words,  *  MalgrS  I'^pouvantable  poids  que  potte 
J  cettc  chambre,  eUe  n'&  ptw  Meld  d'un  raillim&tro  j 
le  fil  ik,  plomb  n'y  accuse  pan  la  moindio  deviation.' 
Sony  am  I  to  say  that  my  obeervations  upon  the 
of  the  King's  chamber,  taken  very  carefully 
through  means  of  the  circular  clinometer  applied 
Cvrith  a  beam  one  faoudred  and  twcnty-fdx  inches 
do  not  in  any  way  agree  with  the  above 
ion ;  for  they  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  very 
eouastcntly,  that  every  wall  is  inclined  to  the 
eeulnl  ^uan-vertical  axis  of  the  chamber  by  the 
amount  of  3'  47';  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  that 
axis  is  tilted  at  tlie  top  towards  the  west  by  tho 
amount  of  C  9',  and  towards  the  south  by  the 
amount  of  6'  4'  (voL  ii.  p.  1 C3). 

That  is  the  lustruroental  fact,  which  cannot  be 
departed  from  until  better  obeervations  are  made ; 
but  the  whole  quantity  of  deviation  is  by  no  means 
to  be  Deceesarily  put  down  to  a  permanent  physical 
earth  change,  for  the  chamber's  floor  is  greatly 
riHken  and  disjointed  even  since  Colonel  Howard 
Vyie'a  time, — cither  by  the  progreas  of  dilapidation, 
or  rainoua  effect  of  a  passing  earthquake  shock.^ 
Let  us  therefore  see  what  sort  of  tale  the  three  in- 
clined poasages  tell,  touching  depression  towards 
tbtt  •ontb.     Such  an  effect,  if  general  over  the  whole 


■  Back  M  tlwt  t«aonl«(l  in  Mr.  Sopwith'i  XotfM  on  K^p',  l«  ■>»«« 
iiiiwiwl  la  1850,  amA  lujvnl  uiicli  th«  bouM  ol  Lh«  ba<piuUjr-faf 
filinl  Ki^lull  MgiMcr  ol  Uia  railway  (ron  AlWMnIri*  lo  Ckiro. 
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building,  will  tend  to  increase  the  dip  of  the  en- 
trance passage,  and  decrease  the  rise  of  the  other 
two.  And  what  do  we  find  ?  Why,  that  the  dip 
of  the  entrance  passage  is  greater  than  the  theory 
by  9',  the  rise  of  the  first  ascending  passage  less 
by  12^  and  that  of  the  Grand  Galleiy  also  leas, 
by  0'  35'.  But  as  the  large  deviations  of  the  two 
first  passages  have  abready  been  shown  to  be  pro- 
bably due  to  error  of  construction  ou  less  important 
parts  of  the  Pyramid,  the  only  thing  left  securely 
outstanding  to  attribute  to  a  general  tilting  of  the 
whole  Pyramid,  is  the  35'  of  the  Grand  Gallery; 
indicating  therefore  that  the  6'  of  the  King's  chamber 
is  a  local  error  or  masonry  defect,  magnified  in 
angular  value  by  the  short  radius  of  the  'mills. 

There  is  another  set  of  our  observations,  however, 
bearing  on  the  point,  viz.,  the  measurement  of  the 
comer  angles  of  the  Pyr^nid's  summit  from  the 
sockete  below,  by  means  of  the  Playfeir  altitude- 
azimuth  instrument ;  and  this  would  have  been  a 
very  sufficient  method,  had  there  not  been  the  one 
weak  feature  about  it^  that  the  dilapidations  of  the 
top  rendffl^  it  most  difficult  to  decide,  within  a 
few  inches,  where  the  general  comers  of  the  summit 
platform  should  be  considered  to  lie.^    Eefeirin^ 

1  On  ft  fatare  occmioh  It  might  be  worth  while  to  endow  *Jib  top- 
moet  oouTse  of  atonea,  forming  the  summit  platform  of  the  Pyninid, 
with  a  gnmd  aqnaro  of  carpentry  :  for  that  woodwork  might  be  made 
in  itaeU  an  approximately  true  aquare,  and  the  poaition  of  any  one  of 
ita  conieni  woold  be  regulated,  not  by  that  aams  oomer,  only,  of  the 
broken  itonea,  but  by  the  genenl  oontoor  of  the  whole  topmoet 
of  atoaea. 
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however,  to  vols.  L  and  iL  pp.  688  and  175,  for  the 
efforts  that  vera  made  to  be  accurate  in  tliis  point, 
vrc  Iiave  now  only  to  deal  will)  the  observations  m 
taken  and  reeordod  at  the  time ;  and  tlicy  are  as 
follows  :  the  sontb-eaat  and  south-west  obscrvatioDS 
gire  a  greater  tilt  to  the  PjTamid  tiian  the  north- 
eut  and  north-west,  by  O'  30", — implying  a  dip  of 
the  ground  southward  by  that  angle  ;  and  the  north- 
cost  and  south-cast  giyc  a  greater  angle  than  the 
north-west  and  south-west  by  2'  39", — implying  a 
dip  of  the  ground  eastward  by  that  angla 

These  quantities  evidently  throw  discredit  on  the 
luge  angles  of  deviation  in  the  King's  chamber,  as 
an  earth  effect ;  but  thoy  coincide,  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  remark,  with  the  south-east  dip  of  all 
the  limestone  strata  composing  the  hill  on  wluch 
the  Pyramid  stands ;  and  which  may  bo  distinct 
firom  any  largo  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
even  as  it  is  believed  generally  in  £^'pt  now,  that 
the  land  of  the  Delta  is  sinking  while  that  of  Suez 
is  rising.  Hence,  while  wo  omit  making  any  fu:^ 
tbcr  reference  for  the  psescnt  to  the  eastern  element 
of  angular  variation  about  the  Pyramid,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  that  every  one  of  five  dif- 
ferent sabjecta  of  observation, — nay,  six,  including 
the  geological  strata, — have  combined  in  giving  a 
dip  govthvxtrd,  as  an  effect  that  has  come  over  the 
fonndatians  of  the  Pyramid  with  time.  The  amount^ 
howorer,  of  such  dip  can  only  be  inferred  with 
safety  from  the  large  radii  of  the  Grand  Gallery, 
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and  the  coiner  observations  of  the  whole  Pynunid ; 
and  aa  it  is  indicated  in  both  these  quarters  to  be 
barely  more  than  32',  such  a  quantity  may  well  be 
n^lected  in  any  ordinary  discnasion  about  Fyiamid 
angles.  Though  there  is  no  harm,  and  perhaps  even 
the  merit  of  following  strict  rule,  if  we  add  that 
number  of  seconds  to  the  angle  of  the  Grand  Galleiy, 
as  observed  in  a.d.  1865 ;  increasing  its  26°  17'  87* 
to  26°  18'  9'.  Or  bringing  the  observed  angle  of 
that  noble,  and  most  ancient,  hall, — within  l'  of  the 
26°  18'  10'  independently  demanded  by  modem 
theory,  and  published  to  the  world  before  our  ob- 
servations were  made. 


PROPOSITION   VII. 

'HYPSOMETRY  OF  THE  OEEAT  PYRAMID  *? 

Datum  Plane. 

The  datum  plane  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  refer 
all  levels  taken  at  the  Pyramid,  is  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pavement,  alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the 
comer  sockets  (voL  ii.  p.  137) ;  and  found  to  be, 
practically  even  with  the  floor  of  the  south-west 
socket ;  from  six  to  ten  inches  above,  the  floors  of 
iha  north-east  and  north-west  sockets ;  and  rather 
more  above,  the  lowex  floor  of  the  south-east  socket 
The  same  pavement  too,  it  is  believed,  fix>m  whose 
Iffoad  and  well  constmcted  sar£sic^  in  the  middle  of 
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the  northern  side.  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  found  tlie 
iocUned  slope  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid  ilank 
oA  onco  to  liegin. 

Present  Vertical  Ileight. 

Thia  feature  may  most  appropriately  be  reckoned 
from  the  pavement's  upper  surface,  as  the  lower 
3g-point  for  snch  measure,  tip  to  the  flat^ 
jnare  area  on  the  summit,  as  its  higher  reference. 
lOn  that  area,  near  four  hundred  inches  long  in  the 
!e,  there  are,  it  is  true,  two  fragments  of  cooraes 
of  masonry,  one  on  the  other,  and  twenty-one  and 
mneteeD  inches  in  respective  heights.    A  learned 
suthoreae^  too,  a  few  years  ago,  described   herself 
[Had  party  very  racily  mounting  on  them  to  get  a 
little  nearer  still  to  the  sky  ;  and  they  do  enable  any 
one  to  stand  abfiolutcly  higher  by  forty  inchca,  than 
if  on  the  four  hundred  inch  area  level.    But  they 
arc  unfortunately  too  fragmentary  and  low,  to  assist 
,ooe  in   fonnlng  safe   conclusions   respecting  the 
[iriiolo  deficit  between  the  present  broken,  and  the 
|.«Qeiciit  unbroken.  Pyramid  top, — or   a  quantity 
'idoaer  in  linear  height,  upon  almost  any  theory, 
to  380  inches.    It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  ter- 
minate the   vertical   measuring  at  the  four   huu- 
,  died  inch  area,  which  does  poBaeaa  some  degree  of 
eomplotoncsB,  and  offers  an  approach  to  thoi»e  re- 
qniivd  data  on  which  the  final  quantity  must  be 
computed. 

Another  description  of  that  area,  is  this ;  viz.,  that 
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it  fonnB  tlic  upper  flurface  of  the  202d  course  of 
masonry  from  the  Pyramid  pavement  upwards. 
Hence,  when  good  measurers  give  the  height  of*  2  04 
'couraea,'  they  may  be  expected  to  have  included 
the  two  fragmentary  sets,  and  require  to  have  forty 
inches  subtracted  &om  their  observed  height  to 
compare  it  with  ours. 

These  jwinte  it  ia  well  to  settle,  before  coming  to 
the  height  itself;  for  the  time  may  arrive,  when 
more  of  the  upper  courses  will  have  been  broken 
away, — aa  several  have  been  already  within  the  hia- 
toricol  period, — and  the  'topmost  area'  will  then 
signify  a  different  number  of  courses  from  the  pave- 
ment upwards,  from  what  it  docs  now. 

How  many  courses  there  may  have  been  at  any 
particular  past  epoch,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  say ; 
but  probably  within  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
there  were  never  more  than  204  ;  most  likely  leas, — 
the  maximum  required  to  complete  the  whole  figure  of 
the  Pyramid,  with  a  topmost  comer  stone  100  Inches 
thick,  and  the  two  next  courses  approximating  to 
the  same  thickness  (agreeably  with  the  still  visible 
masonry  finish  of  the  Northern  Pyramid  of  Dashoor, 
and  the  superior  size  of  the  lower  socket-holes,  and 
lowest  row  of  casing-stones  at  the  Great  Pynuuid), 
being  Bometliiog  like  210, — with  an  uncertainty  of 
not  more  tlian  two  or  three,  one  way  or  the  other. 
AVberefore,  it  is  melancholy  to  find  among  earlier 
travellers  such  varied  statementa  as  the  following, 
— in  which  their  absolute    errors  as  to  courses, 
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are  often  fxirUior  illustrated  by  the  heights  as- 
,Agnod : — 


Date- 

So.  «f  Cmfmi  of 
•ttklttlM. 

tiMiicr 

MUAtMhw 

SmadyK 

1610 

£55 

... 

Onami, 

1038 

20Tor208 

09S8 

Mdioo. 

llWl 

AM 

GS40 

rmoMb. 

1004 

Sfi5 

7»«4 

\jtCMtm 

1099 

tM 

874a 

BcKuml, 

1709 

xut 

ttkw 

lNMo«lie,       . 

1743 

£11 

■  ■ . 

Pwry. 

1713 

^^ 

8344 

UttfWNI, 

1703 

£00 

f&32 

That  all  very  recent  travellers  arc  taltdng  about 
the  same  '  topmost  area '  sarfoce  ia  evident,  Imtb 
beta  the  ago  of  many  of  the  inscribed  namea  of 
ynataa,  as  well  as  &om  the  length  of  the  aide  of 
Mid  area  u  mcaBurcd  and  given  b)-  them  ;  for  every 
lower  coureo  ^'ill  evidently  have  a  greater  length  of 
■de,  to  an  extent  extremely  easy  to  mcaaure.  ^Vhen, 
[tiwrriiaie,  lileBBra.  Alton  and  loglis,  iu  1865,  give 
199  coorses  on  tlie  north-east  angl^  and  199  on  the 
south-west ;  or  Air.  Lane  in  1843,  203  coarse^  and 
«wie  of  the  FVench  savants  in  1799,  also  203, — we 
may  sospect  a  misapprehension  in  counting,  and 
not  on  alteration  in  the  Pyramid. 

Of  thoao  obeeners,  tlie  first  statement^  as  I  have 
■hown  in  toI.  ii.  8cct.  v,  lias  so  many  anomalies  in  the 
fint  fifly  steps  ^m  the  ground,  that  I  have  not 
attempted  to  follow  the  rest.  Bat  Mr.  Lane,  of  the 
Modem  Eifyptians,  was  a  phenomenon  for  accuruey. 
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and  prodnced  one  of  the  most  careful  drannngs  of 
the  Pyramid  cvei  made  by  human  hand ; '  while  the 
French  savants  of  1799,  devoted  themselves,  in 
number,  and  with  peculiar  enthusiaAm,  to  linear 
numerical  measures  about  the  PjTamid  (which  kind  of 
mensuration  waa  indeed  special  to  the  science  of  that 
day,  when  physics  meant  the  application  of  goometxy 
to  a  subject,  and  waa  as  yet  innocent  of  geology, 
chemistry,  and  many  other  brancbca  both  of  natoral 
philosophy  and  natural  history^  which  are  now  oc- 
cupying the  chief  attention  of  the  mass  of  learned 
men).  It  was  with  no  small  relief  therefore,  that  I 
found  the  203  courses  of  the  French  savants,  and 
apparently  those  of  Mr.  Lane  also,  meant  the  same 
as  my  204  ;  for  their  lowest,  and  which  some  of  them 
(i.e.,  M.  Lo  Vhrc,  and  Colonel  Coutclle),  have  actu- 
ally entered  in  two  portions  of  20,  and  52  inches 
re^rectivcly  in  height, — must  really  be  considered 
as  two  distinct  Pyramid  courses. 

That  they  were  long  held  as  one,  was  partly  due 
to  the  first  French  measures  made  in  1799  or  1800, 
being  previous  to  the  later  excavation  of  MM.  Le 
Pbrc  and  Coutelle,  which  took  place  only  *in  the 
*  month  Rainy,  of  the  year  9'  (January  1801)  ;  and 
first  disclosed  the  full  depth  of  the  supposed  lowest 
course  being,  not  40  inches  only,  but  72  inches^  or 
in  excess  of  any  other  known  Pyramid  course  ;  and 
partly  also  to  the  circmnstonco  that,  at  the  north- 
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cftstcrn  comer  of  the  Pyramid,  the  upper  sutf&ce  of 
this  V2-uich  duplex  course,  is,  for  a  small  spoc^ 
Ken  to  bo  formed  in  the  solid  standing  rock  of  tho 
hill  ^V^lencD  M-  Jom&rd  concluded,  that  there  was 
anctcnlly  a  raided  pedestal  of  seventy-two  inches 
Oil  which  the  P>-raniid  stood,  and  that  its  inclined 
lidcs  only  began  above  that  leveL 

Such  an  idea,  however,  has  not  only  been  directly 
diqiroTed  since  then,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's 
csAing-fltonesy  sa  already  mentioned,  beginning  at 
M\*enty-two  inches  below  that  level, — but  it  is  also 
■kown,  by  our  photographs  now  brought  hom^ 
combined  with  the  measures,  to  be  a  mistaken  ap- 
prehensioa  of  Pynunid  maaoniy. 

For  these  peculiar  modem  documents  testify, 
Iff,  That  that  portion  of  a  rock  course  seen  at  the 
north-east  comer,  was  abundantly  within, — not  only 
the  extcnuU  casing  and  proper  position  for  a  base 
or  pede«tal, — but  within,  likewise,  several  thick- 
BWWM  of  the  stones  of  the  inner  masonry  ooursei^ 
themselves  also  within  the  casing-stone  series. 

id.  The  standing  rock  was  used  merely  to  supply 
teoDOmically  a  portion  of  the  internal  bulk  of 
masomy, — not  to  form  any  port  of.  or  react  upon, 
the  external  form  and  surface  of  the  Pyramid.  For 
this,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  good  enough  ; 
ttd  the  Pyramid  builders  knew  the  fact  so  well,  that 
tim^ore  they  sent  puufully  to  the  Mokattam  or 
Jbsfaian  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  for  the 
deoMT  limestone  from  there,  for  the  outside  blocks. 

TOL.  IIL  m 
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And  it  is  not  a  little  uotablc,  that  this  Dorth-enBtcrn 
portion  of  the  native  rock  courae,  and  which  has 
only  recently  been  disclosed  by  the  process  of  dila- 
pidation— is  already  iar  more  decayed  than  any  of 
the  feigmentfl  of  the  casing-stones  found  by  our  ex- 
ploration ;  which  fragments  too,  though  now,  and 
for  the  last  one  thousand  years,  buried  in  rubbish, 
— ^must  have  been  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Pyianiid  to  the  weatlier,  for  fuU  three  thousand  years 
previously  ;  or  for  several  times  as  long  as  this  un- 
happy piece  of  rock-coarse  has  been  visible  to  men. 

Sd,  The  portions  of  standing  rock  thus  emplc^ed 
to  make  up  the  interior  substance  of  the  Pyramid, 
though  cut  square  and  level  on  the  upper  surface  of 
their  terraces,  are  by  no  means  also  cut  in  every 
case  coincidentalty  with  the  surfacee  of  the  abutting 
courses  of  masonry ;  and  as  the  rock  addition  is 
only  partial  and  accidental,  while  the  masonry 
courses  are  structural  and  extend  unbroken  around, 
and  as  wc  believe  through,  the  entire  PjTTunid, — 
we  cannot  allow  the  enumeration  of  the  latter,  to  be 
interfered  with  by  a  casual  and  local  feature  of  the 
former.  Alany  of  the  data  of  these  conclusions  are 
rendered  in  the  Photograplis  described  in  Section  T. 
of  vol.  ii. ;  and  their  general  testimony  is  pictorially 
represented  in  Plate  iet.,  which  gives  a  diagonal 
sectional  view  of  the  north-east  oomcr  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, and  shows  the  subservience  of  the  rock  to  the 
masonry  courses,  at  that  point 

Hence  we  trust  there  is  no  real  error  in  represent- 
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ing  the  courses  between  the  pavement  below,  and 
present  (a.d.  1865)  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
yramitl,  as  202  ;  even  by  the  French  meaaorea,  and 
Sir,  Lane's  also.  And  wo  then  have,  for  the  vertical 
height  between  these  two  places,  the  following  re- 
snlts  of  different  authorities : — 


im.  Jorut*  Mai  OwiUk 

UH,  u  ni«  Mi  CobUiK 

U.  N'oMt, 

C«k4Md  Howard  V/M^ 

Ut.  Lmm,  . 

Ibhmoad  B*]r. 

CFUsianTtli  (April). 
M«Mr«.  AiUin  mkI  Ingli^  ) 


imo 

18UI 


ises 


Ueimal 

■•auira. 


Step*, 

1  mctry,  f 
(Tiksow*, 
Rflwmnfatf', 


llilfcftim- 


V«L  IL  8Mt  V. 

Vol  u.  SMt  V. 

VaL  ii,  S««t  V. 

ni«  own  work. 

Mn.    Poole 

(5471-10.) 

AlexandriftB 

PatD>lil«t 

of  )84». 

VaI.  ii.  p.  131. 

Vol  U.  SMt.  T. 


nrifabh 


S43S 
A435 


ETho  Bimplc  mean  of  all  which  comes  out,  6440 
British  inches. 
Ancieat  Vertical  IleigU. 
From  the  present  fragmentary  portion  of  the 
Great  Pyramidi  to  deduce  the  heiglit  of  the  ancient 
omDplece  Htructure,  theory  mual  be  referred  to  in 
some  way  or  to  aomo  extent ;  and  the  simpleat 
ide»  appears  to  be,  that  the  now  missing  portion 
waa  only  a  continuation  of  the  present  Btructure  ; 
or,  that  the  building  was  simply  and  altogether  a 
fyramid,  but  '  cased'  about,  of  course,  aa  already 
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much  alluded  to.  Yet  this  conclusion  has  not  been 
always  or  usually  fallowed  ;  for  many  travellers 
have  had  a  great  fancy  for  mounting  a  colossal 
statue  on  the  existing  platform. 
•  After  searching  for  their  reasons,  however, — they 
appear  to  be  no  other,  or  better,  than  that  '  they 
'  thought  such  a  termination  to  the  Pyramid  icould 
^^i  *  lo(^  well;'  or  such  imperfect  reasoning  and  positive 
statements  without  foundation,  as  the  following  : — - 

'  On  the  top  of  the  greatest  Pyramid  there  was 
'  anciently  a  statue  or  a  coIosm.  This  appears^  be- 
'  cause  it  is  not  sharp  as  the  others,  but  plain  ;  and 
'  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  great  pits,  which  were  to 
'  keep  fast  the  colcsse  from  falling.' — F.  Vausleb, 
1664. 

And  again  : — '  The  other  two  Pyramids  terminate 
'  in  a  point,  and  hence  'tis  conjectured*  that  there 
'  might  have  been  some  colossus  erected  on  this.'— 
Veryard.  M.D.,  1701. 

On  the  opposite  aide,  however,  it  is  aDcged  by 
learned  Egyptologists,  that — Ist,  the  Egyptians  never 
put  their  colossal  statues  on  a  height ;  2d,  no  one 
ever  saw  a  statue  of  any  kind  on  the  top  of  any 
Egyptian  Pyramid ;  3d,  the  hieroglyphic  represen- 
tations ^ve  only  the  mathematical  form  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, or  terminate  it  at  the  top  in  a  point ;  and  ith, 
though  the  topmost  area  now  measures  near  400 
inches  in  the  side,  it  has  been  traced  backwards, 
through  various  autliors,  mischiefs,  and  dilapidations, 
gradually  decreasing  in  edzc  from  now  up  to  the  time 
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of  Plioy,  when  it  was  reported  to  have  been  only  100 
inches  in  side  length ;  and  as  the  casing  was  stiU  exist- 
ing in  his  day,  such  statement,  if  its  measure  can 
be  depended  upon, — indicates  that  the  Pyniniid  had 
then  lost  only  its  chief  and  tojymost  conuir-stone. 

Hence  we  adopt  the  Pyramidal  hypothesis  for 
completing  the  present  figure  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
u  the  only  one  at  all  probahle  ;  bat  must  steer  wide 
of  an  eiTor  in  applying  it.  which  even  so  eminent  an 
aothohty  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  fallen  into, 
on  p.  173  of  Murray's  Bandhook  to  Egypt.  For 
therein,  that  admirable  traveller  computes  rigorously 
the  height  of  the  missing  part  required  to  be  added 
to  the  present  decapitated,  to  reproduce  the  ancient 
complete,  Pyramid.  But  he  computes  it  on  the 
datum  of  the  pre^nt  length  of  the  sides  of  the 
sommit-platform,  instead  of  tlte  ancient  length  at 
that  level, — ie.,  the  present  quantity  increased  out 
horizontally  at  either  end  by  the  thickness  of  the 
canng-etoDee  and  backing-stones ;  which  important 
Isyexa  were  once  there,  and  must  be  virtually  re- 
pUced  now,  in  any  attempt  to  compute  the  origiiuil 
height  of  the  monument. 

Attention  to  this  refinement  in  practical  construc- 
tion at  the  Pyramid,  will  fortunately  be  found  to 
rcmovo  almost  entirely,  a  difference  to  a  serious 
omoont  between  two  mctbodn  of  Sir  Gardner's  for 
arnring  at  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  ancient  height 
For  whereaaoDonehandhegivcsa  computation  from 
Howard  Vyse's  data  of  P^iamid    base-ude,  and 
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casing-stone  angle,  as  making  the  whole  heigbt  of 
the  complete  Pyramid  5832  inches  : — on  the  other 
Bide,  he  computes  the  height  of  the  missing  portion 
at  240  inches;  and  that  quantity  being  added  on  to 
the  same  authority's  measured  height  of  the  present 
platform,  or  5409  inches,  gives  only  5649  inehes  for 
the  ancient  height  by  that  method;  or  leaves  a 
differcnco  of  183  inches  between  the  two  results, — a 
difference  large  enough  to  invalidate  any  theory  on 
which  the  calculations  are  founded. 

Better  instructed,  however,  by  his  example,  we  now 
proceed  thus : — Isty  The  vertical  height  of  the  ancient, 
and  complete,  Pyramid, — ^ven  by  the  ground  base- 
side  =  9140  inches  {seepage  136),  and  the  angle  of 
slope  =  61*  61'  14' — amounts  to  5819  inchea 

2dt  The  upper  platform  side  of  400  inches  (vol  ii 
p.  132),  increased  by  200  inches, — for  twice  horizon- 
tal  thickness  of  the  casing-stones  of  old  (p.  27), — 
yields,  with  the  same  angl^  a  vertical  height  of  382 
inches ;  which,  being  added  to  our  previous  mean 
measured  height  of  said  platform,  or  5440  inches 
(p.  67),  gives  for  the  ancient  full  height,  in  this 
manner,  5822  inches.  That  ia  to  say,  it  differs  by 
only  3  inches  from  the  former  result  where  no  part 
of  the  heigbt  was  directly  measured ;  and  enables 
us  to  state  the  quantity  now  being  sought, — or  the 
ancient  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  from 
its  pavement  plane  upwards  to  its  absolute  aper, — 
as  sometliiug  that  must  liave  been  very  near  indeed 
to  5820  British  inchca 
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Floors  oj  the  Chambers. 

The  heighte  of  the  floors  of  the  Queen's  and 
King's  chamlwre  in  the  Great  P3Tamicl,  are  import- 
ant theoretical  quantities  to  have  determined.  But 
tbo  only  two  full  authorities  to  be  referred  to,  are, 
Howmrd  Vyse  and  Perring  in  1837,  and  Aiton  and 
I  tngUfl  in  1865;  for  the  French  interior  of  the 
I  Pyramid  has  many  glaring  errors ;  and  my  own 
^KiDeMurea,  though  taken  with  more  core  than  per- 
^Bk^  any  others,  were  not  connected^  for  want  of 
I^H opportunity  and  means,  with  the  exact  features  of 
the  ancient  outeidc  of  the  building.  Hence  the 
munben  we  here  refer  to  are — 


Mamimi 

Daw 

RllMUbw.  tU 

flcKir  khota 

Pmuso 

Adoc 

duuDMr, 
flour  abova 
ptiunioat. 

IS3T 

MtMlbHlMK 

WO 

t)30 
891 

17S0 

The  differences  of  the  authorities  are  evidently 
burgo  ;  but  being  in  the  same  direction  as  their  difler- 
in  the  whole  height  of  the  Pyramid  from  the 
mean  of  the  obeervuray — we  may  expect  the  truth  to 
lie  between  the  two.  It  wilt  be  noticed  oIbo,  that 
^ireeably  with  what  has  been  renmiked  on  these 
cbombeCB  by  other  potaons,  each  of  the  observers 
makes  the  level  of  one  chamber  very  nearly  half  the 
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lieigfat  of  the  other ;  though  thiA  approximnt«  equal- 
ity requires  the  general  passage  floor  to  the  Queen's 
chamber  to  be  taken,  in  Howard  Vysc  and  Pcning's 
case ;  but  the  chamber-floor  itself^  in  Aiton  and 
Inglis'a.  Thia  ia  a  difficulty,  though,  which  need 
not  be  very  much  dwelt  on  now,  since  both  chamber 
and  passage  floors,  as  abuudantly  shown  in  vol  ii. 
p.  60,  arc  in  an  unfinished  and  negative  conditioD. 
Assuming,  however,  Howard  Vyse  as  the  oorrecter 
expicauon  of  the  idea, — my  own  observations  may 
be  made  some  use  of  on  that  hypothesis,  as  they 
allow  the  difference  of  level  of  the  chambers  to  be 
determined  pretty  weli 

Computing,  therefore,  1883  British  inches,  or  my 
measured  length  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  with  an  angle 
of  rise  of  26°  18',  as  obeerved, — we  have  a  vertical 
hcigbt  of  834  inches.  To  which,  adding  1  inch  for  the 
elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  King's  chamber  above 
tlic  great  step  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  6 
inches  for  the  elevation  of  the  step's  surface  above 
the  Bouthem  termination  of  the  floor  slope  produced 
to  the  south  wall,  and  5  inches  for  the  southward 
dip  of  the  reputed  horizontal  passage  leading  to  the 
Queen's  chamber;— but  subtracting  6  inches  for 
height  of  cbo  north  end  of  that  passage  above  the 
b^;inning  of  the  Grand  Gallery  floor, — we  have, 
finally,  840  British  inches.  ITiot  being  our  result 
for  a  quantity,  which,  according  to  Howard  Vyse,  is 
repeated  no  less  than  three  times  in  the  building ; 
or  1st,  fi»m  the  Pyramid's  pavement  to  the  floor  of 
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the  Queen's  chamber  passage  ;  Zd,  from  that  level  to 
the  floor  of  tiie  King's  chamber ;  and,  Zd^  from  that 
to  the  roof  of  the  topmost  chamber  of  construction, 
the  highest  known  room  in  the  whole  P^Tamid. 

Hence  for  height  of  Queen's  chamber  passage  floor, 
above  pavement  of  the  Pyramid ;  we  have  in  all,  by 

Bntiak  Ibclxib 

Bowd  Vyu  ud  Pnrins.       .        ...»     830 

C  nun  SiDTtli,  =     S40 

Alton  mJ  U^».  c^     891 

U«u,  «    SM 

and  for  height  of  King's  chamber  floor,  above  pave- 
ment of  Pyramid — 

DrtlWi  IncbM. 
Howd  VyM  kwl  Pcrniig.      .        .        .        .         =     1663 

C  Plusi  Kajrth, •>      I6S0 

Altoa  aiul  IngUa, =     1720 

Umo,  ^     1689 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  height  of  the  roof 
|pf  Campbell's  chamber, — the  anguhu- roofed  topmost 
iber  of  constructiou  above  the  King's  chamber 
r, — is  at  the  height  above  the  Pyramid  pavement 
0^  not  the  2496  as  given  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse, 
but  more  probably,  2540  British  inches. 

Similarly  ako,  the  roof  of  the  subterranean 
chamber  will  be  depressed,  not  1088,  but  more 
rly  1112  British  inches ;  and  its  floor,  with  the 
Colonel's  given  wall-height  of  138  iuchc^  will  b^ 
122G,  but  12&0  British  inches  below  the 
lid  pavement  But  then,  again,  that  wall- 
tt  is  a  t^cial  maximum  in  a  chamber  which, 
tbongh  ita  roof  is  level  and  truly  rectangular,  its 
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floor  (like  all  the  rest  of  the  room,  chiselled  out  of 
the  solid  rock)  is  so  excessively  uneven  aa  to  make 
the  walls  in  various  places  of  all  heights  from  40 
to  138  inches  (Soe"  Plate  iv.)  Something  more 
nearly  approaching,  therefore,  to  a  mean  of  the 
various  heights,  would  be  safer  to  employ ;  and  as 
the  quantity  of  91  inches — not  very  different  from 
a  mean — is  given  by  the  very  point  of  the  floor,  on 
which  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  have 
marked  *  the  centre  of  the  Pyramid,' — or  as  being 
touched  by  the  central  vertical  axis  of  the  Pyramid 
produced  downwards, — wo  prefer  to  adopt  that 
height  in  place  of  138  inchea.  Hence  must  be 
reduced  our  final  statement  for  the  depression  of 
the  floor  of  the  subterranean  chamber  below  the 
Pyramid  pavement,  £rom  1250,  to  1203  inches. 

Fresh-vxiter  Levels. 

By  an  approximate  hnnd-levclling  method,  l' 
ascertained  that  '  East  Tombs,'  where  we  lived,  and 
where  the  meteorological  obscrvationa  were  taken, 
was  about  980  inches  below  tlic  pavement  of  the 
Pyramid ;  the  sand  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about 
1400  inches ;  and  the  water  in  the  well  of  King 
8hafre's  tomb,  about  1800  inches  below  the  same 
datum  plane  in  the  month  of  February  ]86o. 

Next,  by  closer  levelling  with  a  regular  surveyor's 
telescopic  levelling  instrument  and  8ta£^  Mr.  Inglis 
ascertained,  in  the  month  of  April  1865,  that  the 
sond-phun  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  hUl  was 
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Tuioaaly  between  1380  and  1460  inches  beneath 
tho  Pyramid  pavement ;  that  the  water  in  the  well 
of  King  Sbafre's  tomb,  waa  at  the  same  level  as  that 
in  the  many  agricultural  wella  in  the  neighbouring 
irrigated  plain  ;  and  tbat  such  level  was»  1766  British 
incheft  beneath  the  Pyramid  pavement 

la  Messrs.  Alton  and  IngUs's  large  MS.  pious  and 

I  aectionft  of  the  Pyramid,  such  level  is  attributed  to 

*lho  Nile;'  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho 

Nile  itself  waa  not  measured  ou  the  occasion,  but 

<fflfy^  believed  on  principle  to  coincide  with  the  wcll- 

,  -water  near  the  Pj-ramid  hill, — a  hydrostatic  circum- 

I  stance^  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  obtain, 

u  wo  shall  presently  sec. 

Thirdly,  lierc, — but  primarily  in  pomt  of  time, — 
Howard  V}%e  and  Perring  made  many  and  accurato 
observations  of  levels  in  the  yeara  183?  and  1838  ; 
aniving  at  some  curious  resolta  too  which  pu2zlcd 
thenuwlvoa,  and  several  other  Egyptologists  of  tho 
period  alaa  These  results  were  mainly,  that  at  cer- 
tuD  seasons  of  the  year,  the  well-water  near  tho 
Pynottidfl  was  much,  even  many  feet,  above,  though 
■wnctiuwB  as  many  below,  the  water  in  the  Kile,— - 
down  to  whose  very  river  course  those  gentlemen 
appear  really  to  have  carried  their  measures. 

But  thoy  believed  on  theory,  tbat  the  well-water 
■t  the  Pyramid  should  always  coincide  with  the 
exuttng  level  of  the  Nilo ;  and  on  finding  the 
well-water  ao  much  higher  at  times,  they  concluded 
father  hastily,  that  it  must  be  fed  by  local  springs 
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from  the  Pyramid  hill.  Knowing,  however,  that 
&om  the  rainlcsft  character  of  the  climate,  true 
springs  are  unknown  in  Egypt, — they  poxmced  on 
this  apparent  or  supposed  proof  they  had  stumbled 
on,  of  the  exiflteuce  of  one  spring  supply  of  water 
at  the  P)'ramid3, — as  iodicating  the  existence  of  a 
special  phenomenon  of  extraordinary  importance  in 
the  Coptic  land.  Sufficient,  indeed,  they  considered, 
to  exphun  that  veiy  strange  atory  which  Herodotua 
gathered  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  about  the 
shepherd  Fhilition  and  his  flocks  being  located  for 
so  long,  and  so  remarkably,  about  the  Pyramids,  at 
the  time  of  their  building. 

The  hydrostatic  theory,  however,  was  wrong,  or 
imperfect  rather,  though  the  facts  were  well  enough 
observed.  For,  on  the  great  scale  of  the  Eg)'ptiaa 
valley,  the  well-water  at  its  borders  appears  to  be 
supplied  by  a  slow,  average  effect  only  of  saturation 
of  the  soil  by  the  river;  whence,  time  must  be 
taken  into  account;  and  the  greatest  height  of 
wftter  in  the  wells,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
parent  stream,  can  only  occur  several  weeks  or 
months  after  the  greatest  height  of  the  actual  river- 
inundation.  Neither  is  it  then  so  marked  a  pheno- 
menon; for  the  resistance  of  some  miles  of  soil  tends 
to  create  in  the  welU  an  approach  to  a  mean  level 
all  the  year  through,  or  between  high  Nile,  low- 
Kile,  and  high  Kile  again.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  se^ 
that  tlie  water  in  the  wells  at  the  Pyramids  must 
be  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lon-er  than  the 
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water  in  the  open  bed  of  the  river,  nearly  three 
miles  off, — and  yet  have  been  all  originally  derived 
from  thence.  Add  to  which  natural  phenomenon, 
the  effects  among  partictilar  wells  of  more  or  less 
drawing  upon  them  during  the  day,  for  the  supply 
of  some  hundreds  of  workpeople, — and  that  some  of 
the  shafts  were  in  the  solid  limestone  rock,  where 
the  water  could  hardly  get  in  at  all,  while  others 
were  in  porous  rubbish ; — and  then  the  anomalies 
nearly  vanish.  Wherefore  we  may  condense  the 
Colonel's  observations  as  follows,  and  consider  thrai 
in  so  &r,  as  veiy  usefol  and  well-observed  facts : — 

BriUihiMibM. 
StBd-pUin  near  tb«  Fynmida,  below  the  psvetnent  of 

Uw  Grwt  Pynmid, from  ISOO 

to  1&36 

High  Nilo  lenl  ia  October  1836  (above  tbe  kTenge),     .  1647 

Hi^  Nile  lerel  in  October  1837  {below  the  kven^e),     .  1714 

Well-w*ter  in  Jane  1837.  in  tbtil  No.  3,  ooe  of  nuny 

mcb  welb, 1768 

Well-water  in  October  1838,  in  HUne  ahAft,   .  1779 

Mean  Nile  Wei  in  1S38, 1796 

„      in  1837 180S 

Low  Nile  level  in  Jnne  1837, 1896 

„  „    in  Jnoe  1838, 194S 

It  is  observable  here,  that  the  high  Nile  of  1838, 
which  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  describes  as  above  tiie 
average,  has  barely  the  height  above  t^e  previous 
mean  Nile, — of  what  ot^er  authors,  as  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Lane, — both  of  them  widi  larger 
and  more  varied  f^yptian  experience, — attribute 
to  an  ordinary  rise  of  Uie  river  at  Cairo ;  neither  are 
the  low  Niles  by  any  means  so  low,  as  those  observed 
by  the  French  savants  from  1798  to  1801. 
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We  ahall  not  be  far,  however,  from  the  tnitii,  if 
we  combine  all  the  results  (see  the  French  measures 
in  voL  il  Section  v.),  and  consider  for  the  y&x  1866 
that  the  following  levels  hold  good : — 

BitUdibiehai. 

Eut  Tomba  sbttion,  belov  Fynmid  jwvemeat,     .  •«  980 

Saod-plun,  in  put^ ■-  1400 

Do.       in  otlker  pwta,    .....  ^  1500 

Ordinary  hi^  Nile  in  October,     .         .        .         .  =  1660 

Welt-mter  neu  the  FTrunid  in  April,  —  1780 

OrdinMy  low  Nile  in  June,          ....  —  1050 

These  three  last  levels,  howew.  vary  pr(^;reB- 
sively  with  long  continued  time ;  for,  according  to 
the  very  sure  testimony  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  the  monuments, — the  bed  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as 
the  surface  of  the  irrigated  land,  goes  on  elevating 
every  year  by  deposited  matter,  to  the  extent  of 
about  4*0  or  4'5  inches  for  each  hundred  years  near 
this  part  of  Egypt ;  or  from  160  to  180  inches  in 
four  thousand  years.  A  period  this,  taking  us  back 
to  a  very  remote  date,  but  which  we  may  have  to 
deal  wilii  on  paper,  and  when  the  fresh-water  leveb 
quoted,  were  a  large  number  of  inches  lower  than 
they  ore  now. 

Sea-water  Level 

The  Pyramids  are  distant  about  ninety  miles 
direct  from  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  direct  from  the  Mediterranean,  but  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  along  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Becent 
levelling  operations  having  shown  the  identity  ot 
the  mean  levels  of  the  two  seas, — ^we  can  turn  our 
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attention  to  the  Mediterranean  alone,  in  attempting; 
from  the  length  of  course  and  character  of  the  Nile, 
to  estimate  both  seas'  depression  below  the  Pyramid 
base.  To  this  end,  we  hare  to  deal  with  the  mer, 
not  when  in  flood  and  violent  cnirent,  but  lather  at 
low  Nile,  when  its  stream  is  more  regular ;  though 
stall  very  notable,  as  indicated  by  trafficking  boats 
being  wafted  along  by  the  current  against  any, 
bnt  the  stnmgest,  winds  blowing  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

What  is  the  &11,  then,  per  mile  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  river  for  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  its  course  ? 

For  theiDMB  diaUiMa  between  Amum  and  Roaett*,  or  720  milca. 
Sir  Oardner  WOkinKHi  nya  aboat,  per  mile,  .         .     b  6  incbea. 

And  Pnifeaeor  Chaix,  mbont ~  6'S    „ 

From  the  Kilometer  *t  Bhoda,  wbta  the  Nile  ma  kt 
h*  lowcat  in  1846,  to  Tineb  on  the  MediterruMO, 
Mcording  to  H.  Titlebot,  vere  554  incheb  of  fftU, 
eqiud.oa  160  mile*,  to  3-7  per  mile.  (This  remit  wm 
kindlj  oommnnicated  to  me  bj  Mr.  SMnnel  Birch 
of  the  British  Uuienm,  from  the  late  Leonard 
Uomer'a  paper  in  the  Pkitoaopkicat  Traiuaclio»»),  .     ■>  3-7    „ 

'Cairo*  ia  atatcd  bj  BnMeggerto  be  780  inches  above  ) 

the  aea-level,  per  mile  of  distance,  )  ^  " 

The  Bhine  lalla  in  the  last  300  miles  of  its  couiae,  per 
■aile, =  4-0    „ 

Asd  the  Thames  from  Cheitsey  to  Cheddington,  per 
mile, =  17-B  „ 

From  all  these  particulars  we  may  pretty  safely 
take  for  an  ordinary  low  Nile,  4'2  inches  per  mil^ 
on  150  miles, — or,  630  inches.  Which,  being  added 
to  1950,  or  the  previously  stated  level  of  such  Nil^ 
gives  2580  British  inches,  as  the  depression  of  the 
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sca-level  below  tbo  Pyraiiiid  pavement  for  the  epoch 
A.D.  isce. 

But  was  this  element  different  in  amount,  four 
thousand  years  ago  ?  On  one  side  wc  have  our  own 
observed  fact  of  a  dip  of  the  Pyramid  pavement 
south  and  cost ;  also  a  generally  believed  in,  slow 
sinking  of  the  Delta  region  of  the  Nile  ;  and  a  pro- 
bable alteration  of  the  agricultural  physical  aspecta 
of  upijer  Egypt,  by  the  escape  of  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Ethiopian  lake  of  William  Osbum,  sub- 
sequent to  tlie  epoch  of  the  Pyramid's  building. 
Bat,  on  the  other  side,  the  apparent  dip  of  the 
Pyramid  pavement  in  one  direction,  may  have  been 
caused  by  an  elevation  of  it  in  the  other, — making 
no  difference  in  the  h>*psometnc  position  of  the 
centre ;  even  as  the  sinking  of  the  Delta  region^ 
is  said  to  be  at  least  made  up  for  in  the  intervening 
country,  by  a  rise  of  the  land  near  Suez  ;  while 
a  bursting  of  the  supposed  Ethiopian  lake  may 
be  attributed  to  many  other  more  likely  causes, 
than  a  hirge  alteration  of  the  levels  in  the  Pyramid 
region. 

Altogether  then,  the  historical  evidences  may  be 
certainly  considcrctl  to  imply,  that  the  change,  if 
any,  in  relative  level  of  sea  and  Pj-ramid  base  dui^ 
ing  the  last  four  thousand  years,  must  have  been 
very  small ;  and  the  same  idea  is  given  by  oar 
Platea  ii.  and  x.,  representing  John  Taylor's  theory, 
u  extended  by  myself,  to  meet  the  positions  of  the 
several  passages  in  the  Pyramid. 
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When  last  referring  to  Plate  lU  we  contented 
ouiaelTes  with  computing  the  ajigles  resulting  there- 
from ;  but  let  us  now  calculate  the  lengths  of  the 
Revenil  ti$iet  concerned,  viz.,  thirds  and  fourths  of 
tbc  semi-side  of  tJic  central  square  there  depicted  ; 
tiie  data  for  calculation  being, — the  angles  already 
amoffied, — and,  the  number  of  9140  British  inches 
ekewheiQ  concluded  to  be  the  closest  measured  ap- 
ptoacb  to  the  length  of  one  aide  of  the  Pyramid's 
baae,  or  the  line  b  d  in  Plate  ii. 

Had  the  sea-level  been  the  only  hypeometrie 
quantity  successfully  approximated  to  by  the  hypo- 
llieais^  I  would  not  have  called  attention  to  the 
circamstance ;  but  we  bare  also, — and  in  addition 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  Pyramid, — the  levels 
of  the  topmost  construction  chamber,  the  King's 
chamber,  Queen's  chamber,  subterranean  chamber/ 
and  the  ancient  well-water,  all  doecly  represented  ; 
u  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment, both  of  pmetically  measured,  and  theoreti- 
cally computed,  hypsometric  values : — 

'  Tim  tfttanhv  nMbitt  tba  tugeM  dUTeivaoa  found  MywIiaNh 
b<>WMM  iWoty  uul  nbaamtioa  ;  mjuaI  to  87  inclMa  on  a  run  of  1200 
JMbiB.  Bm  tlut  b  r*ti>«r  tb«  aectanry  ooMBqamoc  «(  Um  roaidujJ 
jtagtkai  Mnouly  or  eamctioa  introdoeed  hjr  the  trailden,  in  tbat 
— IwOTOM  maam  not  hitherto  osplaioedi,  or  oren  nup«ct«(l,  by  Any 
■n4«ra  Mtthor,— 4h«7  ocM«d  (&«  dip  ot  tlia  «Bti»nc«  pt^wmgr,  and 
nad*  n  nearly  boriauctAl  for  a  akart  diaUnoo  befora  rcMhtng  tba 
wMMrMMa  shaaib«r.  And  yat,  it  ti  |ioMihl«  that  an  injiortani 
tamaa,  both  •ynbolicsl,  and  atnictanl,  may  appear  ia  our  acit  divi- 
da  «l  Ihk  vcluM.     (Ste  Piatt  tT.> 
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PROPOSITION   VIII. 

HATSBIAL8  OP  THE  GREAT  PYRAinD  1 

Arek  tho  frequent  m^ition  in  toL  l»  of  the 
materials  met  with  in  and  about  the  Pyramids,  and 
the  further  description  of  hand  specimens  in  toL  iL 
Sect  v.,  little  more  notice  of  that  subject  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  here ;  especially  as  the  natural  sub- 
stance in  which  nearly  pure  geometric  forms  have 
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been  executed,  can  be  of  no  importance  directly  to  the 
tiieory  of  them, — ^though  of  some  indirect  influence 
touching  both  the  lasting  powers  of  the  monament 
they  compoae,  and  a  few  other  questions  connected 
with  ita  human  history  and  interests.  The  prenent 
18,  however,  the  appropriate  portion  of  our  book, 
wherein  we  are  bound  to  bring  before  our  readers' 
attention,  and  against  our  own  observations,  any 
and  every  antagonistic  statement  that  can  be  found, 
— if  it  con  only  claim  the  smallest  respectability  of 
origin,  or  bo  likely,  in  the  preeent  educated  day,  to 
daim  a  single  believing  soul  on  its  side.  And  we 
make  this  proviso,  because,  there  have  been  some 
things  hastily  written  about  the  Pyramids  in 
nuMlireval  times, — as  *  that  the  Pyramids  were  built, 
'  not  by  men,  but  by  fallen  angels,  for  they  only 
'  eoold  have  moved  stones  four  hundred  feet  long,' 
'  etc  etc,'^which  no  one  would  thank  us  now  for 
occupying  their  time  with  :  especially  too,  when 
■ome  of  those  things  were  written  with  reference 
to  features,  where  the  several  seta  of  measured  num- 
hm  which  wo  have  brought  together  in  voL  ii. ,  con- 
tain their  own  internal  evidences,  and  are  capable 
ti  giving  up  a  silent  story  of  proof  to  all  reflecting 
more  convincingly  than  any  verbal  attempt 
of  oura  conld  speak  for  thorn. 

But  advanced,  as  we  now  are,  to  some  special 
subjects  beyond  the  bounds  of  numerical  demon- 
itmtion, — we  muHt  here  request  indulgence  for  soma 
ejitcut  of  mere  speech,  in  order  to  set  foi-th  in  their 
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true  colours  a  few  of  the  extraordinar}*  tbicgB  which 
a  student  of  Pyramid  litt^raiure,  even  in  the  plain- 
soiling  department  of  '  materials,'  may  still  expect 
to  find  by  his  wayflide  ;  and  in  such  a  position,  or 
brought  there  by  men  with  such  authority,  that 
they  cannot  be  passed  over  altogether  lumotLced. 

Composition  of  the  Pyramid  Hill. 

"We  have  already  stated,  as  one  of  the  broadeat- 
bascd  foundational  truths  of  the  rc^oo,  that  the 
Pyramid  and  neighbouring  hills  are  composed  of 
limestone  foil  of  fos»ils»  and  without  any  trace  of 
igneous  or  mctamorphic  action  of  any  kind  tnr 
degree  ;  to  the  utter  impossibility,  therefore,  of 
certain  published  tlieories,  as  to  S^'ptian  P3rramid9 
being  always  formed  around  basaltic  protrusious  of 
rock.  But,  to  our  great  surprise,  having  met  sicca 
then  with  an  officer  from  India,  employed  for  many 
years  in  that  Peninsula  on  gcol<^cal  surreys^  he 
spoke  with  the  greatest  confidence  of  the  'trap 
'dykes'  on  the  Great  Pyramid  hilL  He  had  seen 
them  himself,  '  when  he  visited  tiie  Pyramid  on  hia 

*  way  home  from  India,  and  there  was  no  donbt 

*  ftbout  the  matter  ;  for  they,  the  trap  dykes,  were 
'  cropping  out  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  hill 
'  tJhrough  the  other  strata  and  the  sand ' ! 

'  Were  they  standing  up,  then,  as  planes  or  walla 
'  of  rock  above  the  surface  V  we  naked. 

*  Not  exactly/  he  replied ;  *  the  chief  plane  or 
'  dyke  that  had  once  stood  up  was  now  Ij-ing  in 
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*  pieces  in  situ  &t  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  but  the  case 

*  waa    ncverthiiless   perfectly  clear,  for  the    dyko 

*  appeared  again  higbor   up  the  hill ;    a   regular 

*  groeustoiio  dyke,  such  oa  every  geologist  would 

*  distingmsh  in  a  moment,  and  at  any  distance,  from 
'  limotoDe  1* 

'  Had  be  judged  (£  it  £rom  a  distance,  or  by  going 

*  to  the  place  and  tracing  the  vein  of  greeDBtono 
'  DuOerial  in  contact  with  the  beds  of  limestone  V 
we  again  inquired. 

•  Oh  1  only  at  a  distance/  reaponded  he  ;  '  in  fact, 
Lhedid  not  leave  the  nsual  road  by  which  all  visitors 
'  mbead  the  hill,  to  the  Pyramid  ;  but  the  notable 
'  deration  of  that  road  had  enabled  him  to  see  these 
'  evident  traceft  of  igneous  rock,  just  a  little  way  off, 
'to  hia  left  band'! 

'Hen,  now,  I  know  precisely  what  you  are  allud- 

*  log  to,'  I  was  enabled  to  reply  ;  '  viz.,  to  the  black 
'basalt  stones  which  do  appear  two  or  three  times 
'in  a  line  Btmight  eaetwaxd  from  the  Pyramid 
'down  the  side  of  its  hill  to  the  plain,  and  ou  a 
'  liBck  only  a  few  feet  south  of  the  visitOTs'  road  of 
'  aaoent.  But  I  have  been  amongst  those  stones  often, 
'  and  turned  many  of  the  smaller  ones  over,  and 
'  found  them  to  be  only  looee  ma»>iiry  blocks 
'  brought  from  cLiewhere ;  and  now  to  be  seen  on 
'  that  ipot,  as  having  once  formed  there  some  part 
'of  a  well-shaped  building;  perhaps  a  tramway; 
t^nd  even  still  showing  a  carefully  prepared,  if 
'  not  also  poUslitid,  mrfatx  on  oue  side,  and  some- 
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'  times  even  ou  two  adjacent  sides  meeting  at  a 

*  particular  angle.' 

After  this,  the  officer  admitted  '  that  he  might 
'  have  been  mistaken  ou  the  subject  of  natural 
'  dykes ;  though,  as  for  die  materials  of  the  stones 

*  he  saw^  being  igneous  tx>ck, — what  he  was  now 

*  told,  proved  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  there ; 
'  and  BO  be  felt  sure  at  the  tim&' 

Internal  Substance  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  plain  and  simple  occoont  by  HowanI  Vyao 
and  Pcrring,  who  excavated  extenavely  in  various 
parte  of  the  Pyramid,  is, — that  excepting  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  rock  of  the  lull  left  standing,'  and  the 
granite  limug»  in  and  near  the  King's  chamber,  with 
a  few  others, — all  the  rest  of  the  Fyramid  subetanco 
is  built  of  rectangular  blocks  put  together  by  masons' 
art,  and  in  a  limestone  material  This  material  is  also 
stated  to  bo  generally  the  product  of  the  Pyramid 
hill ;  but  occasionally,  the  denser  rock  of  the  table- 
lands ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  l^ilci—ond  distin- 
guishable still,  not  ouly  by  that  greater  density, 
freedom  from  nummulitca,  and  uniformity  of  con- 
sistence,— but  by  quarry-marka,  more  or  lees  li^ble^ 
in  rod  painty  being  usually  found  on  the  under  or 
inner  sides  of  the  blocks  formed  out  of  it 

Fully  confirmatory  of  eveiy  item  in  tbis  account 
were  all  my  experiences,  so  that  I  had  ooosidered  it 

■  ■  Avwrafclvg  8  fMt  in  htight  oirar  tlu)  whnle  hue  oT  tho  Pjmmid,* 
Vmj  Mty  i  ic>,  8  (ivt  only  o«t  of  tbc  wMu  height  of  oMrly  \W  fcvt. 
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to  have  di^tosed  for  ever  of  oil  the  talk  of  some  men 
about  white  marble;  of  othera,  that  Herodotus's 
btingiiig  stone  from  the  Arabian  hille  waa  nonsense 
and  rapererogatory,  because  the  Pyramid  hill  could 
fimmh  plenty  of  the  same  sort ;  and  of  othera,  that 
there  had  been  no  largo  amount  of  building  of  any 
land,  becauao  the  Pyramids  were  merely  hiUs 
trimmed  down  where  they  stood. 

But  errors,  aa  well  as  truths^  have  much  vitality ; 
and  this  last  notion  haa  recently  been  produced 
again  with  Buch  effect,  as  to  have  appeared  in  more 
than  one  shapely  book ;  and  not  un&eqnently  to  have 
been  flung  at  oorsclTes  in  conversation,  as  being 
Bthing  we  conld  not  gainsay.  An  eminent  con- 
tractor for  the  execution  of  tuHt-claas  eartli  engineer- 
^ing  works,  haa  recently  declared — so  thcae  authorities 
ITBT — that  the  Great  Pynimid  '  was  never  con- 
^ttmcHtdt' — a  sounding  phrase,  oven  a  signal  flag  to 
under ;  and  meanings  tho  technicality  of  the 
being  interpreted,  that  the  Pyramid  was  not 
Bimilt  by  masons,  bnt  banked  up  or  dug  away  by 
luvrittB  and  qnarrymun. 

Well,  the  ctigiuocrB  of  the  present  day,  and  con- 
too,  are  a  wonclcrful  class  ;  and  have  a  right 
to  ha  heard  on  the  modus  opemndi  of  ancient 
worisi,  either  of  architecture  or  engineering.  But 
what  are  the  proofs  of  their  new  battle-cry,  *  The 
*  Gx«At  Pynmid  was  never  constructed'! 

These  two^  according  to    themselves — U/,  the 
ground  around  the  Pyramid  looks  oa  if  it  had  been 
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excavated  ;  and,  2d,  one  of  these  able  contractors 
who  ha3  been  twice  to  the  Pyramid,  and  spent  about 
three  houre  there  each  time,  '  is  certain  that  the 

*  ancients  had  no  machines  by  which  they  could  have 

*  lifted  such  large  etonea' 

'  *  Is  he  a  well-read  man  in  ancient  architectaral 
'  literature  V  aaka  on  onlooker. 

He  himself  says,  'Oh  no  1  not  at  all  I  He  never 
'  reads  a  book  in  any  language.'  And  when  refemxl 
to  the  Pyramid's  side,  where  he  may  see  the 
masonried  stones  up  on  high,  actually  lifted,  no 
matter  how  it  was  done,  bnt  aa  a  proof  it  was  done, — 
he  replies, '  that  is  only  apparent,  not  real,  building ; 
'  the  stones  were  cut  into  shape  on  the  ancient  hill- 
'  side  up  there,  and  left  as  we  sec  them  now.  And 
'  he  will  not  acknowledge  any  difierence  between 
'  the  dense  limestone  irom  Hokattam,  and  the  finable 
'  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Pyramid  hill ;  free- 
'  stone  all  of  it,  he  roundly  declares.' 

His  questioner  then  began  with  an  argument  of 
power: — 'You  say  thoec  stones  on  the  Pyramid 
'  side  were  not  lifted  up  there,  because  no  machine 

*  known  to  the  ancient^  was  strong  enough  to  lift 

*  such  heavy  blocks ;  and  as  they  are  of  limestone, 
'  and  the  whole  hill  is  of  limestone,  you  hold  they 

*  must  have  been  portions  of  a  high  onginal  hill 

*  trimmed  into  shape  in  situ.  Vastly  bigger,  how- 
'  ever,  and  heavier  to<^  than  any  of  these  limestone 
'  blocks  you  see, — are  the  granite  blocks  in  and  about 
'  the  King's  chamber  ;  and  as  they  could  not  have 
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*  toaaed  part  of  a  limestone  bill,  they  must  have 

*  been  lifted  ap  by  haman  agcocy  to  occupy  their 

■  pratftot  wcli-built,  and  well-devised,  positions    So. 

■  if  the  heavier  blocks  were   hfted,  why  not  the 

*  lighter?' 

Bat  this  pointed  ahot  fell  hannless  off  the  con- 
tractor, like  a  mDstard>«eed  &om  the  sides  of  » 
riunoooroe ;  for  he  answered  with  amazing  aphmh, 
'  That's  not  granite  at  all  in  the  King's  chamber,  it's 

*  all  concrete,— a  mixttire  that  was  carried  up  in 

*  little  basketsful  at  a  time,  and  then  cast  in  a  mould.' 

'  Not  granite  I '  gasped  the  questioner  ;  '  why,  look 

*  at  this  specimen  of  the  mineral :  it  was  pickod  up 
'  oateide  the  Pyramid,  as  buing  almost  exactly  of  the 

*  eamc  order  as  the  walls  of  the  King's  chamber  1'  * 

'  Oh  I  that's  granite,  of  course,'  said  the  contractor, 
taking  the  specimen  in  his  hand,  and  turning  it  over 
and  over  jauntily ;  '  bat  that's  not  the  wrUs  of  the 
'  King's  chamber.     Have  you  seen  Pompey's  Pilhur 

*  at  Alexandria  1    No,  you  haven't.    Well,  I  thought 
'  ao ;  and  it's  a  pity  you  haven't,  because  there  yoa 

*  would  find  the  whole  thing  most  completely  proved 
'  to  your  own  and  everybody's  satisfaction.    There 

*  are  some  marks  made  on  Pompey's  Pillar  by  counon- 

*  balls  at  the  siege  ;  and  wherever  one  of  them  has 


>  Millftcr  ia  tiiia  oonnmalloii  oor  elnwW«  id  thk  vraA^  hvrt  tlM 
■JiWilni^iiil  diflbrmcM  of  gnoH*,  ■jrwit*.  and  RyetiiUc-t^imnlt*  b«eii 
Mn  Mb  mvoh&I;  (or,  ■•  rvganl*  Mehit«<rtatv,  gnniU  b  th*  w«U 
mn  thai  lacIudM  *I1  llim  i  and  all  tbrao  uc,  tor  tbe 
I  tt  it  BiMMi.  M  Besriy  atMiiltf  to  e««li  otinr,  and  nlinly 
\tnmwaUhmtnHoQ9. 
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'  struck  and  torn  up  the  surface,  you  con  sec  qtute 
'  plainly  that  it's  all  concrete  inBidc,  and  nothing. 

*  else.  AU  cast  in  moulds ;  though  men  who  look 
'  at  the  outside  only,  are  always  raving  about  the 
'  beauty  of  the  granite  shaft,  forsooth !' 

'  And  you  formed  all  that  idea  for  yourself,'  asked 
tJie  other  ;  *  didn't  get  it  out  of  any  book  ?' 

•  Haven't  I  told  you  I  never  read  any  books  V 
returned  the  contractor. 

*  Tea,  I  remember  now,  that  you  sold  so/  replied 
his  questioner ;  '  but  it  is  bo  very  strange  to  find  an 
'  old  idea  ejcactly  repeated  in  modem  times.  For 
'  this  is  how  a  writer  expresses  it  in  1702 ;  tho 

*  quotation  beginning  at  the  middle  of  a  paragraph 
'  at  the  foot  of  pago  202,  thue — 


***  The  only  cuUrc  pieces  ihat  baT«  c«cipod  tho  oommon  folo 
'  of  Oio  rcBt,  uro  tlio  ooluioo  of  Pompoy,  uid  fcmr  obeliKks  of , 
'  granite.      'Tib  said  (he   first  was  eructiid   li;  Csfuir,  to  the 
'  mcmor;  of  iVmpc;  :  nou  think  it  a  kiiul  of  narU*,  bat  ctben  1 
'  incline  ruUicr  to  boUorc  that  'tfru  boill  of  meUtd  ctoiw,  CMt  ia ' 
'  tnoulds  upoQ  tho  pUce.     The  laltor  opinion  seeins  most  pro- 
'  ballo,  for  iherc  in  sol  tbo  Ica^t  pieec  of  that  ston«  to  be  found , 
'  in  Miy  part  of  t}i«  world,  ami  tbe  |HUar  b  so  prodigiooiOj  big  and ' 
'  high,  that  it  cooltl  hnrillj  be  creot«d  witboal  a  minuilo.      f 
'  Icnow  'tis  alleged  b;  thow  who  b«Heve  the  story  of  tbo  Khodiin 
'  ooloHiii^  that   the    anoieDto   had  the  advantng^  of  adminbls  i 
'  raaohJDoe  to  raiae  such  bulky  pivucs ;  but  I  »hoiO<l  reckon  my- 
'  self  extroanly  obl^ed  to  ihosfv  g^ntlcmiin,  if  thoy  votild  shov  mo 
'  no;  ptobablu  ritafiua  why  uniong  ao  gr«at  a  variety  of  Rgypttaa , 
'  moaumcotA  of  antiquity  llicn:  ia  not  0D«  of  marbtv;  aitd  by' 

*  vhat  QDfuicounUtblo  nccidciit  the  Htooe  called  graniU,  whicb 

'  waa  thou  ao  common,  ht  now  grown  tn  waroc,  Uial  the  nuwl' 
'  fluriooa  «o'|uir>«)  into  tho  worka  of  nalun.'  ciiuoot  find  Ifao  UaaAJ 

*  (ngin«i)t  of  it,  thai  ww  not  eniployod  in  nncictil  8trQolares.J 
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'  Aod  CTen  Iboa^  I  sliaaU  nippou,  mth  bb;  adTetuiries,  that 

'  Uid  qurriea  out  of  whicb  this  frtooe  vm  dug  wen  b;  degruce 
M  cbtirelj  exb&osted,  that  there  is  not  the  Icut  fooCiitflp  of  V>m 
luft :  u)d  that  Noiore  benclf  haa  loat  so  maeh  of  ftnoieoL  vigour 
■od  Ttcundity,  th«t  she  ib  not  able  to  produco  oev  odvs  ;  I  uuy 

'  Hill  1m!  aUoirud  to  ask  why  grnnite  was  onljr  tucd  in  obelvka 
or  Dolamoa  of  o  prodigious  bigncas  :  for  if  ic  were  realljr  a.  sort 
c(  sloQe  or  maibic,  I  seo  oo  t^asoa  why  we  might  aot  tad  amall 

'  piseM  of  it,  u  well  u  porpf>y>y,  and  other  pnMtinun  kindii  of 
Burib.  Hkbo  rcflccttotiB,  in  my  opinion,  toky  servo  to  cotifinn 
the  hypothesis  of  thoae  vho  bcli«TO  that  all  th«M  admirahlo 
mctraineota  were  aotually  cost  in  a  mould :  and  if  ihey  would 
taku  the  puna  U>  view  this  oolumtt  attcntiroly,  tbcy  would  soon 
bo  convinoed  by  the  testimony  of  (heir  own  eyoa,  that  'lia  only 
s  U>d  of  Donent  conpoaed  of  sand  and  calcined  stone,  oot  unlike 
to  Hkortar  or  limo,  whioh  grew  bard  by  dcgreee.  I  will  not 
pmteod  to  d«tormine  by  what  artiSco  thoso  ancient  workmen 
kept  the  cenieut  from  yielding  or  sliding  till  the-pillar  was  com- 
pUratvd ;  though  perhaps  it  might  bo  probably  alledged,  that 
they  made  a  mould  of  stone  or  wood,  besmeared  on  the  icaide 
with  some  fat  nr  oncboooB  subtrtance,  (o  hinder  lira  matter  from 
■ticltiag  to  ila  cover ;  and  that  after  tho  wcrk  nae  finiabod,  and 

'  lh«  oohmn  almogl  dry,  they  broku  the  mould  Uuit  prwerred 
tW  reigularity  of  ha  figure,  and  kept  it  from  falling.' 

*  "  'nMMluniiia80fiM)tbigb,iiDd24  io  compass;  'tia  plaoed 

*  on  ft  marble  pedealal  eight  fiwt  sqnaru,  and  crowned  at  the  lop 
'  with  a  chapHer  of  the  same  prontte,  of  whioh  the  pillar  conKiMa. 

*  I  IciMw  not  what  opinion  you  may  have  of  tho  aaoiunt  uugiucB, 
'  bat  tot  my  part  I  ma<it  confess,  whether  I  conHidcr  tlic  weight 
'  or  balk  of  50  Tast  a  moss,  I  find  it  c<iually  impofnblo  lo  con- 

*  ooiro  that  it  eould  bo  raiaod  hy  the  stroQgeptaiH]  bcttoonthvcd 

*  ?■"*■'■"■  that  wero  ever  invented."  ' 

•  80  there/  continued  the  questioner  to  the 
moclvrn  cngmccring  contractor,  'you  have,  in  a  book 
'  piinted  1 64  years  ago,  your  own  theory  of  tho  cusy 
'formation  of  granite  in  moulds  (only  you  most 
'  remember  to  grease   them  well    inside),  aud   a 

*  dtsU'Ucf  in  the  power  of  oucicnt  machines  to  raise 
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'  lar^  stonea ;  and  nil  this  in  reference  to  the  well- 
'  known  and  frequently-visited  Pompcy's  (Diocle- 
'  tian's)  pillar.    A  thing,  not  secluded  iu  a  dark  room 

*  of  difficult  acccfis,  like  the  King's  chamber  in  the 

*  Great  Pyramid,  but  standing  out  in  the  open  sun- 
'  light,  in  a  sea-port  town,  appealing  to  all  observers ; 
'  and  those  curious  inquirers,  woidd  therefore  have 
'  long  ago  found  out,  and  made  patent  to  all  the  world, 
'  such  a  flagrant  case  of  cheating  ;  or,  if  you  like,  such 
'  a  splendid  invention  for  imitating  granite, — had  it 

*  really  been  as  represented.  But  I  rather  incline 
'  to  think  that  the  true  difficulty  to  man,  is  not  the 

*  mechaoical  exertion  of  lifting  a  heavy  stone  when 

*  you  have  got  it>^but  competing  with  Nature  in 
'  m(ikiiig  a  natural  rock.    The  idea,  however,  that 

*  men  could  do  so,  seems  to  have  prevailed  rather 
'  extensively  at  one  tim^  and  has  led  to  tlie  ill- 
'  treatment  of  other  monuments  besidea  the  King's 
'  chamber  and  coffer  of  the  Great  PyTainid ;  for 
'  thus  the  worthy  Dr.  Stukely  is  compelled  to  write 

*  about  Stonchenge,  in  1740  a.d.  ; — 

*  '*Nerert1ielesatii(>curri*ntof90iiMOjiigethul)Mn  moremflr 
'  cifiil  to  BtoD«bcDgc,  than  tho  inwicnoc  of  tspacions  kuK)>(bcaidc 
'  the  geoeral  socestge  brought  upon  the  work  of  old)  b;  the  homo- 
'  ocmnuble  foUjr  of  nwDkiud,  in  bretluDg  pieces  off  willi  grcai  < 
'  homroera.    TbU  dctcaUblo  praolJoe  urow  ftom  the  silly  notioftl 
'  of  tko  Btoties  boing  faetUious.     Itot  aim  I  it  would  be  r  grenler 

*  wonder  ui  make  them  b;  ut,  than  to  earrjr  tliem  siiteco  miles 
'  bj-  urt  sod  fltrcngth  ;  ftud  tbou  people  miut  be  iDCXOOMble, 

*  thai  defaoc  tho  monuiaeat  for  so  trifling  r  fanoj;." ' 
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Exterior  Substajtce  of  Ike  Great  Pyramid. 

Portiona  of  Great  Pyramid  casing-Btoncs  which 
wc  have  placed  id  the  haiid»  uf  a  lapidar}%  have  not 
come  up  to  the  polish  of  '  marble,'  only  to  that  of 
moderately  hard  Uniestone;  yet  it  is  a  nice  and 
pleasant  species  of  worknl  stone  to  handle,  uniform 
in  ita  structure,  of  »inal]  Bpccific  gravity,  of  a  warm 
and  rather  mote  tlmn  a  cream-colour  in  tint,  and 
with  a  great  adapt-aUlity  to  cut  up  into  accurate 
mathematical  figures,  of  any  angle. 

Uut  the  onctcDt  exterior  surface  of  these  spcci- 
meiM  is  found,  in  nine  ca»es  out  of  ten,  to  be  of  a 
rich  brown  hue,  the  exception  being  a  pale  blackish 
tint ;  and  ondcmeath  the  browu  colour,  a  thin  film 
is  aometimes  perceivable,  rather  whiter  than  the  rest 
of  the  stone.  Altogether,  the  brown  tint  has  been 
taken  by  many  persons  as  the  remains  of  paint  or 
'  thellac  Tarnish ;'  and  as  a  proof  of  the  Inbrioation 
of  Pliny,  meaning  some  nnctuoos  coating  applied 
to  tlie  stone  ;  though  others  translate  the  word  as 
merely  polished,  and  consider  it  to  imply  that  sort 
of  polishing  which  results  firom  grinding,  or  other 
nwdtanieal  smoothing  process. 

Dr.  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  however,  has  found 
(voL  ii  8ecL  V.)  the  brown  material  to  be  oxido  of 
iron,  Md  eonsiders  it  to  be  an  exudation  from  the 
itoiKL  This  suggestion,  too,  explains  the  similar 
browning  which  is  fouud  over  all  the  tops  and  cx- 
temal  aides  of  mo«t  of  the  stones  forming  the  present 
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immmit  of  the  Grent  Pyramid  ;  atones  from  Mokat- 
tam  in  every  matance  there,  thoujrh  never  on  the 
ancient  exterior  surface  of  the  Pyramid  ;  and  there- 
fore never  in  &  position  to  get  part  of  a  coat  of  paint 
once  spread  over  the  bevelled  outside,  if  such  a  coat^ 
ing  waa  ever  really  applied. 

The  devclopmcDt,  however,  of  this  outward  iron- 
browning,  would  seem  to  require  a  long  exposure  to 
sun  and  air ;  for  however  much  of  it  there  may  be 
on  the  bevelled,  and  therefore  andent,  outside  of  an 
ordinary  casing-stone  fragment, — there  is  none  on 
the  same  fragment's  own  adjoining  surfaces,  if  they 
formed  any  part-  of  the  coutbq  of  masonry,  and  were 
in  80  far  in  an  interior  position.  Every  chippod  or 
scraped  surface  of  any  of  the  stones  still  standing 
in  situ,  OS  those  about  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid, 
LB  furthermore  lighter  and  lighter  in  colour,  accord- 
ing to  the  reccniaices  of  the  scraping.  A  matter 
abundantly  provable  by  the  dates  attached  to  the 
names  of  travellers,  in  the  label  spaces  wliicli  they 
have  often  prepared  for  themselves  by  scraping; 
and  which,  in  photographs  of  the  cyclopean  blocks^ 
placed  fin  d-kharge  over  the  entrance, — appear  like 
80  many  white  paper  patches  on  the  brown  stone ; 
while  Dr.  Lcpsius's  inscription  to  the  late  King  of 
Prussia,  looks  like  the  large  advertising-bill  of  some 
unscrupulous  trader.  The  untouched  parts,  there- 
fore, of  these  inclined  blocks,  are  decidedly  brownish ; 
and  if  not  of  the  full  casing  stone,  or  topmost  atone, 
hue,— it  is  because  they  have  not  the  same  unmiti- 
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gated  expoenro  to  son  and  wind,  on  account  of  their 
poeitkin  in  a  hollow  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyramid  ;  and  it  was  on  that  flank  of  the  building 
alone,  that  geveral  casing-stone  fragments  were  found 
hy  OS  with  their  original  outside  surface,  occasion- 
ally, not  brown,  but  pale  black.  Another  exudation 
of  the  stone,  however,  there  is,  which  seeras  notably 
to  require  darkncsa,  quiets  and  want  of  change  of 
air  £»-  its  muufestation,  viz^  the  ttalt. 

Salt  inside  the  Pyramid, 

Rubstance  is  so  abundant,  i-e.^  in  dense  platc^ 
an  inch  thick  often,  in  the  horizontal  parage  and 
Queen's  chamber, — and  so  scanty  ever)'where  else, — 
that  the  Arabe  believe,  both  that  it  csists  nowbero 
throughout  the  Pyramid  except  in  these  two  named 
localitiee ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  there,  simply 
becauBo  the  builders  put  such  'salt  atones'  into 
that  particular  dcparttDc-nt  of  the  building.  Yet 
dwra  ore  incmstationfi  of  salt  tn  lat^c  superficial 
axtents,  though  to  email  thickness,  developed  on  the 
vails  of  the  Grand  Gallery. 

Similar  incrustations,  too,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
hoiixontal  port  of  the  entrance  passage  and  the 
walls  of  the  Bopulchrol  chamber  of  the  second  Pyra- 
midr — though  greatly  reduced  from  their  appearance 
when  Bel2om  entered  it,  some  seven  hundred  yean 
after  its  last  mediaeval  visitors  bad  left ;  fen-  he  then 
found  iiicnistations,  or  rather  exfoliations,  more  like 
'  endive  leaves,  and  several  inches  lou^'  where  now 
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tbe^a^  nr  be  mensarod  only  by  tenths  of  inches. 
Yet  ir  ery  case,  the  material  comes  out  of  the 
wall  with  cun-ing  fibres,  as  if  it  were  a  viacooa 
substance  forced  out  through  amall  apertures  with 
enormous  prcasura ;  and  it  is  still  coming  out  as 
proved  by  its  decorating  recent  scratched  figurea 
This  fibrous  aspect,  appears  to  have  been  well 
noticed  by  Mr.  W,  R.  Wilde,*  who,  speaking  of 
ajiiilar  saline  fonnations  in  the  chambers  of  con- 
struction in  1837, — or  the  very  year  of  the  discovery 
of  those  rooms  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  and  there- 
fore before  they  were  blackened  by  t^e  smoke  of 
TisitoTs'  torches, — describes  what  he  saw  aa  •  a  re- 

*  marftable  incmatation  of  a  shining  white,  curly, 
'  and  crystalline  substance,  not  unlike  the  moss 
'  called  urmea  barbata  covering  some  of  the  trees 

*  in  Madeira.     It  is  found  in  little  bunches  on  the 

*  roof,  and  as  it  is  a  substance,  not,  that  I  am  aware 

*  o^  aa  yet  accurately  described,  being  generally 

*  supposed  to  be  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre,  it 

*  has  been  subjected  to  chemical  analysis  by  my 
'friend,  Profeesor  (since  Sir  Robert)  iCane,  and 
'  found   to  be  common  salt,  ckhride  of  *odiwn, 

*  He  etatcs  to  me  that  it«  occurrence  in  this  form  is 
'  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  illustrates  the  man- 
'  ner  in  which  some  species  of  the  alum  family 
'assume  the  curious  fibrous  and  contorted  figure 
'  of  these  specimens.  A  question  of  exceeding 
'  interest  here  presented  itself, — how  did  it  get 

■  Jfarratinf  tff  a  Vafagt  U  MtuUWa,  Tenrt^  ete.     DnMin,  I  $4 A 
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'  into  aud  crystaJlbse  on  the  sides  of  theat  •  '  ^:*berB  1 
'  Three  modes  of  resolving  the  probIem''^Jpo  oc- 

*  curred  to  me  :  either  that  the  granite  (?)  itself 
'  WM  filled  %vilh  this  substance  io  its  original  bed, 
'  and  that  it  oozed  out  and  crystoUtzcd  in  this 

*  curious  fonu  nfterA*Ards ;  or  that  the  atmoephcrc 
'  from  the  desert>  where  salt  Is  found  (as  it  is  in 
'  tlie  neigh Ixiurhood),  Wcoming  impregnated  with 
'  fine  and  imjulpablc  saline  parUclca  getting  into 

*  the  interior  of  tlie  P3rramid,  so  encrusted  it  aa  I 

*  have  describudt  although  we  know  that  for  cen- 
'  Umea  there  was  no  apparent  inlet  for  it ;  or, 
'  tiiirdly,  that  it  was  used  in  some  of  the  m^rstic 
'  rites  that  were  of  old  practised  in  the  lower 
'  chambcn,  and,  beiug  caniiMl  up  in  the  form  of 
'  vapottr,  cooled  and  crystallized  in  the  upper  apart- 
'  menta     But,  at  the  same  time^  I  must  acknow- 

*  ledge  that  none  of  these  modes  aatiefy  me  as  to 
'  the  way  in  which  this  salt  waa  formed.' 

Thftt  the  salt  is  almost  entirely  common  salt,  or 
jMoriJe  of  sodium,  Dr.  Wallace's  recent  analysis 

ifinna  the  older ;  aud  that  one,  if  not  the  only, 
origin  for  jt,  is  its  original  presence  in  the  material 

the  Pyramid  (not  tlie  granite  indeed,  on  which  [ 
luTe  never  seen  any  trace  of  the  salt,  but  the  lime- 
stnnc), — is  also  shown  by  his  analysis  of  the  num- 
oiuUtii:.  lime  rock  of  the  PjTtunid  hill,  and  the  shell 
liroeetone  of  the  sonthem  hill :  as  well  too  as  by 
my  own  late  finding,  that  the  recently  cut  aud 
poltabed  specimens  of  the  Great  Pyramid  easing- 
vou  ni.  G 
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stones,  after  being  put  away  for  a  few  months  in  a 
clwet,  are  quite  salt  to  the  tongue. 

But  tJiat,  I  must  confess,  does  not  of  itself  ex- 
plain why  there  should  be  twelve  times  as  much 
salt  found  in  the  construction  of  the  stone  fonning 
the  lining  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  as  in  any  other 
port  of  the  Pyramid,  or  Pj-ramid  hill,  yet  examined. 
So  that  the  question  may  still  be  opened  up.  as  to 
whether  the  Pyramid  builders  used  this  very  salt- 
stone  for  the  Queen's  chamber  and  its  passage, 
througli  aecidcnt,  or  design.  Unless  the  following 
suggestion  should  he  deemed  of  weight,  viz. : — ^That 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  salt  contained  in  all  the 
mass  of  the  P}Tamid,  to  crystallize  out  towards,  and 
into,  any  internal  void ;  and  that  the  product  goee  on 
increasing  therein,  if  there  be  no  veruikuitm.  Co- 
incidently  with  which  idea,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  Queen's  chamber  is  absolutely  without 
visible  ventilation, — forming,  as  it  does,  a  cul-de-sac 
out  of  the  line  of  the  pits&ago  lending  to  the  King's 
chamber,  with  its  peculiar  air-tubes ;  the  Queen's 
chamber,  moreover,  being  conspicuous  in  most 
travellers'  accounts  from  the  time  of  Simdys  and 
Greaves  downwaitls,  for  its  '  noisome  savour  and 
'  grave-like  smell  forcing  a  quick  retreat/ 


Mortar  of  Great  Pyramid. 

From  a  paper,'  by  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  Ph-D., 
of  Glasgow,  to  whom  two  specimens  of  Great  Pyra- 

•  Cktvftital  A'fiM  for  Afril  I8SS,  p.  IS*. 
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mill  mortar,  one  from  the  interior,  t^  ocWr 
the  exterior  of  the  stroctuic,  bad  bea 
WiUiam   Cluke,   OE.— the   toOam^ 
taken : — 


MvlMto  of  Bum,  ItrdnlDd. 
Cmmute  at  htat, 
CtflMMAto  of  mnj^fii 
OsMbnf  iTMH 

■  Water  by  KtnU  iilfaitiin.     . 

. 

m^ 

-M 
•41 

i-att 

fS-5*       j       MM* 

!•««       :         179 

Both  varieties  of  mortar  beii^  <<fwm"hcid  ai  qipear- 
in^  'a  mixture  of  plaster  of  a  slight  pinkisli  colour, 
'  with  crystaUixod  sekoite  or  gjpeam,* — I  shoold 
be  inclined  to  taj,  tiut  Mr.  Clorfce  had  not  ■eenred 
any  of  the  more  precious  miil-KhiU  oetnent  of  the 
fiairfiing  blocks  of  the  interior, — ^baC  only  some  of  the 
ruder  nement  of  the  maaoniy  ooonea.  Tbi>,too^t8the 
aami*  in  t^very  part  of  the  Pyramid,  and  has  jvt  the 
pink  aspect  m^cribed  to  it,  together  with  a  Tariety  of 
Uttlc  particles  and  lumpe, — all  ander  the  raze  of  a 
imall  pea ;  and  in  colour,  chiefly  brown,  red,  and 
white  A  portion  of  this  sort  of  mortar,  of  my  own 
fj^lbah^  which  I  recently  Lransautted  to  Dr.  Wal- 
latt»  he  de«cribo8  as  identical,  chemically,  with  what 
he  had  previomly  nxftrained. 

Hence  the  iibov*'  analysis  represents  the  mortar  of 
alJ  the  chief  mass  of  the  Great  P}*ramid  structure. 
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and  shows  it  to  be  different  from  luicicnt  PhoeiuL-iiui, 
Greek,  aud  fioman  mortars, — perhaps  all  mortar,  in 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and 
having  little  or  notliiug  of  the  carbonic  acid  with 
lime,  silicic  acid  ajid  sand  which  nboimd  in  tkeni. 
This  chswacteristio  fact  of  Pyramid  mortar  seems  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallace,  through 
means  of  genuine  chemical  examination  ;  and  ap- 
peared to  him  so  miusual,  that  he  -was  not  a  little 
interested  to  receive  from  me  afienmrds  some 
specimens  of  rock,  as  well  as  loose  crystals  picked 
up  near  the  Pyramids,  and  which  he  then  ascertained 
to  be  *  sulphate  of  lime,  very  2>«rtf .' 

IHoiite. 

The  fitone  which  1  have  called  diorite,  and  which 
Dr.  Widlace  looks  on  rather  as  a '  hombkndic  quartz- 
*  ite,'  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  forming  the 
etatue  of  King  Shafre  in  the  Museum  of  Boolak ; 
and  is  abundantly  distinguiithable  to  the  most  com- 
mon observation  firom  the  black  or  blue  baaalt,  and 
greenstone  of  all  varieties  in  size  of  grains,  found 
lying  in  fragmenta  on  various  parts  of  the  Pyramid 
hilL  But  it  is  the  occurrence  of  chips  of  the  diorite  (^ 
amongst  the  Micient  rubbish  north  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, to  which  I  would  now  call  attention, — for  no 
presently  existing  part  of  the  Pyramid  la  constructed 
in  this  material ;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  a» 
to  whence  so  remarkable  a  mineral  was  brought 

The  Arabs  always  say,  with  every  sb'ongc  stone 
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tliey  are  asked  about,  '  From  Upper  B^ypt ;'  but  I 
have  not  met  with  a  aingle  man,  either  Arab  or 
Enropean,  vrho  has  seen  it  there  m  sit,u ;  and  the 
coloored  plates  of  minerab  from  AsaoUfui  lu  the 
great  F^Qch  work,  do  not  coataizi  anytlung  at  ail 
^mcmbHng  it ;  so  that  the  question  would  seem  to 
be  stiH  an  open  one. 

Then;  are  likewise,  some  similar  questions,  yet  to 
be  e«;tUe<l  finally,  aa  to  the  Sinaitic  or  Syene-itic 
derivoiiou  of  the  Great  Fyrauud's  red  granite. 

Grande. 

Hence,  a  Httio  more  about  ffranitCt  bat  upon  a 
Mr  accusation,  must  really  be  requested  of  our  kind 
Br^a  patience.  The  extract  which  we  formerly 
gave,  p.  yu,  indicatfifl  the  scanty  knowledge  of  this 
lonlly  mineral  poBScfised  by  Europeans  in  recent 
;  and  tho  mystical  impossibilities,  therefore:, 
to  it.  In  the  present  day,  when  tlie  quar- 
Tit8  of  Altcnlecn  and  St.  Petcrsbui^  have  enabled 
aU  men  to  bUk  quite  glibly  about  *  red  granite,' — 
even  'as  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-  dogs/ — we  are 
catber  surprised  at  the  laborious  phrases  with  which 
the  liuimud  Dr.  Clarke  found  himself  obliged  to  con- 
vey to  his  rcuierfl,  of  only  sixty  years  ago, — a  notion 
^vf  the  tiort  of  mibstnnco  he  was  speaking  of;  but 
[bad  to  make  plain  to  them  in  the  following  rnund- 
iboDt  manner : — '  By  Qrenee£  Thehtkk  mtiriile 
*  ia  to  be  uudvratood  that  most  beautiful  variety 
'  of  granite,  called  by  Italian  hipidai-ios,  graniio 
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*  TOWO  (see  Forbee*  Truvets,  p.  22G,  London.  17V6), 
'  which  is  composed  eeaentially  oi feldspar,  of  quartr^ 

*  and  of  mic<i;     It  ia  ofteu  called  Oriental  granite^ 

*  and,  somt-iimes  Egyptian  granite,  but  it  differs  in 
'  no  rd^ct  from  European  granite,  except  thot  the 
^  ted  feldrpar  enters  more  largely  as  a  constituent 
'  into  the  maaa  than  is  uaunl  in  the  gra^tite  of 
'  Europe,  The  author  has  seen  granite  of  the  same 
'  kind,  and  of  equal  beauty.  Id  fragments,  upon  the 

*  shores  of  the  Hebrides,  particularly  at  Icotmkill.' 

Tet,  was  Dr.  Clarke  quite  right  in  his  day,  to 
take  80  much  pains  ;  and  had  he  lived  now,  he 
might  not  have  found  his  task  everywhere  quite 
finished  ;  for  thus,  an  English  visitor, — o  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  bearing  a 
name  respected  in  science, — remarked  to  us  in  our 
dining-room  tomb,  at  East  Tombs,  Pyramid  hill, 
with  the  petrified  nununulitea  staring  him  in  the 
fac(^ — 'WTiat  an  interesting  granite  cave  you  are 
'  Uvbg  in  here  I*  And  again,  divers  retent  travellers 
have  spoken  of  the  entrance  passage  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  being  lined  tmtJi  granite ;  when  there  is 
nothing  but  soft  limestone  tliere  to  be  eocn.  The 
excuse  may  perhaps  be  made  for  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  did  not  try  the  hardness  ;  and  only  looked 
at  a  distance  to  the  corrugated  surface  of  weathering, 
more  or  less  blackened  by  smoke,  and  rubbed  for 
ages  on  the  points  of  the  corrugations  by  passing 
Arabs  in  greasy  clothing;  which  gives  occasionally, 
with  the  assistance  of  chance  drops  of  wax  from 
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flaring  candles,  a  very  peculiar  mottled  appe&i^ 
ance. 

What  shall  we  say,  however,  of  a  literary  man, 
who  has  1)eon  oft«Q  and  long  iti  Egypt, — lias  written 
many  books  upon  it  most  learnedly  ;  haa  excavated 
at  tku  Pyramid  hill ;  and,  througb  meaua  of  broken 
pieces  of  the  limestone,  has  Been  beneath  the  cor- 
mgatod,  parti-coiourcd  exterior  surface, — witnessing 
there  only  the  soft,  white,  uniform  powdery  character 
of  the  interior  of  Mokattam  blocks, — and  persists, 
neveitheletts,  '  that  it  ia  all  granite  I' 

'Impoesiblol'  might  any  ouo  veil  exclaim;  and 
yet  here  ia  the  fact  :— 

'  AdoUmt  potot  oko  regarding  the  Pyramid  of  Suphis,  Mems 

J  to  raqoira  expUnation.    Tt  in  the  genarsUy  receired  opiakm, 

P*  that  Uw  Pjmmid  was  originally  oorered  with  s  eiiBiiig. . . .  Tbo 

'  rBWtrehon  of  ColoDel  Vyse,  tnd  LepHiofi,  led  th«m  to  the  ood- 

'  donon,  iioA  ibo  casing-Dtonc  vu  of  HmeKlono  of  Toomh 

*  (MolMIUm).     We  are  eompoUed  to  eaj  that  each  ia  DDt  our 

*  bnpreurioo.     Ia  t^e  courBo  of  repeated  visita  to  J««»ih,  iuolod- 

*  tag  k  rcatdcocc  there  for  a  (tme,  it  occurred  to  as,  that  tbo  cuing 
'  luid  b«eQ  rcnovMl  from  the  Pyramid  of  Sophia  at  a  rorj  carl; 
'  fmoA,  iung  beftire  the  dayt  ((f  Herodotus,'  etc.  etc. 

'  Wo  TTcrc   induced   b;  tbts  coonderation,  to  ezamino  tbo 
'  baumU  of  detritus,  which  cvorywhcrc,  and    to  an  cnormoua 
'  dipiK,  eoeombar  th«  pUtfonn  of  rock  on  which  the  Pj-niuid 
•adi.    Wo  (vaad  tboy  wore  oompoeed  all  but  cnLirclyof  frag- 
mtoof  a  gr«;  gnait«,  identiool  in  tpp«anuic«  with  (hat  which 
PlfaMa  Hm  itin«r  pasaagea  and  vaults.     It  wta  tlus  circunutttiDoc 

*  vbich  forocd  npon  ns  iho  ooneloson,  that  the  outer  cuing  also 

*  had  b»aa  of  llw  Mine  matunal  like  that  of  the  third  Pynmid. 
[*  m»  paait«  wu  obtained,  not  from  Sjreno  bj  the  Cutaraota,  but 
[*  fron  the  Pcnineiila  of  Sinai,     Accordbgl;  Herodotus  toILi  tu 

■that   Clwope    brought  thv  stouo  with   whioh  he   oovorod    (ho 

*  P^TBODd,  fruoi  the  nwuntainn  of  Anbiu ;  an  epithet  not  np- 
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*  plloablo  to  Uie  liinestoiM  hills  of  Tonrnh,  vhicli  vnrjwhcTC 
'  OTerhang  the  Nile,  a.ni)  do  not  reach  60  far  uitWr  nortliwud  or 
'  eastnrd,  u  to  be  vith  any  propriety  ontitlei)  to  tli«  oamo  of 

*  Arabia. 

'  The  casing  of  the  Qrcst  Pyramid,  then,  wu  of  gnj  granite, 

*  a  maberial  not  to  be  fvund  anywhere  tilbcr  in  Liiwer  or  Middle 

*  Bgjpt,  or  Ibctr  vicinity ;  and,  thcrvfvic,  rerjr  vtkiunblc  ia  that 
'  euantry,  b«caiiso  broaght  Lhilber  fhim  %  groat  distance.  It 
'  served  for  a  seriu  of  ages  aa  tbe  grauifas  quarry  of  Holiopolta, 
'  Memphis,  and  other  dtie*  ia  the  vicinity.     It  is,  «c  sabnit, 

*  thus,  snd  thus  only,  that  wo  can  icooant  for  the  entire  and 
'  early  disa[^icfln>itce  of  lh«  canng,  and  aliio  for  the  Twt  and 

*  AMip  wvch«  of  griuito  detritus  wbieh  turrotiDds  th«  Pyrunid.' 

Now  this  author,  is  do  other  than  WUliam  Osbuni, 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  and 
the  work  qaotcd  &om,  his  Monumental  ffistory  of 
Efftfpt,  published  in  1854,  in  two  targe  voIudics 
octavo, — containing  unitedly  more  than  a  thousand 
pages,  and  filled  for  the  moat  part  with  adrairaLle 
investigations  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  hieroglyphics,  and  their  application 
towards  elucidating  the  early  history  of  Eg)'pt 
Even  in  this  paasage,  too,  tho  author  Bhowa  his 
perfect  honesty  nud  loyalty,  in  openly  etJttJug  at 
the  beginning,  that  the  testimony  of  two  such 
weighty  autfaoritiea  as  Colonel  Howard  Vysc,  and 
Dr.  Lepsiuft,  is  dead  against  him.  What,  then,  con 
we  think  of  this  formal  declaration  on  his  part,  of 
grey  granite  in  place  of  white  *  limeatone  t 

At  first,  I  hoped  there  might  be  some  explanation 
under  the  cover  of  the  word  '  grey  ;*  which  may 

*  Dry  osMatod  (tDfcniiuiU  ttoem  to  Icce  llKir  oroun -colour,  and  focin 
fuwilvr  ■•  whitM  u  fluur. 
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mean,  according  to  the  8p4>aJ£er,  almost  anything  &om 
white  to  hlack.  Bat  on  p.  271  of  his  volume  i..the 
foUovdng  words  of  the  samo  author  settle  that  point, 
— when  wc  know  of  how  dark  a  chocolate  colour, 
neiu^y  black,  the  ooffcr  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is, — 
'  The  whole  interior  cased  with  grey  granite,  and 
'  the  square  inacriptianlcaa  sarcophagus  of  the  same 
'  material'  Hence,  the  cohvr  also,  which  Mr. 
Osbnm  assigns  to  the  fragments  forming  the  hUls 
of  rubbish  outside  the  Pyramid,  and  lying  against 
the  sides  of  its  hose, — is  as  totally' different  from 
what  wo  found  it,  and  our  photographs  represent 
it,— as  are  their  material  and  mineral  characters. 


\VTint,  then,  are  we  to  do  with  Mr.  Osbum'a 
book?  An)  wc  to  throw  it  altogether  away  from 
UK,  as  undeserving  of  any  confidence,  because  it  has 
thin  flagrant  error  in  a  single  simple  matter?  No^ 
ocrtaioly  ;  not  on  that  account,  according  to  any 
principles  of  common  justice  :  for  there  is  no  one 
who  baa  written  yet  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  who 
has  not  blundered  at  some  one  point  or  otlter.  And 
iriicn  tho  writer  has  been  a  great  man, — say  a 
French  Academician,  fur  instance,  writing  down  the 
doptli  of  the  coflbr  threo  whole  inches  too  great, — 
the  world  has  not  ceased  on  that  account  to  con- 
tinne  to  pay  such  great  man  adulation,  and  believe 
in  all  the  rest  of  his  writings  as  before ;  especially 
if  the  shp  should  have  occurred  in  something  that 
wu  not  his  /oi-ftf.  or  hia  usual  subject  of  pursuit. 
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Now  the  l&tter  ^characteristic  ftppenre  to  tiave 
been  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Osbum  and  mineralogy  j_ 
for  his  main  subject  is  hieroglyphical  interpretatic 
and  there  ho  seems  even  to  be  a  giant 

But  his  case,  as  already  intimated,  is  not  a  soli- 
tary one ;  and  the  records  of  Great  Pyramid  invee- 
tigations  {oh  tbciu  volumes  will  probably  indicate 
before  they  are  concluded),  contain  inatancee  numer- 
ous and  striking  enough, — either  to  destroy  all  faith 
in  Uic  teetimouy  of  man,  and  to  confound  any  com- 
puter of  mathematical  probabilities,— or,  to  laid  to 
the  institution  of  new  inquiries  on  the  adraiaeion  and 
weighing  of  evidence :  either  one  result^  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  nature  of  each  recipient's  mind. 


PROPOSITION  IX. 

ORIKXTATION  OP  THE  GREAT  PYBAMtD  ? 


ALTnouau  some  features  of  this  question  have] 
been  touched  on  in  previous  pages,  yet  fur  tlic 
of  condensing  all  the  information  and  depositing  it 
in  a  part  of  our  work  appropriate  for  the  purpose, 
and  easily  refcrrcil  to, — we  beg  to  wind  up  our 
jyJienomenal  Division  i.,  with  a  few  remarks  on  this 
important  question  of  astronomical  cmphicement 

A  PjTnraid  would  evidently  still  be  a  Pyramid, 
towards  whatever  quarters  of  the  horizon  the  sides 
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of  its  base  weie  pointed.  But  sumettung  may  be 
added  to  ita  other  meaoinga,  if  one  particular  direc- 
tion has  been  selected  with  some  trouble,  out  of  all 
other  possible  ones.  And  that  seems  to  have  bcoa 
the  case  not  only  with  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  with 
all  the  other  Fytomids,  and  most  of  the  monuments 
round  about  it ;  oven  down  to  tlic  small  sepulchral 
equare-ahaftcd  wells, — for  their  sides  are  always 
approximately  north,  south,  east,  and  west 

Thi«  is  a  direction  peculiar,  apparently,  to  the 
Bgyptian  monuments ;  for  the  Kcv.  G.  ilawliuson,  in 
bis  Ancient  Monarcliies,  describea  all  the  earliest  of 
the  Chaldean  temples  (and  he  would  place  some  of 
them  ^-nchronoualy  with  our  date  of  the  Great 
Pyramid),  as  having,  not  their  sidea,  but  their  angles 
p(Hnt«d  to  the  four  astronomical  quarters. 

With  the  Egyptian  structures,  sgmu,  their  sides 
are  directed,  not  towards  those  pointa  of  the  com 
pa$s, — as  runs  the  pruvalcnt  idea  of  many  existing 
men, — but  according  to  the  azimuthal  direction  of 
the  L>artb'8  axL^  and  a  lino  at  right  angles  thereto. 
What  the  direction  of  Uje  compaas  was  at  the  Great 
Pyrainid  four  thousand  ycaie  ago,  prol>;tbly  the  voim 
amongst  us  beet  versed  in  the  theory  of  terrestrial 
magnotiam,  and  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  mag- 
oetical  poles, — would  avoid  any  attempt  to  calcuhito; 
but  at  prceent  the  north  end  of  the  needle  on  the 
Fyranud  lull,  inclines  some  10°  towards  the  west; 
and  as  all  the  larger  mouumeuts  are  within,  and 
much  within,  one  dogroc  of  the  astronomical  or 
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earth's  ass  direction,  wc  need  not  allude  to  the 
compasa  ngiiin.  Ncitlicr  is  there  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  sniall<^  conatructions ;  for,  onaToidaMc  tear- 
andweiu:  on  the  stones  composing  them,  baa  made 
tt  imposaihle — with  their  short  radii — for  modem 
oleervation  to  determine,  whether  they  are,  or  ever 
were,  once  so  remarkably  accurate  aa  the  Great 
Pyramid  baa  been  lately  proved  to  be. 

Many  celebrated  travellcrH  and  competent  men, 
take  the  Viscomte  dc  Rougii  for  an  example,  have 
spoken  with  admiration  of  the  Pyramid's  '  astouish- 
'  ing  justncsa  of  orientation ;'  and  the  Egyptian 
astronomer,  Mahmoud  Bvy,  has  described  interest- 
ingly that  when  he  mounted,  on  the  evening  of 
March  2lBt,  1862,  shortly  before  sunset,  upon  the 
eastern  end  of  one  of  the  courses  of  masonry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Pyramid,  immediately  above  the 
nibbish-mound, — he  saw  the  sun  apparently  descend- 
ing vertically  just  on  the  head  of  his  friend,  whom 
he  had  placed  at  the  western  end  of  the  same  couise. 
But  as  these  vcrl>al  terms  of  laudation  may  yet  in- 
clude anything  under  half  a  degree, — the  result  of 
M.  Nouet,  Astronomer  to  the  French  Academicians 
in  1799,  giving  the  instruraeutul  error  of  19'  58" 
for  the  nortJx  end  towards  the  west., — may  be  taken 
as  closer ;  and  was  even  thought  very  close,  by  the 
Academy.    (See  p.  44.) 

My  own  measure^  too,  of  the  north  and  aouth 
azimuth  tt'cnches,  giving  19'  14'  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,— looked  very  much  like  a  confirmation  of  M. 
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Nouet,  touching  the  omoiiutof  error  iii  tlie  Pyramid 
as  now  existing.  But  on  aftcrwanls  nicasuriug  Uic 
truces  of  Uie  origiiuU  Pyramid,  luid  comparing  them 
directly  with  the  Pole-star,  there  were  ohtained,  for 
the  error  westnivard  (vol  iL  pp.  190-195) — 


Of  tho  north  raduf  tbo  line  of  the  onter  eamen  o( 
■artli-«ut  u*l  Math-OMt  uokati^  wtat  of  MNth, 

Of  «n«i  end  of  tlie  liiw  a(  onter  comen  of  n(>7tli-«4sl 
mul  ourtli-west  lockvta^  ■*■  90*,      .... 

And  of  marib  tad  of  t*\ntK*  jurwgc  from  under 

giaaho  portcuUii  to  aouUii 

Mmh, 


4   4f  W 


4^   4     0 


•f  5     0 


=  +  4'  a* 


Now  this  is  a  remarkfible  result,  uot  only  for  the 
vory  great  proportional  amount  of  reduction  in  tho 
infitromental  error  previously  bcb'evcd  in, — but  in 
tho  coo^ateucc  of  oli  three  parts  of  the  Pyramid  ; 
eo  that  none  diffcra  more  from  the  mean,  than  35". 
Notable  enough  is  this  angular  agreement  if  found 
in  any  |>art  of  the  Pyramid ;  and  copablo  of  proving, 
on  former  experience,  that  the  builders  must  have 
Attached  extreme  import&uoe  to  tho  feature  ;  but 
still  more  notable  is  it^  when  the  gi-enter  difficulties 
of  astronomical,  over  geometrical  or  mechanical  ob 
servationa  are  taken  into  account.  All  three  angles 
nuy,  however,  be  merely  geometrical  deductions 
&um  one  and  the  sami;  original  astronomical  obser- 
vation ;  and  which,  if  it  did  in  thb  case  turn  out 
+  4'  35', — might,  on  a  second  attempt  being  made, 
have  given— 4'  35",  or  some  other  largely  different 
qnauti^. 

There  is,  however,  as  I  have  proved  to  my  coat, 
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so  much  (lifHcuIty  in  comparmg  the  inclined  and 
high  eutrauce  passage  with  any  aide  of  the  Pymmi<rs 
base, — that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  two 
astronomical  references  by  the  builders  are  inclndod 
in  these  three  given  featurcB  of  the  Pyramid.  And 
the  only  constructional  or  pyramididly  learned  way 
that  remains  to  mankind,  of  obtaining  more  evidence 
on  the  subject,  is,  to  compare  the  Grand  Gallery 
with  the  celestial  Polar  direction ;  for  the  error  in 
that  admirable  and  gigantic  piece  of  construction 
wc  may  safely  assume,  as  detailed  on  pp.  39  and  60, 
to  be  leas, — probably  much  less, — than  2'. 

But  how  to  compare  the  Grand  Gallery  with  the 
stars  ?  At  present,  the  three  long  cork-like  blocks  of 
the  granite  portcullis  in  the  first  ascending  pa.<<aage, 
stop  the  way.  They  cannot  be  pushed  downwards 
into  the  entrance  passage  and  so  got  rid  of,  because 
the  passage  tube  into  which  they  fit,  contracts  below 
them.  But  could  they  not  be  pushed  upwards,  and 
southwards,  by  a  hydrostatic  press  acting  agtunst 
the  floor  of  the  entrance  passage  ? 

There  would  be  the  friction  of  long-cemente<l 
sides  to  overcome,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the 
blocks ;  and  besides  that;  the  performers  would 
have  to  consider  whether,  looking  to  the  rudely  and 
cruelly  broken-out  caveni  of  Ai  Mamoon's  hole 
close  by,  the  maeonry  about  the  portcullis  region 
might  not  collapse,  when  the  support  of  its  blocks 
shall  be  gone.  In  fact  this  eventuality  looks  ao' 
probable,  that  I  myself  having  seen  the  place,  would 
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only  now  venture  to  {wopoae^ — that  a  round  )k^  be 
boied  throng  tbe  pOTtcnllis  blocks  in  sUu^  ao  that 
tbey  might  be  obeerved  through  and  no  move. 
Either  sadi  an  opeiadon ;  or,  an  attempt  by  Uizee 
obeerrera  and  three  theodolite^  Toiked  aimnltane- 
onaly, — one  in  the  entzance  passage,  one  in  Al 
Mamoon's  hole^  and  tme  in  the  first  ascending  pas- 
sage,— to  carry  the  angle  round  the  pwtcnlliB  blocks. 
But  there  is  doubt,  if  this  last  operation  could  be 
conducted  with  the  requisite  amount  of  nicety. 
And  even  if  it  was ;  and  if  those  who  irere  engaged 
in  its  performance^  foUy  believed  in  ^  excellence 
of  their  own  w(n^ — would  it  equally  command  the 
same  confidence  from  the  rest  of  the  world, — ^that  a 
direct  comparison  of  two  mgnals  at  either  end  of 
the  Grand  Gallery  on  one  fade,  with  the  Pole-star 
on  the  other,  would  be  pretty  certain  to  receive  ? 
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*  WTiauver  any  TitateruU  st^  in  general  knoxoUdge  has 
'  been  made, — wheTiever  any  phUott^hical  discovery  arrests 
'  OUT  attention,  some  man  or  mem.  come  before  us,  who  have 
'  possessed,  in  an  emmeni  degree,  a  clearness  of  the  ideas 
'  which  belong  to  the  suiy'eet  in  question,  and  who  have  ap- 
'  plied  such  ideas  in  a  vigorav*  and  distinct  ntanTKr,  to 
'  ascertained  facts  and  exact  observations.' 

EEV.  WIUIAM  WHEWELl,  M.A. 
ffittory  of  lit  hdueUve  Saeneet,  p.  9,  Vol. !.,  1687. 


THE  GRE.VT  PYRAMID 
AS  A  METROLOGICAL  MONUMENT. 


IKTRODUCTIOK. 

Attes  hAving  shown  in  the  course  of  DiTimon  i., 
the  Great  Pyramid's  atrikijig  rf^;ularity  of  figure, 
perfection  of  workmaoBhip,  and  cloee  fulfilling  of  the 
teqnirements  of  a  particular  geometrical  conslxuc- 
tion,  touching  some  of  those  very  fundamental 
suttorv, — we  are  callod  ou  now  to  take  aomewhat 
higher  ground :  and,  while  discussing  atiU  further 
details  of  mere  measureB  made  with  care  on  snb- 
ndiaiy  features  of  the  monument, — to  endeavour 
to  Meertain  how  tat  the  numbers  given  by  observa- 
tioo  either  confirm  or  refute,  certain  well-known 
and  long-exprcaaed  opinions  before  the  world, — ^re- 
Bpecting  the  retuong  for  ench  and  such  lengths, 
breadths,  or  angles  having  been  g^veu  to  particular 
pwtaL 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards,  or  for 
more  than  two  thouaand  years,  men  have  been 
aoeortomed  to  talk  of  the  Qteat  Pyramid,  and  in- 
deed all  the  Pyramids,  aa  tombs  of  kings  or  persons 
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of  kingly  race  Thut  is,  moet  men  of  West-European 
civilisation  hnve  <lonc  so  ;  for  in  the  East,  there 
seem  always  to  have  been  trwlitions  of  an  opposite 
chamcter;  or  as  to  something  connected  with  science, 
religion,  or  wealth,  being  locked  up  for  future  gcno- 
lationa,  and  more  remarkably  in  the  Great  PjTamid 
than  in  any  other.  Within  the  past  two  bnndred 
years,  however,  this  last  form  of  belief  has  gained 
many  supporters  both  in  Great  Britain,  on  tlic  Con- 
tinent, and  in  America ;  gradually  assuming  with 
them  the  shape  of  a  settled  hypothesis, — that  som^  f 
how  or  other  the  Great  Pyramid  was  intended  to  be 
a  grand  metrological,  or  '  weights  and  measures,' 
monument  for  mankind.  Not  eo  much  though,  as  a 
place  of  frequent  reference  for  those  things, — as  for  _ 
preserving  safely— during  somo  thousands  of  years,  ■ 
and  through  all  intervening  revolutions  of  nations, 
empires,  and  religious  creeds — the  grand  standards 
of  metrology,  true  to  their  original  settlement  in  old 
primeval  times.  For  they  were  considered  then,  as 
now,  to  form  some  of  the  most  necessary  material 
means  of  civilisation  :  yea,  even  '  the  very  rules 
'  whereby  all  men's  rights  and  properties  are  eel 
'  forth,  distinguished,  and  valued,  the  altoration 
'  whereof  might  bring  much  inconvenience,  wiUi- 
*  out  any  prospect  of  advantage  ;' — as  an  anonymous 
author  on  the  Great  Pyramid  wrote,  in  the  year 
1706. 

I'he  first  dawn  of  this  view  in  English  literature, 
is  probably  couUined  in  the  works  of  Bialiop  Ouni- 
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berland  of  Potcrboroagh,  am.  1685  ;  though  it  there 
takes  little  otlicr  form  than  assuming,  that  the 
aeventl  porta  of  the  Pyramid  vrcFC  regulated  in  UM^ 
according  to  convenient  even  niunberB  of  local 
atandards  of  measure  then  exieting.  But  the  buV 
sequent  anunjrmous  author  above  quoted,  pn> 
uounccs  bohlly  for  the  object  of  the  Pyramid's 
eiectiou  having  been  to  supply, — or  commemorate 
through  all  timo  what  was  once  sup]>licd,~to  the 
varioos  originei  oi  mankind,  as  their  several  weights 
juul  ueasurt>3 ;  witliout,  too,  having  any  special  con- 
neoDon  with  what  mi^t  be  in  vogue  amoogrt  the 
Egyptiaua  in  partioolar.  And  after  having  shown, 
but  in  a  manner  which  he  himself  allows  is  rather 
oliscure,  and  which  I  must  confess  m}'seLf  unable  lo 
follow  satisfactorily — that  some  early  Saxon  mea- 
nms  were  represented  by  certain  proportions  in  the 
PjTamid, — he  more  emphaticaUy  adds,  'and  if  we 

*  consider  the  standards  of  our  Enrjlieh  measures  here 

*  found,  which  you  have  seen,  and  the  standards  of 
'  snch  ancient  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  mea- 
'  Rire^  which  you  will  sec  if  you  please,  you  will 
'  &Qd  it  very  hard  to  conjecture  that  they  were  all 
'  in  use  amongst  the  f^jptians.' 

A  second  edition  of  tlm  curious  and  most  in- 
geniooB  treatise  was  publisbctl  in  1715  ;  and  states 
in  the  title-page,  equally  witli  its  predecessor,  that 
tin  author  was  Mr.  John  Greaves,  '  Astronomy  Pro- 
fcMor  at  Oxford.'  But  he  died  in  1662,  and  there 
is  no  traoe  of  the.  work  having  existed  before  1706  ; 
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and  though  hia.  Professor  Greaves',  mcasurca  at  the 
Pyramid,  in  1637,  arc  tlio  things  fountled  on  in  con- 
docting  the  investigation, — the  conclusions,  particu- 
larly the  date  of  the  Pyramid's  huildiug,  arc  directly 
opposed  to  his  acknowledged  publications  on  the 
subject' 

Metrological  purposes  for  the  Great  Pyramid  were 
also  maintained  in  France  by  M.  Paucton  in  1780 ; 
and  by  M.  Bomd  de  I'Isle  in  1789  :  were  much  al- 
luded to  by  the  French  savants  in  Egypt  in  1799  : 
resumed  again  in  England  hy  the  Hev.  Thomas 
Gabb  in  1806  in  his  Pints  P\framid%s;  and  finally 
published  on  by  the  late  John  Taylor  in  1859  and 
1864. 

'  Hw  titl4-pftga  of  the  above  work  raiu  Uras ; — 

■  The  Ongin  u^  Antiquity  of  oar  Englub  Wei^ti  and  Meamra 
'  diacowrad  by  tlieir  n«ar  AgrecHunt  iritk  mcji  Staodarda  tJial 

*  u«  now  found  la  ods  of  the  EgQrptiaii  Pyrauiiila.    TogMbar 

*  with  tiu    EjLplanatioB  o[  divan    liao*  tbaroiit  hantoroM 
'Boaound. 

'  By  Uit.  JoHK  Obsath^ 
•  Aatnmomy  Profeaaor  at  Oxford- 

*Aa  alao;   Somo  ConjocturM   cnnccnunj  tlia  Tin*  wban  tbaao 

'  VftKmA»  wer«  t»iilt ;  in  Aanrer  to  oertatD  I«tt«n,  «la. 
*  LondOD  t  printed  (or  G.  8awbriil^  at  the  thm  Flowor-de-Lnou 

*  in  little  Britain.     1706.' 

Wliila  i&  ProfMaor  0n4V(«'  own  vorin^  ooIlectMl  by  Dr.  Birek, 
bcndca  hii  own  opinioua,  tlia  f oUowlag  likvwiaa  ^ppoaiti  being  quoted 
•ppanntly  with  bonour  .-— 

*  For  my  lin^Ur  good  friend,  Mr.  John  Oraavtii 

*  fin,  —  L  am  moro  ind«htod  to  your  affectioaa,  than  to  your  jadf*^ 
'  aaent  in  makiiif  mo  a  cenaor  of  your  leaned  picoa     It  had  imA  par* 
■  adveatura  beaa  mncb  amits,  tf  yon  had  bofn  ao  far  at  coal  m  to  ka*« 

*  affoided  u  >  partiooJar  topognpkical  map  o(  Ibt  ]ilao«  when  tJuaa 

*  wmvMCtubttnOhmmtmolai  atand.  Yar  by  that  m  might  hare  baaa 
'  aMa  tbo  batter  to  haw  jud^  of  th«  diacAOrae  of  a  leam»d  geUii»- 
'  Skan  of  Bavaria,  /«A<winc»  Frtdcriat§  Htntart,  wLo  in  tht  tweuttcib 
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Some  other  authors  probably  should  be  mentioned 
as  having  written  with  similar  views;  but  I  have 
not  met  with  any  of  their  theories,  either  so  origiual 
in  their  nature,  grand  in  conception,  or  whose  num- 
bers come  by  any  means  so  close  to  the  best  PjTamid 
measures,  as  do  the  late  Jolm  Taylor's ;  and  that  sort 
of  numerical  agreement  is,  in  bo  far  as  it  exists  at 
all,  the  main  feature  which  we  have  to  look  to  in 
the  present  department  of  oar  woric.  Ho  apology 
need  therefore  be  ofiered,  for  beginning  with  John 
Taylor,  and  giving  his  ideas  a  severer  scrutiny  than 
[those  of  any  other  theorist  Simply,  therefore,  loav- 
I  ing  his  numbers  to  come  out  of  such  a  trial  brighter, 

*  ffliipln-  af  hii  Adwrinmda  BOa^e»  Theeia^  Mpttria,  vndcanmn  to 

*  Ukm  aff  (no  tba  foWKUra  <if  Ukm  ftapaidMii  bvUdioga  the  KMndkl 

*  at  folly  M)(l  mfeclDen,  which  in  Um  oommon  judgement  o(  the  world 

*  bath  itraek  upon  tktm  ;  and  wonM  pnmtde  us,  thftfc  tli«  l^nuiudj 

*  ajm  monvments  o(  tb«  mfslu-  viadum  cf  tlie  niMn  o(  them,  «ad  trf 

*  wrailfoiii  DM  uid  benefit  to  Um  wnimtry,  m  niMnt«tniiiK  tlie  btuiks 
*«l  llwl  fMtt  «f  tbo  riT«r  upon  wbkh  tilt  city  of  Mpniphu  BtKnda, 

,■  wUdi  otherwiw  were  in  Axaga  to  bo  swept  nwaj  bj  the  tutraly 
'  ■■yBlnm  «f  Uw  river,  if  it  wen  not  ch«okt  by  tbeee  wonderful 

r*  ■fawH«w.     If  yoar  Uiaitrt   will  give  you.  Ickvo  to  write  unto  lae, 

!  *  girw  me  jov  jod^mcnt  epan  tliat  diaouune  uf  hit.  Otie  thing  I 
4  Bia'd  in  yaor  work,  which  mftket  me  mspeot  it  it  oat  of  n<ih 

i  *  Botteat  M  meny  rcjxirt.  becftoee  I  find  not  th*t  yoo  do  it  w>  much 
'  hoamir  la  to  natne  it ;  I  iDe*n  the  Sphinx,  -whicli  u  wont  t«  be  ro)iro- 
lOtaA  onUi  ue  in  Um  ekeiw  n(  th«  hc«d  kitd  elKKilden  of  a  wouul 

*  Wkn  jom  liat  ^  loee  k>  much  tiae.  let  m*  hear  fiofa  jrau  what  jou 

*  hftve  obeerred  cotucnttng  that  |n<«e.  if  at  leeat  it  yielded  anytUng 
'  worth  four  obacmtion.  Sir,  let  not  tlie  worid  be  deceived  in  their 
'  ailiartaHuai  to  paKake  of  yvm  ooUeotaom  in  your  tnvule.     I  aeeiite 

*  aHMlt  t^  "  t^7  *>U  gieally  bencAt  the  generality,  ao  will  Lbey 

*  awfa  paitieiilarl/  yenr  tnia  and  faithful  (rlead, 

'  Joax  Halo.' 

*  Awa  Eros  Cdllwi  Mil  18M  i/0(<oto' IMS.' 

'  Ooqunaod  foe  to  Mi.  I^iQeiii,  and  rcqueet  him  to  fcud  mu>  Pkih- 
■torjriu.' 
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if  they  can,— we  ehall  proceed  forthwith  to  institute 
such  examination,  and  in  as  impartial  and  even 
unsparing  a  mood  as  we  can  muster  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

Etymologically,  indeed,  Mr.  Taylor  may  be  wron^ 
or  he  may  bo  right,  in  the  Greek  derivation  of  the 
word  Pyramid  being,  not  aa  hitherto  supiMscd,  &om 
•rvptjtre  (which  had  made  some  pci'sons  look  on 
monuments  of  that  shape  and  name  on  having  boen 
erected  by  Persian  fire-woishippcrs),  but  from  wvpo*, 
V)hetU,ant\.  fUrpov,  measure.  Words  wliich  might  be 
token,  as  designating  the  phmitirc  purpose  for  which 
weights  and  mcasurus  were  first  employed  amongst 
men  ;  and  some  foundation,  too,  for  the  popular  tra- 
dition, 80  rife  in  Sir  John  Mauudeville's  day,  of  the 
Pyramids  having  been  built  by  Joseph  for  graua- 
riea*    Yet  it  matters  little,  we  say,  what  meaning  of 

■  *Ani  BAV  Abe  I  Mliall»  ipek*  at  mother  tUng  ikt,t  ia  beyooda 
'  BobyloyiM  (B«byloyno  Ui«  leiM.  Btgb  ik»  rigbto  grot  cftie  of  C»]rrc) 
■  abov*  the  IUnIs  of  Nyle,  toward  Um  Dcmt^  betwMB  Alriik  and  E^|it 
•ofCanopic;  tliKtiit»>ejnitba  gMniMirwof  Joaoph,  Uutho  !«t  Bi*k*, 
'  for  to  kep«  tlie  QnyWM  (or  th«  perilc  of  the  den  yerta.  Ami  thai 
'  hen  nud«  of  rton,  fuUe  wd  nudo  of  mMOflnea  craft ;  of  tlM  whiiih*, 
<  two  b«D  m«rTef  [Mil*  groba  and  hyt ;  and  the  lotlur  ns  boi  aot  M 
'grate 

'  Anil  every  gener  hstbe  a  gat*  for  to  ontn  wlthiniw,  a  iTtUla 
'  h^ghe  fro  th«  «*rtho ;    for  the  Und  is  wKstod  utd  ftflon  >iUi«  tbo 

*  gpmoa  were  vaAn  ;  ivnd  withinse  Uvi  hco  alio  ftill  of  Bcqkfotee. 

*  ABdal>ovaatiieOrener4«  withaiit«n  hen  m&ny  acriptiiKe  of  dyvene 
'  Unptgee  {  Knd  vuu  men  eoy n,  that  Umi  bm  awpuhona  of  givta  Lord^ 

*  ttutt  wares  aomtyno :  but  tlut  ia  not  treue ;  for  alia  the  oommon 

*  rjrmoim  and  apeeha  ia  of  alia  the  peple  then,  both  tu  and  aara,  that 
*thd  bea  the  Garuena  ol  Joae}^,  and  eo  tynicn  thei  ia  hero  acrip- 
'  ttma  nnit  in  bvrv  cronydea.  .  .  .  wherefore  it  la  not  to  believe,  tbat 
'  thei  ben  Tornbea  or  Sepalturea.' — TXt  ¥t>ittge  owl  Travaik  tff  Si' 
Jolm  dt  MauminiBt,  KL.  a-d.  I3M. 
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titeir  own  language  the  Greeks  put  on  tho  nrord/ 
— if  its  invention  was  long  antecedent  both  to  them 
mnd  their  nation,  and  had  btieii,  as  said  by  Bome, 

'  from  the  earliest  times  lecoguiaed  m  a  name  by  the 
builders  of  the  monument;  or  in  the  ancient  Coptic 
language;  and  aa  meauing,  a  'division  into  ten; 
*  from  "pyr"  division,  and  "met,"  ten.'' 

Now  this  derivatioii,  whicli  we  Bntt  heard  of  in 
Guro,  and  have  since  tested  by  reference  to  Euro- 
pean digests  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  language,— is 
not  only  connected   with   the  right   ethnological 

[  iqoarter, — but  is  a  much  wider  aod  more  significant 
appellation  for  a  metrological  monument  of  the  most 
scientific  kind,  tlian  any  of  the  Greek  forms.  It 
eoincidcii  too,  in  sorao   degree,  with   the  leading 

1  from  wvf^  wheat,  khA  i,jM,  to  eoOeA^Brm'  CfdL 

From  **fit»  tml  fJXaot,  a  eaie  ijf  j-oinUd  JiffW*,  md  $wmttmd  ifUk 
JUmry,  a*  umJ  m  A«  Bacchk  rilca. — ilx.  Keariok  iukI  8Gr  OwdacT 
WiULintva.  fn  AowfiMOii'i  Jlendotm. 

Vrtrnt  thfl  Ambie  ahrem,  or  kdnun. 

Tnmpvwmt,  'Ivfty ;'  thought  t«  ^  tba  Skinc  with  the  Holnvw 
,  CbiniMA.  wkktb  in  Job  iii  14,  ottvioD^I  ^piii'*  **  wiwlchn^* 
lbo«^  nadwed  in  otu  •ntntm  'Aeacia/U  ptMM.' — Sev.  O.  Traror, 
M.A. 

YnmfoujVt  *a  Unf  i'  Kad  mM,  *m  raee'  vt  ' gmeratioD,'  La  Um 
Olpti*  lMH7"g* — Wilkiiu,  l>Utfr.  de  Laig,  Oopl. 

DwDuw  ol  I^n'MnM  liiEjQrptiAOAfp«>ntohah^. — S'trGantnta- 

Iht  *W  •  wliola  etMjr  on  Iha  datWatioo*  ol  tlie  luine  bjr  U. 

foBunl,  in  Iba  gnat  Preaeh  woHc 

■  Tka  abera  wonb  in  iulici  an  nwnly  wnttan  down  bj  ni^  nidoly 

•a  w«  hakrd  Um^     B«i,  on  nfemng  to  Buaaca's  Byypt'w 

''Horn,  «h«*  >o  RKh  origtB  for  tho  word  Pymmid  ia  hintnl  «t,  nuI 

I  tit*  QrMt  ^TUniJ  ItMlf  ia  pontirdy  cJiiUned  for  »  ■qnilduml 

roml  nnlf.     vk  bkreuacc  found  i>l  p.471o(  th*  EgjptlMi  tocb- 

'  IndMy.  n  ToL  i.,  ■  pD^f-ttiviuon  ;*  and  a^n.  In  Toluaa  it.  p.  107. 

n  UuKhaplar OB  l^pUaa  wimaral^  'X  (lOl^MtBt,  tM,Cofk.' 
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mechanical  features  of  the  whole  Pyramid ;  which 
arc, — that  it  is  a  mntheraatical  body  witli  five  sides 
(including  the  base),  and  with  five  comers ;  or, 
maaonic&Uy,  five  cornerstones. 

Hcnoc,  if  the  metrology  taught  by  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  to  ooinciOe,  either  with  its  name  (where 
we  cannot  pretend  to  be  quite  certain),  or  figure 
(where  we  are  quite  certain,  and  perfectly  assured 
of  the  facta), — we  must  erpect  to  meet  frequently 
with  multipliers  and  divifiors,  powers  and  times, 
both  of  ten  and  five.  That  is,  whenever  the  subject 
really  admits  of  such  numbers  with  advantage  ;  for 
there  are  some  things  to  which  even  decimal  divi- 
eion,  notwithstanding  all  its  ravishing  beauties  for 
many  miudfi,  cannot  bo  applied.  An  example,  too, 
of  these  inflexible  subjects,  is  held  up  by  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  once  to  all  men,  and  at  very  first  sight, 
—in  its  vertical  height,  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  four  sides  of  ite  base,  being  arranged 
with  particular  core  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the 
radius  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  two  things 
which  are  incommensurable  evenly, — not  only  in 
this  world,  but  in  eveiy  other  throughout  all  the 
bounds  of  the  Universe. 

With  this  proviso,  we  proceed  at  once  to  conader 
the  several  measured  features  of  the  Great  PjTamid, 
in  on  order  suited  to  the  heads  or  principal  natural 
divisions  of  any  largo  and  comprehensive  system  of 
Metrology.  And  in  that  spirit,  have  to  deal  first 
with — 
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A  OOUFLBTB  syBtem  of  these  measores  will  evi- 
dently embrace  cubic  and  superficial,  as  well  as  linear ; 
but  the  two  former  beijig  merelj'  geometrical  vaii- 
atioiis  of  the  hist, — we  have  only  lo  employ  ouraclves, 
so  far  as  scientific  pbyaical  standards  aie  concerned, 
in  seeking  for  those  of  linear  measure.  Kow,  sach 
Btacdarda  have  been  already  looked  for  by  many  and 
many  an  author,  in  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyxamid ;  even  before  they  knew  that  the  terminal 
points  of  those  magnificent  baae-lines,  had  been  care- 
fdlly  marked  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  hilJ,  by  the 
Bocket-holes  of  the  buildeis.  (Vol  i  p.  &28  ;  vol  iL 
11.134.) 

My  own  measures  of  the  mere  present  masoniy- 
enum^ — cotrecting  by  estimation  for  the  extra 
braking  away  and  ruin  at  the  comersy — ^yielded 
about  8950  inches  for  the  mean  length  of  one  of 
tho  four  sides  of  tlie  base,  excliutive  of  the  ancient 
caaiug  and  backing  stones ;  and  having  elsuwhere 
(p.  27)t  elected  to  take  101  inches  horizontal, 
for  their  thickness  on  one  side, — we  must  add  twice 
that  to  the  above  measure,— and  accept  9162  inches 
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OB  the  originnl  length  of  one  eido  of  the  base  of  tho 
fiiiuihed  Pyramid.  But  this  detenmnation  is  affectwl 
by  such  very  large  erroia  of  obeerration  (±60  iuchca 
at  least)  that  it  is  not  worth  any  attentiuu  in  presence 
of  measures  by  other  men.  who  have  operated  upon 
the  actual  socket-marks  alluded  to  abova 

Now  the  only  man,  who  ef\'er  had  the  privili^  of 
measuring  all  four  aides  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base^ 
between  their  respective  coraer-socketa,  is  my  yonnj^ 
friend  and  Bomotimo  fellow-laljouror,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Inglis, — representing  for  tho  time,  Mr.  William 
Aiton,  of  Glasgow.    And  he  (vol.  ii,  p.  134),  made  the 


KortJi  side, 
South    „ 

AndVart    ,. 

. 

0120  British  indi' 
01 14              „ 
9102              M 

sioa 

Maan, 

1=  9110 

But  the  north  aide  had  been  previously  measured 
between  ita  two  sockets,  by  tho  first  and  always  to  be 
grabcfoUy  remembered  discovorora  of  those  sockets, 
viz,,  the  French  mathematiciana  in  1799  ;  also  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyaa  and  Mr.  Perring  ;  and  finally, 
by  Mnhmoud  Bey,  Astronomer  to  His  Highness  the 
late  Viceroy  Said  Basha,  in  1862.'  Some  other 
names,  indeed,  might  also  be  given  aa  having 
measured  from  tbc  north  east  socket,^ — but  their 
accoimts  arc  not  quite  clear  aa  to  what  they  touched 
at  the  north-west  comer,  where  the/  seem  to  have 


'  L'Aft  ttle  btiCdtM  P^framiilei  /«u  danM  Sirius.    Par  l^FkbiODud  B«y. 
Alattaadrut,  1865  ;  hat  bMod  on  obwirvatiaoi  wttAe  Ib  IMS. 
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looked  on  the  Btonc, — which  bos  merely  tumble*!  by 
accident  into  some  part  of  the  geneml  area  of  that 
Bockct-holo, — as  the  true  and  veritable  ancient  corner 
of  the  Pyramid  itself.  The  sole  autUoriticB,  there- 
fore, to  be  quoted,  ataiid  oe  foilows  :— 

DrttWi  Indtn 
Moftfc  bU«,  by  Wendi  AeftdcBueum  in  1790,  —         flJ63 

„  Vf  CoJoimI  Boward  Yjm  in  1837, 

1^  UalimcHKt  Boy  in  1862,    .  = 


0168 
9162 


These  look  fair  enough  by  themselves, — bnt  what 
Bhall  we  say  on  comparing  them  with  Afr.  IngUs's 
measure  of  the  same  side  ;  or  of  the  other  sides,  all 
letnreen  their  respective  and  appropriate  sockets  I 
Closer  together  ore  the  rcsulte,  than  those  of  pre- 
vious centuries,  when  tlicy  arc  found  thus : — 

fnltmor  Onmrtii  A.b.  1637,  » luU  of  bMt  of  Qrut 

TyrMud, -  8316 

Ot.  Sln«^     .  1721.  .,  m  flMO 

Dr.  Wfty,      .        .       17*3,  „  .         -  »3«0 

Bat  a  difference  of  50  inches  in  a  run  of  9100,  is 
for  too  great  to  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  A  nd 
yet  we  suspect  it  will  have  to  bo  borne  with,  until 
the  long-dcaired  opening-up  of  all  four  sides  of  the 
bue,  Irom  end  to  end,  shall  bo  porformetl  by  some 
countiy,  or  ruler,  or  people.  For,  to  demand  of  any 
flii^le  scientific  traveller  to  make  a  correct  measure 
OTtS'  the  hills  of  broken  stones,  as  they  arc  now, — is 
like  asking  a  Londoner  to  ascertain  the  horizontal 
breadth  of  base  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  measuring 
over  the  outside  of  the  dome  theroof.  Hut  the  pre- 
BCDl  encumbronros  of  the  ground  at  tlie  Pyramid,  are 
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modcrD  and  factitious  ;  ildcI  the  Hncs  whoec  lengilis 
wc  require  to  know  there,  were  not  only  nicely  laid 
out  by  the  ancient  builders  on  a  level  surface  of 
rock  all  the  way, — but  their  terminations  were  well 
defined,  by  having  be«n  neatly  and  deeply  cut  into 
the  Bolid  lock  of  the  hilL  Hence,  if  modem  men 
have  not  yet  ascertained  the  true  length,  it  ia  their 
fault,  rather  than  that  of  the  monument, — that 
the  residual  uncertainties  we  have  to  deal  with,  lie 
among  tens  of  inches,  rather  than  single  inches^  or 
smaller  portions  of  space  stilL 

From  the  numbers  actually  given  above,  the  pro- 
babilities fi«em,  that  the  northern  side  is  rather  longer 
than  the  others.  But  that  may  arise  merely  from  the 
rubbish-heaps  there  being,  as  they  undoubtedly  are 
(see  Mop,  Plate  ni.  vol.  L),  steeper,  more  broken, 
and  consequently  more  difficult  to  eliminate  in  their 
tendency  to  give  an  Increased  length  to  a  superficial, 
over  a  horizontal,  line.  Again,  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  fancy  that  Mr.  In^lis's  mode  of  measuring  mast 
have  had  some  constant  error  about  it,  when  all  hin 
eidee  come  out  so  much  smaller  than  one  of  the  sides 
measured  between  the  same  marks  by  three  inde- 
pendent observers.  But  we  are  hardly  entitled,  on 
that  presumption  merely,  to  give  his  four  measures 
the  weight  of  one  only,  when  taking  a  mean 
between  him  and  the  other  three  observers ;  nor 
yet^  looking  at  the  natural  reason  for  some  such 
presumption,  can  wo  give  him  tho  weight  of  four, 
where  each  of  three  good  predecessors  nra  accorded 
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only  one.  Allowing  him,  therefor^  the  weight  of 
two, — the  mean  of  all  four  obaervera  (which  wc  may 
after  that  condder  to  approximately  rcprcBent  the 
length  of  the  mean  of  all  four  sides  of  the  Pyramid'ft 
faese),  prescnta  the  following  numbera,  viz.,  9142 
British  inches. 


Wherefore  upon  that  fouDdation,  derived  as  it  is 
from  the  best  modern  measures  yet  made,  comes  the 
qcestioQ — Wbat  docs  that  definite  length  of  base- 
side  mean,  or  Imply,  as  a  standard  of  linear  measure  ? 

Some  mcn,chicflyhicrogIyphic  scholars  and  general 
antiquaries,  looking  at  the  matter  too  much  in  an 
EgyptiaD  point  of  view,— have  pronounced  rather 
hastily  for  tbe  base-side  representing  the  round 
number  of  400  ancient  E^ijptian  cubits,  or  of  ho 
many  of  the  cubite  of  Memphis  and  the  Nilometer, 
even.  But  as  that  cubit,  according  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  waa  about  20*7  British  inches  in  length, — 
and,  agreeably  with  the  various  examples  of  it  quoted 
by  that  very  safe  authorit)'  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
haft  hardly  ever,  if  ever,  been  fotiud  to  vary  more 
from  204  to  21  0  British  inches, — and  by  our 
determination  (vol.  ii.  p.  340),  was  more  nearly 
20*72  British  inchea, — that  gives  a  length  at  the 
utmost  of  8400  inches, — which  is  totally  impossible 
to  rvceive,  in  face  of  9142. 

Next  came  M.  Paucton,  in  France,  with  his  '  Mt- 

*  ^f<3iog%  or  Treatise  of  Me<uure9,   Weiyhis,  and 

*  Mania,  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem  NniionA,'~& 
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noble  quarto  of  960  p&gca,  and  ho  a  worthy  man. 
publishing  In  1780,  with  the  approbation  and  privi* 
lege  of  the  King,  Stating,  moreover,  on  his  title- 
page,  that  *  God  had  arranged  everything  in  measure, 

*  weight,  and  number ;'  and  giving  on  the  reverse 
of  title,  six  memorable  quotations  from  Scripture, — 
showing  that  a  care  for  the  justness  of  weights  and 
tratli  of  mcafiurcs  was  not  beneath  the  attention  of 
the  Almighty  in  legisLiting  for  His  peculiar  people, 
and  when  granting  revelations  of  His  will  for  the 
instruction  of  all  mankind.* 

After  drawing  a  LbcorcUcal  picture  of  what  the 
ancients  might  have  done  to  preserve  a  imowlcdge  of 
their  measures  for  posterity, — Paucton  takes  ground 
boldly  on  his  page  G,  in  stating  '  that  they  have  at 
'  least  done  what  is  quite  equivalent  thereto.    For,  in 

*  the  first  place,  they  have  preserved  their  linear  mear 
'  sore  on  a  monument  aa  durable  as  a  monolithic 

*  rock  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  a  model  or 

*  type  token  from  nature,  as  ingenious  and  exact  as 

*  the  penduiiun  itself,  viz.,  a  degree  of  the  meridian.' 

This  idea  is  further  developed  in  his  pagca  110  to 

116,  and  mainly  depends  upon  the  belief  or  assertion 

thftb— 

SOO  tinaa  Uie  ride  of  t^  base  of  (he  Great  Pjmnid, 
or  SO.OOO  timu  tlio  onbil  o(  Um  ini«iaet«r, 
or  500  times  k  cortun  '  stjide'  meMurcd  id  *  Jjaodieen  by  SGr. 
'  Smith  of  LondoD,' 

all  mean  the  same  thing,  or  amount  to  the  same 

'  '  Onni*  in  HMMut  vt  Poad«r»  «t  Niuncro  di<i>o*nit  Ttewk*— Rx 
libr.  S^tiiuit  ii.21.  Leriticu  Kiz.  35-30  ;  Daut.  xxr.  13-17  j  Pro- 
veriw  xi  I  I  xvL  11  ;  xx.  10 ;  anH  xs.  9S, 
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length  ;  aad  that  length  U  the  meosarc  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  ;  such  degree  beuig,  the  360th  part  of  a 
circle. 

Now,  as  Paucton's  Egyptian  authorities  do  not 
66em  to  ascend  higher  than  the  AlexandriQc  Greeks, 
or  within  some  two  thousand  years  of  the  Pyramid- 
building  day, — we  may  well  ask  for  some  further 
proof  than  *  the  practice  of  Ptolemy  and  Theron,' 
that  the  Pyramid  builders  were  accustomed  to  divide 
the  circle  into  3  6  0\  But  without  pressing  that  point 
at  present,  the  previous  statement  may  at  once  be 
settled — by  comparing  the  attributed  equality  of 
the  Pyramid  bases'  sid^  with  l-500th  of  such  a 
degree,  applied  to  the  earth ;  for  the  quantities 
are  by  modem  measure,  Pyramid  base  side  =  9142, 
and  l-500th  of  degree  =  8750  British  inches. 

These  conflicting  numbers  arc  enough,  as  a  late 
daaaical  friend  would  have  said^  to  make  poor 
Paucton  turn  in  his  grave  ;  for  he  had  received  some 
travellers'  notes  in  his  day,  taken  without  reference 
to  caaing-stones  or  socket-holea  either,  and  making 
the  length  of  tho  Pyramid  base  side  —  684'2  pi^dade 
Bois^  or  8754  BritLsh  inches.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
cnelly  misled  about  many  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
proportions  ;  for,  amongst  other  things,  he  was  made 
lo  believe,  that  the  angle  of  the  aides  with  the  base, 
wit  C4'  44';  a  monstrosity  of  modem  European 
measore,  or  guess-work,  long  since  ezpoaed. 


k.  few  years  after  U.  Paucton,  appeared  on  the 

VOU  UL  1 
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field,  Iiui  oountr3muin,  M.  tie  Rom6  de  L'lsle,  with 
ft  Melroloffij,  or  Tables  for  the  Undentai^ing  of 
Ancient  Weights  and  Measures.  But  the  times 
bad  then  become  troublous  and  foreboding  of  evil; 
wherefore  it  is  almost  melaocholy  to  read  hia  touch- 
ing dedication : — 

•TO  MY  COOKTRY. 

'  being  boro  again  undctr  tbo  aiuipicRei  of  Louis  xti.,  id  the  year 
*  of  gnm  1780,  M.  Ne«kar  boing  MtDUter  of  Finnnee,  and  tbe 
'  French  nutioD  aflsembUd  for  the  reaUmlioD  of  law  and  pobllo 
■  credit.' 

In  addition  to  length,  surface,  capacity,  weiglit, 
ftnd  money,  De  L'lsle  treats  very  properly  of  time 
as  a  necessary  part  of  metrology ;  and  in  a  rather 
long  Preface,  where  he  has  some  small  faults  to  find 
with  Paucton's  evaluation  of  Greek  measure,  he  yet 
lauds  his  Egyptian  Pyramid  meridian  degree  tiieoiy 
to  the  aides ;  considers  that  its  original  conception. 
'  has  a  just  title  to  mnk  as  one  of  the  chief  works  of 
'  the  hnman  mind,'  and  he  would  like  to  see  it  m&do 
the  basis  of  a  reform  of  the  French  measures.  But 
he  does  not  add  anything  to  Pancton's  theory,  nor 
correct  bis  very  large  errors  in  the  actual  siro  of  the 
Pyramid ;  and  therefore  falls  irretrievably  into  the 
same  pit  with  his  unfortunate  prcdeccsHor. — so  far 
as  concerns  the  explaining  wherefore  the  Pyramid 
base  was  made  of  the  precise  size  we  find  it  to  be. 

The  sage  M.  Jomacd,  the  principal  author  of  the 
Pyramidal  antiquities,  in  the  great  French  work 
detailing  operations  from  I7g9tal801  A.D.,— isfiilly 
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«■  aaj  ai  bu  pndeoeeaan  for  a 
sam^  in  the  Grctt  Pynuoid,— of 

be  faaa  a  ^p^c^  Plate,  witii  tints 
r  nCinooe  to  various  nuuuros :  and 

bofldii^  he  evitleatiy  alludes,  in 
wbon  plural    Pyranuila 


Tbo^  '  thoBB  I^Tamidst'  writes  he  (cm  page  531, 
AnltquiUfM^moire*,  toL  I),  *to  which  both  ancients 
'  aikd  modems  hava  aaaignH  so  many  diifercnt  ob- 

*  jeeti^  which  have  been  attributed  to  vaDity  by 
'  aoDu^  to  saperatition  by  others^  but  salut^Ml  fay  all 
'  ages  as  the  vondere  of  the  world, — have  perhapa 

*  anred  as  tombs  according  to  tlie  idea  nf  many 
'  authocB.     Bnt  in  aoch  coeo  they  are  the  tombe  of 

*  Princes  who  either  wished  or  permitted  that  their 

*  ramains  should  atttxt   to  posterity  tlio  lights  of 
,'  kamed  £gypt ;  and  they,  the  Pyramids,  have  fill- 

'  filled  their  destination,  for  they  have  preserved  to 

'  us  the  certain  type  of  the  size  of  the  terrestrial 

globe,  and  the  inappreciable  notion  of  the  invaria- 

*  tnlity  of  the  ceWtial  pole.' 

From  these  generaUdea  the  learned  author  ad- 
vances  to  particulars,  and  having  Colonel  Coutolle's 
inaarario  of  the  base  along  its  northern  side — from 
aodtet  to  socket — before  hini,^is  too  well  informed 
take  either  l-600th  or  l-400th  port,— bat  adopts 
l-480tli  of  the  tcirestrial  meridian  degree  of  360*  to 
^tiu  citclo,  oa  having  been  iiUcnded  for  one  side  of 
Uw  Onat  Fyimmid's  base.     But  that  retult,  or  9  U  6 
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British  inches,  is  neither  close  enough  to  thu  mea- 
sured quantity  to  be  received  as  ita  repreaentatiTC  ; 
nor  is  any  reuson  whatever  given,  for  introducing 
such  a  fraction  as  l-480th»  into  that  paxticular  part 
of  the  Pyramid. 

Next  cornea  before  us  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gabb,  R.C., 
of  Retford,  in  1806,  with  a  whole  book,  and  a  very 
well  written  book  too  ;  but  containing  only  a  Bort 
of  accidental  or  relative  theory  about  the  Pyraaiid 
base's  side ;  viz.,  that  it  was  made  one  huntlred  times 
the  outside  length  of  the  coffer  in  the  King's 
chamber.  Very  decided,  however,  is  he  on  that 
point,  having  heard  'such  proportion  to  have  been 
'  ascertained  by  Bonaparte's  mvants  in  1799,'  and 
that  they  believed  said  coffer's  exterior  had  been 
intended  by  the  Pyramid  builders  as  a  standard  of 
length.    Wherefore  Mr.  Gabb  gladly  concludes,  that 

*  that  proportion  of  1-lOOth  is  now  most  inoontro- 

*  TCrtibly  ascertained ;  that  the  curious  granite  chest, 
'  hitherto  incongruously  called  a  sarcophagus,  was 
'  deposited  in  its  place  by  the  architect  himself,  who 
'  certainly  knew  it  to  be  commensurate  in  its  length 
'  with  the  side  of  the  external  foundations,  and  did« 

*  IK>  doubt}  80  design  it  for  metrical  purposes ; 
'  whence  it  is  another  iUustiation  of  this  perfect 
'  harmony,  this  happy,  pleasant,  useful  conunen- 

*  sorabiUty  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jcczeh,' 

Unfortunately,  though,  the  said  coffer,  as  already 
set  forth  in  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7,  is  not  very  regular  in  ex- 
ternal figure :  and,  on  the  mean,  only  meaauras 
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almut  89*71  inches  in  length :  and  one  handled 
times  that,  cannot  be  looked  on  aa  the  happy,  useful, 
and  perfect  representation  of  9142. 

Lastly,  however,  comes  the  late  venerable  John 
Taylor ;  who,  though  not  a  scientific  man,  yet  en- 
dued with  appropriate  knowledge  by  Ida  PjTamid 
literary  researched  carried  on  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
at  once  transcends  in  this  particular  all  the  most 
learned  geodcaists  of  every  age  and  country  :  for  he 
teaches  us  to  look»— not  at  either  a  degree,  or  a 
quadrant^  or  any  other  length  of  any  part  of  the 
wrfaee  of  the  earth,— but  to  the  internal  oxw  of 
rotation,  as  the  one  most  important  linear  feature 
of  the  whole  earth — as  well,  too,  in  its  abstract 
physics,  as  its  practical  requirements  when  serv- 
ing for  man's  abode ;  and  more  especially  in  ita 
sufficiency  to  form,  in  the  best  manner,  the  basis 
of  a  grand  metrological  reference  for  linear  measure. 

This  podtion,  after  its  publication,  was  admirably 
defended  and  enforced  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the 
Athenaum  for  April  1860;  as  likewise  was  the 
venerable  Mr.  Taylor's  second  enunciation,  via.,  that 
five  hundred  millions  of  a  certain  kind  of  inches, — 
each  of  them  bcmg  '001  of  an  inch  only,  larger  than 
the  legalized  British  inch, — measure  the  length  of 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth ;  with  the  full  ac- 
curacy, moreover,  of  all  the  geodesic  knowledge  yet 
accumulated  by  mankind,  and  whether  represented 
in  the  latest  trigonometrical  surveys  or  the  highest 
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DUitbcmaticftl  investigations  by  the  best  men  in 
Fnince,  Germimy,  Ruasia,  and  England.' 

In  BO  far,  then,  we  have  in  the  b,  with  the  many 
O's  that  follow  it,  o  Pyramidally  commensurable  and 
symbolically  appropriate  unit  for  the  earth's  axis  of 
rotation.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  unit's 
connexion  with  the  length  of  the  aide  of  the  Great 
Pyramid's  ba&e,  already  aaaiuncd  from  measure,  aa 
the  rough-looking  quantity  of,  9142  British  inches? 

Thus  it  is  that  John  Taylor  proceeda  Kefening  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  most  remarkable  investigations  on 
the  length  of  ancient  cubits,' — wherein  that  gifted 
author,  both,  shows  the  Egyptian  or  'profane'  cubit 
to  have  been  close  on  207  inches  in  length ;  and 
equally  proves  '  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Israelites' 
(a  moRt  peculiar  and  cherished  cubit  of  theirs,  which 
they  possessed  as  a  people  or  family  '  long  before 
'  they  went  down  to  £gypt,'  and  which  Mosca  took 
special  care  thattheyshould  always  employ  forsacred 
puqioees  after  the  Exodus),  Sir  Isaac  proves  it  to 
have  been  dose  on  2  &  inches  in  length," —  basing  then 

I  Tbn  Ubtst  aallinritj  for  thn  aJM  anil  fignr*  of  Um  Mrth  (roL  iL 
Aotit  T.)  ia  tlte  noblv  ijturto  pnblufaed  bat  year  by  tiw  OrdnuM  Sbt- 
vt-j,  aft«r  companng  Um  lioMr  ataadkrdi  of  mtay  ooantrtcK.  Two 
uetlwdft  for  eoMpiituig  mr«-*urv^y»  kro  tlicra  MdopUtl,  wHli  tbt  Nros 
nutariab  dMcrred.  The  fint  of  tli>?ni  givM  the  entli'*  poUr  axis 
-  500.48-2.  S!l«,  ud  Ui*  •ocowl  =>  IV00.A2S.g04  Bntinh  inehM  ;  wd  u 
tha  famer  hM  rvtheciaora  irvtglit  tkan  III*  bttnr,  the  wMgbtcd  nMM 
of  the  two  coat9  ont  exceedinj^y  close  ipoo  600,800.000  British,  aad 
SOO.nOfl.OOO  Pymnif)  inehM.  The  laeAB  «qii«torial  ax»  i*  aboat 
l-300tb  Uf|<er.  ur  near  t«  £02,179.000  Bntiab  incha. 

*  Sn  ftgt  341  oi  our  vol,  ij. 

>  The  la»l  ieaffih  ohtaintA  fron  iJl  hit  dftU  bf  Sir  bu«  K«wtiiB 
for  the  MCred  cvbit,  la  Dowly  two-Uaths  «f  an  isdt  leai  thfta  SA  ukcbcB, 
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on  this  remftrkable  research  by  the  greatest  master 
mind  that  ever  Ured  in  modern  times,  John  Taylor 
shows,  that  sucli  a  2  5 -inch  cubit  is  most  remarknbly 
and  astomshingly  earth-commcnfiurablc, — being,  the 
(mc-ten-milUonth  of  the  semi-axis  of  rotation  of  the 
earth.  Or,  whereas  the  modem  French  metre  was 
choaen  by  decimal-loring  mathematicians,  to  be  tJio 
oueteD-milUonthof  a  quadrant  o^  a.  particuJar  meri- 
dian of  the  earth, — the  sacred  cubit,  received  so  very 
early  into  their  possosaion  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  was  the  same  admirably  even  fraction,  but 
of  an  infinitely  better  portion  of  the  earth-globe  to 
refer  to ;  viz.,  a  straight  line  coming  Irom  the  ceotre 
to  the  surface,  along  the  governing  axis  of  the 
world.  An  extraordinarily  convenient  length  toov 
for  man  to  handle  and  use  in  the  common  aflairs  of 
life,  is  the  onc-tcn-millionth  of  the  earth's  semi-axis 
of  rotation,  when  it  comes  to  he  realized ; — for  it  is 
extremely  close,  cither  to  the  length  of  the  ordinary 
human  arm,  or  to  the  ordiunr>'  human  pace,  in  walk- 
ing with  a  purpose  to  measure. 

Now  this  remarkably  or  even  more  than  remark- 
able cubit,  Mr.  Taylor  believed  the  planners  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  knew  perfectly  well  of, — ^even  in  all 
ita  grand  relations  to  iiaturo. — though  the  Egyptian 
p«opl«  did  not.  They,  the  Egyptian  people  at  laige, 
•daep-dyed  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  worked  their 

■•d  luw  too  {OKcnJly  been  tlu  on);  ono  ^uot^d  ;  but  it  U  wortb  whila 
t»  wfcai  thftt  tbp  BMn  of  dil  hu  rjm  det«imin»t>«M  nr  liinili, 
■BonaU  to  3fi-«7  Britkk  Imtbm.  See  •  H«bn)w  Stududh'  Sect,  t., 
voLiL 
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ordinaiy  work  according  to  tbcir  well-known  pro- 
fane cubit  of  207  inches  in  length,  with  its  Bubdi- 
viaone,  if  iicccsflar)',  into  six  palms,  and  each  palm 
into  four  digits;*  but  the  planners  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  were  no  more  bound  to  tiiat  measure,  which 
is  void  of  all  modem  scientific  recommendation, — 
than  they  were  to  the  degrading  animal-worehip  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  to  that 
grievous  Bin  which  themselves  bo  strenuously,  though 
io  vain,  endeavoured  to  put  down,*  Those  purer- 
minded  architects  indeed  contrived,  apparently,  to 
make  their  heathen  masons  labour  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  in  reality  introducing  the  sacred  measure, 
when  they  least  suspected  what  they  were  about ; 
and  to  introduco  it  too  in  the  moet  signal  and  ap- 
propriate manner,  or  in  a  form  pervading  the  whole 
building,  and  wit]i  a  reference  to  that  which 
measures  everything ;  for,  after  many  thousands 
of  years,  the  method  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
with  certainty,  and  to  be  simply  this,  viz., — that 
there  are  as  many  lengths  of  the  sacred  cubit  in 
one  side  of  the  Pyramid'a  base,  aa  there  are  da3rs  in 
a  year. 

That  is,  25  x  365-25  =  9131.  But  these  repre- 
sent Pyramid  inches ;  and  when  reduced  to  British 
inches,  arc  =  9140  ;  while  the  mean  length  of  the 
Pyramid's  base  side  derived  ^m  measure,  is,  with 


*  Sonw  hioDlogwti  mj,  in  later  tu&n  iota  ReTen  |)4lmi,  aad  «acb 
piln  iiU  fanr  ^ffU  j  tM  voL  li.  Sectioa  t, 
'  See  vol  i  (Hap.  XT.  p.  467. 
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some  Binall  limits  for  probable  enor  (see  p.  1 27), 
=  9U2. 

The  nobler  cubit  tbeiefore  leaUy  em[Joyed,  or  ii^ 
^tended  to  be  perpetuated  to  distant  ages, — wis  con- 
cealed from  rolgar  gaze,  onder  the  veil  of  tb«  earthly 
connexion  between  time  and  epace.  By  no  means 
an  inappropriate  idea,  yrhax  the  standard  of  length 
is  fi:)UDded  on  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  the  action 
of  which  mechanically  makes  the  ancceaEdTe  days  ; 
and  when  the  general  form  of  the  whole  Pyramid, 
ig  to  John  Taylor's  grand  circnkr  proportion, 
its  Torticol  height  to  present  towards  the 
continued  length  of  the  four  sides  of  its  base,  the 
proportion  of  raditis  to  the  circumfere&ce  of  a  circle  ; 
—or  a  model  of  the  circuit  of  the  mean  earth  round 
le  sun  in  the  course  of  a  year. — and  wlierc,  on  thu 
perimeter  of  the  Pyramid,  the  earth's  mean  daily 
motion  is  represented  by  the  round  and  even  quan- 
tity of,  100'  inches  of  length. 

I  had  formerly  imagined,  that  the  expression  for 
one  side  might  be,  not  365'25  times  the  sacred  cubit. 
but  366-00  times, — as  being  the  nearest  even  number 
of  turns  made  by  the  earth  on  its  axis  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  but  under  the  aspect  of  more  numerous 
Pyramid  measures  than  I  was  then  acquainted  with, 
jtally  those  of  Mr.  IngUs, — the  365*26  ap- 
jwora  to  be  the  more  probable  supposition.  And 
yet  the  366  may  perhaps  in  a  manner  be  pre- 

it,  simultaneously,  through  means  of  the  peculiar 
office  of  the  '  pavement.'  which  lies  both  around 
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ond  partly  under  the  Pyramid ;  and  this  is  a  feature 
which  wc  must  pay  close  attention  to,  tu  spite  of 
the  trouble  of  bo  doing,  if  we  would  tmderatand  the 
smaller  and  residual  features  of  the  monument. 


Aichitocta  in  modem  times,  have  in  their  draw^ 
injra,  plans,  or  elevations,  often  finished  ofl"  tie  Pyrar 
mid  below,  according  to  their  own  ecethetical  ideas 
of  propriety, — based  either  on  (Sothic  or  Grecian 
art ;  wand  hence  large  pediments,  basefi,  flutinga,  and 
wluLt  not;  While  one  very  well-intentioned 
venerable  investigator  of  geometrical  propoi 
writes  me  that  he  has  just  arrived,  theoretically,  at 
a  high  and  noble  base  for  the  Pyramid, — which  base, 
finished  off  with  a  plinth,  he  conceives  would  be  most 
suitable  for  enabling  a  whole  row  of  astronomera  to 
observe  the  Pole-star  from,  like  a  row  of  baipers, 
harping  with  their  harps! 

But  of  all  these  additions  to  its  simple  figure,  tho 
known  facta  about  the  Pyramid  give  no  testimony 
whatever.  M.  Jomard,  indeed,  in  the  great  French 
work,  has,  with  some  appearance  of  authority,  drawn 
the  Pyramid  with  a  rectangular  base  72  inches  high  ; 
but  that  seems  merely  derived  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  nature  of  the  *  course  *  of  rock,  left 
standing  by  the  builders  near  the  north-east  corner, 
merely  to  save  interior  component  masonry  ;  and  the 
only  real  authority  touching  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Pyramid  outside,  is  Colonel 
Howard  Vyw  with  his  casing-stones  in  situ. 
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TheM  Temftrkfiblo  stones,  according  to  his  tea- 
tunony,  spring  at  once,  with  their  oblique  exterior 
elopes  of  51"  51'  14',  from  the  upper  surface  of  a 
brtuul,  flat,  level,  area  of  exquisite  masonry,  known 
DA '  tlie  pftvcmcnt;'  which  in  UuU  part  of  the  Pyramid. 
pMsea  tuidei  it  to  some  extent,  la  2 1  inches  thick 
anil  402  inches  broad,  from  thu  outer  line  of  the 
eaaing-stoQCft.  Ucuce  the  extensive  asaumptiou  haa 
been  made  by  some  persons,  that  a  pavement  of  the 
same  breadth  and  thickness  completely  eurrcsinda 
the  Pyramid ;  but,  so  far  as  thickness  is  concerned,  a 
portion  of  pavement  is  shown  in  one  of  our  Btereo- 
photogmphs,  taken  near  the  north-west  socket, — 
aiid  is  found  to  be  barely  more  than  10  inches  thick. 
By  oxaminiDg,  however,  the  angles  and  portions  of 
the  joints  of  this  fragment^  the  inference  may  be 
ymtty  safety  made,  that  the  tower  part  of  the  comer- 
Mcne  of  the  oblique  casing-stone  sheet  there,  must 
have  be«n  of  rectangular  figoro,  though  pyramidally 
bovcllod  above ;  aud  that  it  did,  by  the  depth  of 
such  rectangular  part  or  base,  go  through  tlie  whole 
Uuckaces  of  the  pavement  there,  whatever  that  was, 
and  into  the  socket-hole  cat  for  it  in  the  rock  lielow. 
Hctioo  the  horizontal  distance  from  outer  comer  of 
cov,  to  outer  comer  of  anothor,  adjacent  Rocket-hole, 
— mcasared  on  the  pavement  and  by  mcsnB  of  tho 
rectangular  edges  of  the  boles  worked  therein, — is, 
or  should  be,  the  tmo  measure  of  the  length  of  the 

:ient  maximum  bevelled  side  of  tho  Pyramid; 
and  may  be  considered  equal  to,  either  9140  or  9142 
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British  inches,  as  already  indicated.  But  whether 
that  number  would  be  extended  to  9159, — by  the 
slope  being  carried  ^rmboUcally  through  the  pave- 
mcnt)  and  then  measured  on  the  level  of  ite  under 
side,  or  at  a  thickness  nearly  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  at  the  north-west  comer,— ih  a  residual 
problem  that  must  be  left,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
portance, for  future  excavations  to  settle  ;  seeing 
that  the  earth,  and  the  earth  only,  Btill  retains  the 
secret. 


Meanwhile,  attending  to  nothing  but  what  has 
been  actually  secured  by  measure ;  and  remarking^ 
too,  that  ail  the  minute  differences  of  the  slightly 
varying  theoretical  lengths  we  are  now  in  search  of, 
are  contained  imthin  the  mutual  discordances  of 
the  beat  modem  observations,— tt  may  be  expedient 
to  inquire,  whether  the  Great  Pyramid  stands 
sensibly  alone ;  or  whether  it  has  many  competitors 
amongst  the  other  Pyramida  of  ^;ypt, — for  making 
ao  noble  a  use,  as  it  seems  to  do,  of  the  sacred  cubit 
That  ia,  for  coming  either  so  doeei  or  perhaps 
closer,  to  the  expressive  quantity  of  9140  British 
inches.  Referring,  thorofore,  to  the  works  of 
C-olonel  Howard  Vyse, — the  best  authority  on  the 
subject  amongst  all  men  of  all  nations, — we  find 
that  he  lias  published  £rom  his,  and  Mr.  Peiring's, 
measures  for  the  lengths  of  one  side  of  the  bases 
(always  assumed  square),  of  maoy  Pyramids,  re- 
spectively as  follows : — 
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Snu^  Pynmld  of  Jewsli,  Ut  30°  M*  N.,  lid*  of 

h-e, 

TUrf  „  I,  „        .        .         . 

PoBTth,  Firtb.  Siztli,  Stfventfa,  Eighth,  ud  Kintli, 

•II  andvr 9 

Pynud  of  Aboo-Rouh,  Ut  30^  7,      . 

Zoujrt  dl  Attim,  Ut.  29*  6T',      .         ■ 
0km  Pjmuukl  ct  Aboower,  UL  29"  H'.        .         ■ 

8>bkH.,  Ut.  89*  By. 
Korth  Stooe  Pynunid  of  Iluhoor,  laV  29^  •111',         ■ 
Bonlbna  .,  .,       Int.  29^  48', 

Onrter  FyrUBid  of  LUbt,  Ut,  2r  38',  about 
PjmBud  of  Uajrdoon.  kL  29^  27'.         .        .         - 
„  nUioe%Fkia(uii.lAt.29°l7',      .         ■ 

Otbn  GgjptiMi  Pjntouda  g«a«ntllj-,  nodu-  ■ 


>  8493 

>  «SM 

•  20M 

•  3840 

•  3600 

>  4SS0 

•  4213 
8634 

•  7403 

■  MOO 

■  6360 

■  4320 

•  3000 


Hence  there  is  no  other  known  and  measured 
Pyramid  throughout  all  Egypt,  which  can  compete 
in  the  rcmotest  degree  with  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
.  Jeeseh,  for  poaaeftUDg  after  so  signaJ.  or  anything  Uke 
80  accurate,  a  manner,  if  indeed  in  any  way,  a 
memorial  of  the  sacred  cubit  A  length,  that  cubits 
in  its  earth-polar  ra<lius  commensurability,  above  all 
fanmau  knowledge  or  effort  from  the  beginning  of 
history  to  within  the  last  two  hundred  ycara, — to 
have  been  arrived  at  intenlionaUy ;  though  when 
once  the  idea  ia  given  out  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  any  one  and  every  one  can  instantly  see  the 
many  recommendations  which  attach  themaelveo  to 
such  a  standard  for  linear  measure, 

Mont  fortunate,  therefore,  is  it  for  practical 
metrology,  that  with  the  theory  of  the  sacred  cubit 
in  our  minds,  and  the  results  of  recent  scientific 
BUMQies  of  d^reCA  of  the  meridian  in  our  libraries, 
we  nuy  entirely  dispense  for  tlie  present  with  a 
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solution  of  the  8maU  remaimn;;  uncertainties  about 
the  base  of  the  Grent  PynimiA  And,  content  with 
its  measurement  having  given  the  cubit's  length  aa 
9142  -»- 305-25  =  2o'03  British  inches,  accurate  pro- 
bably within  "005  of  an  inch, — we  may  proceed  to 
recover  with  still  greater  exactness  that  grand  linear 
standard  from  the  earth  itaclf ;  arranging  a  scheme 
of  linear  measures  thereupon  in  the  following  form, 
but  with  leading  reference  to  the  Pynunid  numbers 
of  5  and  10, — and  6nisbiiig  with  4,  in  imitotioa  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  base : — 


PyBAUD  IdHXAl  MaASOBR. 

1  indi,  roagbty  a  UiumbbrMiltlt,  b  tbe  anil. 

S5  Inolwt,  rouglily  mu  ana,  or  a  pae«,  length,  -•  i  uc(«d  eobit. 

100  motmI  cubiU,  «r  2100  indtM,  •  I  terv^Ma. 

iS  acn-mdtt.  or  2S00  noed  onliita.  ■■  1  mila. 

4m£l>M,orlOO>srMtdBa,«r  ICi.OOOBoeredirabiti,  -  1  Im^c 


OoifPABteoir  or  PvBAinD,  wrrn  BBrnsH,  LiNzxa  MEmtrxii 
AND  wn-a  THE  Earth's  aon-AXia  of  Rotation. 


E^niniil  tuiMiina. 

imtttk  BMRtn. 

ICwUi*t  Hiiii<*>u  nf 

1  imcHt, 

1  Mcr**!  cahit,       , 

I  mil«, 
1  Ico^e, 

l-OOl'IlritiahinebM^. 
e-OSS       „        feet, 
0-0992     „       un-Mt, 
U-0S74    „       tnilai,   . 

f3ISS      „         lM«l)M, 

l-8SO,000,OOOUi. 
110,O90,000tlt. 
1 -100,000th. 
l-WOOth. 

I'leooui. 

The  inch  and  sacred  cubit  fire  the  only  I^ra- 
midally  authorized  parts  in  the  above  scheme ; 
though  tlicre  appears  much  probability  that  there 

*  -001  o(  aa  inch  *  hair  ■  liAir't-bnadth  of  tlw  finer  himiui  onler. 
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win  be  found  by  and  by,  aiinilar  withority  for  ^ 

acre-side  in  the  *  pttraoenV  when  filly  opened  npt 
Bat  meanwhile  die  above-givcai  Fyramid  acre-«de 
and  mUe,  come  so  very  close  to  the  Bntisfa  acre-ode 
and  mile, — that  they  can  hazdty  be  paseed  by ;  and 
the  Pyramid  league  fonus  bo  neat  a  fractioa  of  the 
earth's  semi-axia  of  rotation,  as  to  presoit  the  Tery 
eannce  of  a  connecting  link  between  temstrial,  and 
cdwtia^  distauoe  measorea. 


SECTION   IL 


STANDAKDS  OF    WEIGHT. 

With  measures  of  weight,  those  of  capacity  urv 
Qsoaily  cloesed ;  and  will  be  here  also,  because  they 
aenre  as  a  bond  of  conuexion  between  weight; 
which  would  otherwise  be  perfectly  iaolated  in 
metrology,  and  a  linear  Btandanl  supposed  to  have' 
boon  Already  determined  ;  but  tlicy  further  evi- 
dently reqiure,  besides  the  certain  niensuratiou  of 
any  cubical  amount  of  space,  na  mch,  that  that  bulk 
shall  he  occupied  for  the  time  by  some  aubetance  or 
matter  of  a  known  and  uniform  denaty  or  specific 
gWTity.  Tho  reference  for  this  purpose  tisually 
made  by  most  nations,  has  been  to  diatiDed  water  of 
a  giv«D  tompentture  ;  and  the  standard  of  weight 
then  bsoomcs  the  weight  of  the  quantity-  of  water 
to  fill   a  vosBol,    wlioeo   hollow   interior 
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measures  a  certdn  previoualy  chosen  amount  of 
cubical  8126,  or  capacity  measure,  defined  in  terras 
of  the  linew  standards. 

On  this  weil-known  principle  the  lute  John  Taylor 
announced,  after  studying  many  Pyramid  writen, 
that  the  onc«  so-called  porphyry,  but  really  graniu 
perhaps  syemtic-granite,coffcr  in  the  secluded  King's 
cliambcr,— muBt  have  been  intended  to  serve,  with 
its  hollow  cubical  space  or  contents,  as  a  standard 
measure  of  capacity  and  weight.  And  he  enlarged 
much  upon  the  evident  manner  in  which  the  whole 
Pyramid  woa  planned  and  builded,  ae  if  Ita  chief 
purpose  were  to  keep  that  hollow,  rectangular,  open, 
box-like  vessel,  and  nothing  else  than  that, — in  the 
utmost  degree  of  safety  that  con  be  materially  in- 
sured to  anything  whatever  upon  earth. 

So  far,  be  was  not  oltc^thcr  original ;  for  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Gabb,  R.C.,  in  1806,  mentions  that  the 
French  samnts  of  1799,  '  give  it  as  their  belief  tliat 

*  the  excavation  of  this  granite  chest  was  originally 

*  intended,  by  the  founders  of  the  Pyramid,  not  for 
'  the  repository  sareophogua  of  a  corpse,  as  has  been 
'  the  prevalent  but  truly  ridiculous  opinion,  but  for 

*  a  standard  measure  of  capacity.'    Similarly  a  car 

tain  Mr.  A,  P.  J.  de  V ,  of  Paris,  in  1812,  in 

his  New  iZesearcAes  on  the  Origin  and  Destination 
of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  speaks  of  the  coffer  in 
the  Great  Pyramid  aa  a  *  vaae  of  porphyry,  that 
'  can  never  be  taken  out  of  Uie  Pyramid,  and  was 
'  intended  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  capacity.'    The 
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KngUflh  anonjinoiu  author  of  1706,  also  obuina 
8om«  meamres  of  capacity  from  the  coffer, — but  in  a 
mazmer  not  depcndeut  on  ita  cubical  coutenta,*  and 
Dot  Deoesftarily  forestaltiiig  any  of  these  Uter  autJion 
in  their  simpler  and  larger  conception. 

John  Taylor,  however,  is  yet  to  be  noticed  before 
each  and  all  hia  compeers, — not  only  on  account  of 
the  superior  extent  and  variety  of  his  reecarches 
touching  the  cofier,  and  which  should  be  read  in  hia 
own  book,  {The  Great  Pyramid .-  why  ioas  it  buHty 
and  who  built  it  f)  ;  but  by  reason  of  hia  Buccesa- 
fully  identifying  its  cubical  contento  with  that  of  tJ» 
ancient  Hebrew  capacity  mcasxircs  on  one  side,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  the  other.  So  that,  according 
to  him,  cither,  four  Hebrew  chomeis,  or,  one  Hebrew 
laver, — and,  on  the  other  side,  either,  four  British 
quartcni,  or,  one  original  Anglo-Saxon  chaldron, 
chaldor,  or  chaudron,- — equally  represent  the  exact 
cubic  contents  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  primeval  coffer. 

This  interesting  conclusion,  however,  depended 
entirely  on  the  correclncaa  of  the  numlters  employed 
by  John  Taylor  for  the  internal  capacity  of  the 
Pyramid  coffer;  and  though  he  had  taken  them 
fairly  and  with  judgment  from  two  good  obeer\'ers, 
vii.,  ProfeBBor  Greavea  in  16S9  and  Colonel  Howard 
Vyso  in  1837,— yet  there  was  &  strange  maaa  of  tes- 
tuuony  against  them,  as  evidenced  by  the  follow- 

■  B<r  Ukiag  Hfu*  ma$U  liaau-  ravaauf*.  tiOt»t  trom  the  iiuiila  or 
Mitaiil*  of  tt)«  ««ff«r,  looking  «n  tuck  Icngitb  ■■  th*  uii  of  ft  *|>lwt% 
vtlhis  wImim  WmbplifK  ■  certain  fttljgoneoM  6gan  at  k  paitlcvlar 
twfM\ty  nMf  1m  dMcribcd. 
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ing   table  of  authorities   prepared  hy  myaelf  in 
1864  :— 

MoDKBir  UxAcran  or  thi  Gbut  Ptkamid  Ooma. 


D(M. 

■llIlM 

timiw. 

lM«tK 

tM 

IM(*L. 

WtmMk 

■•^^ 

laaft. 

fiiitU 

DxA. 

BaDODlnl, 

U53 

BUek  mutila, 

144- 

TS- 

Ta^K 

-  ' 

bAa. 

!■*■, 

F.  AlpinM,     .       . 

IWl 

BiMk  mwlila. 

144- 

ao- 

•o-' 

. . 

,. 

Hmdn    - 

ino 



B4- 

47-   { 

Bfaaat 

nifh 

W-TS 

■  .. 

,. 

PnrfMaor  Onsrai, . 

ina 

1«38 

BUek  macMe, 
Thabalc  Burbls, 

STS 

8875 

T7«9e 

HIM 

94^ 

IfMtmemgK 

IMT 

M- 

IT- 

40- 

,. 

,, 

H.  Thermot, . 

1«U 

Hvd  poipTbtT, 

M- 

40- 

*0' 

TSJ 

U'T 

,, 

H.  Latna.     . 

1ST4 

T4- 

w- 

«o- 

,, 

ILHallM,      .       . 

i«n 

OnoK*,  .      . 

to- 

48- 

48- 

,, 

^j 

,, 

QeOnil, 

lees 

Hwblo,   .      . 

SB- 

«7- 

se- 

Xgmont, 

ITtW 

netaic  ai*m«. 

M- 

s<- 

41- 

T4-T 

T1-T 

«'i 

■■ 

ITU 

OnniU,  . 

M' 

41-" 

H' 

J 

^, 

Dr.  Bhaw, 

ITll 

Gnnite,  .     . 

H- 

M- 

41' 

Tl-t 

H-T 

,. 

Dr.  PwiT, 

1T4S 

aniilt«,  .     . 

84' 

M' 

38- 

_. 

.. 

U  Jomaid, 

ITM 
1TW 

....  t 

S4- 

•O-SM 

48- 
»'4M 

44 -TU 

TT-8Se 

mVh 

STiiss 

Dr.  duke, 

UOl 

OnalU,  .     . 

8T-6 

ae-TS 

n-Tfi 

M.  HamatcB,  . 

IWI 

OtnltB,  .      . 

W 

«' 

4r« 

T8-i 

SOT 

Dr.  Whitman, 

1801 

.... 

78- 

S875 

41-1 

ee-T 

M-T51 

91-' 

Dr.  irUMm,     . 

IBK 

.... 

n- 

S8- 

■O't 

M-T 

84-S 

U.  CtVi^tL      . 

Dr.  Blchardwiii, 

IBIT 
lUI 

ItodBruite,  . 

90' 

to- 

sa- 

4t-" 
SB'B 

TBt 

ir-J 

Blr  Qud.  WUUnKm, 

lan 

BadEnnlta^  . 

88- 

te- 

S7- 

,, 

., 

COL  HowwdVjM, 

IffiT 

MS 

3»-0 

41-0 

T8-0 

M't 

S4'a 

From  these  particnlan^  it  vill  be  seen  that — ^with- 
ont  having  regard  to  the  ahnost  incredible  differences 
amongst  minor  observers, — the  depth  element^  as 
given  by  the  French  Mvonto  of  1799,  disagrees  &om 
the  determinations  adopted  from  Oreavee  and  Yjao^ 
by  nearly  three  whole  inches ;  equivalent  in  its  effects 
on  the  capacity  of  the  coffer,  to  an  addition  of  about 
6000  cabic  inches  1  With  whom,  then,  lay  the 
burden  of  such  an  error  as  this ;  or  did  it  perhaps 
reside  in  the  coffer  itself  owing  to  its  not  being  of 
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a   regular  £garc,  and  having  been  measored  in 
diffwent  parte  by  successive  travellers  ? 

These  vero  the  questions  to  be  practically  settled 
in  1865;  aiul  I  very  soon  satis&ed  myself  at  the 
Pyiamid,  despite  all  the  modem  chippiuge  of  the 
edges  of  the  coffer ;  first,  tliat  the  errors  of  its  in* 
lotnal  figure  were  contained  within  ver)-  niirrow 
limits  ;  and  «scoiu£,  that  the  French  savants  were 
the  parties  who  bad  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
an  error  of  three  inches  of  excess  in  their  measured 
depth,  though  true  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  as  to 
length  and  breadth.  But  there  was  a  worse  error 
still,  pervading  both  their  engravings,  measures^  and 
deacnptiona ;  an  error,  too,  vitiating  the  measures  of 
all  the  other  known  authorities  as  well,— in  that^ 
Dooa  of  them  had  alluded,  so  far  as  I  kuuw,  to  a 
certain  ledge  which  is  cut  \imde  the  top  of  the 
eofier  ndce,  on  the  east^  south,  and  ncnth,  and  all 
over  the  breadth  of  the  weatem  side,  to  a  depth  of 
1'72  of  an  inch. 

Qreaves,  in  1639,  describes  the  coffer  as  presenting 
a  rectangular  figure  of  pure  mathematical  form ; 

*  or  two  cubes  finely  set  together,  and  hollowed 
'  within  ;  it  ia  cut  smooth  and  plain,  without  any 

*  sculpture  or  engraving,  or  any  relevy  or  cmboas- 

*  moot ; '  and  the  admirably  executed  plates  of  the 
Flench  oatioDal  work  make  it>  therefore,  a  n^^ular- 
fihtped,  equal,  box-sided  vessel  in  the  year  1799  ; 
roeh,  alio,  is  the  appearance  given  to  it  in  Sir 
Robert  Ainslie's  view,  copied  by  John  Taylor,  into 
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his  Great  Pyramid:  why  was  it  buHt,  and  who 
built  it  ?  and  t)ierc  are  numerous  allusions  in  older 
authors,  to  the  cofibr'a  having  been  always  a  Udless 
vessel,  like  a  water  cist«m  ;  a  stone  box  without  a 
top ;  a  granite  chest  without  a  cover,  and  many 
similar  phniecs.  Yct>  the  mere  presence  of  Bach  a 
ledge  as  is  plainly  now  to  be  seen,  not  only  implies 
the  once  existence  of  a  lid,— but  also  that  the  veaael 
must  have  been  serving  as  a  sarcophagus ;  and, 
becaas^  that  is  the  manner,  or  very  near  it,  in  which 
the  lids  of  genuine  sarcophagi  ore  pushed  on^  and 
fastened  down,  into  their  places. 

Although  an  absolute  discovery  to  me  at  the 
time,  this  lodge  feature,  I  have  since  found,  is  re- 
presented in  Howard  Vysc  and  Pcrring's  large 
Pyramid  views,  published  in  folio,  in  1840.  How 
these  able  authors  regarded  the  feature,  do«8  not 
appear ;  nor  do  I  know  whether  the  usually  irre- 
proachable members  of  the  French  Imperial  Institute, 
are  prepared  to  maintain  the  truth  of  their  large 
engravings,  /or  tha  date  at  which  they  %cere  made ; 
or  to  imply,  that  the  ledge  was  cut  between  their 
day,  and  that  of  Howard  Vyse.  In  the  meanwhile. 
however,  most  persons  will  probably  assume  that  the 
remarkable  cut-out  must  be  far  older  than  the  first 
French  Revolution  ;  and  some  will  even  hastily  con- 
aider  it  as  entirely  subversive  of  the  recent  metro- 
logical -coffer  idea, 

80,  too,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  if  tlicre  were  any- 
thing in  the  present  sarcophagus-guise  of  the  coffer 
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in  addition,  as  to  subBtance,  to  trliat  was  required 
for  the  original  coffer,  or  mere  box-shajwd  vessel. 
^t  thnt  is  not  tJie  case ;  for  the  ledge  is  merely 
something  cut  into,  or  removed  away  from,  such  a 
veasel ;  and  something,  too,  which  would  be  very 
easy  for  any  granite  mason  to  effect,  after  the  box 
form  hft4  once  been  realized. 

We  may  prove,  moreover,  that  after  the  coffer 
had  had  a  iULrcophagu»-api>earance  given  to  it  by 
the  cutting  of  such  a  ledge  into  its  top, — it  would 
not  have  made  a  good  sarcophagus  accordiag  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time ;  for,  at  the  second  Pyramid, 
where  there  la  an  acknowledged  saroopliagus  of  red 
granite,  and  which  is,  with  its  lid,  in  excellent  pre- 
servation,— the  following  system  obtains.  The  lid 
slides  on  to  the  top  of  the  body,  by  means  of  acute 
an^od  grooves ;  and  when  finally  in  its  place,  cer- 
tain vertically-sliding  pegs  fall  partly  out  of  holes 
in  the  lid,  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
lowered  aide  of  the  sarcophagus, — completely  prc- 
veiiting  the  lid  being  drawn  hotizunUUy  bock ; 
while  the  obhito  spread  of  the  side  grooves,  prevents 
its  being  lifted  up  or  taken  off  vertically.  The 
whole  thus  forma  an  arrangement  which  locks  itself, 
and  is  eminently  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  n  sar- 
cophagus proper. 

Bat  at  the  Great  Pyramid  vessel,  though  there 
are  ainular  hol«s  in  the  west  side  for  falling  pins  to 
lall  into,  out  of  a  once  existing  or  intended  hd, — and 
the  arrangement  would  prevent  such  lid  being  drawn 
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horizcHitally  hack,  after  being  once  poshed  into  its 
place,— yet  the  side  grooves  being  rectangular,  and 
parallel  witb  the  coffer  sides,  they  coxild  not  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  prevent  the  lid  being  lifted  straight, 
or  vertically,  up, — and  freely  exposing  the  contents 
of  the  ooflfer,  if  any. 

Now  this  shows  a  degree  of  clunudness  in  contri- 
vance and  ineflSciency  of  workmanship  which  wo 
should  bo  careful  how  we  charge  on  the  architect  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  where  everything  else  is  carried 
out  with  &r  more  skill  and  perfection  than  at  the 
second  P}'nunid;  and  it  may  even  be  taken  as  a 
pretty  secure  indication,  that  the  cutting  of  the 
ledge  and  turning,  or  attempt  towards  turning,  the 
coffer  into  a  sarcophagus, — were  the  work  of  subse- 
quent hands.  Whose  these  were,  during  the  long  agee 
which  intervene  between  us  and  the  original  builders, 
may  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  take  up  when  we 
come  to  the  history  and  personal  experiences  of  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  but  meanwhile  their  names  signify 
nothing  to  oar  present  purpose,  which  is  solely 
directed  to  finding  out^  if  possible,  by  modem 
measures — ^wbat  were  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
vessel  in  its  original  state,  before  any  lodge  was 
ever  cut  into  its  fair  proportions ;  and  then  aaoci- 
taining — if  such  cubical  contents  correspond,  or  not, 
with  a  certain  exact,  and  even  inexorable,  quantity, 
derivable  &am  the  theory  of  the  Great  Pjrramid, 
when  applied  to  the  earth  as  known  to  modem 
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This  theory  is  shortly,  aa  regards  the  kind  of 
■tandftrdB  now  under  discusaion.—that  a  cubic  space 
it  to  be  formed,  with  sides  having  a  length  equal  to 
the  one-ten-miUiouth  of  the  earth's  axU  of  rotation, 
or  50  Pyramid  iuchcA.*  A  tenth  part  of  such  spacer 
— <ot  12,500  cubic  inches  (agreeably  with  the  Coptic 
iiitct^rctatioti  of  the  Damo  of  Pyriuoid),  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  matter  of  the  mean  cUtm-ty  or  epccific 
gravity  of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  In  which  case, 
Buch  a  maas  will  form  tiie  grand  weight  standard  of 
the  Pyramid ;  while  the  j/xice  occupied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  water,  at  a  given  temperature, — will 
form  the  grand  capacity  standard  of  the  Great 
I^rtamid  ;  or.  as  we  believe,  wUl  represent,  and  be 
,tcd  by,  the  cubic  conteuta  of  the  hollow  of 
coffer :  but  this  Is  the  poiut  to  be  tested  by 
actual  measure  and  calculatioiL 

Much  in  the  problem,  evidently  depends  on  the 
preoiee  value  of  the  earth's  mean  density,  as  com* 
pared  with  tliat  of  water ;  and  such  an  inttoduction 
of  that  important  natorul  chaiactcmtlc  of  density, 
with  respoet  to  the  mean  of  the  whole  contents  of  our 
earth-ball  globe, — ia  a  novelty  amongst  all  known 
boBtn  ayetems  of  metrology ;  the  very  best  and 
modem  of  which,  either  make  their  weight- 
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>  n*  itea^Ml  «1  Mwar  naMon  It  tba  on»t«a-mlUkwtk  «(  A* 
«(  roMUoo,  or  25  iaeliMi  bwcatuM,  id  dittoDnt-mMfuriog 
■■iiiiii|.i<  mImUaI  globa,  tLc  qnatititj  to  1i«  mt^aon^J  Is  a]«r»}^  adM- 
Mmltr  tte  JiWaaai  from  rmtrt  (0  «niOv  q/  thtm.  But  Um  nooMBt 
•«  «uiM  to  Any  qiiMUau  o(  Iho  Mrt&'a  Ktnal  bulk,  ths  vhote 
tnm  oiM  ikle  to  iht  oUicr,  k  the  offcctln  IcBfth  bo  Im 
bjr. 
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BtADclard  a  soraetliing  entirely  accidental,  as  with 
the  English  (i.e.,  so  far  as  moat  moderu  Euglishmeu 
are  aware  of)  ;  or  overlook  every  other  constituent 
of  the  earth,  except  that  one  article  of  water ;  as 
with  the  French  metrical,  and  other  European, 
arrangemeatfi  on  modern  scientific  principles. 

Tct  if  there  is  commendable  virtue  amongst  any 
of  these  systems, — and  they  do  take  much  praise 
to  thcmflelvQs,  in  referring  their  linear  standards  by 
an  even  fraction  to  some  length  scientifically  con- 
nected with  the  size  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, — 
surely  there  must  be  similar  inteUectual  advant 
in  referring  all  weight  and  capacity  standards  to 
the  most  practical  features  bearing  on  the  weight 
and  capacity  of  the  eartii,  likewise  as  a  whola  The 
capacity  of  the  earth,  indeed,  is  evidently  derivable 
irom  linear  measure  and  geometrical  theory ;  but  its 
weighs  depends  altogether  upon  the  proportionate 
amounts  and  densities  of  all  the  multitudinous 
solids  and  fluids  which  together  make  up  its  won-^ 
drous  bulk ;  and  in  which  too,  there  is  a  &r  larger.' 
amount  of  solid  and  heavy,  than  light  and  watecy 
matter. 

One  chief  superiority  of  our  earth  over  the  krgox 
planets,  such  as  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep- 
tune,'— according  to  that  universal  genius,  the  late 
respected  Master  of  Trinity,  in  his  Plurality  of 
Worlds, — consists  in  its  possession  of  so  large  a  per- 

^  The  dvnaitj  «f  Ut«««  pUatto,  in  t«rm*  of  Uivcwth'tmUB  ivanij, 
u  lUlad  in  Sir  Joha  HatMlutl'a  Outliiut  iff  Attrmai^  aa  03*,  O'U. 
0-34.  wtil  014  n«|>M!tiv«ly. 
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centage  of  heavy  solid  matter,  as  to  make  itB  specific 
giRTity  nearly  five  timea  theirs ;  and  led  him  to 
conclude  that  their  vaaty  spheres,  consisting  of  Httlo 
but  water  and  mist,  can  be  Dosnfficient  or  appropri- 
ate abode  for  reasoning  and  intelligent  beings.  How 
important  then  for  man,  both  leeliieticaUy  to  acknow- 
ledge the  terrestrial  fact  of  superior  density,  in  the 
principles  whereon  terrestrial  standards  for  measuring 
weight  and  density  arc  founded  ; — and  what  a  duty, 
religtooaly,  to  symbolize  hie  thaiiks  for  all  the  myriad 
curiouB  substances^ — all  of  dificrcnt  densities  or 
capacity  weights, — and  usually  esteemed  more  and 
more  precious  as  they  exceed  in  specific  gravity, — 
which  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  introduce  into 
the  composition  of  this  earth  of  ours.  For  uo  other 
purpose,  too,  that  the  greatest  sages  can  sec, — than 
for  the  present  and  future  benefit,  and  ultimate  high 
civilisatioD,  as  well  as  enjoyment, — of  working,  in- 
tellcctual,  and  continually  advancing  mankind.^ 

Fortified,  therefore,  by  this  view, — which,  in  so 
for  BS  it  came  to  mo  through  the  Pyramid,  is  not 


'81ff  8«nn«l  BMkvr.  ia  hi*  nanik  vxplaralionn  iaC^tnl  Afrios,  lud 
an  Mltnlnhta  opportUDity  of  wilneKDg  Mme  difficult  •ncUl  ijuMrtiooa 
MrfvMd  b>  tbtu  (ininilir*  kimjtlki^,  Mid  el«ii«tiUl  eliwnicM.  Heoea 
ws  ftad  taa  r»<xwilint;  Uiat  tli«  poonat,  lowaati  inwt  (l«tind«l  wd  iBMt 
nwnmbia  al  all  tiw  aAtiona  ba  mat  witb,  wen  on  Ui«  ninnhf  bank*  ot 
|b«  Wbila  KQa,  in  a  Ha*  warn  elunatts  bnt  •  w«ri>l  of  trater,  nod, 
aaJ  nady  vagaUtMO,  abouadiBg  in,  and  appvcnUy  ju«t  At  (nr,  fcip|to- 
potami,  encoililM,  boBUoea,  wUd-g»«ae,  and  nothing  higher.  But 
aaaoaaaa  b«  rsactittt  Uw  hilly  ooiuitry.^^KviaUy  *kcr«  th«  bilta 
fradaead  hoAry  Iroo,  aa  wvU  aa  ligbtcr  stmea  and  agrieiiltnnl  aoila, — 
iaataatfy  tkara  waa  a  raoat  markad  raipTaTanant  in  tha  native*,  and  ■ 
rin  U  ikrit  wbnlc  aiylo  ol  life  and  aovial  wdl-b«uig 
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of  my  iiiveation,^let  us  see  how  the  earth's  mean 
(leimity  comporte  itself  iu  the  particular  colTor  ques- 
tion. The  numeiical  value  of  the  remarkable 
quantity  (in  terms  of  water),  is  not  yet  quite  so 
accurately  detenained  by  modem  soicnce  as  it 
should  be ;  but  may,  for  reasons  presently  to  be 
adduced,  be  taken  as  5"70  ;  i.e.,  5-70  times  as , 
heavy,  aa  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  68'  Fahrenheit.  Wherefore,  on  the  pre- 
viously announced  principles,  12,500  cubic  inches 
multiplied  by  6*70,  or,  71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches, 
oaght  to  form  the  internal  bulk  of  the  grand  stand' 
ard  of  capacity-measure  for  the  Great  PjTamid. 

Now  what  docs  the  interior  of  the  coffer  moaaore. 
when  restored, — by  reference  to  many  of  the  origi- 
nal traces  which  happily  still  remain, — to  its  original 
imsophisticated  shape  and  true  internal  size  ? 

Referring  to  the  measorcs  in  vol  u.  p.  122,  the 
mean  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  inside,  by  sixty 
mcaaures,  came  out,  in  British  inches,  77"93,  26'73, 
and  34'34  resptxUrely.  These  arc,  iu  Pyramid 
inches,  77'85,  26*70,  and  34*31  ;  and  give — by 
being  multiplied  together— 71,317  ;  or  too  much 
by  rather  leas  than  1-lOODth. 


Of  the  practical  closencas  of  this  approach  to  the 
theoretical  quantity,  we  may  best  judge,  by  comput- 
ing the  cubical  contents  of  any  acknowledged  sarco- 
phagi,  treated  in  the  some  manner  as  unlcdged  ves- 
sels ;  for  then,  the  sarcophagus  of  the  second  Pyramid 
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is  found  to  give  by  the  measures  iu  vol.  ii.  p.  2Y3, 
66,410;  or  64,554  by  Howard  Vyae'a  numbers; 
that  of  the  third  Pyiumid  by  Howard  Vyse's 
iseasore/  =  46,219  ;  a  Baicophagus  iu  a  lai^  tomb 
near  the  Pyramid,  pictured  in  the  great  French 
work,  =  51,117  ;  while  that  in  the  fourth  Pyramid 
=  29,61U ;  and  in  the  fifth  Pyramid,  =  39,776 
(both  of  them,  according  to  Howard  Vyse)  ;  and 
others  arc  still  amattcr.  These  others  are  further 
more  or  less  ornamented  artistically  on  the  ex- 
terior; and  in  ao  far,  stand  entirely  remorcd  firom 
the  simple  conception  of  vessels  for  purposes  of 
mensuration  ;  whose  only  claim  to  admiration  should 
be,  the  cloeeoeBs  of  their  realization  of  simple  truth 
and  exact  physics.  Yet  this  idea  is  not  so  gener- 
ally admitted  as  it  might  be, — for  I  wa«  lately  rather 
Bcomfuiiy  attacked  by  a  really  very  able  member  of 
one  of  the  learned  professions  in  public,  and  is 
piTvato  a  wealthy,  highly- educated,  rcprcscntativo 
man  of  tlie  niiieteeuth  century  a.d,,  with — *  but  if 
'  this  Great  Pyramid  cotl'er  was  Ink-ndud  for  such  au 
'  important  destiny  as  to  be  a  standard  of  measure 
'  for  all  nations,  pray  what  sort  and  amount  of  oma~ 
*  ment  is  there  about  it  V 

Of  thai  species  of  meretricious  perfection,  then, 
let  all  men  know  at  once,  there  Is  nothing  whatever 
about  the  Great  Pyramid  coffer ;  while  there  are 
traces,  on  the  contnury,  that  if  anything  else  was 
indulged  in  beyond  the  rectaugiUar  figure,  it  was 

>  VultUM  U.  p.  128,  of  VyM^i  rgramiiU  of  GUth. 
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rather  in  the  direction  which  tho  renorable  Mr. 
Jopling  haa  maiut-aiiicd  duriog  some  years  past ;  as, 
thftt  it  was  formed  with  views  of  relative  cominen- 
fturability ;  at  loast  in  so  fur  that  the  cubical  contents 
of  tlio  outside  were  made  just  twice  those  uf  tho 
inside.  An  entirely  theoretical  conclxision  of  Mr. 
Jopling's  was  this  idea,  for  none  of  the  recorded 
measures  came  even  approximately  near  the  desired 
quantities ;  but  on  referring  to  my  measures  iu 
ToL  11.  p.  119,  where  tho  linear  dimensions  arc  cor- 
rected, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  such 
meaaurea,  for  the  error  of  figure  of  the  hitherto 
assumed  perfect  planes  of  the  sides,  they  will  be 
found,  expressed  in  Pyramid  inches,  to  be 

{89-62  X  3861  X  4113)  )-  3  =  71,160 
the  mean  of  which,  with  the  interior  determination, 
allowing  for  errora  of  measurement  and  straining  of 
figure  by  the  tilted  position  of  the  cofifer,  cornea  to 
71,238  ;  while  the  theoretical  quantity  required,  is 
71,250  ;  showing  an  error  of  haxeij  l-6000th.' 


Let  the  uncertainties,  however,  of  our  present 
measures  touching  the  true  si^eof  the  coffer's  interior, 
or  of  this  practically  obtained  number,  71,238,— be 

'  Th«  nreoftliAgtu  of  th«  »mdiu1  Pyramid,  tntstnii  aimiUrlv,  witbuut 
rofennn  to  ibi  wrcr,  or  lc<lf:c,  field*  62,200  nculy.  »£>iaBt  66,410-  -. 
tbe  nroopluigu  of  the  tliini  p7ruDiil,  iIm[>Ij  cnrrcd  ouUidc,  prcN 
61^160,  agMnab  46,319-;  the  Mr«apkkgiu  of  th«  fourth  Pyrunid, 
38,440,  a^iaai  29.610- ;  Mid  tfakt  of  lli«  fiCUi  Prnimid,  70.5ftS,  a«uiirt 
39,770*:  IwvingUiaUmtt  P^nuaid'*  cofftir,  therotor*.  ^rttttiy  mUipif 
tfaton^bonb  mU  E^ypt  y«t  mRUund  j  and,  aa  wdl  tor  \kt  abaoluU  ooa- 
lenta  of  tha  iaterior,  aa  for  th«  dupivs  coameiuttnlnlity  of  inUriM- 
and  axUrior. 
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eocsidercd  100  cubic  inches  l,  though  they  are  pro- 
bably less ; — then  it  is  most  importaut  to  note,  aa 
comparing  modem  science  on  the  whole,  with  the 
primeTol  tradition  of  the  Pyramid, — and  for  under- 
standing our  own  place  in  *  universal  acienti6c  bia- 
'  t*"7/ — that  the  uncertainties  of  the  theoretical 
quantity  of  71,250, — as  depending  on  the  imperfeo 
tions,  or  at  least  unexpected  and  anomalous  differ- 
ences found  amongst  the  best  modem  xcientific 
determinations  of  one  of  the  natural  elements  in- 
volved in  the  question, — amount  to  seveird  hun- 
dreds, and  perhaps  even  thousands  of  inches  1 

The  usually  received  quantity,  as  an  instance,  for 
the  mean  density  of  the  eartii,  has  been  for  some 
jean  past;  not  the  5*70  we  have  assumed,  but 
6"67  ;  as  depending  on  tlic  late  Francis  Bailj-'s 
repetition  of  the  Cavendish  ezpcriment  in  1842, 
—where  his  mean  results,  for  several  different 
branches  of  the  trial,  varied  Iwtween  5*6604  and 
S'6764.  (See  vol.  xiv.  of  Transttciumg  of  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.)  But  though  Francis  Baily's 
WHS  by  for  the  best  determination  ever  made,  up  to 
that  time, — his  successors  were  not  satisfied  with  it ; 
and,  on  one  side,  the  present  most  learned  Astroao- 
mer-Ituyal,  with  all  the  power  of  the  ancient  National 
Observatory  at  his  disposal,  has  since  tried  a  different 
mrtiiod  of  arniiDg  at  the  same  quantity  in  nature  ; 
as  likewise  on  another  side,  has  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
Jiunee»  with  the  far  more  extensive  means  of  the  Ord- 
nanoe  Survey  eshiblishmcnt  placed  unilcr  his  hand* 
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If  two  men  and  two  offices  bad  been  picked  oat 
fxova.  the  whole  nation  forondertaking  this  question, 
no  othera  probably  could,  or  would,  have  been 
selected  as  more  proper  and  efficient  for  it,  than  theae 
two  chiefe ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  has  been  tes- 
tified by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  piinting  both 
their  papers,  descriptive  of  their  respective  proceed- 
ings, in  extenso  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transactions. 
>Vliercfore,  by  looking  to  the  resxUts  recorded  there, 
we  may  have  a  measure  at  once  of  what  the  poweni 
may  be  of  modem  science  in  that  particular  field ; 
and  they  appear  to  be  thus : — Had  the  Aatronomei- 
Royal'a  6*665,  been  the  only  new  determination, — 
the  earth's  mean  den&ity  (the  mean  between  the 
above  numbers  and  Mr.  Baily'a  being  taken),  would 
have  been  raiaed  up  from  5'675  to  6'120,  and  tbe 
theoretical  coffer  numbers  from  70,933  to  76,600  ; 
but  had  Sir  Henry  James's  5*316,  been  the  only 
modem  repetition, — the  received  mean  would  have 
been  reduced  to  5*496,  and  the  coffer  numbers  to 
68,700  ;  or,  with  similar  reference  to  both,  it  would 
have  been  raised  to  5*852,  and  the  coffer  numbers  to 
73,150.  Indicating,  in  fact,  that  the  question  of  the 
earth's  mean  density,  though  a  thing  exact  in  itself 
and  well  known  to  the  Ahuighty,— is  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  man,  that  modem  science  is  hardly  sure 
of  being  right  in  the  unit's  place  of  it ;  and  is  quite 
incompetent  as  yet,  to  speak  positively  of  its  tenths, 
hundredths,  or  thonsandths.  While  the  advunco  in 
accuracy  of  this  aoit  of  observation  has  been  so 
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nearly  imperceptible  during  the  last  qiurtfr  of  a  cen  - 
tary^  that  hundreds  of  jcflra  may  pass  aw:i^ — before 
eren  the  best  philoeopheis  will  have  detemuDe^ 
yVtmt  the  earth,  what  a  very  moderate  man  mi^ 
determloeyrom  the  coffer,  tiz., — whether,  in  the  thecv^ 
reticaJ  expression  fUready  asstuned,  the  earth's  mean 
density  ought  to  be  expressed  by  S'69,  5*70,  or  5*7 1 . 
Wemust  oonfees,  that  5'70  appears  to  na  not  only 
the  quantity  indicated  within  very  narrow  limita  by 
the  coffer, — bat  that  which  is  pointed  to  alao  by  the 
euth-czpcriments,  though  within  wider  limits ;  on 
giving  as  judgment  requires,  a  much  greater  weight, 
to  Bail/s,  than  to  the  two  mbeeqnent  dctermina- 
taoofl.  (Vol.  ii.  pi  451).  Hence,  in  assuming  6-70* 
for  the  valao  of  the  earth's  mean  density — ei- 
preased  in  terms  of  water, — we  are  not  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  best  indiridual  observations  of 
tbat  quantity  by  the  first  modem  philosophers^ — 
bat,  as  close  as  can  be,  to  the  moat  rational  mean 
of  all  their  measruree.  And  if  any  one  chides  ns  for 
not  waiting  contentedly  for  a  few  ci>nturies  more, 
until  a  much  better  earth  determination.— and  one  not 
d^Moding  00  a  mean  amongst  hideously  discordant 
ma^  resttltc^— -shall  have  been  obtained  by  modem 
aoiance  ;  we  are  compeUed,  amongst  other  things,  to 
state  in  self-defence, — that  both  the  explanation  of  the 
theory  uf  the  Great  Pyramid  (which  has  been  waiting 
for  four  thousand  years  alreatly),  and  the  settlement 
of  rexations  agitations  respecting  the  best  metrology 
for  ejcisting  mankind,  can  admit  of  delay  no  longer. 
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Henco.  while  in  the  matter  of  Iviear  measure,  the 
Great  Pyramid  both  originated  the  idea  of  reference 
to  tho  earth's  semi-Axis  of  rotation^  by  a  onc-ten- 
milliouth  for  a  Btandard ;  and  has  also  furnished 
£rom  its  own  base  side  the  material  length  of  such  a 
standard  with  coDsiderablc  exactness,  say  to  within 
0*01  of  an  inch, — we  yet  preferred  taking  tlic  length, 
much  within  that  O'Ol  of  an  inch*  from  modem 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth,  when  employed  in 
accordance  with  the  Pjrramid  idea;  and  capable 
then,  of  giving  the  standard  true,  probably  to  within 
O'OOl  of  an  inch.  But  with  weight  and  capacity 
measure,  we  must  not  only  accept  aa  a  gift  the  idea 
of  referring  to  the  earth's  mean  density ,— rather  than 
to  the  density  of  only  one  of  ita  mjTiad  components 
— from  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  but  must  also  receive 
thcrc&om,  the  exact  numerical  value  of  that  Piean 
density  element— in  shape  of  measures  of  the  coffer, 
treated  accordiug  to  the  Pyramid  formula  ;  and  cer- 
tain, within  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  large  differ 
Cttces,  which  ore  found  among  the  beat  existing  of 
direct  earth-mean-d^nsity  measures. 

Our  proof,  then,  tliat  the  coffer  is  the  right  vessel 
originally  intended  for  a  weight  and  capacity 
standard, — depends  upon  ita  measured  contenta 
coming  out  close  to  what  was  expected  by  a  certain 
theory,  closely  based  upon  the  previously  proved 
linear  standard.  But  seeing  that  tliat  theoiy  must 
also,  be  partly  founded  on,  or  rather  tested  by,  modem 
determinations  of  the  earth's  density,  which  deter* 
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minatioiis  are  hy  do  meaiu  very  cloae  or  aoconte, 
—the  prooi  may  be  regarded  aa  not  an  abeolntetj 
ocrtaiu  one.  Most  valnaUev  UieRfon^  k  some 
iiirther  evidence  which  the  PTninid  itaelf  aflorde^ 
iliuBtrating  not  aaly  that  the  eoBa^a  me  is  no 
accidental  matter,  bat  that  it  was  something  had  in 
extnordinary  regard  by  the  architect,  wben  building 
in  the  mighty  granite  blocks  of  the  King's  chamber. 
For  by  those  blocks  he  has  given  as  another 
nnmerical  test,  by  which  we  may  prove  that  the 
pceeent  coder  was  the  origincU  one  ;  and  is  still 
therefore  the  right  vessel  in  the  right  place;,  viz., 
tho  chamber  originally  prepared  for,  and  ad^tcd 
to,  it ;  and  which  would  suit  no  other  known 
Egyptian  sarcophagus  or  coffcr-likc  vessel  in  the  same 
strikingly  appropriate  manner,  or  in  any  way  suitably 
with  the  admirably  scicutific  IiQear«tandard  theory. 

Thf  Golfer  belongs  to  the  King's  Chamber. 

In  the  so-called,  in  modem  times,  'King's 
'  chamber*  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  stands  the  coffer 
now ;  but  what  was  the  apartment  demgnated 
originally  ? 

Over  its  doorway  of  entrance,  and  on  the  outside 
thereof,  or  as  forming  the  south  wall  of  the  onto* 
chamber,  ia  a  remarkable  8}'mbol,  which  has  beeu 
nrionily  described  as  consisting  of  four,  or  five, 
Our  measures  of  the  thickness  of  each  lino, 
the  width  of  the  separations  between  them, 
compared  with  the  whole  breadth  of  that  wall,  in- 
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dopoudently  measured  {see  vol.  ii.  p.  97  ;  also  Plat« 
XII.  vol.  ii.),  prove  incontestably  that  there  are  four 
deeply  cut,  equidistant  vertical  grooves,  so  placed 
as  to  divide  their  containing  wall  into  five  ver- 
tical strips ;  illustrating,  Uicrcfore,  o  division,  info 
Jive. 

This,  too,  is  all  that  can  be  nially  stated  about 
them  ;  for,  as  to  the  arcliitccturaJ  apology  that  they 
were  grooves  for  ropes  employed  in  lowering  certain 
supposed  portcuUia- blocks  in  the  antechamber,— 
that  was  not  a  usual  Egyptian  practical  metbod  of 
accomplishing  such  work ;  and  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding grooves  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  room 
or  on  the  Qoor ;  nor  have  any  good  reasons  been 
given,  why  the  grooves  on  the  south  wall  should 
pass  along  its  entire  extent  in  height,  or  from 
actual  top  next  tho  ceiling  to  very  bottom,  as 
marked  by  tiic  low  entrance  into  the  King's  chamber, 
^whcn  the  supposed  portcuUis-blocks,  and  even  the 
utmost  reach  of  their  sliding  framt^  were  only  a 
email  part  of  the  same  height. 

Hence  all  that  we  can  declare  as  the  fact,  is,  that 
near  the  interior  of  a  building  whose  ancient  name, 
it  is  said,  was  '  a  division  into  ten,'— there  is  one 
wall  typiiying,  or  rather  positively  illustrating, 
'  a  division  into  five/  And  this  Bjonbol  is  the  last 
object  seen  by  any  one  entering  the  King's  chamber, 
as  he  makes  his  final  stooping  progress  to  enter  that 
important  room  ;  for  the  sign  may  be  eaid  to  be 
lastened  over  the  doorway  thereof  outside,  and  to 
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belong  dwRfecentfar  to  the  lu^  Ka^ 

,  fli«n  the  SDuIl  Hfltfrht w'^'** 

b  that  symbol,  then,— to  iiMMlriilj  liilil  fialb 
to  evoj  entrant, — dw    tine  bum  «f  At  la^er 

chamber:   or  is   it  intended  to   all  sttEDtioo  to 
'  eomgtbing  of  a  "**"*■■'  cfaMZBCter  titeresn  ! 
Let  maee. 

The  coffer,  acconlins;  to  the  metidogicaJ  theory. 
is  founded,  in  part,  on  the  one'teQ-milUooth  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation ;  or»  fifty  inciiea. 

This  is  something  suspicious  of  a  coimexioa» 
kC^Kcially  if  divided  by  the  PpamidAl  10,  bat  not 
enough  ;  and  on  looking  round  the  room,  an  attentiTe 
1  observer  may  soon  perceive  a  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  a  division  into  five ;  in  that  the  four 
walls  of  the  room  have  each,  four  horizontal  joint 
linea,  actually  dividing  the  walla'  whole  eurfeccs 
into  Jiw  horizontal  stripes  or  courses.  (Plate  xm. 
ToL  ii.) 

Bather  remarkable  is  it  for  testing  the  sui&ciency 

of  modem  travollcra'  doscriptions  (for  no  Greek  or 

Roman  visitors  were  ever  in  this  room),  that  somo 

,  of  them  have  stated  these  walla  to  be  composed  in  a 

!  aingle  coarse,  and  others  in  six  courses,  or  variously 

» thus : — 

&uniTi,  A.D.  1610,  Rayc — '  Kight  slonca  flaggc  the  vn^,  and 
'  risUcB  tlw  Mm.' 

pRormoB  QsKAVKB,  1G39. — '  From  tfao  t«p  of  it  <l«*c«nOing  lo 
'  tka  boUom,  tbere  uc  but  kU  nngcH  of  stone,  all  whioh,  b«iDg 
'  mqwotErel;  ftiwd  to  mi  ei{»al  height,  very  grac«fiilly  1r  one  and 
Ik*  Mine  iJtibidA  niQ  round  th«  room.' 
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Lord  Bouoxt,  1709. — '  The  w&lls  were  composed  of  fire  nagtM 

'  of  Rtooc' 

I>r.8biv,  1721. — '  Hei^t(of  five  eqtul  etonea)  sixLeea  feot.' 

Dr.  Pocoox,  1743.'— 'Six  tieni  of  Btonea  of  eqaal  bre«dU) 
'  oompoM  tbo  aie».' 

M.  FotnuioxT,  176&.— '  TIm  mtlla  are  compoeed  of  six  eqaal 
'  nngca.' 

Da.  CuAKji,  1801.^'  Tb«r«  are  odI;  sii  ranges  of  BtoD«  from 
'  thfl  floor  to  th«  roof.' 

Bk.  KicuARMo:*,  1817.  — 'Lined  all  rooniJ  wilh  broxl  fiat 
'  stones,  Btoootb  and  bJghly  poliehed,  vacli  stooe  avceodisg  &0111 

*  Uw  floor  to  iha  ccilitig.' 

LoBD  LiM>aAY,  18S&.— '  A  noble  aparbn&Dt,  cased  witli 
'  eaormouit  slabs  of  granite  twenty  fc«t  Ligb.' 

W.  R,  WttDE,  aud  Mr.  R.  J.  A.,  1837.—'  An  oblong  ^art- 
'  metit,  the  nidrs  of  wbicb  are  formed  of  cnormoua  blocks  of 

*  granite  reacbtng  from  iho  floor  to  the  coDIng.' 

E.  W.  LixK,  and  Mkb.  Poolk,  1S43. — '  Number  of  ooutms  id 
'  vails  of  King's  chamber,  six.' 

Poor  John  Taylor,  too,  misled  himself  and  others 
in  this  particular,  by  making  11  copy  fi-om  Sir  Eobert 
Ainstic's^  Tiew  of  the  King's  chamber,  the  fronti- 
spiece of  hiH  first  edition  of  the  Great  Pyramid : 
wAy  was  it  built,  and  icfto  huiU  it  f  for  therein  are 
pictured  six  courses,  as  clear  as  the  art  of  the 
engraver  can  make  them. 

But  that  the  number  is  five,  I  presume  I  may 
state  with  certainty,  and  without  ^>ology, — from 
having  measured  them  again  and  again  ;  besides 
comparing  the  individual  height  of  each  course,  and 
the  number,  T^ith  the  whole  height  of  the  room  in- 
dependently ascertained  ;  as  likewise  did  Mr.  Inglis 
afterwards,  with  the  same  result  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  305) ; 

■  Sir  Hobcit  Ain*li*'i  MrMt^Effpt,  IMO. 
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and  we  may  even  vfiDtare,  theref<H«,  to  state  the 
irht  i^wiggTMttinn  of  tfac  dumber  to  be  '  the  chamber 

•  of  fire,'  or  sometimu  '  the  chamber  of  the  etandard 

*  of  fifty.'    Tmc,  there  are  not  alao  five  courses  in 
nther  ceiling  or  floor ;  bat  there  are  fomr  walla  or 

[Tertical  odes  agsimt  those  other  two  sides,  and  these 
two  are  irregular  in  the  number  of  courses  or  joints 

i  thoy  do  posscsB.  That  Le,  the  floor  consists,  it  may 
be  said,  of  sii  courees,  or  stripes  of  stones  crossing 
the  room  from  north  to  south  ;  and  the  ceiliog,  of 
ziine  targe  beams ;  but  the  widths  of  both  floor- 
couraea  and  cciJing  beams  arc  unequal  taken  conse- 
cutively, or  in  any  other  way  ;  and  have  therefore 

riiot  bad  the  attention  bestowed  on  tliem,  that  was 
eminently  paid  to  the  wall-courses,  in  t>ringing  out 
the  idea  of  number  and  regularity  of  dioision. 

The  walla,  uuleed*  are  in  this  respect  deserving  of 
most  particular  notice  ;  for,  with  one  exception, 
presently  to  be  described,  every  one  of  their  courees 
is  of  «qua]  height  with  every  other,  and  runs  round 

'  and  round  tlio  room  at  the  same  height ;  just  as,  in 
■0  far,  well  and  clcMjuently  described  by  Frofceaor 
Groavea.  Such  an  arrangement,  too,  being  not  only 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  Pyramid  masonry, 
— where,  if  the  purpose  was  to  build  a  wall  of  so 
much  area»  the  builders  looked  little  or  not  at  all  to 
the  regularity  in  size  or  shape  of  the  stonca,  ao  long 
as  the  joints  were  good,  and  the  surface-planes  even 
— (sufljcieutly  demoustratcl  both  in  the  walU  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  and  in  the  pavement>  according  to 
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Howard  Vyse,  besides  the  neigLbouring  instance  of 
tlie  walk,  both  luueatoQO  and  gnadtc,  of  King 
Shafre'a  tomb), — not  only  different,  we  gay,  from 
the  ordinary  Egyptian  mason's  idcaa  of  vhax  need, 
or  should,  be  done  in  mere  wall-buUding,  but  a 
thing  especially  difficult  and  expensive  to  realize  in 
granite.  This  is  on  account  of  the  hardness  and 
amorphous  character  of  that  material,  causing  the 
quarries  seldom  to  yield  two  blocks  of  the  same  sizo 
or  shape;  wherefore,  the  expense  and  waste  of 
trimming  a  continued  length  of  more  than  6000 
inches  of  granite  blocks,  near  SO  inches  brood,  to  a 
uniform  height,  must  have  been  immeusc  ;  and 
not  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one,— certainly  least 
of  all  by  sage,  religious-minded  men,— without  some 
very  peculiar  and  important  reason. 

But  there  is  on  auomaly,  us  akeady  hinted, 
affecting  the  equal  vertical  heights  of  all  theae 
eouxaes ;  for  they  are  each  47  inches  high,  except 
llic  lowest, — which  is  47  less  6,  or  42  inches 
only.  More  apparent,  may  be  coneidcrcd  this  dif- 
ference, than  real ;  for  it  is  only  an  effect  to  the  cy^ 
cattsed.  by  the  granite  floor  being  introduced  within, 
and  up  witluD,  the  granite  walls  of  the  chamber  by 
the  amount  of  five  inches; — the  bloeka  of  this 
lowest  wall-course  itaelf,  when  examined  at  the 
sides  of  a  hole  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  floor, 
being  seen  there  to  be  rtta/^y  47  inches  high,  like  the 
rest  But  stiU,  why  even  that  apparent  anomaly  ; 
why  that  too  viBible  breaking  in  upon  tJic  others 
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Vise  perfect  symbotiatMn  of  fire  pcvradii^  Uw 
entire  roam  ?'     (See  PUte  xm.  toL  zl) 

The  foOoviDg  considerarioo  nuj  hava  •«"**>««"§ 
todowith  therauoo;  e^ieciiDjr  wboi  we  remember 
that  the  fire-inch  s^ace  oooemied,  though  quite  an 
BBnMming  fraction  vhen  measQn^  in  tenns  of  the 
piofaDc  !^]rptian  cnbtt  and  its  snbdhriiMKu; — be- 
comee  a  meet  pecnliariy  Great  Pyramid  qoanti^r, 
both  with  reference,  U(,  to  the  length  of  the  earth's 
polar  jixis,  2c/,  to  the  number  of  inches  which  it,  the 
five-inch  space,  contains,  and  3<(to  its  actual  fraction 
«f  the  eacrcd  cubit  of  the  Pyramid  jmd  the  Israelites ; 
Ti2.,  a  fraction  of  l-5th.  The  coffer  stands  on  the 
floor,  amongst  the  stones  of  that  lower  course  of  the 
four  walls,  like  a  small  vessel  within  a  larg:er  one  of 
the  some  capacity -measuring  kind,  but  of  a  higher 
order ;  what  proportion  then,  does  the  one  bear  to 
the  other,  in  cubical  capacity  ? 

The  length  of  the  room,  by  our  measures^  is 
412'56  British,  =  4121-4  Pyramid  inches;  the 
breadth,  206-SO  British,  =  20609  Pyramid  inches; 
ami  the  corrected,  and  by  the  Pjrramid  builders 
eomcted,  depth  of  that  lower  course  is  about  48 
induH.  About  only,  in  all  we  can  say,  so  lamentable 
are  now  the  dislocations  of  the  floor  blocks ;  for, 
though  described  as  admirably  smooth  and  level  in 

'  Om  tlw  doonrmy,  tnm4«,  tli«  tt*  eoiumm  of  tli«  north  wmU  km 
Utafwvd  wilti  far  «  wnM  tfmo*,  by  two  of  them  Jainiag  loto  onct  to 
facoi  ftaeat  rooC-Uutk  (or  tki  Mid  door ;  but  Uiak  u  ■  conMrnctive 
rx|«r«Bi*at,  Afilj  to  Im  lookad  at  for  ft  noHMat,  t«  Im  ftUowMl  tX  oiM-e 
withoQt  pniudko  b)  tho  chftmbor'a  wbulo  iilo*. 
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Howard  Vise's  time,  they  now  vary  an  inch  and 
su-tCDths  in  places ;  and  give,  on  a  mean,  of  ten 
points  measured,  a  depth  for  this  course,  of  41"84 
inches ;  but  indicating,  that  a  majoiity  of  high 
places  had  been  needlessly  taken,  and  tliat  the  true 
mean  of  the  whole  would  have  been  between  41 '8  4 
and  420;  say,  41  9  Pyramid  inches.    Then— 

412-14  X  206-09  x  41-9  =  3.568,899  cubic  inches, 


ADd 


3.068,899 
SO 


=  71,178. 


Now,  inasmuch  aa  the  150th  of  the  cubic  contents  of 
that  courae,  if  left  by  the  builders  at  the  uncorrected, 
or  original  depth  of  47  inches,— would  have  been 
70,842  cubic  inches, — we  may  see  that  their  cor- 
rection of  that  one  clement,  by  an  even  quantity  of 
the  Pyramidally  characteristic  5  inches  in  'the 
chamber  of  five/  has  at  once  brought  oat  a  rosult 
almost  exactly  fifty  times  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
coffer  proper,  or  71,250. 

The  result,  too,  may  originally  have  been  some- 
what closer  ;  for,  as  the  walls  of  the  chamber  do  not 
now  present  such  marvelloualy  dose  joints  aa  many 
old  authors  have  described— ('it  is  really  impossible 
'  to  force  the  blade  of  a  knife  between  the  joints ; 
'  this  has  often  been  related  before,  but  wc  actually 
'  tried  the  experiment^  and  foxmd  it  to  be  true,'  says 
Dr.  Clarke  in  1801  ;  whereas,  now,  some  of  the 
joints  rather  gape  in  our  photographs  of  them  in 
1866)  ;— we  may  expect  some  small  alterations 
of  the  interior  size  of  the  chamber  to  have  occurred 
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in  the  direction  of  enlarging  it,  at  least  in  length  and 
breadth.  Assumiug,  then,  the  original  measures  to 
havo  bccD  hiid  off  in  even  ?)-ramid  inches,  and 
taking  the  nearest  inch  always  to  what  tho  rcspec- 
tire  parts  measure  now,  we  find  that — 
412- X  206- X  42-  _  3.5G4.62i 

Or  actually  closer  than  before,  Ixith  to  tie  measured 
contents  of  tlic  coffer,  aud  the  theoretically  deduced 
value  it  should  possess,  as  the  Pyramid  standard  of 
weight  and  capacity. 

Hence  the  chamber  is  constructed  commensurably 
to  the  coSer.  and  the  coffer  to  the  chamber,  with  fijfty 
and  five  as  the  ruling  numbers.  But  there  exists 
even  more  testimony  of  this  sort,  identifying  the 
whole  Pyixtmid  also,  with  the  coffer  aud  its  chamber ; 
in  a  quarter  too  where  I  hod  certainly  never  ex- 
pected to  find  anything  of  the  kind,  viz.,  the  com- 
ponent courses  of  masonry  of  tlie  entire  building. 

Place  of  the  King's  Chamber  in  (he  Pyramid. 

These  grand  courses,  which  arc  seen  so  prominently 
on  the  outside  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  present 
day,  from  having  had  their  once  outer  covering  of 
caang-etoces  stripped  off,  are— oa  often  described — 
mdc  and  rectangular.  Yet  though  rude  even  to 
barborism.  If  intended  for  outside  work,  they  ore 
strongly  and  consistently  built ;  for  not  only  is 
cement  used  abundantly  in  every  joint,  and  the 
break-joint  well  managed,  but  the  stones  are  keyed 
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and  wedged  into  each  other,  so  that  hardly  can  on< 
be  extracted  from  the  mass,  without  being  first' 
broken  in  pieces,  (a  feature  which  afaould  bo  well 
weighed  beforehand  by  any  one  who  rashly  proposes 
to  '  drive  tunnels  right  through  evciy  part  of  the 
*  Pyramid ;')  and  then  all  tlie  Btones  of  each  course, 
arc  arranged  in  admirably  horizontal  layers,  extend- 
ing for  certain  all  around,  and  apparently  also, 
through,  the  whole  Pyramid.' 

The  French  mvants  early  noted  the  faithfulness' 
with  which  every  component  counje  of  Btone  wae 
carried  at  the  same  thickness  round  every  side  of, 
and  by  inference  through,  the  Pyramid ;  but  they 
also  remarked  the  large  irregularitiea  which  often 
and  even  generally  occur  amongst  eu^xeasive  couraea. 
So  likewise  must  have,  almost  all  travellers  who  ever 
aacended  the  Pyramid ;  though  why  those  gentle- 
men busied  themselvca  so  frequently  in  counting 
the  number  of  the  ooureea,  docs  not  appear ;  especi- 
ally as  they  were  content  to  vary  from  each  other 
between  206  and  255, — as  see  the  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers throughout  the  last  two  centuries. 

In  some  places,  the  present  visible  contour  of  the 
courses  is  rather  interfured  with  by  debris ;    but 

'  A  *)a^  OMo  «f  diMNp4iic«  ftppeora  kt  th«  nortlk-eMt  aogl^  «^en 
apartof  one  of  the  courses  ia  broken  ia  u|wii  by  (t  doable  Ujcr  j  bat 
«n  doM  pxamitiktion,  thnt  muaU  tap  U]r«r  [■  (mind  to  be  menl;  % 
Ruhing  np  of  *  '  Mt  p»rt '  of  Ui«  sUodiag  («ek  to  tbo  «*>&■  hcigkt  m 
tlw  cmine  ol  muonrx  proper.  There  ftir  ftlso  insbuiocie  in  tba  mc 
•nnd  oouMM,  of  two  thicluwMM  of  ttonc  bdtig  oocuionaUy  ampbyvd 
in  pUoe  of  ods  ;  bat  that »  poahiTBly  to  ke«p  vp  the  full  tUckoM*  cf 
tbe  wbols  OOUTM  i  mnd  ima  bs  iliatinjpibbed  from  two  amBll  coumm 
hj  oUowing  the  run  of  the  phtform  for  *oiti«  dubtiM*. 
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towarda  the  west  aido,  of  the  south-west  angle,  it 
is  freer  than  elsewhere ;  and  one  may  contemplate 
&om  belowt  and  at  a  disUncc,  the  formation  of  the 
courses,  under  Torioua  angles  of  solnr  illumination, 
with  eminent  advantage.  This  1  used  often  to  do  ; 
and  over  und  above  special  auumalics  in  single 
couneB,  not«d  the  rate  at  which  the  whole  of  the 
courses  gradually  decreased  in  thickness,  with  their 
heaglit,  up  the  Pynunid  side- 
Thus,  near  the  ground,  they  were  very  large,  and 
gntdually  diminished  in  size  aa  they  ascended,  w'lih 
some  few  minor  variations.  But  at  the  thLtty*8ixth 
course  from  the  bottom,  all  of  a  sudden  a  much 
larger  series  of  courses  begins  ;  i.e.,  larger  than  the 
very  small  size  which  the  original  ones  hod  gntduaUy 
dwindled  down  to  there.  One  could  faiicy  an  overseer 
coming  to  the  men  at  that  stage,  and  telling  them  that 
they  bad  contracted  the  size  too  rapidly,  and  must 
enlarge  again  :  or,  that  a  new  series  of  quarries  had 
been  o[iencd,  yicUUng  larger  blocks  than  the  older 
ones.  But  whether  the  alteration  was  voluntaiy  or 
accidental,  it  la  equally  pkin  that  unless  it  had  been 
introduced,  there  would  havo  been  above  that  point 
a  larger  number  of  courses  in  the  Pyramid  aide  than 
what  now  obtain ;  and  in  such  case,  there  would 
not  have  been  found  the  peculiar  commcnsurabiUty 
which  seems  actually  to  exist  and  cannot  be  alto- 
gether accidental.  For  on  referring  in  vol  ii.,  and 
Division  t  of  vol.  iii..  to  all  available  measures  of  the 
Individual  heights  of  the  couiscb  on  one  band,  and 
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comparing  them  on  the  other  with  all  det«rmina^ 
tioua  of  the  level  of  the  King's  chamber  floor, — it 
wUl  be  found,  that  the  fiftieth  course  of  the  whole 
Pyramid  from  the  pavement  upward,  is  practically 
identical  with  the  floor  of  that  already  remarkable" 
chamber.  Or,  such  fiftieth  couree  forms  the  plaae, 
on  which  stands  the  mysteriooa  coffer,— making  use 
of  a  standard  of  50  inches,  in  its  tank  of  50  times 
itself,  in  the  chamber  of  five,  or  the  chamber  with 
walla  in  five  courses,  and  with  the  symbol  of  five 
inscribed  over  its  entering  doorway.  The  mensura- 
tion numbers,  with  their  errors,  are  as  follows, — 


Fiftletti  maeoury  coane,  TorUcJIy  aXtore  Pyr^mid'a  parcauxit,  u 

MU.  Jomaid  ftnd  Caeilo,  in  A.  n.    ISftO,  —  I67S  Brituh  inefa««. 

MM.  U  Pbrv  and  CouUUo.      .      1$(>1,  "  mn 

C  Piaazi  Smyth,  in  April   .     .      1S&6.  =  1684         ,.         „ 

Mmui.  Alton  uid  Inglu,  in  May  IS&S,  —  1703        „         „ 


Hmd  Iicight, 


1690 


nonr  o(  Einp:'!  chamber  nhore  PTmnid  pavenent,  as  mmmrad  hj^ 
HowArd  Vywud  Porrinj  in  .      1837,    =   IfiM  Britab  iaoka* 
C  Piazd  Smyth  in  ApcU     .     .      ISBN    =    leSO        „ 
Alton  and  lu^bt  m  May      .     .      ISSS.  s    1720 

Meaa  height,     —   1688 


Thus  the  Pyramid  itself  appears  to  be  closer  in 
these  two  elements,  than  are  tlie  observations  of 
any  two  modern  observers  on  one  and  the  same 
element ;  and  shows  a  point  where  future  scientific 
men  may  usefully  distinguish  themselves,  and  re- 
deem at  the  flame  time  the  modem  exactness  and 
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power  both  oi  pliytucal  acioDcc  and   iustnimenta) 
inveetigatioQ. 

Meanwhile  tfao  cose,  bo  far  as  now  proved,  fully 
joins  the  other  metrical  phenomena  ;  and  enables 
one  tu  say  that  tliere  is  more,  aiid  even  far  more, 
than  accident— in  having  come  again  and  again,  in 
connexion  with  this  chamber,  upon  tliese  construc- 
tive allusions  which  it  makca,  to  fives  and  fifties  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  theory  of  Pyramid 
metrolofpj.  And  this  too,  although  its  more  ostcn- 
I  able  commcnaurabilities,  bo  far  as  made  out  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  on  Greaves'  measaree,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  five  or  ten,  but  only  with  the  profane 
cubit  of  Memphis,  and  its  division  into  six  and 
twenty-four,  or,  according  to  some,  into  seven  and 
twcuty-^iight,  parts.  Hence  wc  seem  to  be  fuUy  jus- 
tified in  condensing  a  practical  conclusion  of  tUe 
whole,  in  the  ncnt,  and,  so  to  speak,  Pyramidal  form, 
in  which  it  enables  a  small  standard  of  Great  Pyra- 
mid weight  to  he  described,  but  with  a  noble  refer- 
ence to  universal  weight,  imd  cjipacity,  measure.  For, 
if  the  weight  of  the  whole,  original,  coffer's  contents 
of  water  (at  the  temperature  of  68'  Fahrenheit)  be 
divided  by  fifty  times  fifty,  there  is  produced  what 
nay  be  called  a  pound  weight  of  the  Pyramid ;  and 
which  can  be  referred  to,  or  scientifically  checked 
anywhere  all  the  world  over,  in  weight,  as,  *  5  cubic 
'  inches  of  the  earth's  mean  density.' 


The    arrangements  of  this  most    cosmopolitan 
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standard,  to  form  a  practical  system  of  weight  and 
capacity  measures,  are  expressible  thus, — the  inter- 
vening multipliers  or  divisors  being  understood  to 
be  arbitaury,  except  in  so  far  aa  they  accord  with 
the  already  established  Great  Pyramid  numbers  and 
proportions : — 


Unit 

lOOgnios 
lOdnuns 
10  ounoei 
10  ponnda 
lOatoDea 
SlSowt. 
fiOtoni 


Ptbavid  Wkioht  Mkasubs. 


1  grtia, 
I  drMH, 
1  ouDCe, 
1  pound, 
1  rtoQe, 
1  ewt., 
1  ton, 
1  Tock, 


Eartb'i  mem  denaltf , 

mbdance  nf,  Is  PTnmId 

rabic  Inchs*. 

°>  0-0005 

0-0« 

-  O'fi 
»  5-0 
=>              500 

-  500-0 
12,500-0 

c.     625,000-0 


Ptaaiod  Oxpacitt  Measukb. 


Unit  •>  1  drop, 

100  dropa  =  I  spoon, 

10  ipoona  IS  1  glwH, 

10  gUnea  =>  1  pint^ 

10  pinta  »  1  gallon, 

10  galtona  s>  1  bnahel, 

26  boahela  »  i  coffer    •=   1  ark,  or  laver, 

50  coffera 


Burnt  Hebrew  SUnduiU.    Prnmld  cdUc  inehei 

[Vol  a  p.  470.)  nfbolk. 

-  0-00285 
=1  0-285 
=>  0-85 

-  28-6 
=.  285-0 


Ikeel 


2,850-0 

71,260-0 

1  'molten-Beo,'   =    3,662,600-0 


Relations  or  PyBAKm  Capacitt,  ahs  Wsiort,  Measube. 


I  drop  of  water,  at  temp. 

1  spoon 

1  ^»aa  „ 

I  pint  „ 

1  gallon  „ 

1  boahel  „ 

1  coffer  „ 

ikeel 


68°  Fahr.,  in  weight 


1  grain. 
1  dnun. 
)  ounce. 
1  pound. 
1  atone. 
1  cwt 
1  ton. 
I  rock. 


SKX-tL]         acAXiuaas  or  vscai.  ITS 

Die  idatianB  igun  «f  dkoe  Ptmiud  TE^n^aaoi 
measures  with  tike  ftixish  ImpfTuJ  syssem,xi  ■mar 
most  ismoitiot  paintEcf  ooni 


1  fomd, —     HeSfcmai  i 

Icwt, -     #*lfci 

It«. =>>-l«i 


AXD  POK  Catacxtt. 

1  drap  ^Tanid,  .         .         .  z.  O^K  drff  aptrikcewym. 

I  fiai, —  (HW7  oUwiacpnt. 

1  gaDoa, —  1D31  ^Oob  impenaL 

1  ooAr, «  IDOT  of/flsrfvartmM] 


i)e<erminafKm  o^  ITett/Ats  on  the  Pyramid 
system. 

Much  importance  is  usoally  attached  among 
roetrol<^iat8,  to  an  easy  method  of  determining 
weights  &om  linear  measures ;  and  the  English 
arrangement  has  been  much  decried  on  this  par- 
ticular point,  in  comparison  with  the  French.  But 
the  Pyramid  system  appears  to  combine  most  of 
what  is  advantageous  in  either,  with  some  merits 
that  are  peculiarly  its  own. 

For,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  any  mass 
having  been  obtained, — its  weight  in  lbs.,  is  simply 
l-6th  of  that  number  :  or,  if  the  bulk  has  been 
worked  out  in  cubic  cubits, — its  weight  in  tons,  is  tho 
same  as  the  number  of  such  cubits  with  l-4th  more 
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added  to  them.'  That  is,  the  weight  will  be  bo 
mAQy  pounds,  or  so  many  tons,  respectively,  if  the 
qxiaUty  of  the  substance  as  to  density  be  like  that 
of  the  mean  contenta  of  the  whole  earth ;  but  if  it 
be  of  the  heavier,  as  gold,  or  the  lighter,  as  water,  < 
an  altei'ation  must  be  made  accordingly ;  or,  in 
short,  a  table  of  specific  gravities  must  be  referred 
to,  as  with  the  English,  French,  or  any  other 
system. 

The  usual  tables,  however,  at  present  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  ate  arranged  in  terms  of  water  as 
unity ;  except,  indeed,  the  astronomical,  which  have 
long  used  the  more  exalted  Pyramid  imit^  of  the 
earth's  mean  density.  We  may  thereforo  appro- 
priately conclude  this  section,  by  an  example  of  a 
general  tabic  of  specific  gravities,  armnged  to  suit 
the  requirements  equally  of  the  ancient  Pyramid 
metrology,  and  the  most  advanced  modem  astro- 
nomy. 


SpRcmc  OunTiGSi. 

Rftrtli'a  M«ui  Densil}-,   —  ]. 

CosiacAL. 

Son, 
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number  of  cubk  ciibiti. 
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acc<«aion  of  imponderable  beat,  some  definite  tem- 
perature must  be  referred  to,  when  dealing  accurately 
with  standards  either  of  length,  capacity,  or  weight ; 
and  thus  it  came,  that  many  years  ago,  the  British 
linear  standards  wero  referred  for  their  zero  erf 
length  to  the  temperature  of  62°  Fahrenheit,  and 
t!ie  French  metrical  system  to  32"  of  the  same 
scale.  Not  indeed  expressed  by  the  French  authori- 
ties in  that  scale,  for  they  refused  to  be  bound,  as 
the  English  so  easily  allowed  themselves  to  be,  by 
the  whim  of  the  Dutchman  Fahrenheit ;  and  per- 
ceiving early  the  intrinsic  connexion  between  heat 
and  other  subjects  of  metrology,  they,  the  French 
authors  of  the  metrical  system,  very  wisely  made 
their  subdivisions  of  the  great  natural  unit  of  heat, 
conformable  to  their  other  decimal  arrangements, 
whence  their  now  celebrated  Centigrade  scale  of  the 
thermometer,  having  0  at  the  freezing  point,  and 
100  at  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

In  practice,  indee<1,  some  unexpected  difficulties 
were  found  in  the  way  of  realizing,  as  a  heat  re- 
ferring point,  the  u"  of  their  scale  for  all  the  French 
standards  of  measure ;  and  in  the  same  searching 
furnace  of  practice,  the  British  referring  point  of 
62°  Fahr.,  has  been  somewhat  departed  from  in  its 
full  integrity  and  simplicity.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the 
necessity  of  referring  auy  and  every  part  of  metro- 
logy to  something  definite  on  the  water-scale  of  heat, 
has  rather  grown,  than  lost,  in  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  modem  philosophers,  with  all  this  increase  of 
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paplexity  and  trouble, — more  attention  than  ever 

nraet  be  paid  to  its  ultimate  rofinoroonta,  in  any 

which  may  hope  to  continue  before  the  world. 

et  OUT  first  inquiry  therefore,  at  the  Pyramid  be, 

^vhether    it    possesses  a»y  beat-re&rence  for  ita 

standards  of  measure  ? 

No  indications,  indeed,  of  a  thermometer  of  any 
acknowledged  kind,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Great 
lid ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  eoon  show  the 
attentive  VL<*itor,  that  the  whole  building  forms  in 
itself  a  something  more  important  still,  towards 
attaining  success  in  carrying  out  practically,  even 
the  most  refined  operations  of  metrology ;  for  the 
Pyramid's  eiiormoun  mass  of  solid,  and  slow  con- 
ducting-of-heat»  masonry,  at  whose  overwhelming 
^'aknount  the  world  has  hitherto  merely  wondered,  or 
leered,  or  inveighed,  or  abused,  must  have  the  useful 
id  inevitable  effect  of  remarkably  equalizing  the 
temperature  on  anything,  as  the  granite  coffer,  con- 
tained within  its  substance. 

The  linear  standard,  it  is  true,  does  not  seem  to 

^'liave  that  protection  ;  for.  being  the  length  of  one 

le  of  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  and  defiDe<l  by  the 

icivflockots,   it  depends  not  so   much  on    the 

lilding,  OS  the  natural  rock  of  the  hiU.    But  there, 

prenume.  that  not  the  most  critical  geodesists 

of  the  present  day,  would  pretend  that  any  season 

temperature  correction  could  possibly  be  required  ; 

for  in  all  their  awn  praotice,  vrbeacvcr  they  have 

'vuMorod  basQ  Lines  directly,  or  trigonometrical  lines 
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iadircctly,  ou  any  part  of  thu  siirfuco  of  the  eortli, 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  summer  or  winter,  or 
even  year  after  year,  they  have  never  considered  any 
reduction  for  variations  of  temperature  admissible 
or  sensible  :  the  variatlnus  felt  on  tlie  surface,  being 
supposed  to  be  merely  skin-deep,  over  a  uniform  heat 
below,  and  unable  to  pro<luce  any  mecliauical  idtern- 
tion  of  size. 

Equally  then,  at  the  Pyramid,  must  the  lineal 
standard,  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  loose  bar  of  brass, 
but  part  of  the  earth  surface, — be  considered  by  the 
involuntary  testimony  of  all  modem  geodetical 
practice,  to  be  invariable  in  the  temperature  which 
governs  its  size ;  and  whatever  that  temperature 
may  be,  the  capacity  standard  is  bound  to  the  same, 
— by  being  surroxmded  and  covered  in,  in  its  place  in 
the  King's  chamber. — with  bo  huge  a  mass  of  nearly 
solid  building, — that  variation  of  season,  cannot  be 
felt  within  Its  interior.  A  necessarily  constant  and 
therefore  definite  temperature,  exists  for  each  of  the 
Pyramid  standards  ;  and,  in  so  far,  they  can  be  in- 
troduced worthily  amongst  the  most  perfect  inven- 
tions of  modem  science  towards  the  same  end, — ty  wb 
can  discover  what  that  deliiute  temperature  is ;  and 
if^  also,  there  be  anything  about  it,  either  in  amount 
or  character,  indicative  of  design  in  the  builders,  or 
desire  on  their  part  to  have  obtained  that  particuhr 
temperature,  rather  than  any  other  ? 

Now  here,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the 
whole  PjTamid  question ;  for,  on  referring  to  the 
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French  obaervationa  of  temi«rature  in  and  out  of 
the  Pyramid,  they  will  be  found  to  indicate  that  the 
temperature  is  close  to  68°  Fahr.,  or  what  might  be 
called  a  temperature  of  l-5th  ;  that  is,  1-Sth  the 
distance  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of  water, 

leamiied  upwards  &om  the  freezing  point.  And  if 
It  quantity  be  further  supposed  to  ho  divided  into 
fifty  parts, — suitably  with  the  50-inch  standard  re- 
ferred to  for  weight  and  capacity  measure  in  the 
chamber  of  Jive,  or  the  King's  chamber  reached  by 
fifty  courses  from  the  ground, — then  the  whole 
distance  between  freezing  aud  boiling  will  be  re- 
presented by  250 ;  while  1000  of  the  same  degrees 
represent  as  nearly  as  it  has  been  measured,  or 
given  out  by  the  '  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
'  Society/  that  very  notable  physical  point  in  the 
t«mpeniture  seal^  wliere  heat  begins  to  give  out 
light,  or  iron  is  seen  to  be  red-hot  in  the  dark.* 
AU  these  numbers,  then,  are  eminently  coiucidont 

with  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  rest  of 
the  Pyramidal  metrology ;  while  the  reference  to  an 
earth  temperature,  viz.,  that  of  the  Pyramid  hill, 
depending  cliioily  on  its  parallel  of  latitude,  and  ex- 
fpconed  only,  but  not  regulated,  by  the  uccurate 
mensuration  afforded  in  the  physical  nature  of 
vater, — is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  principle  already 
Ahovn  to  have  been  followed  in  capacity  and  weight 
mcftBOre ;  or  that  of  employing  for  their  regulation 
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tlie  whole  earth'B  mean  density,  but  for  their 
practical  exprcaaioD.  water.  Hence,  design  will  be 
begua  to  be  indicated  in  the  temperature  arniage- 
ments  of  tlie  Pyramid,  if  the  heat  point  of  eS^Fahr. 
be  really  found  to  prevail  there,  on  further  measures 
being  obtained  than  the  few  and  scanty  French 
ones*  already  alluded  to. 

The  first  and  most  definite  inquiry,  therefore,  to 
be  made  with  this  view,  is  to  aacertain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  King's  chamber ;  and  the  moment 
that  was  made  by  myself,  and  equally  whenever  it 
was  made  (see  the  observations  in  vol  it  p.  207), 
extending  from  19th  January  to  Ist  April,  the  tem- 
perature come  out«  not  68',  but  cloecr  to  75°  Fahr. 

Of  this  there  was  no  doubt  whatever,  for  varia^ 
tdons  of  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  degree  arc  not 
worth  talking  about  in  presence  of  7'.  Was  the 
whole  proposition,  therefore,  n^ativcd  ?  By  no 
means,  as  yet;  for  what  feature  of  the  Pyramid 
is  there,  which  renders  at  once  by  measurement,  in 
the  prescDt  day»  ita  ancient  proportions  1  None  ; 
seeing  that  in  every  case  the  first  measure  only  gives 
us  the  original  building  plm  (perhaps  I  should  say 
minus),  some  awful  amount  of  dilapidation,  destrue- 
tiou,  or  alteration,  and  which  must  be  immediately 
inquired  into  as  to  its  numerical  effect  So  it  is 
with  the  heat  question  ;  and  the  first  anomaly  to 


*  Hi«  tfnparatnra  i«  statsd  bj  it.  Jomfttd  t,ai  Colonel  Coat«II«  to 
bav«  b9ea32-°C.  intlio  King*!  diaaW,  SA-^C.  intainlM  ouUkU,  And 
17-*  or  I8-°C.  a  Jowph'i  Wall  at  Cairo, 
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force  itaelf  od  the  attention  of  a  careful  observer  is, 
tbe  finding  that  while  the  King's  chamber  murks 
75' ;  the  Queen's  chamber  below,  marks  74° ;  and 
the  well  mouth,  lower  still,  marka  73°. 

'Ahr  then  might  even  an  untutored  country- 
man, easily  ace  reason  enough  to  exclaim,  on  find- 
ing— in  Buch  a  latitude  and  elevation  above  the 
soil, — mean  temperatures  decreasing  mih  clesoenl, 
and  oU  of  them  too  great ;  '  Ah  t  then;  is  a  centre  of 
'  diAturbance  up  here  aloft^  and  pruvuiliug  to  a 
'  larger  extent  in  the  King's  chamber  than  in  lower 
'  parts  of  the  building ;  the  cause  of  it  must  be 
'  aearched  for  without  delay.' 

One  source  of  the  anomaly  is  without  any  doubt 
the  daily  xiaita  of  numerous  parties  of  travelicrs, 
with  their  multitudinous  Arabs,  all  of  them  supplied 
with  lighted  caudles,  and  abounding  in  animal 
spirits,  dancing  their  hornpipes  '  over  King  Cheops' 
*  tombstuuc,'  banging  the  coffer  for  accomf»anying 
moAic  and  throwing  off  waves  of  heat  all  tiio  time ; 
which  beat-waves;  first  entoruig  ilie  air  of  the 
chamber,  and  not  being  able  to  escape  thereby,  as 
the  ventilating  tubes  are  jwtff  choked  up, — must  in- 
&Uibly  affect  the  walla.  But  as  these  walls  are  170 
feet  thick,  no  seuaiblo  carrying  away  by  couductioo 
Of  radiation  from  their  outer  surfiiccs  can  possibly 
take  place ;  and  there  seems  no  other  eventuality 
in  store,  than  a  continual  rising  of  temperature  in 
Uio  King's  chamber,  so  long  as  these  ccascleas  evolu- 
tions of  imported  heat  of  a  higher  temperature  take 
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place,  and  no  counteracting  effect  can  gfun  ad- 
mittance. Even  when  a  sina]l  party  had  visited  the 
chamber  on  one  occasion,  March  25, 1  found  after 
they  had  gone,  an  increase  of  0*4"  in  a  thermometer 
inside  the  hole  of  the  northern  air-channel ;  and, 
mora  notably  etill,  when  1  was,  although  solitarily, 
watching  for  tliree  hours,  yet  iii  the  confined  space 
of  the  forced  paeaage  intercepting  the  northern  air- 
chanud  further  on, — and  i-cprcseuting  therefore  more 
nearly  the  effect  of  a  large  party  almost  filling  the 
King's  chamber, — the  thermometer  rose  S'e",  or  to 
78-2"  Fahr. 

Hence  a  likely  remark  tJhat  an  observer,  seeing 
and  feeling  all  theae  things,  may  probably  make, 
will  be,  *  What  a  wise  idea  and  aecessaiy  iustitutioa 
*  those  air-channela  of  the  ancient  builders  must 
'  have  been,  to  keep  up  equality  of  temperature  in- 
'  side  the  Great  Pyramid ;  or  rather  to  prevent 
'  disturbances  to  the  said  equal  temperature  accru- 
'  ing.  For,  if  living  men  were  intended  and  expected 
'  to  visit  the  inside,  nothing  but  a  current  of  air 
'  could  efficiently  c;irry  away  the  doees  of  heat  they 
'  would  involuntarily  throw  out,  bo  long  as  they 
'  were  tliere  ;  and  which  doses,  if  not  bodily  carried 
'  away,  must  go  on,  in  such  a  locality,  perpetually 
'  accumulating.'  Important  of  course  that  the  air- 
channels  should  not  be  too  large,  lest  the  heat  of  a 
simimeT's  day  and  cold  of  a  winter  one  should 
thereby  enter  too  freely  to  the  central  apartment  of 
the  Pyramid  ;  but  on  comparing  the  smallnesa  of 
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Ibe  bore  and  length  of  stone  channel  of  these  ajx* 
tnhes  of  the  Pyramid,  with  the  aimikr  elemraits  of 
culverts  in  the  new  Falace  of  WestminBter, — and 
ftUowed  there,  on  the  testimony  of  critical  examiners, 
to  give  something  very  like  the  mean  tempemtore  of 
the  year,  to  air  passing  through  them,  oven  on  the 
hottest  simuncr's  day, — there  seems  to  be  abundant, 
and  even  tsupcrabundaut,  security  tliat  the  same  con- 
trolliug  effect  will  be  exercised  at  the  Pyramid. 

When  Colonel  Howard  Vysc  opened  both  of  the 
air-channeia  in  1837,  he  speaks  of  '  the  sadden  niab 
'  of  air  that  took  place,' — indicating  pretty  clearly 
the  anomalous  state  of  teroperatore  into  which  the 
King's  chamber  bad  previously  grown,  during  the 
lung  closing  of  these  important  channels.  And  had 
ho  obeorved  thermometers  then,  aud  at  frequent  in- 
tervals subsequent  to  his  successful  unlocking  of 
the  TCDta, — he  would  have  found  the  extra  heat 
draining  away,  from  day  to  day,  just  as  the  waters 
of  the  great  Ethiopian  lako  aro  reported  to  have 
done,  when  their  northern  barrier  was  broken 
through  in  the  days  of  Joseph's  patron  king,  Phiopa, 
Aphopbis,  or  Apappus.  But  what  thermomctrical 
point  the  chamber  would  have  lowered  down  to,  at 
IcuBt  by  this  process  of  merely  drawing  off  the 
extra  heat,  or  to  what  [xtint  it  was  lowered  before 
the  air-channela  were  again  stopped  up, — is  \Qry 
difficult  to  say ;  and  though  the  world  is  now  so 
much  increased  in  wealth,  it  may  bo  long  before 
another  equally    liberal-minded   man    t^)    Colonel 
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Howard  Vyse  will  be  found,  to  undertake  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  uir-chau&cls  once  more  from  tho 
mischicToua  quantities  of  Band  and  stone  thrown 
into  them ;  and  allow  of  tlie  temperature  cxperi* 
mcnt  being  tried  again,  and  this  time  more  fiilly 
and  scientifically. 

In  the  dcartli,  however,  of  such  opportunitiea, 
we  will  veuture  our  own  opinion,  that  the  lowering 
would  hy  no  means  amount  to  the  7°  required  to 
reduce  the  75°  at  prasent  observable,  to  the  68"  of 
the  hypothesis  ;  and  because,  a  part  of  the  anomaly 
ia  due  to  another  source,  and  one  equally  uninteuded 
by  l)ie  original  builders, — ^viz.,  the  practical  absence 
of  watery  vapour.  The  climatal  effect  of  this  most 
important  natural  agent  haa  been  well  entered  into 
1^  Principal  Forbes,  in  hia  paper  on  Mean  Tem- 
peratures, in  the  2  2d  volume,  part  1,  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinhurgh  ;  and 
with  tho  effect  of  showing,  &om  an  inductive 
examination  of  the  relatious  of  mean  temperature, 
latitude,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  land  and 
sea  in  a  given  parallel, — tliat  there  would  be  in 
latitude  SO",  an  increase  of  19°  Fahr.  in  the  mean 
temperature,  were  the  surface  made  entirely  of  land, 
in  preference  to  entirely  of  water. 

Now,  though  we  all  know  that  neither  the  globe 
nor  the  parallel  of  30"  north,  is  composed  entirely 
of  land,  yet  the  r^oa  about  the  Pyramid  Bpeaka 
mote  of  dcBcrt  than  of  ocean  ;  and  besides  that,  in 
confined  localities,  as  inside  any  of  the  tombs,  and 
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even  over  definite  tracts  of  the  desert, — caused  by 
tbe  boJd  of  the  groujid  upou  the  air,  aad  the  not 
perfect  mobility  of  the  latter, — there  are  some  very 
cloao  imitationa  occasionally  found  of  the  tempera- 
tures proper  to  a  globe  without  water.  Hence  it  is, 
that  temperatures  higher  Uion  68',  as  73"  and  74*, 
are  found  even  in  the  well  of  the  Great  Fyramld, 
ill  the  sepulchral  chamber  of  the  second  Pyramid, 
and  many  other  localities  not  visited  by  very  large 
uumbcre  of  travdlera  or  Arabs.  But  aU  these 
temperatures  come  within,  and  abundantly  within, 
the  limits  assigned  by  Principal  Forbes  to  30"  of 
latitude  north,  on  either  the  total  Und  or  total 
water  hj-pothesis,  ie.,  between  BO'Q'  and  61'9* ; 
while  they  would  also  be  infallibly  reduced  some- 
what, and  in  the  direction  of  68°,  if  an  evolution 
o^  and  ventilation  by,  watery  vapour  were  &oe]y 
allowed  in  their  vicinity ;  and  an  approach  thereby 
made  to  the  natural  circumstances  of  the  parallel  as 
a  wholes 

That,  on  one  hand,  the  builders  intended  watery 
vapour  to  be  present  may  be  assumed  ;  first,  from 
the  part  which  water  plays  iu  the  capacity  mcosurea 
of  the  coffer;  second,  from  the  existence  of  the 
tower  well,  which,  though  in  commencement  only, 
descends  &om  the  floor  of  the  subtciTancan  chamber 
Btrtught  down  t^warda  the  well-water  level  of  the 
region,  even  as  the  square  well  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber  in  King  Shafre's  tomb  doea  descend  to,  and 
reneh,  it ;  and  third,  from  the  fragments  of  Oradi- 
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tion  gathered  by  Herodotus  and  others  as  to  the 
tomb  of  King  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  structure,  on 
an  island  surrounded  by  the  tvatera  of  tlie  Nth. 
And  that,  on  the  other  band,  by  such  introduction 
of  the  Nile  waters  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, the  temperature  of  the  hollow  portions  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  building  (communicating  by  open 
passages  with  the  lower),  would  be  brought  to  some- 
thing exceedingly  close  to  the  temperature  of  l-Sth, 
or  68°  Fahr.,  may  be  concluded  from  several  sourcea 

First)  general  earth  observation  and  physical 
theory. 

These  are  given  well  in  Principal  Forbes's  paper, 
already  alluded  to ;  the  observations  being  the  ex- 
tensive collections  of  all  countries  made  by  Professor 
Dove  of  Berlin,  and  the  theoryj — Principal  Forbes's 
physical  theory, — connecting  them  all  together  ; 
and  they  give,  for  the  mean  tcmpcratiu^  actually 
existing  in  30*  of  latitude  north,  the  former  69"8°, 
and  the  latter  69*4°.  The  reduction  of  these  quan- 
tities to  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramid,  or  I'  10'  south 
of  30%  is  practically  insensible,  amounting  only  to 
0*015*  Fahr.  ;  but  their  reduction  from  the  aea 
level,  at  which  alone  they  apply,  to  the  elevated 
position  of  the  Pyramid  nt  its  base,  or  2580  inches 
there  above,  is  much  more  important,  and  unfor- 
tunately rather  uncertain  ;  for  though  in  our  own 
country,  say  in  latitude  53*,  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature with  elevation  has  become  pretty  well  ascer- 
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CvMd  to  be,  «t  Uw  ntte  nenir  of  r  for  rroj  SSIS 
mdiea  of  be^  frooi  ^  mfise  of  the  eanh, — a 
mock  Bdftt  xtfttl  <tofHm>i  B^  be  fxpertcd  in  a 
bticade  of  SO*,  vkie  Ae  soifiKe  ia  exoeedxa^ 
iflited  faj  mntinwal  wmAiiMv,  vSiife  de  afaauaa  of 
tbe  atnKMp&en  over  it,  most  pcesent  s  IwIaDoe  of 
many,  and  more  ^Mufed,  Udtndes.  The  onlj  tJbta* 
TatioD,  toOk  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  bcaxiag 
CD  this  point,  til,  one  betveen  the  mimmam 
tempenture  almnltaDeoasly  of  Eut  Tombs  uid  tfao 
sommit  of  the  Great  Pyrainid, — shovTB  the  nt« 
exceeding^  greater,  vr  V  (ot  erery  1000  inches  of 
ascent ;  bat  that  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  the 
mean  temperature  at  least ;  and  the  result  we  arc 
therefore  brought  to  for  the  mcoa  temperature  of 
the  baac  of  tho  Pyramid,  as  derired  &om  both 
general  earth  observations  and  approTod  physical 
d»oty,  ia  something  between  690*  and  66*9*;  the 
mean  whereof  happens  to  be,  680"  Fahr. 

Good  obeervations  for  mean  tempcraturo  at  the 
Great  Pyramid  it«clf,  would  of  courao  be  preferable 
to  these  deductions  from  obaervations  taken  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world  except  the  Pymmid  ; 
bat  such  obeerrationB  are  wanting,  for  no  person 
capable  of  observing  has  ever  tt-ayed  thoro  long 
enough.  My  own  obaervations  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion no  doubt,  but,  extending  over  only  a  third  part 
of  tbe  year,  cannot  be  employed  withoat  on  uncer- 
tain reduction  of  the  first  four,  to  the  whole  twelve, 
montba.     Let  as  so^  however,  what  they  indicate. 
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The  atmospheric  observations  (vol  ii.  p.  265)  taken 
dwly  by  self-registering  thermometers,  give  for  the 
simple  mean  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermo- 
meters (a  very  usual,  though  not  perfectly  accurate 
method),  e^'e"  for  the  period  in  question  ;  while  the 
discussion  of  the  hourly  obscrrationn  taken  once  a 
week  during  the  same  time,  and  safe  from  some  of 
the  sources  of  error  to  which  the  minimum  ther* 
momcter  was  expoeed,  give  G3°4.  Wherefore, 
doubling  the  weight  of  this  result  on  account  of 
its  instrumental  superiority,  the  best  mean  result 
deducible  from  both  methods  would  seem  to  be, 
63-8'  Fahr. 

Then  for  the  reduction  of  any  number  obtained 
during  the  four  months  employed,  to  a  whole  year, 
the  following  data  have  been  collected  from  the 
following  sonrcea :— 


«•«■  •*».•' 

Data. 

tUtt. 

UUtad*. 

Aatkwttj. 

IM4-1869 

( Town!  »f 

B6»  ir  N. 

PUir. 

Hrteorological 
Soeirtyof  3oot- 
Ind. 

1S40-I861 

DiibliD, 

M   ".. 

+    60 

R««.  H.  Lteyd, 
D.D. 

Boyal  EngiaMT* 

ISS3'I865 

Mftlt«, 

36   Si  „ 

+  10-0 

■ad      Militvf 

UodiiMl  Staff. 

18«3 

Bombay, 

18  »4„ 

+    2*8 

Bomb*^  ObMT- 

IMS 

AHm, 

IS  4i  „ 

+    «■* 

OoL  Sf  kM,  PUL 

Trtau. 

Some  of  these  numbers  we  foar  are  not  bo  accu- 
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nte  as  tliey  leiglit  be,  for  on«  set  aBSumm  tfant 
obeemtioDs  at  9h.  SOm.  a.m^  and  3h.  SOm.  V.K., 
maemuHj  gira  the  mean  temperature  of  all  tlio  ia- 
■ttttB  omipoauig  24  hours, — whorens  it  will  bo  scon 
fiora  oar  table  <rf  hourly  oorrcctiona  (vol.  ii  p.  261), 
thit  these  instants  are  both  in  excess,  one  of  iliem, 
tndeed,  reiy  near  the  time  of  maximum  solar  in- 
fluaice ;  and  the  other  observers  have  seldom  noted 
more  than  the  simple  points  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum,  the  latter  markod  on  a  tliennomett;r  not  so 
aenBitire  as  what  ia  employed  for  the  former. 
Taking  however,  from  them  rII  a  positive  cor- 
rection of  +  B",  for  the  aeaaonal  elFccty  and  an 
elevation  effect  of  —1'  from  our  own  exporienco  to 
rodnce  from  the  meteorological  station  to  tlio  Pyra- 
mid boae,— wo  have  for  final  result,  and  as  deduced 
from  local  fttmosphcrie  ob8er\'alions,  68'8*  for  the 
quantity  sought  after ;  iu  place  of  GS'O"  even. 

And  histly,  referring  to  the  well  temporaturei, 
which  ore  often  thought  to  give  at  once  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  country  without  further  trouble, 
the  mean  of  twelve  oUaervations  (see  vuL  ii.  p.  203) 
of  Cairo  wella  gives  69'9' ;  of  ten  observations  of 
agricultuTal  wells  in  the  alluvial  flat  opposite  to  the 
Pymmid,  69'r  ;  and  of  six  in  King  Sbafre'a  tomb- 
well,  closely  approaching  in  position,  age,  and 
character,  any  wat«r  wcU  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
these  give  64-6'  Falir. 

The  further  small  corrections  which  these  raw 
observations  may  require  for  8oa»on  and  elfivaUoD, 
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I  wUI  not  attempt  to  inquire  into,  with  the  scanty 
meana  for  that  purpoae  at  my  diapoaal  When,  too, 
we  find  that  every  result,  whether  from  theory, 
atmospherical  observation,  or  well-water  observation, 
oecilktea  closely  upon  the  temperature  of  l-5th,  or 
68°  Fahr., — it  is  probable  a  long  series  of  moajnires 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  daily,  and  for  many 
years,  before  any  one  could  decidedly  say  from  local 
data  alone,  whether  the  true  quantity  is  below  or 
above  that  peculiar  point.'  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  it  Lb  most  likely  plain  to  every  one,  that 
both  watery  vapour  and  hypsometric  elevation  arc 
required  in  the  latitude  of  the  P^Tamid,  to  prevent 
the  actual  mean  temperature  being  too  high :  or, 
these  things  being  given,  that  a  very  different  lati- 
tude from  30°  could  not  have  been  fixed  on  for  the 
Pyramid  with  any  appearance  of  a  temperature  of 
l-5th ;  the  mean  temperature  of  20'  north  latitude 
being  no  less  than  7'5*  greater,  and  of  40*  north 
latitude  12-3°  less,  than  for  30"  north  latitude, 
according  to  the  general  coUoctiou  of  obscrvationa 
and  the  tiieory,  already  mentioned. 

Hence,  compared  both  with  nature,  and  the 
modem  Eoiopean  scales  of  temperature,  the  as- 
sumed, and  apparently  the  real,  Pyramid  scale  of 
temperature  reads  as  follows  :— 

1  T1i«  konaal  inMui  t«mp«ntarM  by  obMrratiflii  tt  fiftjr-flr*  itattooi 
of  the  Motcorolopol  Socictjr  of  ScotUnd  were,  in  1SAA,  >■  4ST  i  ia 
1857,  «:4S«'i  in  1SS$.  ■>4«-6°;in  )a59.  b  46-8^;  in  1S80.  -44-5*; 
(d  IWl,  =  H-V;  in  1SB2,  =  UV;  ia  18M.  -  Kr-.  m  16«.  - 
4btf-.amiia  tSftS.  =40  9^. 
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rmsU 

■MnahM 

B<al«. 

Centlinrie 

mnnttnr 

8t4l«. 

Ina  brigkt  nd  In  tlw  ilaifc. 

1000  ■* 

7M-* 

WO" 

«»^ 

Water  boOs. 

2fiO- 

212- 

irto- 

to- 

«l Rr<Mt  r^rMni'l.          j 

)M- 

IM- 

M- 

st- 

MittiltMatwrabircatRmt  1 

SO- 

u- 

20- 

IS- 

Wktrr   U   nuxiiBBIU  rlett-  ) 
flit}',  nnwly   .         ,         ] 

10- 

M-2 

4- 

a-a 

VkWr  frrctinp  . 

0- 

»■ 

0- 

*■ 

Second  part  of  the  Heat  queition. 

As  already  indicated  on  p.  1 78,  ao  insidious,  multi- 
finioaa,  and  difficult  are  tlic  actione  of  heat,  that  the 
originally  simple  refcrcncoB  of  both  the  British  and 
French  sjntems  liavc  rather  broken  down  in  practice  ; 
and  exhibit  now,  how  vain  are  the  efforts  of  man  to 
Bet  hiji  own  rules  to  nature. 

Thus  the  British  idea  of  referring  cveiything 
metrnlogical  to  62°  Fahrenheit,  is  generally  ignored 
by  all  Englishmen  in  their  measures  of  specific 
gravity,  where  the  more  even  number  of  60'  Fahren- 
heit in  preferred  ;  sundry  reference*  too  arc  made 
to  the  denflity  of  water,  by  some  at  the  temperature 
of  892'  Fahrenhat,  and  by  others  at  40*  Fahrenheit ; 
while  more  recently  still,  the  copies  of  the  standard 
yard  made  under  Government  superrision,  if  found 
too  long  or  too  short  at  the  standard  tcmperaturo  of 
62*,  are  iaeued,  under  authority,  iw  l>eing  of  the  cor- 
rect length  at  some  other  temperature— as  69°,  6S*, 
66*,  or  whatever  the  individual  case  of  linear  error 
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may  require,  according  to  the  expansion  of  the 
matcriiil  from  heat 

In  the  FL-ench  philosophers^  system,  agiun,  it  waa 
thought  to  be  a  magnificent  idea  at  first,  to  have 
declared  the  freezing  temperature  of  v/aier  their  heat 
referring  point ;  because,  there  was  then  no  depen- 
dence on  any  thermometer.  But  though  such  a 
tomperatore  may  answer  with  permanent  solids,  it  is 
very  inconveaient,  and  something  worse,  when  using 
these  in  combination  with  water  to  obtain  the 
French  unit  of  weight ;  and  in  fact^  for  that  pui^ 
pose,  the  water  had  to  be  raised  in  tcmpcratun^ 
until  it  had  ceased  the  anomalous  expansions  it  in- 
dulges in  on  approaching  the  crystalline  state,  and 
had  acquired  its  condition  of  greatest  fluid  density 
somewhere  bcween  39°  and  40°  Fahrenheit; 

A  thermometer,  then,  must  be  employed  after  all 
to  get  the  cxpau^Otts  of  the  solid  vessel,  holding  the 
water,  between  3  2"  and  40°  Fahrcoheit ;  and  neither 
of  these  two  temperatures  are  found  agreeable  or 
conducive  towards  good  measures  being  obtained 
by  man.  For  not  only  does  man,  as  a  warm-blooded 
ammal,  use  his  faculties  to  most  advantage  in  a 
temperature  very  much  higher  than  that  of  freezdng 
water ;  bnt  there  aro  pcmicioua  effects  to  the  instru- 
ments he  is  studying,  when  the  difference  of  his 
own  heat  and  theirs,  amoimts  to  a  Inrgo  quantity  ; 
such  heat  exchanges  increasing  at  a  very  accelerated 
rate,  with  the  simple  increase  of  the  diffcrcncca 
between  two  neighbouring  bo<lie9.     So  important  is 
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this  consideration  in  some  inquiries,  that  we  have 
heard  an  eminent  Indian  geodesdst  hastily  declare, 
(hat  '  be  would  Irnvc  his  experiment  tug  and  instni- 

*  mcut-making  room  heated  up  to  blood-heat,  say 

•  98*4'  Fahrenheit'  Bat  then  he  soon  after  allowed, 
that  Much  a  temperature  would  be  rather  too  high  for 
his  full  purpose  ;  for  though  OS'-i"  Fahrenheit,  nuzff 
be  the  heat  of  man's  interior,  it  is  not  that  of  his 
exterior  nnd  neighbourhood, — besxdca  being,  in  the 
air  breathed,  too  relaxing  to  both  body  and  mind 
when  at  difiicult  work. 

Lastly,  too,  wc  have  to  chronicle  the  inglorious 
termination  of  the  French  heat-rcfcrring  point,  for 
their  solid  and  ofiicial  metre ;  for  tho  said  metre 
bar  having  been  foimd  too  short  by  a  very  notable 
quantity,  owing  to  an  error  in  the  triongulation  of 
France  recently  discovered, — the  freezing  point  has 
been  given  np,  and  that  parent  of  all  the  metres  is 
now  refexTcd  to,  aa  representing  its  intended  length, 
only  when  it  has  been  expanded  by  rising  to  a 
temperature  of  something  near  to  50'  Fabr.  An 
accidental  temperature,  in  fact ;  the  accident  of  an 
accident ;  representing  nothing  great  in  nature  ; 
and  liablo  to  be  altered  again  at  any  subsequent 
time,  to  some  other  accidental  quantity,  when  a  new 
orror  in  the  steps  by  which  the  metro  was  obtained, 
shall  unhappily  be  discovered. 

Tho  friends  of  tho  French  metre,  cither  hush  up 
this  result ;  or,  affect  to  look  rather  too  kindly  upon 
it>  and  say^ — '  Uow  beautiful  that  the  French  metre 
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'  sboulct  be  Bclf-adjiistib]o>  and  always  show  mankind, 

*  tlirougb  means  of  more  or  less  heat- expansion,  the 

*  length  of  one- ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  the 

*  meiidion  passing  from  the  North  Pole  through  the 

*  city  of  Paris  to  the  Equator.''  But  supposing,  or 
allowing  to  them,  that  it  does  so, — they  must  them- 
selves eonfess,  that  they  ke«p  up  their  connexion 
fi'ith  that  one  natural  linear  unit,  and  not  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  by  sacrificing  their  con- 
nexion with  another  nnit  of  a  different  natural 
element,  and  not  less  important, — viz.,  the  heat 
miit' 

If  then,  both  the  British  and  French  heat 
xeferences  have  failed,  in  practice,  to  hold  men 
true  to  their  ancient  covenants  with  tlicm,— is 
there  any  chance  that  the  Pyramid  reference^  if 
tried,  would  iare  any  better  1 

We  believe  it  would,  and  for  the  following 
reasons  :— 

'  Tbn  frirnib  of  tlia  nwrtre  am  nut  oAen  ipdbi  ao  dMr  in  their 
•Ut«iB*nt  of  th«  tu:t,—iaw  they  ddigbt  UMUtiniH,  !■  nfMriiig  tit* 
nwtrc'*  ortft-in,  vwd  m  ■  d««iiiud  tcklc.  to  '  vuo  of  tbc  gn*t  drdca  of 

*  the  euUi.'— vlwa  nally  only  l-4th  juutor  racfa  lAnAoxnm  wer  rt- 

tMuptod  ti>  be  rcfftrr«<l  to,~Mui  tU«  decim«l  divition  auiBiat  tyijif 
«iuall]r  to  both.  Nuither,  ag^u.  ilo  IUpJ'  uft«u  It^t  tht^ir  rewlora  know, 
Ikat  l«to  MMATthM  on  th«  HgDK  of  th«  HJib,  bavs  akowD  Itaak 
qoadiaali  of  itm  autHiua  ia  the  turtheni  hcBua|ili«n!|  vary  in  kogth 
wtlh  tlidr  longitude ;  au  tlmt  the  kngtb  of  the  PrL-ni:)t  ijusilrant  la 
local  lukl  national  owiy,  not  nnivona]  and  roami^litan  la  ail  tlw 
natioiia  of  tlic  HTth.     (Sm  voL  ii.  p.  400.) 

*  In  ttic  cnlarfrd  NMnral  Pbiloiopbr  of  tho  pTMent  day,  ex|NUide>I 
M  It  kaa  b««n  by  tba  dyAimual  thaoiy  ol  hmt,  qiKrtJoni  of  hMt  m« 
mon  DMiBMUtiotu  to  Uh  ivc^oetfl  of  lif*  and  «aKigyt  in  kuA  tltroagiuMk 
tho  nsivvne,  tbac  anytbiny  coiineclcd  with  a  UIUq  mon  or  Ion  linwr 
proportions. 
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la*»  Afl  a  temperature  of  l-5th,  and  marlced  hy 
60°  on  its  own  scale,  it  would  have  certain 
numerical  advantages  in  arithmetical  operations ; 
or,  the  evenness  of  the  Centigrade,  with  the  greater 
«xpreaBdTeneaa  of  the  smaller  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
2rf,  The  temperature  of  l-5th,  or  68°  Fdhr.,  is 
most  adminihly  adapted  to  Immau  beings  to  breathe 
And  labour  in ;  or  Htcrally  for  life  and  work ;  feeling, 
•»  we  have  cxpciicnced  again  and  again  in  Egypt, 
'  ainiply  pleaaant,  fresh,  and  wholesome,  without  sense 
either  of  numbing  cold,  or  oppressive  heat ;  and 

%*if  There  seems  a  prospect  of  its  being  a  vastly 
nore  important  natural  unit,  than  what  has  been 
hitherto  mentioned  ;  and  a  something,  therefor^ 
which  all  men  endued  with  sense,  would  be  as 
careful  how  they  altered,  as  they  would  be  morally 
with  regard  to  removing  their  neighbour's  land- 
We  have  hitherto,  for  instance,  merely 
spoken  of  the  temperatnro  of  l-5th  as  being  by 
or  art,  or  both,  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
in  the  particular  spot  of  the  earth  where  that  build- 
^Jllg  vas  set  down  ;  but  what  will  nations  say  if  tliat 
itoro  bo,  and  that  one  place  bo  found  to 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  ;  and  yet  this  may  be  inferred,  at  least  to 
the  degree  of  accuracy  whereto  modem  observation 
enables  us  to  proceed. 

In  some  works,  no  doubt,  and  works  much  spread 
among  the  people,  tlio  temperature  of  50'  or  61" 
^ohr..  is  mentioned  aa  that  'uf  the  whole  earth.' 
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Of  the  -whole  surface  of  the  earth,  may  be  presume  J 
to  have  hecn  meant ;  for,  if  wo  were  to  take  account 
of  a  molten  interior,  there  would  be  au  incuuvenicutly 
high  result  for  mankind  to  examine  mctrological 
standards  in  ;  and  climate,  wliich  is  so  important  to 
man's  well-being,  is  en  affair  of  surface,  and  super* 
ficiol  ioBucnccs  on  the  earth,  only.  Even  in  this 
nccesaarily  limited  view  of  the  case,  however,  the 
above  authors  seem  to  have  mistaken  a  determination 
of  the  tcmpcniturc  in  latitude  45°,  or  the  middle  point 
of  a  meridian  line  along  the  surface,  for  that  of  the 
area  of  the  whoU  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Utter  la  of 
counie  the  true  reference,  and  the  middle  parallel  in 
cither  hemisphere  for  surface,  is  by  no  means  45* ; 
but,  if  computed  as  a  sphere,  comea  out  30° ;  or  the 
exact  latitude  of  the  Pyramid  as  already  mentloued, 
all  but  the  small  defalcation  of  1'  10*. 

Hence,  the  annual  moan  temperature  of  the 
parallel  of  30°  latitude,  is  more  likely  to  he  the 
mean  temperature  of  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  earth, 
than  is  that  of  45".  But  not  nocossarily  with  exact- 
ness ;  for  it  must  depend,  partly  on  the  rate  at  wbich 
the  temperatures  increase,  or  decrease,  on  cither  side 
of  the  i>arallcl ;  and  also,  on  the  diflerence  of  tem- 
peratures in  tlio  two  hemispheres  of  the  world.  Of 
this  last,  indeed,  very  litilc  is  kuowu  as  a  whole ; 
for  though  in  low  latitudes,  southern  parallels  arc 
colder  than  nortlicm,  there  is  no  necessity, — as 
Professor  Dove  has  remarked, — that  the  same  feature 
should  still  prevail  in  higher  latitudea 
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Aa  a  Qrst  approximation,  then,  let  us  take  the 

liiMthura  hemisphere  alone,  and  ascertain  the  tem- 

poratima  both  of  30'  hititudc,— which  parallel  evenly 

divides  the  surface  between  Pole  and  Equator, — 

and  of  the  latitudes  48°  35'  and  li"  29',  which  like- 

[yna&  evenly  divide  the  surfaces  between  the  Pole 

[and  30°  latitude  on  one  sidc^  ^^^  between  30° 

latitude  and  the  Equator  on  the  other. 

The  data  for  this  purpose  are  extracted  from 
Table  ill.  of  Principal  Forbes'a  important  Memoir, 
^above  quoted,  and  appear  as  follows :— 


LxUtuda 

TwmwuiMiw^  ll  daipwi  Kihniiluitt 

Forb«*^  romnli. 

rMrtifillnnM  rrrl 

rmbM. 

iMMbrDon. 

AUUbI 

AD  waUt. 

KmUl 

tv 

20-8 

87-4" 

I8-4' 

37  4" 

to 

42-S 

43-0 

39-9 

46'S 

40 

6S-£ 

fiS-O 

61-4 

M-9 

30 

OSS 

B94 

80' !» 

61 -S 

20 

77-5 

76< 

0U>5 

67-3 

10 

Ti* 

79« 

IOG-3 

10-6 

0 

7M 

soo 

100-8 

717 

Whence  we  derive  the  mean  tcmpemtarc  for  lati- 
todo — 


4fC  IS'  Lot      Bjr  UteotT, .  - 

80     0    „  „         ,        .         - 

M    »     ..  ,.         .        .         - 

Anil  Um  ibmb.  doubling  Uia  middl*  ) 


0II-5 


The  *irat  approximation,  therefore,  by  doing  little 
more  than  atUiuding  to  the  nature  of  th<;  circum- 
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■tances  rcaJly  conoerued,  when  the  mrface  of  the 
earth  is  in  question,— has  brought  up  tho  qoflntity 
from  tho  previously  believed  BO"  to  efi'S'  Fithr.,  or 
within  2'5'  of  the  l-5th  temperature  ;  and  the  chief 
part  of  that  comparatively  smaU  ditlercnce,  may  be 
suspected  to  arise  &om  error  in  the  theory  employed, 
when  oomputlng  for  the  nOTthemmoat  latitude. 

That  there  is  Buch  an  error  may  be  inferred  thus : 
The  mean  temperature  of  Sootlawd,  derived  from 
fifty-6ve  of  the  stations  of  iu  Meteorological  So- 
ciety, having  a  mean  laL  of  56*  30'  north,  and  eleva- 
tion above  8ea  =  3072  inches,  ia  for  the  period  from 


r»tir. 

18fi6  to  lBfi7,  or  2  jtbuk  taeliuiva. 

— 

468* 

■• 

ISM,  orSyMra        „ 

« 

46  S 

■» 

IftSft,  01- -1  jrcMn        „ 

<- 

4fl« 

n 

IMO,  orOyoan 

= 

*6-3 

•• 

IMI,  or  S  ymra       „ 

= 

464 

•• 

ISS2t  or "]  yean       „        , 

kq 

484 

n 

1891,  or  8  yoara 

- 

464 

n 

IS94,  or  9  jrean        „ 

= 

463 

%i 

I6W,  or  10  ywn      „ 

C3 

46-4 

Whence  any  one  may  clearly  see,  that  the  last  quan- 
tity is  not  likely  to  be  much  alt^^rcd  by  further  ob- 
Bervation  with  the  same  instrumenta  and  methods  ; 
in  fact;  that  it  ia,  with  the  above  limitation,  very 
well  determined,  and  probably  much  better  than  the 
great  majority  of  stations  on  which  the  theoty  is 
founded. 

But  that  theory  (we  second  column  of  above 
Table)  makes  the  mean  temperature  of  the  parallel 
of  56'  30'  =  32'9*  Fahr. ;  or  hardly  raised  above 
the  freezing  point;  and  in  so  far,  is  IS'S"  in  differ- 
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ence  from  the  observod  mean  temperature  of  many 
yean.  Only  in  diiTerence,  though,  not  in  error ; 
because  the  theory  attempts  to  represent  that  vhole 
parallel,  while  Scotland  only  occupies  one  point  of 
it, — and  that  point  a  locality,  where  ocean  aboond- 
iug  oyer  land,  a  something  of  the  warmth  of  a 
water  climate  over  a  knd  one  when  north  of  lati- 
tude 45",  ought  to  be  felt  To  what  extent  though? 
The  tJicory  fortunately  answers  for  itBcIf,  stating 
that,  if  the  globe  were  '  all  water,'  and  therefore  the 
highest  poseible  result  obtmned  &om  that  source, — 
tiko  moan  temperature  of  16'  30'  north,  and  at  tho 
aefr-lcvel,  would  still  be  only  40"6'  Fahr. ;  or  no  Ices 
than  6'8*  below  what  actually  obtains  in  Scotland, 
where,  though  there  arc  complainta  that  the  cUmato 
is  very  rainy,  it  is  not  all  water  yet. 

HeDco  although  tho  theory  alluded  to,  is  termed 
by  it«  talented  author  the  '  rational  theory,*  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Brewster's  and  Mayer's,  which  arc 
'  ompirical,'  or  *  merely  mathematical,' — and  although 
it  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  theirs  in  titkitig  into 
account  the  distribution  of  earth  and  sea  over  tho 
land's  surface,— yet,  either  these  have  been  orro- 
noouaty  estimated  ;  or,  as  we  rather  believe,  there 
are  other  important,  though  hitherto  neglected,  phy- 
eacol  conditions  to  bo  taken  into  account,  in  deducing 
terrestrial  mean  temperatures,  ^^1uchcvc^  bo  tho 
cause,  the  effect  of  the  results  being  at  last  attended 
to  by  future  in vesti  gators,  will  inevitably  raise  our 
previously  deduced  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
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world's  surface  from  CB'S",  to  eometliuig  nearer,  i£ 
not  absolutely  to,  68"0"  Fahr.,  the  etaudard  l-6th 
of  Great  Pynunid  heat  metrology-. 


SECTION  IV, 


STANDARDS  OP  AKOLK. 

Aa  men  improve  in  science,  or  advance  in  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subjects  they  apply 
themselves  to, — angular  measure,  seldom  heard  of 
in  primitive  society,  becomes  one  of  the  most  impot^ 
tant  branches  of  mutrolpgy. 

The  pure  mathematiciajii,  indeed,  might  go  on  for 
a  long  time,  expresmng  all  hh  angles  in  terms  only 
of  the  wliole  circumference  aa  unity,  or  in  terms  of 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  -n'hieh  is  equal  to  its 
radius ;  but  tlic  practical  man,  whether  minera- 
logist, surveyor,  astronomer,  or  many  another  pn>- 
feaaional,  would  seldom  attain  much  accuracy,  and 
would,  infallibly  lose  a  vast  deal  of  time  over  every 
determination,— unless  assisted  by  some  predeter- 
mined system  of  dividing  the  circle  into  small  equal 
portions  or  degrees ;  and  these  arranged  suitably 
with  the  prevalent  arithmetic  of  the  day.  So 
thoroughly  was  this  principle  confessed  by  the 
savants  of  the  first  French  revolution,  that  they 
altered  the  90',  assigned  £rom  Greek-Alexandrine 
example,  for  the  quadrant,  to   100°— in  order   to 
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make  a  decimal,  or  centigrade,  scale  a  pervading 
feature  tliroagh  the  whole  of  their  metrical  arrange- 
ments. 

But  their  100°  for  the  quadrant  and  400  for  the 
circle,  have  not  taken  witli  the  world  at  largo; 
wherefore,  after  Bome  gallant  efibrts  in  the  way  of 
producing  logarithmic  tablca,  aetronomicol  bookis 
and  angle- measuring  instruments  arranged  on  the 
'centesimal'  mctliod, — the  Parisiau  saixinU  have 
reverted  to  the  aucieut  *  aezageomal '  system,  and 
divide  once  more  tlieir  whole  circle  into  360°.  Not* 
however,  without  the  step  having  been  pronoimoed 
by  high  authority  in  this  country  *a  calamitously 
'  letrogrode  one  in  the  prc^^ress  of  science ;'  so 
suay  advantages  are  there  in  a  centesimal  over  a 
aexageaimal  arrangement^  if  properly  carried  out- 

Although*  then,  at  the  present  moment,  the 
French  metrical  system  is  without  an  angular 
arrangement  of  its  own,  — ita  past  history  confirms 
OUT  principle,  of  no  metrology  being  complete  which 
does  not  include  angle.  Now,  at  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, 80  much  of  the  importance  of  the  questiona 
discussed  in  vol.  iii.  Division  i.  turns  upon  very 
pQcuUar  angles,  aud  their  remarkably  close  rcoUzatiou 
by  the  builders, — that  a  system  of  angular  gradua- 
tion may  fairly  bo  expected  to  have  prevailed 
amongst  tlicm. 

Against  this  idea,  it  is  true,  there  immediately 
arises  a  class  of  antiquaries,  declaring,  that  in  the 
early  day  (if  the  world's  history  when  the  building 
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of  the  Great  Pyramid  took  place,  men  must  hawi 
been  bo  ignorant  of  true  science,  as  to  have  had  no 
idea  of  angle,  as  angular  measure  ;  and  that  if  cer-j 
tain  inclines  now  appear  iu  their  work,  it  is  becai 
they  ar«  the  hypothcnuiuU,  or  joining,  liocs  of  the 
ends  of  certain  horizont^il  and  vertical  lengtJis  Iwd 
out  in  mere,  and  simple,  linear  proportions. 

This  statement  haa  indeed  been  met  by  another, 
and  from  an  antiquary  of  remarkable  mathematical 
and  philosophic  nttainments,  too, — vrith  the  effect 
of  showing  tliat  angle,  as  angle,  is  after  all  not  so 
very  recondite  a  matter,  but  that  it  might  have 
easily  occurred  to  intelligent  minds  in  an  early  con- 
dition in  the  world.  But  it  is  rather  our  doty 
throughout  this  book,  to  take  no  theories  of  any 
kind  about  the  Pyramids  or  their  builders  for 
granted ;  and  in  this  part  of  our  labours,  at  least, 
to  do  nothing  more  than  ascertfun,  what  the  mea-] 
Bured  parts  aay  for  themselves. 

Now,  in  the  Pyramid,  there  are,  by  observation, 
two  dominant  angles ;  one  of  them  that  of  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramid,  or  ascent  of  the  sides,  =  51°  61* 
14'3' ;  and  the  other  the  angle  of  the  passage^  or 
26*  IS'  10'  (floc  vol  iii.  Dtviaion.  L  p.  34).  To 
the  former,  we  might  perhaps  add  the  angle  of 
tbo  summit  of  the  Pyramid,  and  tlie  upper  anglo 
of  a  horizontal  section  through  tlie  sides,'— bnt 
theae  being  in  reality  only  tngonometrical  con- 
sequences of  t}ie  other,  have  no  separate  scientific 
existence. 
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IVhat  pn>o&;  tben,  can  be  ptoducod,  that  tlio  two 
BetB  of  inclmedliou  which  we  liave  read  off  on  our 
present  European  260'  scale^aa  51'  51'  14-3',  and 
2G°  18'  10', — ^were derived  from  Imear  proportional 

The  following  is  tho  beat  I  have  heard  ; — Two 
horizoDtal  and  one  vertical,  gives  an  angle  of  26' 
Z'i*  S4' ;  and  twice  that,  i«  cloae  to  the  an^  of  the 
foot  of  the  Pyramid-  Nay,  but  how  doae  1  "Why, 
it  makes  53°  7' 48*. 

In  tJie  last  century,  53°  Y  48'  xoig^t  have  paand 
■a  heang  perhaps  the  ai^lc  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
foot ;  but,  since  CkJonel  Howard  Vyse'a  measure^ 
and  our  own  (see  vol.  iii.  IKviaioQ  l  p.  28),  we 
imagiDe  that  no  other  angle  than  61*  Sl\  and  soma 
aeoondj,  can  be  admitted.  Similariy,  too,  on  referring 
to  oar  chapter  on  the  paeaages  (vol  iii.  Division  l 
p.  38),  it  will  be  found  that  26°  33'  64',  is  decidedly 
ottteide  the  actual  angle  of  all  thft  pagB^;afc 

The  dominant  angles^  therefore,  must  have  had 
Bcnne  other  origin  than  the  simple  linear  proportioas 
of  '  two  horizontal  and  one  vertical ; '  and,  that  the 
Pyramid  builders  did  look  on  angh^  as  angle  purely, 
wa  may  refer  to  the  azimuth  trenches  (vol  iii.  Divi- 
noa  I.  p.  30,  and  Plate  Jtv.),  where  the  absence  o£ 
pcrpAndicnlars  and  the  elimination  of  the  inner  cnda 
of  all  the  radiating  lines,  appear  to  form  proof  poaip 
tire  that  they  were  laid  out  as  angles  ;  and  can  be 
ooonected  still,  by  angular  measure  only. 

As  angles  then,  but  on  what  system  of  angular 
BUBMmtiont     Men  call  them  now  61*  fil'  11-3', 
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and  26'  18'  10', — but  what  numbers  did  the  Pyra- 
mid buildoTB  give  tUem  ?  Having  akeady  con- 
demned those,  who  made  the  Pyramid  builders 
divide  the  circle  into  360",  merely  because  the 
AJcxandrinc  Greeks  UHcd  that  method  two  thousand 
years  afterwards, — we  must  seek  something  more  to 
the  point ;  and  the  following  general  principles, 
highly  Improved  of  elsewhere,  immediately  su^[eefe 
that— 

Isf,  The  method  of  division  should  be  ;^reeable 
to  wliat  is  followed  in  other  departments  of  Pynimid 
metrolog}' ;  and 

2(1,  The  dominant  angles  of  tiie  Pyramid,  when 
cxpreiised  in  those  terms,  should  be  as  nearly  in 
whole  numbers  as  possible- 

For  the  first,  tlien,  we  have  the  following  paral- 
lelism afforded  by  the  French  circle  graduation  with 
their  thermometer  scale,  but  sulMttituting  tlie  Pyra- 
mid thermometer  numbers; — viz.,  250°  for  the 
quadrant,  1000"  for  the  circle,  and  decimal  subdi-j 
visions  of  each  degree. 

And  for  the  second,  we  have,  on  computation  by 
that  system,  the  two  angles  above  mentioned,  ex- 
pressed in  even  degrees  to  le&s  than  one-tentli  of 
such  a  degree ;  or,  within  those  limits  of  probable 
error,  already  assigned  to  good  Pyramid  practical 
work.  This  Pynimid  sptem  of  angle-mensuration, 
too,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  yet  tried  in  the  world, 
which  ivill  give  those  two  angles  with  tolerable 
evenness ;  as  illustrated  by  the  following  numbers : — 
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SlilcD  Of  An(t«  MaBiiwUnPt 


nSif  (a  <iivJe,       ,  .  .  . 

84IB6,  with  AeffMt  dindtd  ^Mi- } 

iB»lly,      ....        I 

MCrtodrcii^      .         .         .         . 

100   to  «inle,      .         .         .         . 

32   to  dnie,      .         .         .         . 

1000  to  gJroUf  tfaPjp— Mw^l«>< 


Ancta  al  Foot  d 


M"  51'  U-J* 

14>I0 
4-«l 
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Structural  reference  to  250°  in  rte  Quadmnl. 

But  there  is  some  further  t«»tiniony  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  actually  marked  into  the  building,  as 
to  the  adoption  of  250"  for  aquadnmt. 

We  have  already  showD,  that  despite  the  irr^a- 
larity  of  the  thicknesses  of  succewive  courses  of  the 
general  masonry  in  the  whole  structure, — yet  the 
£nal  number  of  SO  was  found  to  extend  from  the 
pavement,  upwards  to  the  floor  of  the  King's 
chamber ;  or  the  chamber  where  the  employment  of 
a  standard  of  50  inches  in  length,  was  a  distinguiah- 
iog  fcAtorc  :  and  ecjuolly,  a  ^ol  number  of  twenty- 
five  courses  will  be  found  to  extend  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  floor  of  the  Queen's  chamber,  where 
the  umployment  of  a  standard  of  25  inches  in  length, 
was  a  omilacly  important  characteristic  of  ita  syin- 
bolizatioQ.  But  no  reason  has  yet  been  found  for 
Lho  number  of  courses  in  the  u-holc  Pyramid,  and  no 
acicntific  use  for  the  third,  or  subterranean  chamber 
of  the  ryramid.  Yet,  if  the  King's  may  be  called 
thi  chamber  of  the  stwulwxl  of  50  ;  and  the  Queen's, 
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(Ac  ckamher  of  the  standard  of  25, — there  aeems 
reason  to  term  the  subtcrraaeau,  the  chamber  of 
anffular  measure. 

The  chief  actual,  visible,  and  gcncrallj  acknow- 
ledged angnlarhj  placed  line  in  the  whole  Pyramid,  is 
the  entrance  passage ;  and  the  chief  virtual  line  which 
must  nccessanly  be  referred  to,  as  the  zero  for  that 
species  of  measure,  is  the  central  vertical  axis  of  tho 
whole  building, — and  this  axiH,  if  produced  down- 
wards, will  meet  the  entrance  passage  close  to,  if  not 
actuallj  within,  the  subterranean  chamber.  Tho 
entrance  passage  is  indeed  actuallj  in  a  diiferent  vei^ 
tical  and  meridian  plane  from  the  central  axis,  and 
would  therefore  pass  by  it  altogether,  without  con- 
tact,— but  for  the  former's  expaneion,  at  ite  lower 
end,  into  tho  subterranean  ehamber ;  on  the  floor  of 
which  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  have 
accordingly  marked  the  place  of  the  central  vertical 
axis  of  the  Pjramid  produced.  (See  Plate  rv.)  The 
question,  therefore,  now  is, — standing  at  that  point 
of  the  floor  of  the  subterranean  chamber, — what  is 
tho  angular  subtense  therefrom,  of  the  whole  aide  of 
the  Pymmid,  in  degrees  of  the  Pyramid,  or  250°  to 
the  quadrant  % 

This  question  is  fortunately  very  simple  to  com- 
pote; for  in  the  triangle  abc  (Plate  iv.),  cb,  the 
length  of  the  slant  side  of  the  Pyramid,  tx  7400 
British  inches,  is  computed  from  the  elements  of  the 
vertical  height,  angle  at  eummit^  and  baae-eido 
length  already  given,  in  Division  i. 
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CA,  or  7023  British  inches,  is  the  sum  of  the 
vertical  height  5820  inches,  and  the  depression  of 

;  the  floor  of  the  subteirancan  chamber  below  the 
Pyramid  pavement,  or  1203  inches,  as  determined 
on  pege  74. 

And  the  angle  at  (^  =  38'  8'  46',  or  half  the 
angle  at  the  summit  of  the  Pyramid,  likewise 
already  given  in  Division  l 

Wilh  these  elements,  then,  the  angle  at  a,  or  the 
intersection -point  on  the  floor  of  the  subterranean 
chamber,  may  be  computed,  and  foimd  =  75"  IS'  1' 
of  ordinary,  i.e.,  Greek-Alexandiine  degrees ; — and 
theee,  reduced  to  Pyramid  degrees,  are  =  209*03*. 
If  we  now  therefore  tarn  to  page  62,  for  the  num- 

iber  of  masoBry  courses  in  the  whole  Pyramid,  they 
^rill  be  found  to  be  stated,  subject  to  a  small  resi- 
dual uncertainty,  as  210  +  2  or  3  :  including,  in 
fiict,  the  very  numtwr  computed ;  and  forming  oa 
good  a  numerical  proof  of  the  quadrant  having  been 
intended  to  be  divided  into  2S0  degrees,  as  had 

^becu  before  deduced  for  the  cubitlteiiig  divided  into 
25  Hmallcr  portioos,  which  we  call  inches. 

Itinerary  Measures. 

Rather  an  antiquated,  and  now  practically  ex- 
led  form  of  linear  measures  would  it  be,  to  have 
one  standard  on  which  to  measure  the  length  of  a 
day's  journey,  and  another  to  ascertain  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  field.  But  we  use  the  term  here, 
to  dengnate  a  particuhu:  class  of  linear  measures 
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which  are  bound  up  with  angle,  and  rendered  oom- 
pulaory  on  all  those  who  journey  by  sea ;  viz., 
'  nautical  miles,'  as  distiugubUed.  from  *  statute 
*  miles.' 

The  latter,  of  course,  every  one  knows  as  arising 
from  the  mere  multiplication — according  to  Act  of 
Parliament — of  smaller  measures  of  length  ;  and  con- 
sisting, at  the  present  moment,  in  Great  Britain,  by 
name  either  of  1760  yards,  or  5280  feet,  or  63,360 
inchcsL  But  the  former,  or  nautical  miles,  ok 
nearly  confined  to  navigators  and  geographers  ;  and 
depend  ou  the  system  in  vogue  of  angle-mensura- 
tion, combined  with  the  size  and  figure  of  the  earth. 
Omitting  at  present  the  small  variations  due  to  the 
spheroidal  figure  of  the  world,  the  nautical  mile  is 
the  length  of  1'  of  arc  (or  the  1-tiUth  of  a  degree,  of 
which  degrees  SCO  go  to  the  circomferencc  of  a 
circle),  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  sea-lcvcl ; 
and  is  valued  by  most  authorities  as  near  72,984 
inches.' 

Hence  we  see  at  once  that  the  approximation — 
between  the  lengths  of  a  nautical,  and  a  statute,  mile 
— is  something  very  distant ;  and  though  tolerated 
hitherto,  is  productive  of  continual  confusion  in 
many  practical  operations,— as  in  stating  the  speed 
of  shi  ps ;  the  registration  of  revolving  anemometers ; 

'  At  Uw  Pole,  th«  v«]«<!  M  73,037  i  ud  «t  tha  EiquatoT,  33,783. 
'  As  the  Imrrr  Utitudca  are  mora  freqneatMl  by  >hippiti][  thut  Dm 
■liigfacr,  40°  hu  l»e«i  Mnuned  u  tkto  Avxrkg*  iMUude.  AI*o  m  Um 
'  cnrrftton  of  Uid  cwib  »  (UftRnt  on  tht  loime  vertickl  Kod  oa  Ute 
'  toeruUui,  tbe  cireU  of  cvjTatnra,  oraanog  the  mflndua  al  *5'  of 
■  uiinnUt,  hu  bMa  «mplef  «d.' — Rkprr's  Katifolioa, 
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and  many  other  subjects,  where  a  difl'^rcDce  of  ao 
much  as  l-7tli  of  the  utilt  can  by  no  means  be 
pennitted. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  matter  would  be  regulated 
in  the  Pyramid  metrology. 

1st,  The  Pynuuid  mile  is  in  length  (see  p.  142), 
equal  to  62,500  Pyramid  Lncheei 

2d,  The  Pyramid  knot  being  confiidered  the 
l-25th  of  a  Pyramid  degree,  of  which  250  go  to  the 
quadrant,  will  be  almost  exactly,— and  on  a  mean 
between  the  Pole  and  Equator, — equal  to  62,995 
of  the  same  inchcsi. 

Hence  the  difference  between  a  nautical  mile  and 
K  statQta  mile  would,  on  the  Pyramid  system,  be 
reduced  &om  the  present  large  amount  in  Britiah 
navigation,  of  l-7th,to30  low  afraction  a«  l-125th, 
—a  quantity  that  might  be  neglected  in  most  practi- 
cal operations,  to  the  saving  of  murh  valuable  time> 

Compass  Points 
Amongst  other  features  of  diversity  which  prevail 
presently  between  those  '  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
'  flhipa,'  and  those  who  remain  on  diy  land,  is  this 
often  most  inconvenient  one, — that  the  former  em- 
ploy 360°  to  the  circle  in  all  their  astronomical 
and  more  exact  proceedings,  but  32°,  or  'points,'  to 
the  circle  when  alluding  to  azimutbol  direction ; 
whereas  the  latter  employ  360*  for  everything 
angular.  And  yet,  that  there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  BO  striking  an  anomaly,  occaBonal  fieamen  of 
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education  sufficiently  testify  from  time  to  time,  by 
takiufj  the  direction,  where  great  accuracy  is  re- 
quired, of  either  a  ship's  course  or  the  wind,  in  tei 
of  degrees  of  which  SfiO  go  to  the  circle.  This^ 
they  do,  when  they  once  make  up  their  minds  to  it> 
vitb  facility ;  and  are  then  able  to  reap  advantage 
immediately, — in  the  resulting  compatations  which 
may  be  re<juirod, — from  all  the  numerous  trigono- 
metrical tables  which  are  prepared  and  pubUshed 
for  degrees  of  the  SBO'  order. 

But  the  general  sailor,  having  observed  the  same 
natural  things  in  terms  of  compass  points,  has  eithez 
to  reduce  lus  pointa,  half-points,  and  quarter-points 
to  degrees  proper, — an  awkward  proceeding,  on  ao^, 
count  of  the  incommensurability  of  11°  15'  or  one- 
point,  5°  3r  30'  or  a  half  point,  2'  48'  45*  or  a 
quarter  of  a  pomt,  and  1°  24'  22*6'  or  l-8th  point, 
to  360*,— or  he  must  refer  to  a  special  set  of  tablea 
prepared  for  entry  by  points,  half-points,  quorto 
pointa,  etc.,wliich  tablea  are  comparatively  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  and  are  understood  to  be  adapted  only 
to  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  of  work. 

Seeing  how  stoutly  the  sailors  have  stood  out  for 
ages  against  the  recognised  land  method  of  dividingj 
a  circle,  there  is  no  prospect  of  controlling  them  to 
uniformity  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  tic  only 
chance  of  producing  that  desirable  bond  of  union 
amongst  men,  would  seem  to  be,  by  oficring  them 
something  eminently  recommendablo  in  itself  f<^ 
their  own  pur])0BCK. 
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Now  the  conveniences  which  seamen  find  in  thoir 
method  of  points  of  32  to  the  circle  are  chiefly,  the 
fever  nnmbem  they  hare  to  deal  with  then,  aa  com- 
pared against  degrees  having  360  to  the  circle.  But 
the  inconveniences  arc,—  tJie  dilhculty  of  treating 
arithmetically  the  barbarous  fractions  which  arise, 
when  directiotta  have  to  be  defined  with  greater 
accuracy  than  a  whole  point;  without  saying  any- 
thing further  on  the  bad  commensurability  of  all  of 
them,  with  angles  reckoned  in  the  usual  manner. 

Hence,  if  there  is  to  be  a  practical  method  of 
cnmpiias  directions  on  the  Pyramid  sj'stem— it  muat 
be,  not  by  d(^p%cs,  but  by  '  points'  containing  many 
d^rees ;  attending,  however,  rigidly  to  thia,,  that 
the  Pyramid  metrology  con  never  admit  of  such  an 
anomaly  aa  eight  pointa  to  the  quadrant.  But  there 
may  bo  ten  ;  and  then  each  point  will  contain  25*,  a 
most  proper  content  for  any  standard  of  the  Pyramid. 

On  this  principle,  too,  the  eight  chief  cardinal  points, 
BO-called.  are  retaine*!,  as  n.,  n.e.,  r,  s.b.,  s.,  &w.,  w., 
and  N.w ;  and  the  only  variation  is,  whether  between 
these  named  points  there  shall  be  four  divisions,  as 
at  present,  or  five.  Four  may  be  the  easiest  in 
■ome  aenaes ;  but  five  presents  no  difficxilty,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  more  expressive  and  exact 
A  greater  number  than  fire  could  not  be  admitted, 
because  there  would  be  an  uncertainty  in  distin- 
guishing at  once  by  the  eye  which  was  which.  Set 
out,  for  instance,  ten  even  divisiouH,  and  few  persons 
will  he  able  to  say  instantly,  on  ocular  inspection 
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only,  which  was  the  fonrth,  or  fifth,  or  sixth ;  but 
act  out^t-e  umiiar  division:^  and  any  one  can  say  at 
a  glance  which  is  the  second,  or  third  ;  or  first,  or 
fourth. 

This  ia  a  peculiarity  connected  with  the  number 
5,  which  we  are  told  has  been  practically  turned  to 
account  by  the  musicians  of  all  modem  nations  in 
their  choice  of  tfao  nnrabcr  of  lines  wherein,  or 
whereon,  to  write  the  notes  of  music  ;  four  would  be 
too  few  foT  their  purpose,  and  six  too  many  to  dis- 
tinguish  by  the  eye  iu  a  moment ;  but  five  serves 
cither  purpose.  The  some  feature  of  advantage  is 
further  foimd  when  subdivisions  have  to  be  made 
with  the  eye ;  so  that  if  we  have  a  scale  divided 
machanically  to  tentlis  of  inches,  and  require  to 
leadoif  to  hundredths, — i.e.,  to  subdivide  each  tenth 
into  ten  parts  again, — a  mistake  of  one  of  those  tenths 
may  often  be  made  by  inexperienced  persons  mea- 
suring iu  haste ;  bat  if  the  same  scale  be  divided 
mechanically  into  half-tenths,  so  that  the  estimator 
has  only  optically  to  divide  each  space  into  five 
parts,  there  is  hardly  any  possibility  of  erring  then, 
to  the  extent  of  any  one  of  those  part«. 

Henoe  we  may  see,  tliat  there  is  really  something 
noteworthy  in  the  Pyramid  system,  and  incrcosijig 
its  adaptability  to  all  kinds  of  metrology,  even  in 
this  one  feature  of  making  so  much  as  it  does  of 
the  number  5,  aa  well  as  the  number  10  ;  and  wo 
trust  that  sailors  will  take  kindly  to  the  (act  At 
ftll  events,  in  this  manner  they  may  have,  if  they 
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k  ttfoA  to  a  mhA 
takm  m  ym^  «<  IS.    JUid 
fibonld  tkf  doiic^  as  doBbtkn  i3m  bat  UMBg 

tbem  Till,  ta  fltav  daaer  itiH  linn  to  a  angle  poinV 
— if  ibej  iriQ  divide  eadb  of  theae  Pyramid  points 
into  fire  partly  then  wfll  alffl  be  aqod  to  a  wink 
number  ot  Fjna^A  dagree^  «r  £  degi«u  «adi; 
and  will  exiles  veiy  aeailj  aa  amaD  a  qnanti^  in 
natore,  aa  tbe  tnaUeaotM  half  of  a  quarter  of  a 
point  CO  their  proaant  syvteoL  "Wliile  a  further 
dhnaioa  stall  by  five,  will  bring  tbem  to  Pyranud 
dagreee ;  and  enable  seamen  tben  to  speak  in  fiiU 
and  sympathizing  oomnmnitT  of  tcnns.  with  all  who 
make  nae  of  ai^ular  mensuration  in  its  higbest  and 
■tzietest  Eorm. 

See  Plate  v^  for  these  things  gmphically  ivpro- 
sen  ted. 


SECTION   V. 

STAMDAtlDft  OF  TiMK. 

In  Romii  de  I'islcs  metrological  tables,  the  de- 
partment of  twtii-measures  occupiee  a  conaderabla 
space, — lllustratiDg  thereby  tha  wid<«pruAd.  belief, 
Uiat  time  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in 
any  complete  metrology.  I^ter  still,  in  tlio  e&me 
oountry,  not  only  did  the  arrangements  fur  the  new 
French  metrical  fljstom  con&rm  the  same  facty  but 
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iiiTolnntarily  indicated  the  fiirther  truth, — that  there 
are  some  features  about  titne,  which  refuse  to  bo 
bound  by  any  rules  invented,  or  to  be  invented,  by 


man. 


Thus,  decimal  division  and  multiplication  were  to 
have  been  the  rule  of  cverytliing  throughout  tho 
metrical  system  ;  and  therefore  its  authors,  on 
coming  to  '  time/  began  upon  tlie  week  as  liitberto 
kept  in  the  world, — and  changed  its  contents  from 
seven,  to  ten,  days.  The  diflictdty  indeed  there^j 
vaa  spiritual  rather  than  phyeicaJ,  yet  cogent  neve 
theless ;  and  will  be,  so  long  as  the  greater  part 
of  civilized  nationa  believe,  that  the  period  of 
8«ven  daya  was  appointed  by  Almighty  God  as  a 
rule  to  be  perpetually  observed  by  man.  The 
grounds  for  believing  this,  we  may  examine  after- 
wards ;  at  present  we  bavo  only  to  deal  with  the 
fact>  that  the  French  metrical  system  practically 
ignored  the  belief,  in  their  decades  of  days ;  and 
then  procecd(w],  or  symmetrically  shoidd  have  done 
BO.  to  their  next  stops  in  time-mcusuration,  vix, 
the  periods  of  100  days  and  1000  days. 

But  then  it  was,  that  they  wore  met,  and  de- 
cidedly overtlirown,  by  nature ;  which  has  caused 
the  year  of  the  eartb's  revolution  round  the  suu,  Ukj 
bo  so  extraoriliuarily  nuu-kcd  by  changes  and  sea- 
sons,— the  study  of,  and  compliaace  with,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  man's  existence  on 
earth, — that  the  period  during  which  these  seasons 
accomplish  their  cycle,  is  of  infinitely  more  vital 
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importance  to  hmuankind,  than  all  the  niceties  of 
dtxiinal  oritlinictic.  The  yeur  iii  in  truth  ouc  of  the 
anit«  of  nature,  as  is  the  day ;  each  and  both  of 
wliich  mast  bo  observed  by  man,  if  he  would  live ; 
and  the  day,  whether  taken  eingly,  ot  in  b^ns  (the 
decndal  we>ekit  of  the  French  metrica]  system),  can- 
not be  made  by  any  decimal  arrangement  to  give 
evenly  the  actual  length  of  the  year,  which  all  our 
rcadcre  well  know  consists  of  S6o  days,  and  very 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day. 

The  year,  then,  io  spite  of  attempts  at  alteration, 
is  still  the  same  in  France  aa  it  uned  anciently  to  b^ 
before  the  metrical  system  waa  ever  thought  about ; 
and  80  is  the  week  too  ;  for  the  metrical  reformers 
found  it  in  the  end,  as  practically  impoRsible  to  im- 
pose a  decimal  arrangement  there,  against  the  moral 
and  reUgioas  prepoesessions  of  mankind  in  favour  of 
seven,  as  to  fight  against  the  physical  arrangement  of 
3r)5'242  days  in  the  soUir  tropical  year.  As  so  aigu&l 
a  &i1ure,  then,  of  their  attempts  has  been  the  result, 
pity  'Ufl  they  ever  fried  the  proposed  alteration ; 
but  they  were  driven  on  prolmbly  by  the  popular 
entbuaioam  of  the  moment  for  decimalizing  eveiy- 
thing, — without  waiting  to  consider  whether  every- 
Uiing  can,  or  ought  to  be,  decimalized.  Now  thin 
poce  of  common  information,  ao  osefal  for  the 
framers,  as  well  as  the  sulieequent  emjiloyers  of 
metrological  arrangements,  but  which  the  Porisiana 
were  void  of  in  the  last  century, — waa  furnished 
agM  before  in  a  most  conspicuous  manner  at  the 
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Orpat  Pyramid  :  for  the  firat  ftiatupe  held  up  by  the 
general  form  of  the  whole  building,  ia,  the  incom- 
mcnEiurable  relation  evenly,— oji  wo  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention, — of  the  radiua  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  (see  voL  lit  p.  20)  ;  a  proportion 
indeed  which  no  man  through  all  time  coming,  will 
ever  be  able  to  divide  evenly,  upon  either  a  decimal, 
or  duodecimal,  arithmetical  system. 

Again  the  incommensurability  evenly  of  the  day 
and  the  year  ia  exhibited  practically  in  the  same 
ancient  structure,  by  the  expression  of  the  number 
of  whole  da^'B  and  the  portion  of  a  day,  constituting 
a  year,  in  terms  of  tlic  sacred  cubit»  in  the  length 
of  one  side  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  which 
combination  too,  of  time  distinctions  with  linear 
standards,  seems  to  furnish  further  proof  poattive, 
that  time-menmration  was  to  be  treated  of  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  as  well  as  other  more  usual  topics 
of  '  weights  and  measures.' 

A  still  further  warning  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  the  effect, — that  the  seven  days  compos- 
ing a  week,  formed  an  essential  inteiior  institution  ; 
though  how  this  was  to  be  represented  with  clears 
nc89  and  certainty  in  a  Pyramid  where  the  arrange- 
ments, proportions,  and  parta  generally  go  by  fivea^^ 
may  not  appear  immediately  on  the  surface ;  and  in 
fact,  presented  itself  to  me  only  recently,  when  con- 
sidering the  measures  contained  in  Volume  ii. 
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The  Week  in  the  Grand  Gallery. 

Of  oil  the  int«rnal  architecture  of  the  Great  Pyra 
tnid,  the  Grand  Gallery  is  the  most  unique,  ano- 
malous, colossal,  and  hitherto  entirely  unexplained. 
Why,  for  iuHtaace,  was  it  made  so  enormously  high, 
when  the  paissagca  both  before  and  behind  it  arc  so 
distressingly  small ;  thcao  so  low  that  no  man  can 
more  through  them  without  stooping  painfully, 
tiie  other  so  high  that  a  viator^s  torch  can  hardly 
show  him  the  roof ;  and  all  this  in  a  build  ing  where 
our  careful  inspection  of  the  joints,  sizes,  qualities, 
and  fittings  of  the  ston«s  convinced  us,  that  every- 
thing had  been  well  considered,  and  thoroughly 
calculated  beforehand,  with  a  view  to  the  maximum 
of  economy,  combined  with  efficiency,  for  some 
worthy  purpo-ses  intended. 

A  further  development  on  Plate  vi.,  of  the  geo- 
metrical llieory  of  the  Pyramid  (illuatratcd  in  small 
Dpon  Plate  u.),  ahowmg  that  the  direction  of  the 
celestial  equator  enters  the  north  end  of  the  Grand 
Gallery,  from  an  astronomical  intersection  on  tho 
base  of  the  Pyramid,- — had  led  me,  in  1864,*  to  look 
on  the  Grand  Gallery  as  connected  with  time  ;  and 
then,  the  seven  architectural  overiap])ings  which 
every  one  has  remarked  in  the  side  walls,  suggested 
a  possible  connexion  with  the  week  of  seven  days ; 
this  idea  being  further  strengthened,- — on  believing 
that  the  vertical  height  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  an 
ttxprossion  for  which  waa  also  obtained  from  the 
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same  geometrical  and  astronomical  diagram, — must 
be  Heveu  times  that  of  one  of  the  ordinary  small 
passagce,  wlucU  might  be  conmderod  to  represent 
unit  days. 

To  such  an  idea,  then,  what  answer  is  returned 
from  our  measorea  last  year  1 

First,  That  the  vertical  heights  of  the  small  pas- 
sages arc  by  no  means  uniform  ;  that  of  the  inclined 
passage  eiiterlug  the  Grand  Gallery  from  the  north, 
being  53*0  British  inches ;  and  that  of  the  hori- 
zontal passage  leaving  it  at  the  opposite,  or  south, 
end,  being  only  43'7  British  inches.  8uch  an  amount 
of  difference  would  be  fatal  to  the  two  lengths  mean- 
ing the  same  thing  in  linear  measure  ;  but  then  it  is 
not  linear  measure  for  its  own  sake,  which  is  now 
being  sought ;  for  that  having  been  settled  and 
proved  with  all  exactness  in  the  base  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, docs  not  need  being  proved  anew  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  indications  in  other  phiccs  besides  this, — 
as  in  the  mutual  incommensurability  of  the  lines 
employed  for  the  shape  of  the  cofier, — that  men 
were  purposely  by  such  diflfercnces  deterred  from 
seeking  linear  standards  inside  the  Pyramid,  or  any- 
where else  than  the  one  true  place  for  them,  viz.,  the 
sides  of  the  biise  of  the  entire  Pyramid. 

But  in  our  iatc  discussions  about  the  coffer,  we 
neglected  its  figure,  as  an  ultimate  object, — because, 
mere  figure  is  of  no  essential  importance  for  the 
purpose  of  capacity  measure;  and  we  considered 
only  the  cubical  contents.    In  the  Grand  Galleiy, 
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therefore,  we  must  oa  the  same  principle  sinularly 
n^lect  the  differences  between  the  passages  of 
eotraiico  and  exit  from  its  either  end,  and  consider 
only  their  mean  value,  which  is  4S'4:  inches;  and 
then  ascertain  how  man^  times  that  goes  into  the 
height  of  the  giant  hall. 

The  height  and  length  of  this  important  feature 
of  the  Pyramid's  interior,  have  been  thus  variously 
given  by  diverse  authorities :— 
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Out  of  these  Tsrions  heights,  it  is  to  be  hoped  I 
may  be  excused  for  preferring  my  own,  seeing  that 
the  practical  measure  is  a  very  difiicult  one  to  make 
at  the  place,  uithout  some  special  apparatus  being 
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provided ;  and  which  spparatiiB  is  not  mentioned 
as  having  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  fonner  ob- 
serrera.  My  own  rcault,  too,  being  the  mean  of  a 
large  number  of  measures  (see  vol  IL  p.  86)  taken 
at  various  parts  of  the  length  of  the  Gallery,  can 
claim  to  represent  the  mcou  height  of  the  whole 
Galler}'  j  and,  vnth  its  assistance,  we  find  48'4  going 
into  339-5,  7'l)14  times ;  or  certainly  sufficiently 
clojte  to  seven  times  even,  to  enable  any  one  to  di»- 
tinguish  that  it  is  7»  rather  than  6,  8,  9,  or  10, 
which  is  intended. 


The  Sahbatical  Week  in  the  Queen's  Chandter, 

A  di\Tsion  by  7,  suddenly  occurring  in  a  Pyramid 
generally  devoted  to  tens  and  lives,  requires' 
emphasiB  to  assure  one,  after  thousands  of  yeara 
ha\'e  passed  away,  that  i  t  was  no  mistake  or  accident  j 
of  the  builders,  but  on  intended  purpose  of  their 
systeuL  Accordingly,  we  have  already  seen  the 
local  division  of  7  repeated  twice  in  the  Grand 
Galler}',  and  shall  find  it  yet  twice  again  before 
leaving  the  neighbourhood. 

From  tlie  lower  northern  entrance  point  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  there  radiates  off,  porsuing  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction  thenceforwocd  to  the  south,  a 
passage,  known  as  the  horizontal  passage,  leadiog  to 
the  Queen's  chamber.  Source  of  unnumbered  per-^ 
plexities  has  been  this  passage  to  Pyramid  mea- 
surers ;  for  some  begin  to  measure  its  length  at  ODW 
from  the  north  wall  of  tlie  Grand  Gallery ;  some 
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finm  the  Leginiung  of  its  own  bori2ontul  floor, 
twenty-two  inches  south  of  that;  and  others  agaiu 
from  the  point  of  ita  pacing  under  the  floor  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  nearly  200  inches  &om  the  first 
Btarting-point  This  latter  idea,  however,  seems  just 
as  unsupported  by  the  whole  facts  concerned,  as  that 
of  other  men  beginning  to  meaaoie  the  length  of 
the  Grand  Gallery  from  the  same  point, — merely 
because  it  ia  a  signal  beginning,  yet  not  the  first,  of 
itn  inclined  floor-plane. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  the  Grand  Gallery  floor 
aeems  to  terminate  at  some  distance  &om  its  northern 
end,  is  undoubtedly  very  utrikiug  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  C^oc  Plate  vi.  vol  i.,  and  Plate  x. 
vol.  it) ;  and  as  ic  connects  itself  with  the  roof  of 
the  hoiizontal  passage  passing  under  it, — deserves 
aome  attention  in  this  inquiry ;  especially  on  con- 
sidering, that  that  roof  is  the  only  fully  finished  part 
of  the  horizontal  passage,  whose  floor  is  indeed  so 
entirely  unfinished  as  to  be   no  floor  at  all,  in 
a    Pyramid    sense    of   moaoniy.     While   further 
symptoms  obtrude  themselves  on  the  eye,  to  the 
ttffect — that  all  this  northern  end  of  the  horizontal 
pBSBBge  was  once  intended  to  bo  built  ap  and  con- 
cealed, beneath  an  apparent  continuous  inclined 
floor  of  the  Grand  Gallery ;  which  would  then  have 
extended  &om  its  northern  wall  the  whole  way  up 
to  the  grand  step  in  front  of  the  southern  wall. 
Kevertbeleas,  atlending  for  tlte  time,  only  to  the 
forms  and  finish  actually  before  jis, — breakages  ex- 
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eluded^ — the  distance  from  the  north  wall  to  the 
mean  of  the  two  cuta-oflP,  by  whose  united  effects 
the  great  triangle,  viewed  in  section  of  Uic  Grand 
Galleiy  floor,  is  terminated  northward,  has  been 
found  equal  to  217*8  inches  (vol.  ii.  p.  58.) 

Taking  this,  then,  as  a  pointed  or  pricked-off 
part  of  tbe  leugtli  of  the  horizontal  passage, — how 
many  times  docs  it  go  into  the  entire  length  1  That 
quantity  being  by  our  measurement  1519'4  inches, 
the  answer  is  6*98  ;  or  practically  7  times,  and  cei^ 
taiuly  not  6  or  8,  or  any  otlier  simple  number. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  which  the  passage  haa  to 
indicate ;  for  at  its  farther  or  southern  end  is  a 
portion  having  a  suddenly  increased  depth  or  height, 
— after  a  proportion  of  68  to  46  nearly, — and  in 
length  equal  to  2161  inchea  A  simple  matter,  3*et 
stumbled  at  grievously  by  modem  authors  ;  for  the 
great  French  work  in  its  fine  cngmvinga  ignores 
this  deep  step  altogether ;  and  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in 
his  Plate  xi.  vol  il  of  S^pt'9  Place  in  Universal 
nistory,  turns  it,  the  step,  the  wrong  way,  or  makes 
that  part  of  the  passage  of  decreaaed  height  But 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  measures  agree  entirely 
with  ours,  aud  enable  the  statement  to  be  put  forth 
confidently, — that  the  southernmost  part  of  this 
passage  is  the  largest  and  noblest  in  its  proportions  of 
height ;  while  in  length,  it  is  practically  again  i-7th 
of  the  whole  passage,  or,  more  accurately,  1-703. 

Kow  here  is  the  first  possible  indication  of  a  very 
difTerent  thing  from  a  mere  division  by  7  ;  for  many 
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cariy  nations  aro  eald  to  have  counted  by  sevens, 
and  by  wccka  of  seven  days,  too  ;  the  practice  being 
attribut<.'d  to  them  by  modem  savants,  on  account  of 
the  facility  of  the  days  of  the  year  being  ahnoet  en- 
tirely disposed  of  without  large  remainder  for  inter- 
caUtioQ,  by  fifty-two  weeks  of  seven  days  each ; 
and  similarly  the  days  of  tho  month,  by  four  weeks 
of  the  same  length.  But  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Pyramid  and  earlier  days  did  not  even  make  this 
use  of  7,  preferring  to  divide  their  hmar  month  of 
2953  days,  intotlireeijortionsof  ten  days  each,  or  to 
use  a  decadal  week ;  and  the  year  into  three  eeaeonSk 
the  inundation,  the  growing  and  the  liorvest ;  much 
leas,  then,  did  the  ^yptiana  attend  to,  or  respect, 
a  period  of  seven  duys  ending  with  a  sabbath,  i.e.,  one 
day  of  a  more  important  character  following  six  ordi- 
nary ones.  In  fact,  such  approved  books  of  referenco 
as  Kitto's  Gyclopadia  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Smith's  DuUionari/  of  the  Bible,  together  with  all 
their  authors  quoted  from,  profess  entire  ignorance 
of  either  the  Egj-ptians  or  any  other  early  heathen 
nation  having  been  acquainted  with  the  week  as  wo 
now  understand  it  from  the  Hebrews, — viz.,  again, 
eereu  days  ending  with  a  sabbath  day  ;  though  com- 
munities in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  had  simple 
weekeofa  variety  of  days — five,  seven,  nine,  and  ten. 

Agreeing,  then,  with  these  authors  in  the  mere 
fact  that  a  week  of  seven  days  ending  with  a  sab- 
bath is  a  far  more  rare,  peculiaii  und  advanced  b- 
stitutioD  than  one    of   seven    days    merely,— but 
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acknowledging  the  Pyramid  principles  which  ve 
have  submitted  to  elsewhere  ;  or  that  nothing  im- 
portant can  be  considered  intended  to  be  proved, 
unless  in  the  finest  and  truest  of  workmanship, — we 
must  leave  this  cutmncc  passage,  though  it  does  bear  I 
some  constructive  rescmhUince  to  tlie  definition  orj 
the  Hebrew  week,  and  enter  t;he  chanil>er  it  leads  to, 
viz.,  the  Queen's  chamber,  so  called. 

Why  so  called,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  any  good 
reason  conformable  to  tradition  or  discovery ;  for  if  | 
kings  were  reported  to  be  buried  inside  great 
Pyramid^  queens  were  said  to  be  buried  in  small 
Pyramids  outside  ;  and  here,  in  this  chamber,  not  the 
smallest  line  or  scratch  of  a  hierogl}'phic,  such  as 
tombe  proper  to  Egypt  abound  in,  or  any  remnant  of 
the  ordinary  sepulchral  preparations,  has  been  found  f 
in  modem  and  provable  times.  One  of  the  early 
Arabian  historians,  indeed.  Aboo  Bjafar  Mohammed 
Edrisi,  who  flourished  about  seven  hundred  yeara 
ago  (sec  Howard  Vyse's  Pymmids,  vol  ii.  p.  33B), 
speaks  of  this  chamber  as  'a  square  room,  wherein 
'  was  an  empty  vessel,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  room 
'  are  writings  in  the  moat  ancient  characters  of  the 
'  heathen  priests.'  He  afterwards  visits  the  King's 
chamber,  and  describee  that  as  'a  square  room  also  ; 
*  and  with  an  empty  vessel  similar  to  the  former.* 

A  U  this  description,  is  evidently  inapplicable  to 
the  Queen's  and  King's  chambers  as  we  know  them 
now  ;  bub  how  much  we  may  rctjun  as  true,  is  noti 
easy  to  say,  on  the  historian's  own  merits. 
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Mr.  Pening,  again,  whose  ideas  aa  an  engiDeer 
and  architect,  and  while  still  working  under  Colonel 
Howard  Vyae,  were  sound — considered  thatthiacham- 
bcr  was  merely  a  hollow  space  for  storing,  during 
the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  the  huge  blocka  of  stone 
ivith  which  the  first  ascending  passage  was  after- 
wards comjtietely  filled  up,  solid,  from  the  inside  ; 
the  men  eacapuig  by  the  well,  in  the  manner  he  has 
indicated.  And  ALr.  Pcrring  liaving  had  the  blasting 
and  clearing  out  of  some  of  these  etrange  fillings  of 
the  passages  in  other  P^Tamiils, — where  he  was  the 
first  man,  since  the  original  builders,  to  make  an 
entry t — wo  bow  so  far  to  his  authority ;  at  once 
confessing  the  probability,  both  that  the  firct  ascend- 
ing passage  of  entrance  in  the  Great  Pyramiil  was 
flo  nunmcd  :  and  that  the  blocks  wherewith  it  was 
rammed  full — when  evesytbing  else  in  the  stracture 
was  complete, — may  have  Iwcu  kq>t  waiting  the 
oocasion  in  the  Queen's  chamber. 

The  Queen's  ctiambcr,  then,  in  actual  fact  and 
Utilitarian  reality,  served,  or  may  have  served  once, 
■8  a  store-room  fbr  stone  Uocks  ;  but  was  that  all 
the  purpose  the  builders  had  in  ^^ew  when  con- 
stmcting  it  1  Few  parts  of  the  Pyramid  have  ful- 
filled one  purpoeo  alone  ;  and  not  only  have  we 
already,  in  the  azimuth  trcnchca,  that  both 
^iuortarmixing  during  the  building,  and  mununy- 
bniTing  nfttrwards,  had  followed  the  institution  of 
a  peculiar  angular  arrangement, — explainable  only 
on  the  hypothesis  of  its  having  served  an  important 
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featiire  in  the  theory  of  the  building.  But  the 
most  casual  observer  who  looks  to  anything  at  all, 
in  this  Queen's  chamber  room  (and  many  hasten 
uwa}'  quickly  on  account  of  the  close  smell  and  nn- 
ventilated  air),  must  be  enraptured  with  the  original 
wliiteness  of  the  stone,  and  microscopic  finoneas  of  ■ 
the  workmanship  on  the  blocks  lining  or  forming 
both  walls  and  roof ;  for  some  parts  of  thorn,  cet^ 
tainly  several  of  the  joints  in  the  west  wall,  are  the  m 
closest  and  moat  accurate  in  the  whole  I'yramid.       ^ 

That  being  the  recorded  and  positive  case,  then, 
every  maxim  of  the  building  wo  have  learned  yet^ 
points  to  somethiug  else  of  a  nobler  order  having 
been  once  intended  for  the  chamber,  than  mere 
storage  of  stones.  Let  us  look  at  it  therefore,  first, 
in  a  merely  mechanical  point  of  view.  The  floor  is 
nearly  square,  i.e^  20&  by  226  inches,  or  vastly 
nearer  such  a  form  than  is  any  other  room  in  the 
Pyramid;  besides  which,  this  chamber  includes 
bct^^'cen  these  approximating  lengths  that  special  M 
length  we  were  just  discussing,  of  the  liigherand  " 
nobler  terminating  seventh  portion  of  its  omi  entor- 
ing  passage,  viz^  216  inches. 

\Vc  may  next  remark  that  the  room  is  sevetiri 
sided  ;  not  walled,  but  sided  like  a  crystal  or  a 
geometrical  figure ;  for  it  baa  a  floor,  four  walls,  and 
two  ceilings,  on  account  of  the  oovering  above  being 
angular,  or  in  two  halves,  each  inclined  about  31*  to 
the  horizon.  But  what  are  the  proportions  of  theso 
seven  aides  as  to  area  ?  for  unless  something  umlUr 
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comcfl  out  in  tbat  way,  we  could  not  think  of  tbem  as 
tmita  of  the  same  order,  lite  foUomug  is  what  ap- 
pears on  merely  taking  the  rude  lengtlis,  bre^ultlis, 
and  heighta  as  given  by  present  measure  (see  toL 
il  p.  66)  :— 


IfaKhmll. 
SeuUi  waU. 

BaiiiraD. 
WtwtwUI. 

Kortli  root, 
SMithrfMl, 
flbgr. 


BVttMtMbli. 

Ift3  -  41.358 
183  =  41,358 
Z14  -  4^.870 
314  •^  43.870 
110  ^  SC,S94 
111)  >=  2«.8M 
2SC   »  4«,330 


Mo  Tezy  distinct  sboiy  of  anything  is  told  by 
these  numlxirs  ;  and  we  are  driven  thereby  to  con- 
sider, whether  tlie  eu»ting  measures  represent  the 
Ancient  room  ;  for  unless  they  do,  of  what  serrice 
can  they  be  in  such  an  inquiry  ?  No  sooner,  too, 
do  wc  hx)k  at  it  with  this  Tiew^  than  the  questi<m 
ap^ — What  method  are  wc  to  pursue  with  the 
Boor,  or  about  the  floor  ?  for  flooring  proper,  as  suit- 
to  a  Pyramid  chamber,  or  even  passage,  this 
chamber  is  not  in  posseeaiou  a£ 

Correction/or  Flooring. 

Aa  already  mentioned  in  toL  ii  p.  62,  the  floor 
iining  blocks  of  this  room,  if  ever  put  in,  are  now 
decidedly  taken  out  and  gone  ;  wherefore  wo  must 
R^huu  them  by  computation,  if  we  would  boiw  to 
oomo  at  the  original  proportions  of  the  chamber. 
But  of  what  thickness  shall  these  imagined  floor 
blocks  be  ?    Tlra  evi<lent  answer  is,—'  See  if  there 
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'  are  any  markings  on  the  walls  showing  how  high  the 
'  flooring  once  stood.'  On  examining  tlie  lower  part 
of  tbo  walU  accordingly,  nothing  was  found ;  and 
we  had  to  follow  the  walls  upwards  from  their  veiy 
bottom,  to  the  level  of  the  fimt  orerlappings  of  the 
uicbo  in  the  eastern  wall,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
northern  doorway, — before  any  horizontal  cuttings 
were  mot  with. 

But  these  three  necessary  cuts  and  shapings  are 
all  on  one  level ;  and  therefore,  though  a  floor  line  at 
their  height  presents  the  incoogruousness  of  sealing 
up  the  entrance  to  the  chamber,— yet  seeing  that  it 
is  a  symbolic  chamber,  and  «ws  to  ham  been  sealed 
up  again,  and  at  that  same  preciae  height,  by  the 
completion  of  the  Grand  Gallery  floor  at  the  north 
end  of  its  entering  passage, — tiiis  virtual  closing  up 
of  the  entrance  may  be  allowed  as  a  trial  hypothesis 
in  our  present  research  ;  and  a  symbolical  flooring 
may  be  imagined  at  the  marked,  height  alluded  to^ 
or  tdxty-seven  inches  above  the  actual  rude  founda- 
tion blocks.  Sabtmcttng,  then,  this  quantity  &om 
the  height  of  each  of  the  walls,  wo  have  the 
corrected  area  of  the  sides  of  the  room,  as 


SqoM  Isrka*. 

North  wftU, 

229    K 

116    =   20, '.MC 

South  wall, 

S-J«    X 

\H  -  2C,31i) 

Eut  wall.  . 

WA   X 

L47  ->  30,126 

Wr*t  wkU, 

SOS   V. 

147   »  30.135 

KtirUi  roof, 

2Sa   X 

U9  =  M,8M 

South  not. 

33S    X 

119  -  athSM 

Fliwr, 

SDK    K 

£26  .  46,330 

Something  more  is  beginning  uow  to  appear,  but 
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not  Tery  clearly  as  yet ;  wherefore  returning  to  an 
examination  of  the  room,  and  wishing  our  measiun 
had  been  more  exact  than  they  were,  when  they 
necMsarilj  hod  tho  unuvcu  Soor  sionca  w  Uictr 
baee  plane, — wc  are  reminded  of  the  presence  of 
the  colossal  uickc  in  the  eastern  walL  (Sec  Plates 
vu.  and  viiL  roL  li.)  That  niche,  we  had  left  out  of 
the  calculation  at  first,  as  being  a  sabaidiary  feature 
of  the  apartment,  and  rather  difficult  to  deal  with. 
What  was  it  intended  fur,  for  instance  ?  There  ia 
nothing  like  it  through  all  the  re«t  of  the  Pyramid. 

*  I  excavated  in  vain  below  it,  in  quest  of  a  sepul- 

•  cliral  pit,'  wrote  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinaon  years  ago  ; 
and  years  further  off  stiil,  other  men  had  borrowed 
a  distance  of  50  feet  eastward  into  the  masonry  at 
tho  faaek  of  tho  niche,  searching  for  treasure,  or  a 
pathway  to  Idle  Sphinx,  and  found  neither. 

Oar  only  safeguard  here,  from  numcruua  unfor- 
tonato  errors,  would  seem  to  be — mechanical  appro- 
ctotion  of  fiacts  and  forms ;  in  which  sense,  the 
uiclie  is  evidently  an  addition  to  tho  bulk  of  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  room  ;  and  the  coaiest  way 
to  allow  for  ii  would  be,-  to  snppoec  the  cost  wall  of 
the  chamber,  simply  aa  a  plane,  pushed  outwards  to 
tnich  a  distance  farther  eastward,  as  to  produce 
thereby  the  same  increase  of  cubical  opace  as  that 
given  by  the  niche.  Now  the  niche  recedes  over 
itJi  chief  extent,  about  41  inches  ;  but  is  nearer  140 
inchcfi  in  eome  of  ita  middle  and  lower  parts ;  though 
how  much  exactly,  we  cannot  say,  on  account  of 
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modem  (IiIapida.tion.  Let  as  try,  however,  25 
inches,  in  the  calculation  of  the  wall ;  and  then  we 
have, — 


GriamlndMA 

Nortli  wan. 

291    X    116   »  29.116 

fiontk-wkU. 

S51    X    116   -  99,116 

EuC  waU. 

20S    K   147  =  30,136 

Wort  w»ll. 

303    X    147   =  30.135 

Kortfa  roof, 

S»l    X   110  -  S9,8G9 

South  nol. 

2S1    X    119   -  20.669 

VlcKir, 

SOO    X   331    »  6I,4S5 

or,  expressed  in  terms  of  ten  thousand  inches,  alx  of 
the  sides  of  this  fuir  and  white-waUeii  chamber  r»* 
present  three  each,  and  the  seventh  represents  five ; 
the  latter  an  importtint  number  in  its  place  as  a 
Pyramid  number,  as  well  aa  of  more  actual  weight 
than  the  others.  So  that  we  seem  to  have  now  the 
original  secret  of  tliis  room  before  us,  in  the  same 
elemental  manner  as  we  had  that  of  the  azimuth 
trenches,  on  measuring  their  axial  angles  ;  and  find 
it  to  be  no  other  than  the  culminatiou  of  the  various 
symbols  of  a  week,  wliich  we  have  been  touching  on 
indistinctly  elsewhere,  but  now  have  come  to  posi- 
tively, and  are  absolutely  shut  up  with,  fmding  it 
to  be  a  week  like  the  Hebrew  week,  consisting  of  six 
ordinary  days,  terminated  by,  ot  founded  on,  one 
larger,  nobler,  and,  in  the  Pyramidal  terms  in  which 
they  are  measured,  more  glorious  than  the  rest, 

Authoritijfor  Tuvnty-Jive  Inches. 

But  all  the  approximate  accuracy  of  this  result,  as 
3,  3,  3,  3.  3,  3,  and  S,  in  terms  of  even  numbers 


T] 


of  W.909 
ployedak 

thectftan 
dKKrtvi 
the  niche,  ifcene 
jet  lecogiiwed  i 
that  fflif,  oAa 
tobeiMd. 

Under 
taon,  die  k 
in  flBT  pjiH^, — ii 
soeond  and  Dcxt 
enco  of  tfas  ncl 
phined  I7  «D 
lure  ever  wnttta  cb  tfae 
aecood  aaaaaiy  u^  tfttti  «>  Ipxad. 
wioug^t  an  arcUleeml  fialaH  «■  «!■  m^ 
abonkl  tu)<  hare  been  pboed  in  Ae  midik  «f  ite 
ontttainingiraUt    (Sec  Pkta  til  lad  rm.  nL  E| 

The  waU  being  fmmltd  tsm^  Aa  taf^ifawB 
eleariy  cnoi^  vkn  itt  eonSBl  vcrtital  «di  baa; 
and  tbeo  one  aeei^  aa  a  moat  pain&lfy  endmt  want 
of  otdinaiy  architectatalqrmzDetiy^tfaattiic  nic^aa 
on  oDe  aid^  or  to  Uie  aontb  of  aocb  a  tine.  Kc4  ao 
fiu-  aa  to  belfiDg  altogether  to  the  aoathan  half  of 
the  chamber,  for  s  phunb-hne  from  the  central  top  of 
the  wall  woTiid  strike  within  th«  lower  and  broader 
part  of  the  niche  ;  but  still,  groaaly  far  to  thesonth 
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of  the  similar  feature  of  the  room.  So  far,  that  no 
modem — tt'ith  eyes  »et  square  in  his  head— can  fail 
to  perceive  it  its  a  most  notable  fact ;  and  so  for  also, 
that  no  ancient  Pynunid  boildcTB  could  have  com- 
mitted a  fault  to  80  huge  an  extent ;  or  have  know- 
ingly introduced  Buch  a  feature,  without  careful 
calculation  beforehand,  of  the  sizes  and  shapes  of 
tlie  fiue-quolitied,  well-worked  etoucs  required  to 
give  it  a  form  aud  local  habitation,  How/ar,  then, 
is  the  vertical  axis  of  the  niche  horizontally  from 
the  vertical  axis  of  its  containing  wall  ? 

Here,  1  have  to  r^et  exceedingly,  that  no  idi 
of  the  amazing  importance  of  the  Queen's  chamber 
occurred  to  me,  when  there ;  and  that  I  merely 
measured  general  features,  standing  on  the  rough, 
uneven  floor-atones,  and  not  knowing  particularly 
what  moat  required  measure.  But  I  fortunately 
took,  pretty  accurately,  the  breadth  of  the  base  of 
the  niche,  and  tlie  distance  of  its  either  ^de  &om 
tJie  terminating  lines  north  and  south,  of  the  east 
wall ;  and  computing  tceently  from  theae,  the  dis- 
tanco  of  the  central  axis  of  the  niche,  from  the  central 
vertical  line  of  the  east  wall, — what  was  my  surprise, 
to  find  it  practically  25  inches;  or,  aa  the  numbers 
came  out,  25'3  inches  ;  and  again,  to  find  tbat  tlio 
breadth  of  the  head  of  the  niche  was  likewise  25, 
or  25'3  inches.' 

'  Tkc  okljr  tvBl  for  thtae  lut  BatabcT*.  nttlivr  inlvrrad  thu  rny 
doMljr  iBa«*iiml  |h  I  omili]  aot,  vhtu  HnaiUag.  reach  bi  tb«i  higlwr 
pMi  of  the  niche),  u«. — so  (u  u  I  knj>«,~Mf.  I'«rrin;i'(  ilrkwinga  in 
OoUiiid  Uuvud  Vjsc'a  folio  piiblmtwa  v&  the  '  Pynuaida  oJ  Jeuicli  ;' 
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'  Wby,  here  at  last  we  have  come  apoD  the  sacred 

*  cubit  of  the  Israelites  I  *  was  the  vcrj-  natoral  excla- 
mation to  make;  'and  how,  or  in  what  position, 

*  have  we  found  it  ?  In  the  act  of  serving  as  the 
'  adgnal  under  which  has  been  commemorated  the 
'  s^batical  wedc ;  that  week  which  may  hare  been 

*  a  primeval  Divine  command  to  all  men,  in  tenns 
'  of  the  2d  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but  which  bad  been 
'  Knee  so  generally  forgotten  by  them  all,  that  we 

*  may  now  for  the  moment  distinguish  it  by  the  pro- 
'  portions  of  its  parts,  but  without  reference  to  date, 
'  as  the  week  of  the  Hebrews  and  Mount  Sinai  We 
'  have  this  communication,  too,  in  a  chamber  of  the 

*  whitest  stone  of  the  Pyramid,  and  one  wherein, 
'  both  by  its  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  prepara- 

*  tioa  for  filling  up  the  entrance  passage  to  its  roof, 
'  man  was  evidently  not  intended  to  dwell  much. 

*  Certainly,  he  was  not  to  interfere  there  as  a  master, 
'  or  prceome  to  alter  any  of  the  symbols  of  days  ex- 

utd  th«7  give,  with  lomo  vridcot  «rr«n  «(  <lniwiDg,  (or  lk»  bn*i]lb 
ot  tbe  ucbe  aI  the  tap,  i3  5  ;  (at  Oi*  AwtMMoo  af  ita  otntral  ktu  frun 
eratnl  v«Ttk-«l  line  of  room,  »  IXit  LnchH }  mail  tor  duUnoe  of  mum 
Iiwu  ploisb-lui*  fcMn-Bj  fnm  top  of  ai^c  of  w»0  (ftoi  <|aitp  the  nm* 
imMmWI  dutanw  iMtwvw  tlM  tvo  ad«  vilh».  >  M-0  iBL-lia.  But 
ll  fa  k  grtater  ■tnin  tliaa  t-ay  dnwing  oa  Mick  ■  snail  anls  ought  to 
bvcxpuwd  to. 

VUh  rOfBrd  to  tba  csccai  al  0'S->dcji  oa  mj  mra  mei— m,  it  it  aol 
Bwn  tku  Brror  of  obMrvMioa  with  enor  ol  ap^ndatisg  tUlaptdatica- 
cS«cts.  udiItt  ttie  dmunatiBiM*,  wo«U  npdcr  *ct;  [irobabk. 
ChaTklkr  Bubmo,  too,  ham  rcnsrhed,  in  toI  iL  ft  31  ot  bia  Bfffpl,  aad 
with  refMvoea  la  a  detemiuuition  of  ath«p  enbita,  '  A  difToTvaoa  of  throe 

*  6n«  (oU  Fkvaoh  mwitrt)  is  o«rtMiily  no  reaaon  for  doabtbig  the 

•  oclgilaal  ulentit]r  el  two  ncaaam  whidt  baa  beea  wtebliahed  bjr  In- 
■  da|MAdaM  lyileww,   awl   with  diAe««itt   K»t«ii«Ja   for  making  thb 
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*  pressed  by  its  walls,  and  Indicated  by  the  standard 
'  above  them,  as  derived  from  a  source  liigher  than 
'  man.  The  only  source,  too,  which  could  in  primeval 

*  days,  have  funutihed,  for  the  sacred  cubjty  the  un- 

*  npproachahly  perfect  terrestrial  refennice  which  it 

*  has ;  m.,  the  one-ten-mJUiouth  of  the  earth's  semi- 
'  axis  of  rotation.' 

A  utft&rUij  for  tlm  Kumb^r  Twenttf-Jive. 

But  we  must  still  delay  all  gua-W-religious  or 
psychical  discussions,  and  attend  merely  to  mechani- 
cal, or  rather  to  masonic  features,  used  in  the  arclii- 
teetural.  not  mystical,  sense.  And  then,  there  is  tbfi 
further  fact  of  construction  to  be  found, — that  the 
Queen's  chamber,— or,  as  it  might  more  appropriately 
be  termed,  the  chamber  of  seven,  or  again,  the  cham* 
ber  of  the  standard  of  26, — has  another  reference 
still  to  a  standard  of  25  inches  ;  h  standard,  indeed, 
as  eminently  and  intimately  couuccted  with  this 
chamber's  main  symbolizatiun,  as  the  standard  of 
BO  inches  has  already  been  shown  to  be  with  re^ 
to  the  King's  chamber,  and  its  scientific  intcrpnt 
tion. 

'  Standards  of  length,  e^^l  to  25  and  50  inchea» 

*  but  not  necessarily  expressed  in  ioelies,'  might 
any  one  unacquainted  with  the  Great  PjTamid  cop- 
reotingly  remark.  To  which,  however,  the  Great 
Pyramid  itself  answers,  'Nay ;  but  the  actual  niuuber 
'  of  the  units,  of  the  same  length  very  nearly  indeed, 
'  as  inches,  call  them  by  what  name  you  may,  must  be 
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'  respectively  25  and  50  ;  for  the  tatter namber  waa 

*  shown  (p.  172),  to  enumerate  correctly  the  conzsea 

*  of  maeoniy  reaching  ap  to  the  floor  of  the  King's 
'  chamber,  from  the  Pyramid'K  ham  ;  and  nov  it  will 
'  be  proved,  that  the  nmnber  of  couraea  reaching 
'  from  the  same  plane  to  the  6oor  of  the  Queen's 
'  chamber,  is  apparently  25.' 

As  no  such  connexion  has  been  detected,  or  eren 
imagined,  hitherto  by  any  known  autlior,  and  the 
data  are  still  very  scanty,— we  will  try  to  lay  them 
in  all  their  scHutiness  and  weakness  before  the 
reader,  thai  he  may  not  be  misled  by  mere  assertion. 

First  of  all,  then,  for  the  height  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  twenty-fifth  course  of  masonry  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  above  the  pavement, — we  have  the 
following  authoritiee  from  our  t(^  IL  sect  i.  and  t.  :— 


HM.  Jomard  and  Ctialn,  is  1600  «-», 

MM.  U  Vi^  moA  C«ut«ll«,  „   1801    „ 

a  PiMri  Bvrth,  ,.  IMS  .. 

KMm.  JUto*  ud  logtia.  ..  IMS    „ 


BtObbliKlMk 

-  SS9 

-  871 

-  889 

-  8SS 

=     SSG 


HcftD  boigbt  of  tventyfifth  wmraot 

Colonel  Howard  Vyee  and  Mr.  Ferring  do  not 
aeem  to  have  made  these  necessary  measures  of 
every  buUding-coutso  of  stones  in  the  Pyramid,* 
imagining  probably,  and  with  most  persona,  that 
there  was  nothing,  in  their  dimensions,  accurate  or 
intended  beforehand  ;  but  they  fortunately  did  their 
best  to  measure  the  next  clement  wliich  we  xefjuire, 
or  the  height  of  the  floor  of  Queen's  chamber  above 

*  a^  TyM**  /ynrmU*  •t/'OiwA,  vol  a  ^  110. 
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the  Pyramid's  base.  There,  other  authorities  are 
more  raro ;  neither  is  it  eauy  to  perceive  how  to 
proceed,  with  what  those  few  have  given  us.  For,  to 
wjiat  part  of  the  Queen's  chamber  ought  we,  in  duo 
architectural  propriety,  to  malic  the  hypsometric 
reference  ?  Not  to  the  present  floor,  which  has  been 
already  shown  to  be  a  mere  excavated  hole,  or  un- 
finished pit ;  and  not  to  the  roof  of  the  apartment^ 
because  that  was  not  the  portion  of  the  King's 
chamber  to  wliich  we  referred,  xvhen  investigating 
there  for  a  similar  commcnsorability  with  another 
masonry  course.  But  we  referred,  then,  to  tliat 
room's  coffer-hearing  floor,  which  is  very  notably 
42  inches  below  the  ceiling  of  its  entrance  passage. 
And  as  the  ceiling  of  the  entrance  passage  to  the 
Queen's  chamber  is  likewise  an  aceurately  formed 
feature, — we  take  42  inches  below  that,  and  then 
find  the  horizontal  plane  there,  to  be  vertically 
above  the  Pyramid  pavement,  according  to 


HomrH  Vy»«i  xaA  Pnring, 
Awl  Alton  uid  Xuglisi   . 
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or  much  closer  to  the  height  of  the  twenty-fifth 
course,  than  any  one  could  have  expected  from  the 
roughness  of  the  measures  employed  ;  and  showing 
too,  without  the  emallest  doubt,  that  that  coiu-se 
is  contained  within  the  uncertainties  of  the  floor  as 
dependent  on  modern  measure  to  prove  either  its 
present  existence,  or  ancient  structural  intention. 
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Now,  this  ia  tn  itecif  a  very  notcwortby  circum- 
•taoce  counectcd  with  the  quastiou  of  '  design  ;'  for 
whoeas  the  Pyramid  courses,  on  the  whole,  decrease 
io  thickuesB  as  they  ascend  (from  58  to  26  iachesy 
nys  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  approximately),  and  the 
King's  chamber  floor  is  as  much  vertically  above  the 
Queen's  chamber  floor,  as  thig  ia  above  the  Pyramid 
banc,  according  to  the  same  authority, — evidently 
that  coiacideuce  of  both  the  fiftieth  and  the  twenty- 
Efth  courses  with  theeo  cfaambcrB  respectively,  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  such  decrease  of  couise-thick- 
nesB  had  been  perfectly  regular.  For  in  that  case, 
if  CO  had  reached  the  King's  floor,  less  than  25 
would  have  reached  the  Queen '»,  or  if  25  had  touched 
the  Queen's,  a  greater  number  than  50  would  have 
been  required  to  attain  the  King's  floor. 

But  here  we  may  see  the  effect  of  that  remark- 
able increase  in  the  thicknesses  of  the  courses,  which 
takes  place  between  the  25th  and  COtb,  as  well  aa 
the  over  rapid  rate  of  diminution  from  the  founda- 
tion coucsea  upwards  imtil  the  above  correction  is 
inteipoeed  ;  and  which  correction  any  good  photo- 
graph of  the  Pyramid  will  show.  Show  it,  too,  not 
b^inning  or  tcnninoting  with  either  of  these 
oom'sea,  for  that  might  have  reveale<l  the  secret  too 
eauly  ;  but  occurring  sufficiently  within  their  limits, 
to  prevent  more  than  50  being  required  to  step  up 
to  the  chamber  of  the  standard  of  50  inches — after 
26  had  successfully  marked  a  similarly  pbced 
floor  m  the  chamber  of  the  standard  of  35  inches. 
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Hence  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of  parts 
we  havo  been  enabled  to  dcscribo  in  the  Queen's 
chamber, — not  only  indicating  a  week  like  the  week 
of  the  Hebrews,  of  six  ordioaiy  days  and  a  sabbath 
day,— but  connecting  it  with  the  sacred  standard  of 
length  of  the  Hebrews,  or  25  inches ;  or  again,  the 
one-ten-millionth  of  the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation, 
—are  also  connected  with  the  finest  and  bcst^ 
largest  and  most  pervading  structural  features  of 
the  whole  Pyramid ;  so  tliat  they  could  have  been 
introduced  at  no  other  period  than  that  of  the  very 
building  of  the  entire  monument,  and  by  uo  other 
man  than  the  original  architect  fairoseE 

If,  therefore,  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  the 
general  question  of  the  sabbatical  week, — of  such 
infinite  umportance  to  mankind,— we  should  desire 
to  6nd  the  daie  of  its  symbolization  in  this  remark- 
able chamber  of  the  Pyramid,— wo  ore  thrown  back 
on  the  Iai^;cr,  and  more  general,  question  of,  '  What 
'  is  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
'  itself  ? '  And  here  the  authorities  to  be  consulted 
are  nomeroua 


DATE  OF  TttE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

"Without  at  this  point  going  very  particularly  into' 
minutiie  or  reasons,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  gathering 
that  the  general  progress  of  literary  inquiry  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  increase  the  received 
antiquity  of  the  Great  Pyramid.'     Thus,  in  and 
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about  A.i>.  1817,  the  date  of  1800  B.c.  was  frequently 
quoteil  for  the  builiUug  of  that  Pyramid  ;  but  in  Sir 
Gnrdiier  WtlkiDsoo's  Ancient  Egyptians,  puhMs^ed 
in  A.i>.  1837,  tho  period  is  extended  to  between  2083 
B.C.  and  2123  b.c.  ;  and  in  the  same  author's  sub- 
sequent Murray's  Handbook  to  Egypt,  in  A.D.  1858, 
the  dut«  IB  raised  to  2400  aa 

Thid  increase  is,  however,  only  a  moderate  portion 
of  what  had  tien  grown  with  tlic  times,  and  which 
our  truly  sage  British  Egyptologist  resisted  admit> 
tang  to  its  full  extent ;  notwithstanding,  too,  that  the 
nsesFclies  of  the  most  learned  Qerman  philosophers, 
with  the  indescribable  prestige  in  this  country  in 
&vour  of  everything  German,  had  been  mainly  in- 
Btrumcntal  in  brtuging  about  tlie  new  idea.  Thus, 
the  renowned  Chevalier  Bunsen, — the  authorized 
Euglisli  tnmalation  of  whose  great  work  on  Egypt 
bepm  in  1845  and  ended  in  1860, — gives  for  the 
date  in  question,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
the  year  3380  b.c.  ;  while  the  equally  learned,  and 

jMraanniy  qfAt  Amcitnlt,  bjr  tlu  Utc  Bigbt  Hon.  StrOnnrice  CofBi»w*ll 
L«wU  In  IMl  uxl  m  moat  tn^lMKbolf  Bffiir  It  ii ;  for,  pvnuUtig  in 
Uwliing  »A  idl  tkiDKs  iu  tbv  worM  lucrcty  Uiroagli  mkicbI  Grei'X  dwaicftl 
antlKin,  uxl  employing;  fcitnirlf  ia  writing  privnt«ly  on  aatmniuay.  in- 
atMd  t)t  pvlttitimg  tlia  Mtabliahacnt  uid  d«vcjapiiig  the  pnw»ra  of  ■ 
Bojral  Aatrewmk*!  ObMrvftUry  iiWcd  officUOy  «ikd«r  hu  <hugfi,  he 
H>Mlu[)n  that  tb«ra  »n  no  AuibvDlio  aoemtnto  of  anylliins  muUot 
uuagrt  mm  tku  Uw  *n  ol  the  01jrBi|AKla,  or  772  n.(.-.  qi  433)  ;  uut 
that  'it  U  tUflleulbto  lUlUiy  •T<cllkrMtUi(otia<;«rUintr»diti(-Dwliiul> 
'  Mn  W  cairifd  a|<  to  ao  hi^b  a  >Ute.'  Rot  on  (wgr  440,  be  omunita  to 
MM"  1912  Kf.  M  Ihv  kigbar  limit  of  CI  powibl«  <Ut«a  for  biiililtng, 
flltiwr  Um  rjmiiiila  uf  Vgjpi  "^  •■>7  othM"  oi  U>«  mimuiDcnta  '  oxUut 
■  U  Iha  time  of  llvrodotiu.'  NeJIhtr  iota  ha  Ihlnk  (p.  44;ik  tbat  the 
wboW  miftU  tiM  A  mueb  lugber  *itttqtutgr. 
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perhaps  stUl  more  practically  experienced  in  Egyp- 
tology, MM.  Brugsch  and  Lepsius,  arc  understood  to 
incline  in  their  different  publications  between  3100 
and  3500  b.c.  More  recently  still,  these  views  have 
been  enlarged  by  Mariette  Bey  ;  and  have  found  a 
most  eloquent  exponent  in  hia  original  countryman, 
M.  Ernest  Kenan,  who  has  a  communication  on  the 
subject  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  April 
1S65,  and  insists  on  a  date  of  at  least  4500  ac.  ; 
wliile  Hckekyan  Bey,  from  a  different  source,  and 
publishing  in  London  in  1863,  states,  on  page  15  of 
his  erudite  and  severe  work,  that  the  Pyramid  of 
Boris  (Osdria)  and  Suphis  dates  in  ac.  4863. 

All  these  conflicting  determinations  arc  claimed 
by  tbeir  authors  to  be  based  upon,  or  at  least  con- 
firmed by,  *  the  monuments  ;'  treated  in  most  cases 
from  a  hieroglyphic,  but  in  the  lost  from  a  hydraulic, 
point  of  view.  Astronomy  has  also  been  tried,  and 
with  the  following  results ; — 

In  1839  A.D.,  Colonel  Howard  Vyso  communi- 
cated* to  Sir  John  Herschel  his  principal  measures 
of  the  Pyramid,  bcadcs  some  very  crude  remarks  by 
previous  explorers  in  1817  a.d.,  as  to  their  having 
seen  the  present  Pole-star,  a  Vrsm  minoris,  by  look- 
ing at  night  *  near  the  period  of  its  culminating,'' 
out  of  the  inclined  entrance  passage  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  This  statement  approached  particulars  a 
tittle  more  than  that  of  M.  Jomard ;  who,  in  the 


>  Vulomaii.  o(liiafywnU«</OiwA,  pp.  105-109. 
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great  French  work,'  gpeaka  in  rather  a  mystic  way 
'  of  the  Pyramids  having  preserved  the  inappreciable 
'notion  of  the  inTariability  of  the  celestial  pole;' 
utd  was  more  advanced,  because  the  said  entrance 
panago  does  not  point  to  the  place  of  the  pole  at 
all,  but  to  a  distance  of  more  than  3°  therefrom ! 
Vet  the  passage,  lacing  in  the  plane  of  the  mondian, 
there  may  possibly  be  aomc  allusion  contained  to  the 
meridian  transit  of  a  cifc^cmpoiar  Har,  with  apat^- 
iicuhr  north  polar  distance  at  the  epoch.  Such  a 
phenomenon,  however,  is  by  no  means,  as  the  ex- 
plorers of  1817  A.a  appear  to  have  thought,  in- 
variable ;  but  alters  so  unceasingly,  and  through 
Budi  large  extents,  with  time, — i.e.,  the  polar  distance 
does,  at  which  any  given  star  will  in  successive  ages 
cross  the  meridian, — that,  as  Sir  John  Ilersche!  had 
to  explain,  the  present  Polo-star  could  not  by  any 
possibility,  or  at  any  part  of  its  diurnal  circle,  have 
been  seen  out  of  the  tubular  entrance  passage  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  either  at  or  anywhere  near  the  re- 
|Hlted  date  of  its  building  ;  for  the  st&r  was  then 
80  &r  from  being  circumpolar,  as  to  be  at  the  large 
distance  of  nearly  24'  from  the  pole. 

But  what  time,  in  that  case,  did  this  eminent 
Mtronomer  take  as  the  date  of  the  building  ? 

He  seems  to  hare  assumed,  that  '  the  supposed 
*  date'  of  the  literary  world  in  the  year  1 839  a,Dt  or 
the  epoch  of  2123  B.c,  was /t/:«/^  to  be  true ;  and  then, 
for  the  facilities  of  computation,  took  four  thousand 

i  AnH^ptm  Mtmo*m,  p.  Ml. 
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yeara  back  from  1839  iD,  and  computed  for  2161 
B.C., — what  large  star,  if  any,  fit  to  be  a  polar  star  of 
reference  for  the  naked  eye,  was  at  that  particular 
distance  from  the  pole,  which  would  have  enabled  it 
to  be  seen  both  at  it^  transit  of  tlie  meridian  beneath 
the  pole,  and  under  an  angle  of  altitude  at  the  Pyra- 
mid, equal  to  26°  41' — 'viz.,  the  angle  of  the  entrance 
passage  according  to  Colonel  Howard  Vysc.  On 
Bohin?  the  problem,  Sir  John  Hcrschel  found, — 
assuming  the  latitude  of  the  Pyramid  at  30*, — tliat, 
at  the  date  in  question,  the  star  a  Draooois  was  in 
the  requited  position  within  Bome  28';  or  doeeil 
enough^  in  his  very  competent  opinion,  to  settle  that 
a  Draconis  was  the  Pole-star  of  the  Pyramid  build- 
ing day,  and  of  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the 
world,  in  and  about  the  year  2161  B.C. 

This  was  a  most  original  contribution,  and  a 
splendid  advance  on  the  style  of  P)Tamid  investiga- 
tion then  in  vogue  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  date  pro- 
duced, agrec<l  to  a  handful  of  years  with  the  approved 
literary  dates  of  the  time, — the  quefitlon  was  con- 
sidered by  most  men  as  Bnally  settled.  But  when, 
after  a  few  years,  the  literary  dates,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  German  scliolarship,  again  rose  in  amount, 
and  attained  3200  and  3500  B.C — the  a  Draconiaj 
view  dropped  out  of  nght,  with  any  or  all  men 
aiming  at  a  *  scholarly  i-eputation  ;'  and  at  last  tlio 
Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahmoud  Bey,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  by  moans  of  a  tiieort'tical  reference  of 
the  Pyramid's  southern  face  to  the  star  Sirius, — a 
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referenoe  conceivetl  in  tua  mind  on  a  puticaUr  night 
daring  tho  spring  of  the  year  1862  A.D., — deduced 
thoDcc  an  astronoiaical  date  of  3303  &a  as  that  uf 
the  building  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid. 

Astronomy  scctncd  thus  as  tcady  to  confinu  the 
new  literature,  when  produced,  as  it  had  been  bo  aide 
vith  the  old ;  and  with  regard  to  the  2200  (noariy) 
date  of  Sir  Jului  Uerachel'ii  reference,  it  might  be  re- 
marked,— though  wc  arc  not  aware  that  it  has  been  aa 
yet  in  print,  to  amuit  Mahmoud  Bey's  and  Chevulier 
Bunaen'a  (tide  of  the  question, — that,  if  tho  course 
of  a  Dtaconia  under  the  lufluenee  of  prepession  be 
traced  a  little  further  back  in  point  of  timev  the  star 
will  be  found  to  have  reached  its  closest  position  to 
tho  pole — almost  at  ilio  pole  iteelf— in  2800  B-C. 
roughly  ;  and  would  again  have  reached  somo  3°  or 
4°  therefrom,  or  be  Been  at  such  a  height  above  the 
horizon  as  to  have  tls  lower  cuhmnation  in  the 
direction  of  the  entrance  passage  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  the  year  3400  ac.  nearly. 

In  this  mouaer,  too  compliant  with  the  roccivcd 
homaa  anthority,  astronomy  rcccivod  another  Hhort 
meed  of  praise  for  its  new  agreement  with  the  hiero- 
logisl's  concluitionA ;  and  was  then  betrayed  irretriev- 
ably when  their  literary  dates  wcro  presently  taken 
up  higher  ogoin,  or  to  4500  and  4700  B.C., — with 
indications  too,  from  M.  fienan,  that  they  will 
shortly  he  elevated  higher  stilL 

Now  this  is  not  the  usual  position  which  modem 
Mbvuomy  hoa  occupied  in  questions  of  chronol<^  ; 
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and  as  its  failure  is  due  to  no  real  weakness  of  ita 
ovTD,  but  rather  to  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Pyramid  fonna  to  which  ita  doctrines  have  been  ap- 
plied,— it  ia  incumbent  upon  ub  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  rather  closely ;  and  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
whether  the  Pyramid  is  really  capable  of  giving  out 
dctcrrainatc,  or  only  indotcrminatc,  answers  as  to 
the  length  of  tinie  it  has  stood  upon  the  surfcice  of 
thecartii. 
Firat^  then,  let  us  inquire — 

Whether  the  Cheat  Ptframid  is  to  he  regarded  a$ 
astronomical  at  all  f 

Before  wc  can  expect  to  make  any  advance  in 
this  question,  we  must  ^c  ourselves  of  all  mei-e 
vague  and  inferential  hypotheses  about  the  Pyra- 
mid ;  and  attend  more  minutely  than  has  been  the 
practice  hitherto,  to  the  actual  measured  andi 
measurable  facts  still  existing  upon,  or  within  it. 

Quite  aware  that  he  had  not  put  out  his  whole 
strength  on  tho  occasion,  the  greatest  aatronomor 
who  has  yet  taken  up  the  question,  wrote,  in  1839 
A.D., — that  his  calculation  of  a  star  angle  for  the 
Pyramid,  might  nevertheless  '  be  cooddcred  quite 
'  equal,  in  point  of  precision,  to  any  direct  obscrvo^ 
'  tion,  that  an  Egyptian  astronomer  of  that  date 
•  (2161  B.C.)  could  have  mode ;'  and  in  1849  A.D., 
publishing  on  the  subject  again,  after  additionally 
attending  to  the  physical  astronomy  concerned,  the 
same  great  authority  changed  his  computed  angle 
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27°  9'  to  26°  16'.  But  that  amount  of  differ- 
lance,  though  nearly  a  whole  degree,  most  stiU  have 
betu  thought,  rather  complacently  by  its  author, 
'  to  be  quite  amali  in  comparisoo  to  the  average  error 
of  obftcrvation  of  an  *  EgyptiaD  astronomer  of  the 
'  period;'  because,  in  seeking  for  a  Pyramid-passage 
obeerved  angle  wherewith  to  compare  hia  anew 
computfid  angle  for  the  Great  Pyramid, — the 
modern  physicist,  in  hia  book  referred  to,  takes  a 
mean  Indifierently  between  aiigl(;8  obtained  from 
many  Pyramids,  and  vaiying  &om  25'  55'  to  28'  0'. 
Now  this  constitutes  towards  the  Great  PjTamid. 
a  strangely  unjust  procedure ;  for  it  overlooks  all 
that  building's  superior  workmanship— «o  far  in 
advance  of  what  obtains  amongst  tbc  rest  of  the 
Pynumds;  and  all  tho  chtencM  with  which— aft^a- 
employing  painful,  laborious,  and  enduring  metliods 
of  construction — its  three  inclined  paasagea  were 
made  to  agree  with  each  other.  250  years  ago 
Kepler  declared,  that  if  be  could  only  bo  certain  of 
Tycho'a  otfscrvations  within  8',  he  would  theri;by 
be  able  to  alter  the  whole  tlieory  of  the  planetary 
hmotious ;  and  he  did  thereupon  sucoeed  in  demon- 
etratang  that  circular  eccentrics  were  erroneous,  and 
ellipaea  sensibly  true.  But  what  would  be  thought 
of  any  one  testing  Kepler's  triumphant  conclusion, 
by  swamping  'I'ycho's  observations  with  others  n; 
corded  so  very  badly,  aa  to  be  seldom  within  several 
degrees  of  tho  truth! 

Yet  this  is,  in  cfiect,  what  men  have  been  doing 
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for  years  at  the  Great  Pyramid.  Allowing  their 
prejudices  to  lead  them, — indulging  preconceived 
notions  of  what  an  infantine  approach  only,  towards 
accuracy,  could  hare  been  made  by  an  ancient 
Sffi/ptian  astrotiomer;  and  then,  forming  a  resolve 
not  to  condescend  very  far  towards  such  a  mere 
beginner  in  the  first  radiments  of  the  art 

But  there  is  so  little  known  now,  of  what  was 
practised  cither  by  Eg}'ptian.  or  any  other  class  of 
men  foxir  thousand  years  ago,  or  whether  an  I^-ptian 
astionomcr  watt  conccrnod  in  the  matter  at  all> — tliat 
such  prejudices  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  taking 
account  of  anctcnt  facts  still  existing,  when  they 
present  themselves  in  a  clear  manner  and  measuraUe 
shape.  And  amongst  many  facts  of  this  or<lor,  are 
the  now  undeniable  onea,  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
has  totally  different  proportions  and  amingementa 
from  any  other  known  Pyramid  ;  and  is  no  more  to 
be  made  answerable  for  their  imperfections,  than 
Newton's  Pi-ineijiia  for  Zadkiels  A  Imamtc.  AVherc- 
fore,  the  angle  of  the  Great  Pjrramid's  cntranoc 
passage  we  will  take  only  from  observations  made 
upon  itself ;  and  we  shall  then  find  it  something 
capable  of  being  defined  within  a  ver}*  few  minutes ; 
or,  taking  the  measures  of  all  the  instruments  em- 
ployed into  account^  witliin  a  few  seconds. 

These  several  angles,  and  their  cloacneas  to  each 
other,  as  given  at  length  in  vol  ii.  pp.  1-U-1I>1,  and 
vol  iii.  p.  3d,  are  capable  of  mecbinical  testing  at 
any  time  :  but  the  main  poiut  of  difhculty  that  next 
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John  Hoachel,  and 


are  erea  dow  na^  q>  onee  moK  to 

the  paaBige  aa  a  mere  alope  Baeeaai^  fer  Ae  mtBO- 

dnotion  of  a  aaieophagos;  aad  mk  ^o,  'Wh^ 

*  parpoae  in  astnmomieal  obaefration  eoold  be  aab- 
'  served  by  a  paeaage  which,  UKngblookbg  Unmda 
'  a  Pole  star,  was  Uodked  ap  with  atone  aa  aooa  aa 

*  the  buiJiUng  was  complete  T' 

The  fix^  objection  appeaa  to  as  of  little  Ibcav 
aeeing  that  large  tombs  near  the  Pynooid  ■**'«^|4Wi 
the  eame  purpoee  for  their  aanophagi,  bj  neans  of 
Bometinies  vertical,  and  aiMDetiiDes  hosiiootal,  sfaifta 
and  passages.  But  the  second,  is  a  fsataxe  not  jet 
•officiently  noticed  among  most  Ppumid  theorists  ; 
who,  finding  the  cntianoe  paaaage  open  now,  are  too 
mncb  disposed  to  think  it  was  ahrajs  ao^  and  moat 
thcreibra  have  been  intended  to  be  nsed  aa  a 
teleacopc  ;  or  a  means  of  obseoring  stars  by  day- 
light,— as  the  fable  reportd  them  to  be  so  observaUe 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well :  while  another  theorist 
of  a  different  onler,  inquires,  with  deep-felt  emotion, 
whether  the  intention  was  not  rather  *  the  levelling 
'a  tube  at  Draco?' 
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We  cannot,  howeTer,  too  fully  realize  to  ourselvc 
that  when  the  P^Tamid  bailders  left  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, its  entrance  passage  was  filled  up  uU  the  way 
with  long  blocks  of  atone,  oud  the  outward  tcnuina- 
tion  of  it  concealed  in  the  masonry  of  the  casing. 
Hence,  it  could  not  posaibly  have  been  intended  for 
observing  astronomy ;  ie.,  the  entrance  passage  could 
not  Iiave  been  intended  to  be  nsed,  after  its  con- 
struction, for  an  observatory.  AVhy,  then,  may  be 
reasonably  asked,  was  so  much  trouble  taken  in 
placing  it  both  in  the  plane  of  the  astronomical 
meridian,  and  at  a  particular  and  precise  angle 
of  elevation  therein  ? 

To  this  we  answer,  suitably  with  all  the  metro- 
logical  features  of  the  P}Tamid  wc  have  yet  come 
upon, '  for  the  purposes  of  symbolical  aatronomy ; 
'  for  memorializing,  by  lines,  angles,  and  positions, 
'  sundry  facts  in  astronomy  ascertained  previously 
'  or  otherwise, — but  necessary  to  be  marked  there, 

*  and  rendered  readable  in  after  ages,  in  order  to 
'  carry  oat  the  full  system  of  standards  originally 
'  intended.  Such  a  sy8t4im  requires  time-measures 
'on  the  large  scaler  as  well  as  the  small,  and 

*  references  to  star  directions  arc  the  only  means  of 

*  indicating  long  periods  of  time  with  certainty.' 
Such  a  destination,  then,  completely  gets  over  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage  cither  having  been  onoe 
used  for  towering  a,  sarcophoguii,  if  the  hierologista 
will ;  or  having  afterwai'ds  been  built  up  with  solid 
blocks*— for  when  these  are  withdrawn,  as  they  arc 
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uow,  the  passage  is  again  airailablv  for  its  originally 
iDtcuik-d  purpose,  if  men  are  only  able  to  read  it 
aright.  And  we  may  even  add  the  further  oon- 
finnation,  aeeing  that  John  Taylor's  theory  extended, 
hfls  already  explained  so  many  of  the  angles  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  with  a  correctness  of  a  few  seconds^ 
—that  its  expreaaiTC  lines  (ficc  Plate  vh),  while 
■they  acknowledge  that  the  actual  building  sbonm 
ly  one,  of  the  two  daily  meridian  transits  of  a 
'ole-8tar  particularly  marked, — yet  accounts  for,  or 
^ows  the  direction  of  the  other  transit,  and  the 
place  of  tho  pole  aa  well 

Hence,  we  conclude  the  character  of  the  astronomy 
of  the  PyraQU<l,  to  be  si/mboluxd  only  ;  and  in  this 
view  proceed  to  discuss  some  existing  iuteiprcta- 

^^^H       Siriadic  Theory  o/Mahmoud  Bey. 

^^^xhis  theory  takes  for  granted,  and  is  founded 
I       altcgether  ou  the  aa^umption  of,  such  a  ^mbolieal 
character  as  that  just  described,  and  nothing  beyond 
it,  belonging  to  the  astronomy  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
yet  is  remarkable  for  making  no  mention  of 
Bmconis,  or  the  entranee  passage,  or  Sir  John 
Hcrschel,  or  any  thing  or  person  whence  we  have 
Ldrawn  our  chief  ideas  and  views. 

All  the  European  friends  of  the  ancient  name, 
and  vanu-heartcd  promoters  of  the  modem  rcsusci- 
tatioD  of  the  kingdom,  of  old  I'i^jypt,  must  have  been 
affsctcd  most  agreeably  to  hear  of  a  new  astronomical 
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theory  od  the  age  and  objects  of  the  Pyramidal 
being  produced  in  these  days  by  a  native  astronomer 
of  the  Siriadic  land  ;  and  they  will  bo  equally  de- 
lighted to  find,  that  in  the  department  of  calculatioo, 
a  full  mastery  is  shown  of  the  beat  French  methods, 
and  a  skill  that  would  have  adorned  a  memoir  from 
any  couutrjinan  whatever.  But  there  is  also,  unfor- 
tunately, a  more  striking  omiaaion  still,  than  any 
we  have  above  alluded  to,  and  one  rather  damaging 
to  the  authoi^s  credit  in  several  ways ;  for,  with 
ono  small  exception, — and  which  rather  makes  the 
matter  worse, — not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  any 
British  traveller  connected  with  either  the  history, 
measurumeiit,  ur  Cidculatiou  of  thi-  Pyramid,  &um 
one  end  of  the  pamphlet  to  the  other, — but  the  name 
and  labours  of  even  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  liave  not 
the  least  mention,  or  ockuowlodgmcnt,  though  they 
teally  outweigh  those  of  all  other  travellers,  and 
natives  too,  put  together,  for  sound  and  extensive 
numerical  data. 

Howard  Vyse,  as  most  of  the  worid  knows,  was 
at  tie  P}'ramid  for  seven  months,  working  hard  with 
several  hundred  assistants ;  while  Mahmoud  Bey 
was  there  in  the  year  1862,  the  date  of  his  impcr, 
only  four  days  witli  two  friends.  Hence  his  mea- 
sures are  merely  a  few  of  the  outside  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, and  when  he  requires  some  from  the  other 
Pyramids  he  has  to  refer  to  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's 
measures  after  all;  but  in  place  of  taking  them 
frum  him  directly,  with  acknowledgment  of    his 
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name,  wbicb  is  indeed  still  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
Arabs  about  the  Pyramid  hill, — he^  the  Bey,  taken 
tlio  Colonel's  nnmbera,  from  ChevaJier  Bunscn's 
copy  of  ihcnn,  mentioning  only  bia,  Bunsen's  num^ 
as  though  he  were  the  original  authority.  All  this 
etiange  prooeeding  too,  is  not  for  tlic  purpose  of 
attJiioing  in  18G2  greater  accuracy  than  Howard 
Vyse  reached  in  1837  ;  for  whereas  he  attained  the 
dose  limita  of  2'  of  error  for  his  anglcfi  of  the  casing 
of  the  Great  Pyramid — JJahmoud  Bey  is  content  to 
employ  in  computation  an  angle  for  the  sam^ 
nearly  th-eenptarters  of  a  degree  different  from  his 
own  observed,  and  more  than  half  a  degree  different 
fipom  the  true,  angle.  While  finally,  the  Bey  more 
unhappily  concludes  his  omiaaiona  of  Howard  Vyae's 
name  for  what  he  did  do,  by  bringing  it  in,  as  '  ^ 
'  Qhiiixd  Wysc,'  for  what  he  did  not  do,  and  would 
have  boon  rather  scandalized  at  its  being  attributed 
lo  him,  viz.,  confirming  Bunsen's  literary  date  of 
3310  KG.,  OS  that  of  the  termination  of  the  foortb 
dynasty. 

Tiiua  faults  tticrc  arc  of  commission,  as  well  as 
oraiaaon,  in  this  otherwise  very  creditable  Egyptian 
pamplilet ;'  but  faults  which,  do])cnding  as  they  do 
more  upon  the  tastes,  predilections,  and  perhaps 
patriotic  fancies,  ratber  mistakenly  interpreted,  of 
the  auttior,— ho  boa  the  means  of  rectifying  when- 


■  L'Atr  tt  k  B*t  tit*  Pyrmtiiilet  /m  dait»  Sirbm,  Pu  MoliUMiad 
Bef.  AlxtuutrU,  IMS  A.11.  ;  rc|iniilml  bum  thm  ntillabna  a(  tli* 
Ecqral  Ai:»(tviii>  ol  B«l|;iuBi,  vol  >ir.  'M  mrie*,  i>p.  I?!- 
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ever  he  chooses ;  oad  will  doubtless  do  fio  in  hia 
next  publication. 

Having  now  performed  all  this  part  of  tho  duty 
which  a  simple  sense  of  common  justice  requires,  we ' 
can  turn  cftlmly  and  kindly  too,  to  consider  the  Bey'a 
Pyramid  theory  on  its  own  merits  ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  it  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

The  star  Siriua,  Soth,  or  Sothia^  the  great  Dog- 
star,  aays  Mahmoud  Bey,  was  the  god  of  the  dead 
with  the  old  Egyptians ;  and  liis  hieroglyph  was  a 
triangle  or  pyramid,  a  star,  and  n  crescent.  Where- 
upon  he,  the  Bey,  proposes, — that  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  constructed  with  its  soutJicm  face, — placed  too, 
as  he  is  most  glad  to  show,  very  exactly  towards  the 
astronomical  south, — at  such  an  angle  of  elevation, 
that  the  supposed  beneficent  rays  of  tho  star  Siriua 
should  shino  down  on  it,  at  tho  moment  of  tho  star'a 
culmination  in  the  sky,  at  right  angles  to  tlic  plane  of 
the  surface  of  masonr}* ;  and  therefore  in  the  moet 
powerful  direction,  he  thicks,  to  transfuse  all  the 
subatauce  of  the  Pyramid ;  and,  through  its  solid 
substance,  about  200  feet  thick  near  that  part,  reach 
and  affect  favourably  the  mummied  corpse  of  the 
monarch,  reposing  in  his  sarcophagus  in  the  dark 
and  mysterious  King's  chamber  near  the  centre  of 
the  building. 

As  an  actual  effect^  the  amount  of  such  favour 
must  evidently  be  rather  homoeopathic ;  but  with 
that,  perhaps,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  the  present 
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occaaion  Iwing  only  with  the  Pynunul  as  a  scientific 
numnment  of  geometrical  design  ;  and  our  businesev 
merely  to  sec  if  the  above  theory  is  proved  by  mea- 
surable facta  ;  for  we  need  haxdly  repeat,  that  the 
theory  ts  purely  the  thought  of  Mahmoud  Bey's 
own  mind,  and  can  only  be  received  as  one  expreas- 
ing  abo  what  vere  the  thoughta  of  the  Pynonid 
builders,  ncconling  to  the  proof  it  may  receive  from 
the  monument  iteclC 

At  present,  Sirius,  when  on  the  meridian,  does 
not  shine  down  directJy,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
aonthem  Uc6  of  the  Pyramid,  being  some  6"  too 
high ;  but  as  precessional  movement  is  concerned 
there,  we  may  compute  back»  and  find  when  the 
star  was  at  precisely  the  required  height ;  and  that 
being  done,  the  calcidation  brings  out,  according  to 
Hahmoud  Bey,  the  year  3303  B.C.  nearly.  Nor 
need  there  be  any  doubt  ntmut  this  result  being  fiuriy 
cloeo  to  the  truth ;  for  the  Egyptian  astronosner'fl 
mode  of  treating  tlie  case  is  such  as  to  do  great 
credit  to  his  former  scientific  training  at  the  Im- 
poiiol  Observatory  of  Paris,  not  only  by  his  readi- 
■aem  to  make  practical  use  of  a  formula  by  La  Place, 
but  bis  consideration  of  the  vexed  qacstion  of  the 
proper  motion  of  the  star ;  bringing  oat>  iude«d,  the 
very  remarkable  result,  that  that  anomalous  move- 
ment of  SiriuR  in  declination  during  the  last  five  thou- 
sand years  haa  been,  [trobaI)ly,  to  the  extent  of  3*. — or 
nearly  one-third  of  its  ultimate  amount  of  precessional 
dispbcement     Likewise  does  the  Bey  demonstrate 
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that  the  variatums  of  the  proper  motion  within 
moderate  periods  of  time  have  been  so  marked,  and 
with  a  tendency  to  show  in  past  days  a  greater 
amount  of  annufd  proper  motion  still, — that  it  is 
rather  hazardous  to  fix  on  what  precisely  may  have 
been  the  mean  quantity  of  this  anomaly  duriug 
aevcml  thousand  years  elapsed.' 

In  foct,  Sirius  is  a  dreadfully  had  star  to  try  to 
fix  an  ancient  date  by  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  hardly 
a  worse  throuj^h  all  the  extent  of  the  sky.  An  orb 
it  is  to  wonder  and  gaze  at  for  its  brilliancy  ;  but 
what  with  its  recently  detected  orbital  movementa 
round  some  dark  body  imknown,  or  pretematurally 
dark,  if  it  is  known,  in  addition  to  all  we  have 
previously  stated  concerning  its  proper  motion, 
— its  place  cannot  be  computed  back  for  long 
periods  of  time  with  anything  approaching  to  the 
ordinary  accuracy  connected  with  what,  by  oom- 
parifion  with  it,  may  well  be  caJled  'the  fixed 
stars.' 

Still,  such  as  it  is,  Mahmoud  Bey  computes  that 
about  the  year  3303  ac,  more  or  less,  Sirius,  when 
on  the  meridian,  must  have  been  in  a  rectangular 
direction  firom  the  southern  face  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.    But  he  wisely  allows  that  that^  by  itself 

1  The  fonowing  aM  aoms  of  the  p«rt«ciilBn  :^ 
I^rcUnation  of  Siriuaby  niod«ni  obMrratlOM  in  JLlv  1690,  —    —16°  IS* 
,,      by  M«hmoadfk)-'aoompuUtioDforB.r.  3230,  «    -25  23 
„      U»Miii*.oorr«etedfur*iQeuuipKipiirinaUwi  I  „  ^ 

in  dMJiii*ti4D  «l  S'2'  in  tba  interrftl,        j  ^ 
ObMrrvit   proper  nicrtion   in  <I«clinALion   liriwccn  )  , 

I7M  *..n.  Mil  I8JH)  A.D.,  .  .  \    " 
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is  no  proof  that  the  Pyramid  was  buUt  either  then 
or  for  that  purpose  ;  because  an  immense  number 
of  stars  in  the  coarse  of  a  night,  and  with  the  prc- 
cefisi<mal  effect  of  ages,  may  be  seen  for  the  moment 
of  their  culmination,  at  some  data  or  another,  in 
such  a  rectangular  direction  ;  and  he  adduces,  as  his 
only  pn>o&  of  a  cogent  order,  1^^,  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  star  Sirius,  has  a  Pyramid  attached  ; 
nod.  2d,  that  his  Sirius  date  agrees  with  Bunsen's 
and  Brugsch's  dates,  derived  from  other  sources. 

From  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  ohject — 

^V^,  that  tlierc  is  Dotlting  visible  nbout  the  south 
face  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  to  distinguish  Sirivs 
fn>m  all  ot  her  stai-^  near  its  cxt«n8ive  parallel ;  or,  in 
fact,  to  show  any  exclusive  and  intended  relation- 
ship between  that  side  of  tlie  building  and  any  star. 

Second,  The  angle  of  the  face  of  any  Jeezch 
Pyramid,  was  a  much  more  exact  matter  than 
Mahmoud  Bey  seems  to  have  been  aware  of ;  and 
tliat  of  the  Great  Pj-ramid  was  st't  to  a  very  peculiar 
quantity, — the  same,  too,  within  a  few  seconds,  on 
every  one  of  its  faces ;  but  different  by  a  large  part 
of  a  d^ee  from  any  other  Pyramid.  Now  sup- 
posing for  a  moment,  that  the  south  face  n*as  set 
to  its  acttud  angle  to  suit  the  Bey's  idea  about 
Birius  in  culminating, — why  should  great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  set  oU  the  other  faces  exactly  and 
scrupulously  to  the  aame  angle ;  for,  at  the  same 
angle  tliere.  or  in  those  directions  e.,  w^  and  M.,  they 

VOU  HI.  R 
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could  Qot  have  b«cn  cquallj  adapted  to  receive  Uie 
utmost  tnuififusion  of  uasencc  from  one  uud  Um  uarae 
star  diviiuty,  as  that  oue  ahining  down  on  the 
south  aula  John  Tayloi'*a  theory,  on  the  other  Imiid, 
accounts  for  the  angle  of  every  side  being  similar,  nod 
givt>3  OS  iudopeudcnt  statement  of  what  the  angle 
should  be,  wliich  agrees  with  fact  as  closely  as  the 
moRt  refined  observation  can  detect.  The  building 
is,  in  trath,  excollontly  formed  to  demoiisttate  John 
Taylors  tlicuiy  ;  but  by  no  means  of  the  almpe,  as 
a  whole,  to  rcali;ic  Mahmoud  Bey's  idea :  for  tliat 
would  have  been  more  promiiung  if  the  south  (ace 
had  been  rather  coacavo ;  and  the  other  three,  so 
decidedly  convex, — in  order  to  throw  off  all  other 
influence  there,— that  the  PjTamid  would  not  have 
been  a  p^Tamid  at  idl,  but  a  huge  beehive  form,  with 
a  large  slice  cut  out  of  one  mde. 

Third,  Overlooking,  for  argument's  aoko,  the  op- 
position of  the  actual  east,  north,  and  west  sides  of 
any  Pyramid  to  the  southern  star-view  theory, 
and  taking  only  the  south  ado  ;  granting  also  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  the  slope  there  of  any  Pyramid 
wm  always  arranged  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
Siiius  when  on  the  meiidiaji  at  the  time  of  tho 
building,— then  wo  ought  to  be  able  to  fix  the 
reUUiw  dates  of  diiferent  Pyramids  from  the 
differences  of  these  southern  angles,  ^'ow,  in  the 
case  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Pyramids 
of  Jeezeb,  both  tradltioii,  and  their  arrangement 
symmetrically  about  the  Iwse  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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have  led  almost  all  men  to  be  confident  that  they 
wcro  built  eubflcqucntly  to  that  mighty  monument 
Yet  their  angles  being  all  52"  10',  according  to 
Hovard  Vysc,  or  62'  1 3'  according  to  Mahmoad 
Bey,  quoting  through  Bunscn, — ^while  the  angle  of 
the  Great  P^xamid  is  5 1'  5 1', — that  impUes,  on  the 
_3ey's  theor)',  that  the  former  were  built  in  a  previous 
to  tlie  latter,  instead  of  a  subsequent  one. 
Fourth,  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  star  Sirine,  is 
stated  by  Mahmoud  Bey,  to  bo  '  a  triangle  or  face  of 
'  the  Pyramid,  a  crescent,  and  a  star.'  thus  4^  But 
a  Pj'ramJd,  in  hioroglyphica,  had  a  peculiar  hose  at- 
tached to  it»  as  see  them  in  the  titles  of  the  Memphit« 
Kings  in  oiir  Plate  xil  (photographed  from  Dr. 
Lepnua'  Konigshuch.)  See  also  p.  523  of  BunBen's 
Si/f/pt,  ToL  i.  The  mere  acute  tiiangle  above  ^vcn, 
— a  different  sign  altogether,  and  far  too  acuto  angled 
to  Rtand  for  a  aide  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — is  said 
by  Bunscn,  at  his  p.  634,  to  mean  (except  when  cm- 
jdoyed  for  Soth),  *  a  pymmidal  cake,  a  kind  of  food, 
*  ntgoat ;  and  to  represent  the  sound  fns.' 

Fifih,  and  last,  we  have  to  mention,  that  Mahmoud 
Bey's  second  supposed  proof,  viz.,  his  astronomiml 
date  agreeing  U'itli  the  8up]>osed  true  date  of  the 
Egyptologists, — is  cut  from  under  his  feet  by  the 
further  extension,  since  then,  of  prcciaoly  the  same 
sort  of  Egyptological  inquiries;  for  these — as 
affected  by  his  adopted  compntriot  Mnrictte  Boy  in 
Eg)-pt,  and  eJabomtod  by  M.  Reiuiii  in  France, — 
baro  diown,  that  on  the  same  principles  lut  Hnuscn 
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extended  the  date  of  the  Pyramid  from  2100  rc.  to 
3300  ac,  it  should  now — when  the  Museum  of 
Boolak  baa  l>ccome  possessed  of  more  inacribed  stones, 
— be  extended  from  3300  b.c.  to  4500  ac,  at  least 
In  fact,  tlie  Siriadic  theory  is  left  wit3iout  any  sup- 
port, and  has  its  most  serious  refuters  in  Egypt  itself. 

a  Jhraconis  Theory  of  Sir  John  SerscheL 

This  theory  recommends  itself  mucli  more  to  tlie 
reason  than  that  just  described ;  bccaxisc,  in  the  first 
place, — it  bases  itself  on  one  P}Tnmid  passage  or 
tubct  looking  In  one  direction  only,  and  not  on  four 
broad  surfaces  looking  in  as  many  diderent  direc- 
tions, only  one  of  which  is  made  any  use  of ;  and  in 
the  second  place, — beeouse  the  direction  in  which  it 
does  look,  being  not  only  in  the  plane  of  the  astro- 
nomical meridian,  bat  close  to  the  pole,  appears 
thereby, — besides  being  astronomically  inclined, — ^to 
pick  out  one  particular  star,  out  of  all  the  sidereal 
heavens ;  or  at  least,  to  confine  itself  to  a  very  small 
circumpolar  region  of  the  sky,  where  the  number  of 
large  stars  must  always  be  extremely  limited. 

Hence  Sir  John  Uersche),  in  selecting  a  Draeonis 
as  the  star  to  which  the  Pyramid  buildeis  referred, 
b&d  vety  few  stars  to  clioose  amongst ;  and  has 
happily  selected  the  one  and  only  star,  both  large 
enough  to  be  reckoned  a  polar  guide  by  primitive 
men,  and  which  cotdd  have  been  in  the  prcacribod 
position,  or  3°  42'  from  the  northern  pole,  during 
all,  or  any  of,  the  various  dates  tliat  have  been  fixed 
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on  by  any  one  whatever,  for  the  Orcat  Pyramid's 
building.  Thus  there  ia  every  probability  thit 
a  DraconiB,  as  a  particular  6tar,  waa  really  made  im- 
portant use  of^  and  much  looked  to,  by  tlic  men  of 
the  Great  Pjramid  ;  and  the  only  ultimate  failure 
in  tlie  theoretical  scheme  is, — the  uncertaJuty  as  to 
wliich  of  the  two  occaaiona  of  that  star  being  3"  42' 
from  the  pole,  viz.,  before  or  after,  the  star's  closest 
appulfic  to  that  celestial  pole,  waa  the  occaaion  in- 
Cooded  to  be  typified.  If  the  latter  one  was  meant, 
the  date  mutit  be  not  far  from  2200  aa ;  and  if  the 
former,  3400  ac,  nearly  :  but  nothing  monumental, 
in  the  scientific  way,  haa  ever  yet^  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  brought  up  to  shed  the  smallest  light 
on  the  ditticulty. 

Sir  John  llerschel's  work,  then,  was  excellent  as 
a  scientific  peifonuoucc  so  far  as  it  went, — but  it 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  reach  firm  standlug- 
grou&d  ;  and  we  have  now  to  lut^uirc  at  the  Pyra- 
mid itaelf,  whether  there  are  any  further  data  tJiere-, 
by  means  of  which  Ihc  biJaiico  of  evidence  may  Lh; 
turned  to  one  or  the  otlwr  aide ;  i.e.,  to  show  whether 
the  Pyramid  was  built  at  the  last,  or  the  laat  but 
Que»  occasion  of  a  Draconis  iKiing  3°  42'  from  the 
northern  iH)le  ;  and  a  dLfiereucc  of  more  thau  1200 
yeuft  waits  upon  the  result 

P^jramid  DaOt. 

In  taking  up  tlic  Great  Pyramid  at  this  jMirticuhir 
|Njiut,  wc  rauat  confeas  to  liavc  originally  deduced 
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from,  and  now  to  add  to,  our  mcaeurce, — n  general 
belief  in  that  building's  excellent  adaptution  to  its 
original  purposes,  wbatcver  tliey  were.  Hcnec  we 
bave  been  moro  etruck  than  most  of  our  prcdc- 
ceaaots  seem  to  have  been,  with  this  apparent 
anomaly, — viz.,  that  if  the  meridian  transit  of  a 
Pole-star,  at  a  given  polar  distance,  was  the  pheno- 
menon to  be  commemorated  in  the  building  of  the 
Great  PyriLuiid,— why  was  ojie  only  of  the  two  daily 
truufiit«  marked,  aud  that  one  the  lower  and  lees 
important  of  the  two  ? 

\Vc  liad,  indeed^  onraclvcs  pointed  out,  in  1864, 
that  the  northern  air-channel  eeeme  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  transit ;  but  that  air-channel 
is  itself  balanced  by  the  fiouthcm  oncj  and  required 
therewith  in  a  different  problem  ;  nor  can  it  for  a 
moment  compare  in  mechanical  importance  witJi  a 
passage  like  the  entrance  passage,  large  enough,^aud 
indeed  tlie  only  one  in  all  tlie  Pyramid, — for  men  to 
enter  at.  Wherefore  the  anomaly  still  remains,  of 
the  lower  and  inferior  culmination  of  a  Draconis 
having  alone  been  Bignally  marked ;  as  i(  to  the 
builders,  it  had  been  vastly  more  important  than 
the  up]x;r  and  more  visible  culmination  I 

^Vhy  this  strange  anomaly,  or  preference  ? 

'  For  some  goad  reason,'  our  respect  for  the  long- 
buried  architects  raggestcd ;  and  the  following  pre- 
sently appeared  the  most  weighty,  as  well  as  the 
most  simple,  reason  that  could  bo  adduced, — 
'  Because  when  tiuit  star  was  crossing  the  meridian 
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'  below  the  pole,  aoolliar  and  more  iinportout  star 
'  was  crossing  the  meridian  above  the  pole  ;  and  it 

•  is  not  tho  manner  of  the  Great  Pyramid  to  wear 

*  its  most  vital  signs  "or  meanings"  hi  the  most 
'  prominent  ami  external  BJtiiations.* 

That  tt-aa  merely  an  h}'pothe8i9  to  he  tested  ;  and 
iin  trying  by  calt-uliitiou  wlmt  star  or  stars  of  chief 
importance  cro8Ac<l  the  meridian  above  the  pole,  and 
ftt  any  p«lar  distance  whatever,  when  a  Dnu-onia 
was  crofidng  below  at  the  34tiu  ac.  period,  with  a 
polnr  distance  of  3°  42', — wc  could  find  none.  But 
the  moment  wc  tried  the  same  thing  for  ite  2200 
B.C  epoch,  wc  alighted  immediately  on  the  Pleiades. 

Thr.  Year  of  the  Hcindcs. 

Now  the  group  of  stjire  variously  known  as  the 
Pleiadea,  tho  Seven  Stars,  tho  Doves,  Brood-hen« 
Glnck-bennp,  Hen  and  Chickens,  Cnbrillas,  or  Little 
JJanny-Ooatfl,  Peliads ;  in  Hebrew,  Chima,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Judge ;  in  Arabic,  TTttsw/,  or  the 
Centre;  and  in  Latin,  Ftr/v^VuB,  alw  with  au  allosion 
to  a  centre  of  turuinR — arc  not  only  an  interesting 
and  plefuuuitly  regarded  cluster  to  all  men  in  the 
present  day,  but  weri^  pi-opitioualy  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  aa  far  back  as  tlio  time  of  the  patriarch  Job. 
Tliey  were  also,  aa  recently  shown  by  tho  learned 
rcftoarches  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton,'  very  extensively 
referred  to  in  tho  earliest  of  primcA-id  times,  as  pai-t 
of  a  traditional  rule  of  chronology,  bearing  trotics  of 

•  BMvirtw  of  llmlifu,  y«ta  8«Ma.     Rm  ml  U.  p.  S70. 
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wisdom  of  Boveryclcvftted  a  character,  as  to  demand 
at  oucc  l^jth  adniiratioD  and  inquiry. 

Mr.  HaJiburton's  works,  which  have  as  yet  only 
been  prioted  privately  in  America,  appear  under  the 
title  of  'New  Matcriola  for  the  Hisrtory  of  Man, 

*  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Calendars  and 

*  Festivals  of  Nations :  No.  1,  Festivals  of  the  Dead' 
(extending  to  104  closely  printed   pages)  ;    *and 

*  No.  2,  On  the  Aftronomical  Features  in  the  Moeaic 

*  Cosmogony'  (to  1 4  pages) ;  and  much  is  it  to  be 
hoped  that  their  acute  and  persevering  author  will 
8oon  be  prevailed  on  to  print  them  in  this  country 
for  the  general  public.  (See  also  voL  ii.  Section  v.. 
Letters  of  the  Freemasons.)  In  the  meanwhile,  wc 
may  shurtly  state  for  him,  that  the  n-sidt  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  literature  of  many  nationa,  and  the 
traditions  of  mrat  existing  savage  tribes, — has  Ijeen 
to  find  traces  amongst  them  all  of  their  having  once 
employed  a  common,  universal,  original  system  of 
chronology,  based  on  the  Pleiades,  and  in  a  manner 
equally  simple  and  perfect.  Thus,  the  year  begins 
on  that  one  night  when  'the  Pleiades  are  above,*  or 

*  are  most  distinct**  or  *  when  most  is  seen  of  them,' 
or,  in  fact,  when  they  cross  tJie  meridian  at  tnidnight 

Now  this  is  a  faultless  principle  of  observation, 
that  of  a  midnight  noting  of  a  star  when  at  the 
culminating  point  of  its  celestial  path  ;  and  one  to 
which  modem  astronomy  can  add  little  else  than 
merely  some  technical  improvement  of  the  means  by 
which  the  principle  is  to  be  rarrird  out^ ;  while,  as  a 
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working  method  through  long  periods  of  tinic,  for 
dcterminiug  the  beginuiuj;  of  a  new  year, — it  is  not 
only  capable  within  itself  of  the  utmost  preciwon, 
bat  baa  the  same  exactness  after  thousands  of  years, 
as  after  one  year, — subject  only  to  a  small  and  very 
slowly  increasing  natural  correction.  Very  different, 
therefore,  is  this,  from  the  hopeless  confusions  of 
calendar  which  the  more  civUizcil  nations  of  tho 
world, — in  its  subactjucnt,  but  still  early  historical 
(lays, — were  always  ilouudering  in, — from  accumula- 
tions of  the  annual  difference  between  the  real  length 
of  tho  year  and  their  supposed  length  of  it 

Quite  A  large  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Chaldean, 
Egj'ptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  astronomy  is  it,  the 
chronicling  the  successive  approximations  made  by 
their  astronomers  as  to  tho  real  length  of  the 
tropical  year,  and  their  aiwai/s  being  wrong.  ITiia 
was  because  they  never  coitLd  conceive  tho  idea  of 
the  real  length  being  incommensurable  in  even  terms 
of  daya  ;  so  that,  driven  on  by  their  own  inventions, 
they  assumed,  say  3G0  days  for  the  length  of  the  year, 
and  then  went  on  counting  their  years  by  3G0  days, 
until  the  difference  between  that  imd  the  true  num- 
ber, or  6*2422,  etc.,  days,  mounting  up  every  year, — 
sooD  made  a  calendar  that  once  began  ot  seed-time, 
a{^>ear  at  length  to  l>e  heralded  in  by  autumn,  or 
vice  verad.  Then  a  new  approximation  was  tried, 
which  brought  the  calendar  year  somewhat  closer  to 
the  natural  one ;  until  tho  Egyptians, — of  a  day 
long  nftor  tlint  nf  tho  Great  Pyramid,^>aeoraed  to 
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tlunk  they  had  atlamcfl  tho  very  height  of  all  nilcn* 
dar  rejfuhirity,  when  they  made  their  theoretic  year 
to  coiisi&t  of  305  ilays. 

Yet  even  tiicn,  they  liad  the  confuaion,  that  in 
Hie  short  space  in  tlie  history  of  a  great  nation,  of 
1460  years,  or  reaUy  a  little  more, — the  seasons  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  winter  and  summer,  passed 
through  every  month  of  the  year.  The  Egj-ptiana 
tried  indeed  to  make  a  glory  of  their  error, — for  that 
period  of  1460  years>  produced  from  supposing  the 
fraction  of  a  day  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  day  exactly, 
they  coDTcrted  into  the  mystical  and  highly  lauded 
-vrisdom  of  their  Sothic  cycle.  But  a  most  con^ia- 
ing  cycle  it  must  have  been  ;  repeated  itself  in  the 
duration  of  their  monarchy  moro  than  once;  and 
was  endeavoured  to  be  bolstered  up,  and  its  singlo 
years  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  complicated  con- 
trivances, euch  aa  the  Phoenix  cycle,  Pnnc^i;yrical 
Periwis,  the  Triakontaeteridcs,  etc,  etc.,  which  have 
occupied  learned  men  daring  long  agee,  and  in  largo 
books,  to  try  to  make  either  effective  or  clear. 


•  Did  not  the  Egyptians  then  know  of  the  simpler. 

*  1)efct«r,  and  more  efficacious  Pleiades  year  ?*  is  a 
question  tkat  may  be  asked.     And  tlie  answer  is^ 

*  Yes,  they  knew  of  it^  or  had  known  of  it  once  ; 
'  for  traces  and  allusions  to  it  may  be  found  in 
'  some  of  their  religious  rites,  especially  in  tlte  fcsti- 

*  val  of  the  Isia ;  but  these  remembrances  seem  to 

*  have  been  involuntary  on  their  iMiTt ;  for,  in  so  far 
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'  aa  Utey  could,  the  Sgyptians  had  cut  themselves 
'  free  from  tlie  Tleiades  year,  both  as  to  the  etara 

*  and  the  maimer  of  making  the  obscn'ations,— 

*  hiading  themselves  astronomical  slaves  for  ever  to 
'  Sirius  Sothis,  the  great  Dog-6tar,  aod  his  heliacal 
'  risings  or  settings.'  Honce  our  only  hope  of  learn- 
ing more,  of  what  was  in  reality  a  pre-Egyptian  in- 
stitution, would  aeem  to  depend  on  searching  the 
truditlons  of  savage  tribes ;  where,  as  \iv.  Ilalibuiv 
ton  flhowB,  knowledge  is  well-nigh  absolutely  station- 
ory ;  and  thereby  reveals  to  us,  in  the  present 
day,  and  equally  whether  amongst  the  Austndiana, 
Fijlaus,  Mexicans,  or  Peruvians,  that  which  woe 
once  communicated  to  tliem,  and  to  all  men,  long 
before  the  days  of  the  first  known  obscr\*ation&  of 
Chaldean  aiitronomeis,  or  the  fijst  recorded  thoughts 
of  Phcenician  sages ;  in  a  word,  before  any  of  the 
Eastern  empiric  which  have  left  any  hiatorical  traces 
whatever  hchind  them,  had  cither  waxed  or  waned. 

The  common  posscsBion  of  this  Pleiades  year  by  so 
many  isolated  and  far  removed  races  of  mankind,  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not  receive  it  from 
any  one  or  other  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity^ 
— the  Egj'ptian,  for  instance, — exclusively  ;  for  they, 
the  Egyptians,  never  had  any  dealings  with  Austia- 
hms  and  Kijiaus.  Besides  which,  Iwth  Egyj^tians, 
Greeks,  Kumans,  and  others  such,  iu  proportion  as 
they  advanced  in  civilisation,  academical  learning 
of  their  own,  aud  national  importance,  iuvariably 
sophisticated  down,  nr  thinned  away  the  original 
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Ploiodea  method,  until  hardly  a  tmco  remuncd 
amongst  them,  to  communicate  elsewhere  if  they 
wuuld.  Thus,  nut  content  with  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  primitive  maxim  for  observing  a  star 
on  the  meridian  at  midnight, — tfiey,  the  said  great 
heathen  nations,  must  prefer  to  obaerve  it  when  on 
the  meridian  at  sunrise  or  suusety  though  the  tni- 
light  nearly  rendered  the  faint  stellar  ray  invisible ; 
then,  the  star  itself  was  to  be  observetl  at  ita  rising 
or  setting,  with  the  vapours  of  the  horizon  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  twilight.  And  6nally,  the  neplua 
ultra  of  impossibility  for  an  observer  was  fixed  on» 
when  the  sages  of  the  profane  world  had  got  to  the 
furthest  possible  point  from  the  spirit  of  the  Pleiades 
method  of  old ;  and  instead  of  fixing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  when  the  sun  was  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  distance  from  the  Pleiades,  or  when  these 
were '  above '  at  midnight,  and  *  most  dtstinet^ — they 
made  it  when  the  sun  was  in  that  group,  or  ita 
constellation  Taurus ;  re,  when  the  Pleiades  were 
'  above'  at  noondaif,  or,  not  only  not  disduct,  but 
absolutely  invisible ;  and  when  no  man  could  directly 
tell,  during  several  mouths,  whether  the  priests  and 
the  almanacs  were  right  or  wrong. 

The  Pleiades  method  having  been  thus  reduced,  in 
the  temples  of  the  most  humanly  advoucctl  of  the 
heathen  nations,  to  something  well-nigh  futility, — 
the  arena  was  considered  open  to  new  inventions  ; 
find  then  began  those  calendar  methods  already 
alluded  to^  according  to  imperfect  human  estimates 
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of  the  length  of  the  year  in  terms  of  dnys,  which 
occnpied  the  learuing  of  the  classic  world  through 
all  its  history  ;  exhausted  its  attention,  and  kept  up 
itH  praises  and  admimtion  for  man  and  his  doings, 
— hoa  led  to  dislocntions  of  the  calendar  again  and 
again,  but  with  glory  always  to  some  new  man  for 
setting  it  right  for  a  time, — ^ven  different  reckon- 
ings to  differeut  nations  at  varying  epochs, — and 
i&  nntowflidly  felt,  even  in  this  present  age  of  the 
worldf  in  the  shape  of  one  European  people,  '  who 
*  poeacsa  the  ninth  part  of  the  hahital>Ie  globe/ 
counting  their  time  diiferently  by  twelve  whole  days 
(rota  all  the  rest  of  the  ciinlized  world. 

Now  the  original  method  of  the  Pleiades  would 
liavo  saved  mankind,  if  they  bad  kept  to  it  after  re- 
ceiving the  gift,  from  all  this  confusion,  intricncy, 
and  waste  of  human  energy  ;  for  it  is,  in  its  Appli- 
cation, as  universal  as  it  is  simple  and  effective  • 
and  can  be  observed  and  profited  by,  wherever  man 
lives  on  the  earth-aurface.  Not  only  too,  does  it 
enable  the  be^uing  of  each  ycer  to  be  fixed ;  but, 
if  well  obsurA't'd,  it  proves  also  what  year,  each  year 
is,  in  a  somctbing  which  may  be  regarded  ob  ap- 
proaching to  absolute  chronology  ;  or  tn  a  cycle  of 
time,  admirably  definite,  and  so  vast,  that  all  the 
ImovTD  period  of  man  upon  earth,  has  not  yet  run 
through  one-fourth  part  of  it ;  and  the  duration  of 
uiy  groat  nation,  nay  even  the  life  of  a  distinct 
language,  hna  in  few  cases  yet  amounted  to  the  oue- 
twelfth  pai-t. 
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Let  as  explain  practically.  The  Pleiadce.  as 
atars,  come,  and  as  nearly  intertropical  stare  come 
very  notably  and  measurably,  to  tbc  oelcstial  taen- 
ia of  any  piuce  3m.  59s.  sooner  eveiy  night; 
tlierofore  auy  uue  who  can  determine  when  it  is 
midnight,  and  when  theae  stars  are  on  the  meridian 
to  the  rudo  quantity  of  a  miuntc,  can  determine  on 
which  night  such  a  year  bt^ins.  But  a  tolerable 
astronomer,  even  with  moderate  means,  can,  not 
only  determine  that  phenomenon  &r  more  accurately, 
or  to  a  single  second, — ^but  can  measuro  the  place  of 
the  star  from  a  definite  pointy  the  rernal  equinox, 
to  a  second  of  time  also,  or  loaB ;  and  the  Pleiades 
increase  their  distance  each  year  from  that  point  by 
about  8'5  seconds,  through  means  of  the  so-called 
precos^on  of  the  equinoxes.  Henoc  such  astro- 
nomer cau  determine  the  place  of  his  star  on  that 
line  of  its  preccssioual  motion,  to  an  accuracy 
abundantly  within  the  quantity  of  a  year's  move- 
ment ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  can  settle  in  which 
year's  place  the  star  is,  and  how  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  star  left  its  coieatial  startiug-point 
for  measuring  from,  viz.,  the  vernal  equinox.  And 
inasmuch  as  that  graud  effect  on  tho  places  of  the 
stars,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  goes  on  bo 
slowly,  that  ii  star  does  not  travel  through  ite  whole 
precessional  cycle,  or  begin  to  repeat  itself  therein 
imtil  25,808  years  liave  passed  by, — there  has  been 
no  ambiguity  as  yct»  since  man  began  to  chronicle 
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anything,  as  to  which  of  ita  precessioual  rountls  lus 
eelefttial  Teferring  point  is  in. 

ThtBi  then,  is  the  chronological  sjrstem  of  '  tho 

*  yem  of  the  Pleiades,'  as  so  admirably  worked  out 
hy  Mr.  Halibiutun  from  the  traditions  of  all  peoples 
and  tongues  ;  and  shown  by  him  to  have  been  more 
jjerfuctly  followed  in  the  agea  preceding  the  rise  of 
the  great  heathen  civiliBatious,  than  since.  But 
granting  tlie  correctness  of  idl  hia  eloquent  deduc- 
tiouH»  oiir  rcadurs  may  nak, '  What  arc  the  proofs  of 

*  that  system  having  l>ceu  appreciated  or  attended 
'  to  by  the  builders,  or  rather  the  pLinuers,  of  the 
'  Great  PjTamid  V 

Tftc  Pleiades  aiid  Oie  Piframid. 

When  used  at  any  time,  according  to  the  above 
indications^  by  men  concerned  in  metrological 
arraugoments,  there  con  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
Pleiades  must  liave  been  to  them  the  most  impor- 
tant star,  or  8tw>group,  by  far  in  the  whole  heavens. 
Many  other  store  may  bo  infinitely  more  conspicu- 
oufl,  as  indeed  was  Sirius  the  Dog-star,  but  its  splen- 
dour could  have  been  no  more  than  idle  tinsel, 
compoitMl  to  the  metrological  aid  fumiahed  by  the 
Pleiades  under  that  system.  Hence,  granting  for  a 
moment  a  use  of  the  system,  we  may  be  morally  as 
well  08  scientifically  certain,  that  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  Pleiades  commemorated  on  the  meridian 
above  the  pole,  a  Bracoois, — though  otherwise,  as  for 
orieiitiug  thi>  whole  structure,  u  usefuj  enough  star, 
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— irniat  bo  content  to  appear  hel&w  the  pole,  if  the 
two  are  to  be  observed  together  ;  especially  seeing 
that  at  the  hour  when  a  Draconis  was  above  the 
pole  (the  stars  being  supposed  opposite  in  right 
aBccn&iou),  the  Pleiades  must  have  been  altogether 
invisible  or  apparently  under  the  earth. 

At  prcBcnt  the  two  sbirs, — for  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  allude  to  the  Pleiades  as  a  single  star, 
selecting  for  that  purpose  its  principal  component^ 
ft  Taun,  whose  Greek  name  A  Icyone,  when  reduced 
to  an  Arabic  root,  signifies  'the  centre,'' — at  present 
we  saj  the  two  etars  are  by  no  means  exactly 
oppoftite,  being  nearly  30"  distant  therefrom.  Bnt 
neither  is  a  Draconis  iwxd  at  the  distance  of  3°  42' 
from  the  northern  pole,  but  rather  at  something 
like  25',  Compute,  however,  the  place  of  both  stara 
back,  as  affected  by  procesaion,  for  every  past  cen- 
tury ;  and  with  every  century  earlier,  a  Draconis 
will  be  found  nearer  tbc  north  celestial  pole,  and  ?i 
Tauri  ne^irer  to  being  opposite  to  a  Draconis  in  right 
ascension  ;  until,  indeed,  after  retracing  many  cen- 
turies, you  will  find  there  is  one,  wherein,  not  only 
was  a  Draconis  precisely  8°  42'  from  the  northern 
pole — but  V  Tauri  was  then  also  just  twelve  houra 
distant  from  a  Draconis  in  right  ascension ;  or, 
crossing  the  meridian  above  the  pole,  when  tb6 
other  star  was  doing  the  same  below  the  polo. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  article  'Egypt,'  in  the 

1  MavumA    or    the  ConattSatiniu.     By  the  late    Mua  IloTlcstiin. 
London  :  HlviBgUn*,  Watwrlon  riiKv,  IS62. 
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last  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia,  Sntannica,  does 
not  scruple  to  say,  p.  500,  that  Sir  John  Hcrschel'fl 
finding  the  entrauce  passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
at  tlie  time  of  its  building  pointed  to  a  Draconia 
'  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  more  than  accidental ;' 
and  for  this  one  reason  only,  that '  the  entrance  pas- 

*  sages  of  Pyramids  were  always  closed  at  the  com- 

*  plction  of  the  building.'  Not  only  however  have 
we  removed  that  objection,  by  showing  tbat  the 
Great  Pyramid  ia  all  along,  in  everj'  one  of  its 
featores,  not  an  obserratoiy  for  makiDg  new  obser- 
Tstions,  bat  a  place  of  deposit  for  remarkable 
standards  of  metrology  previously  in  existence,^ 
and  requiriog  in  aatronomy,  solely,  that  the  pheno 
mena  of  a  particular  epoch  should  bo  memorialized 
once  and  for  ever, — not  only  have  we  thus  shown 
tlie  groundlessness  of  that  objection  upon  our 
view  of  tlic  case, — but  now  a  new  star,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  stars  for  metrology  in  tlie 
early  primeval  ages,  is  exhibited  in  precise  angular 
coincidence  with  what  was  computed  for  a  Draconis 
in  combination  with  tlie  entrance  passage  ;  render- 
ing therefore  the  chances  against  the  latter  being  an 
accident,  perhaps  seventy  times  more  secure  than 
before. 

The  Great  P>Tamid,  however,  does  not  leave  the 
matter  even  in  that  very  nearly  eetabliahed  state 
only,  but  fumishea  further  data  for  conclusion  and 
•ettlemont,  of  the  following  order : — 

First,  for  instance,  we  may  now  advantageously 
VOL  m.  a 
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take  account  of  Lord  ValentJ&'B  truly  saga  critique 
of  nearly  sixby  years  ago  ;  vhcu  his  Lordahip  asked* 
witli  all  common  sense  on  hi^  side,  '  Why,  if  in  Uie 

*  opinion  of  all  Egyptologists  the  Pyxamida  had  been 
'  built  solely  to  preserve  the  sarcophagi  of  buriod 
'  monarchs  safely,  why  did  not  the  buildets  pull  oa^ 
'  all  tho  fine  white  lining  from  thd  pfiaBAgcfly  oud 
'  build  up  the  long  holes  with  ordinary  masomy, 
'  like  tho  rest  of  the  mass  ;  for  theu  half  the  moun- 
'  tain-like  building,  or  more,  would  have  tiad  to  be 
'  pulled  down  before  the  concealed  central  room 
'  wpuld,  or  could,  have  been  discovered ;  whereas 
'  now,  with  the  fine  and  polished  lining  left  in, 
'  whether  the  passage  itself  be  internally  stopped  up 
'  or  not.  the  line  of  it  is  clearly  distinguisltable,  and 
'  conducts  a  depredator  at  odcc  and  inevitably  to 

*  the  very  chamber  where,  on  the  burial  hypothesis, 
'  he  ought  not  to  go  ? ' 

We  thank  his  Lotdsbip  for  the  sensible  idea ;  and 
con  now  suggest,  that  had  the  builders  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  obliterated  its  entrance  passage  in  tho 
effective  manner  proposed  by  Lonl  Valentia, — they 
would  not  only,  in  all  human  probability,  b&ve  pre- 
served the  proposed  sepulchral  chamber  from  viola- 
tion, which  seems,  from  the  whole  of  the  facts  now 
known,  not  to  have  been  their  purpose ;  but  they 
would  thereby  just  as  certainly  have  deprived  dis- 
tant poetehty  of  the  required  symbolical  key,  where- 
with to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
piimoval  chronology ;  and   that  they  seemed  to 
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httve  most  poaCireljr  duBicd,  tittmid  OBtt  c*y  be 
nndentood. 

ftcxmA^  as  a  Dctccmub,     lujmiml  I7  Sk  Jdim 

Hencbel.  tlmn^  means  of  the  cttOmuw  paaa^ge 
being  Btill  TisibU, — may  be  regarded  ae  tiie  laoF,  and 
iJiB  FleudHk  aow&md.  astiie  ]d^— ktiiB  ase  bow 
the  koj  woricB  in  the  lock.  WheEelbfe^oaBipate  the 
a&«>Iu/«  light  aaoenaon  of  n  Ttaxn,  wiken  it  vu  at 
pecnliar  differenM  of  ri^  awnmintt  joat  d** 
,ia  oppoeiU  to  a  Dracomia at  tk»  Hma  of  tkat 

Ftfor  &eitv  S'  42^  from  tKi  poU,  and  what  do  wa 
find  ?  why.  no  leas  than  thia,  that  ^  Tauri  was  tbiB 
at  Oh.  of  right  MeoMMB,  or  in  the  equinoctial  point 
itaet^  it.,  at  the  neoenaiy  and  eaential  staitoVf 

Lpoint  and  coaunencement  of  all  neckDnings  by 
Pluiodcs  years  ;  in  the  very  beginning,  therefore,  of 
tiie  Pkiodcs  chronology,  and  at  tbc  one  epoch  of  all 
others  during  the  last  eix  thousand  yeais^  and  many 
more  toov  when,  if  erer  a  monument  was  to  be^  or 
could  be,  appropriately  erected  to  symbolize  and 
lemomte  the  Pleiades  calendar,  it  should  have 
erected. 

Not  only,  too,  was  the  epoch  thus  remarkable  in 
pure  aatroaomy.  but  in  its  applied  form  to  agricol*^ 
ture  and  the  general  afiaira  of  men,  it  was  efjaaUy 
pretaae  and  noteworthy.  For  when  the  Pleiades 
and  the  equiooctijU  point  were  on  the  meridian 
togothfT  at  midnight^  then  the  primeval  yeur  began 

'Oomcidently  with  the  aulumnal  equinox  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  ;  and  that  autumn,  aa  well  as 
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thAt  night  became,  agreeably  with  old  tradition,  '  the 
'  mother-nigbt  of  the  year.' 

Again,  Mr.  Hahbiuton's  researches  have  shown 
(voL  ii.  pp.  372  to  438),  that  amongst  most  early 
nations  there  was  a  very  wide-spread  idea  of  con- 
necting both  the  constellation  Taurus  and  the 
Pleiades  stars,  with  reminiscences  of  a  saving  &om 
the  Deluge  and  a  b^inning  of  '  sweet  influcncea.' 
Why  there  was  such  a  connexion,  otherwise  most 
inexplicable,  the  astronomy  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
seems  to  furnish  a  very  tangible  elua  For,  though 
there  was  no  particular  abaolule  change  among 
known  stars  about  the  epoch  of  the  Deluge  (for  whose 
date  see  Di\Tsion  iii.  chap,  viii.),  yet,  viewing  them 
according  to  the  peculiar  and  vcxy  aceumte  prin- 
ciples of  Great  Pyramid  observation, — there  was  a 
Pyramidal  relaiive  alteration  just  then  of  the  whole 
sidereal  heavens ;  and  with  the  efibct,  of  even  making 
the  most  positive  antithesis  between  the  normal  con- 
stellations for  chronol<^cal  purposes,  of  imtediluvian, 
on  one  aide,  and  postdiluvian,  times,  ou  tlie  other. 

Compute,  for  instance,  for  the  date  of  3400  rc, 
or  any  other  certainly  antediluvian  time,  what  were 
the  equatorial  and  zodiacal  constellations  on  the 
meridian  above,  when  a  Dracouis  was  on  the  meri- 
dian  below,  the  pole, — and  you  will  6nd  them  to  bo 
Serpens,  Ophiiichtts,  and  Scorpio.  But  as  the  year 
2800  B.a  came  on,  a  rapid  displacement  of  those 
constellations  bc^an  to  be  elfccted,  amounting  almost 
to  a  rushing  round  of  the  whole  heavens  (dependent 
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on  the  exaggerated  effects  of  precession  on  a  Bra- 
couia,  then  quite  close  to  the  pole  of  rotation  of  th« 
sky).  And  when  towards  2200  B.C.,  the  extreme 
rapiditj-  of  tiiat  change  had  passed, — and  the  dangers 
of  the  Delage  abo,  according  to  the  traditional  chro- 
nology of  every  nation, — then,  if  you  compute  what 
conBtcUation  waa  almve,  when  a  T>raconi»  was  below, 
tiie  Pole, — and  in  the  direction  of  the  entrance  passage 
of  the  Pyramid — you  will  find,  that  all  the  former 
mentioned  zo<liacal  stars  are  entirely  departed  &om 
the  visible  hemispliere, — leaving  Tauma  dominant  in 
their  place,  and  the  Pleiades  exactly  on  the  Meridian. 
Hence,  too,  a  chronological  method  for  a  stellar 
year,  that  formerly  began  in  spring,  would  be 
changed  almost  suddenly  into  an  autumn  observa- 
tion,— explaining  further  traditions.  But  let  vs  con- 
tinue to  inquire  more  and  more  closely  into  all  our 
neceaeaty  facts ;  and,  first  of  all,  into  the  calculation 
of  the  proper  l^nunid  sidereal  coincidences,  as  yet 
only  cuisorily  mentioned. 


Great  Pijramid  AsiroTwmy. 

The  gencrfll  resnltii  of  our  observations  in  vol  ii,, 
show  decidwUy  that  the  Great  P}Tamid,  though  ap- 
proaching closer  to  perfection  than  moat  pereons 
had  hitherto  allowed,  is  yet  by  no  means  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  building;  and  has  certain  small 
probable  errors  of  constmctioti,  partly  perhaps  in- 
dticed  from  dilapidation -effects  diflicult  to  eliminata, 
bttt  certainly  czisting  in  the  present  day. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  nil  the  calculationa  which 
I  am  able  at  present  to  hriiig  forward,  for  computiug 
the  places  of  the  stars  four  thousand  yeara  ago, 
though  agreeing  in  the  general  facts,  have  some 
variationa.  We  must  not^  consequently,  expect 
absolute  agreement  in  the  inquiry  we  are  entenng 
upon,  but  only  a  practical  araouot  thereof;  and 
then,  wo  shall  probably  find  oleerration  cloeer 
together  with  theory,  than  different  modem  ob- 
Bervets  at  the  Pymmid  have  been  hitherto  with 
each  other. 

The  circumstances  of  origin  of  those  almost 
neccesary  errors,  are  not  always  easy  to  investigate ; 
and  would  have  been  less  so  still,  had  not  the  two 
stars  of  Great  Pyramid  reference,  viz.,  v  Tauri  and 
a  Draconis,  both  been  as  it  were  so  admirably 
selected  in  primal  times  from  amongst  all  stars^  for 
certain  qualities  of  transcendent  oosraical  physics, — 
that  they  have  hardly  any  proper  motion  at  all 
sensible  in  the  present  state  of  astronomy ;  hence, 
fuU  freedom  with  them,  from  all  the  worst  of  the 
drawbacks  connected  with  trying  to  use  the  Sihos 
Sothis  of  Eg}'^tian  hierarchy,  for  any  of  the  grander 
purposes  of  long  clirouology. 

The  first  authori^  for  the  calculated  places  to  be 
presented  before  our  readcn^  is  at  least  quite  a  dis- 
interested one.^bcing  a  friend  of  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
and  his  Pyramid  date  of  3280  b.c.  ;  viz.,  the  learned 
ProfesBOT  Heiss,  of  Mtlnstcr.  This  gentleman's 
testimony,  moreover,  was  quite  unintended  ;  for  he 
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had  merely  fumiahcMl  to  Bunseo's  fourth  volume  of 
Egifftts  Place  in  Universal  tiigtory,  two  star-mape ; 
one  of  them  showing  the  preoeasLonal  movement  of 
the  pole,  and  the  other  the  precessitmal  (llBplace- 
meut  of  the  equator  of  the  aky,  for  several  thoDsand 
'years  back ;  and  both  mape  were  actually  con- 
etmctetl  for  the  purpose  of  Ulustratii^  a  point  con- 
nected with  ff  Ui'SCB  minoris,  aa  the  probable  Pole- 
star  of  the  ancient  Phooniciana.  But,  aa  the  maps 
contain,  beaidea  many  other  stars,  both  a  Dracouia 
and  tj  Tauii,  we  m&y  as  well  ascertain  what  they 
Bay  about  them ;  and  it  seems  to  be  03  foUowa  : — 

li^  «  Dneook  waa  rt  3*  42*  from  nnrtk  |iole  ot  ak;  in  jou-  8071 

ftl,  ft  DnMBia  at  aborv  date,  waa   not    IZh.   (rast  f  Tauri,    but 

rih.  ZSm.  ;  and 
M,  f  Ttari,  ««•  at  Ok  A.IL,  «r  io  tbt  meridiui »( lb*  wtiiiBoetial 

poiat)  in  7ea>  2100  a.u.  nearijr- 

Hence,  the  fint  and  third  phenomena  agree  very 
fairly,  but  the  second  is  largely  in  error ;  due,  ft^th 
littlfl  doubt,  both  to  the  necee^ary  imperfection  of 
amall  maps^  and  to  these  particular  star  places  not 
having  been  expected  to  be  callctl  for. 

In  the  second  place,  we  submit  two  results  by 
Sir  John  Ilerachel  for  a  Draconia  alone.  Thed4 
were  both  computed  for  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's 
valae  of  the  angle  of  the  entrance  passage,  or  26" 
11',  giving  3*  l^  of  cclcatial  polar  distance.  We 
have,  therefore,  reduced  them  to  the  later  more 
correct  determination  of  26*  18'  for  the  mean 
panage  angle,  and  3'  42'  for  the  north  polar  die- 
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tiW^^  nang  an  annual  preceBsion  in  north  polar 
distance  of  20" ;  and  find, — 

■  Dnconia  At  3°  iS*  from  aotib  pd«,  bj  compnbBtioa  gf  1839  A.t>. 

in  2011  ac;  aod 

■  Draeenia  4t  3^  49*  from  north  poto,  by  oompaUtiaa  «(  1849  A.n, 

ia  S16S  8.C. 

the  last  being  preferred. 

In  the  third  place,  we  submit  the  resolts  of  a 
computation  for  each  star  in  both  elements,  or 
right  ascension  and  declination,  by  the  formula 
contained  on  p.  19  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
Britiuh  Association  Catalogac,  and  applied  to  evety 
hundred  years  ;*  whence  it  would  seem, — 


l«^  B  Drs«oBk  a  3*  4?  N.P.D., 
lU;  a  Pnoooia  uul  n  Tauri  «ppi»t«,  or  19  kmn 
dlitkat  in  rigbt  McemiaR, 
(And  ISh.  15m.  30a.  in  2100  b.c,  aOnooBfa 
fitUottinff  9  Tauri  by  that  qnaatibjr)  t  »>■) 
M  vT«ri.«tOb.  A.R., 


■Ld 

to  ]r«ar  S1S8 
i      ..      1650 


£238 


Hero  the  second  item  is  still  very  discordant^  and 
the  first  and  third  not  so  close  as  might  have  been 
desired  ;  wherefore,  we  began  to  suspect  the  fiill  ap* 
plicability  of  the  formula,  to  the  very  much  greater 
lapse  of  time  it  is  employed  for  here,  than  any  which 
aeem  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  worthy 
Francia  Baily,to  whose  long  and  earnest  labours  the 


*  Tha  lomvlK  being  u  toQama  -. — 

Aaam-t-n.tiiia.  ton  i. 
A  i  =  n.  MM  a, 
ifh^n  m  =  460&U'  +  y 0-000908U50'. 

n  m,  20-0W42'  -  y  0  01)0097 0804" 

a  3>  Rigbt  aa«caaloii. 
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British  Association  owes  the  opportanitjr  of  append- 
ing ita  namo  to  the  best  star-catalogue  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  There  is  something  too,  even  etiU, 
not  quite  so  well  understood  about  the  numerical 
quantity  of  precession,  as  it  should  be;  La  Place 
having  one  annual  value,  and  Bessel  another,  while 
an  excellent  author  on  physical  astronomy  printed, 
a  few  years  ago^  the  prudent  conclusion  : — 'This 
'  rate  of  motion,  50-2'  per  annum  for  precession,  is 
'  not  perhaps  sutEciently  well  determined  to  make 
'  it  worth  while  to  compute  exactly  the  time  in 

*  which  the  equinox  describes  the  whole  heavens,  a 
'  period  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  thou- 

*  sand  years.' 

With  reference  also  to  some  errors  that  had  been 
previously  committed  in  precessional  computationa. 
Sir  John  Ilcrschel  subjoins  to  Par.  319  of  his 
Ouilines  of  Astronointj  the  instructive  note : — 

'On  this  calculation  the  diminution  of  the  ob- 
'  liquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  four  thousond  years 
'  eUpeed  has  no  influence.    That  diminution  arises 

*  £rom  a  change  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 

*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  change  in  the  position 
'  of  its  axi*^  as  referred  to  the  starry  sphere.' 

Now  tliis  paragraph  is  not  a  little  interesting,  as 
a  reminder,  and  a  timely  one,  of  the  extraoidinojy 
importance  in  celestial  physics  of  the  earth's  axis 
of  rotation ;  that  axis  which  is  ah'cady  referred  to 
at  the  Great  Pyramid  for  the  Btandard  of  linear 
measure,  us  well  oa  for  weight  and  capacity  measure  ; 
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is  typified  statically,  io  the  vertical  height  of  the 
Pyramid  ;  and  as  to  its  dynamics,  in  the  base  thereof. 
Mort  worthily  too,  for  that  axie  of  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, with  its  uniform  rate  of  turning  and  power  of 
keeping  its  own  angular  position  (that  is,  of  follow- 
iog  ita  own  laws  of  slow  angular  change  snch  as 
preceasioD,  in  defiance  of  othur  angular  changes 
gobg  on  round  about  it  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  as 
in  the  alteration  of  the  plane  of  the  enormous  orbit 
carrying  the  earth  itself  round  the  Sun), — that  ana 
of  the  earth's  rotation,  immaterial  tjioogh,  like  the 
orbit,  it  be, — is  endued  with  more  power  of  perma- 
nency and  constancy  than  any  of  tlie  other  move- 
ments or  properties  of  the  earth  ;  and  does  directly 
govern  both  the  polar  distances  of  the  stars,  and 
ell  our  ideas  of,  and  means  for,  checking  the  uni- 
formity of  our  first  invaluable  standard  and  unit 
of  time. 

Hence,  as  the  fourth  example,  we  exhibit  the  re- 
sults of  the  computation  of  S0'21l'  as  a  mean 
amount  of  annual  precession  for  the  whole  period, 
supposed  to  be  uoinflacnced  by  any  other  changea, 
and  then  find  for^ 


lal.  a  DnuAnta  ti  3*  4S'  N.P.D.,  tho  date 
Crf.  «  Dnmiiiis  uid  If  T>iiri,  oi>j>«aH«  in  R.  A. ;  fint  in 
1797  B.C.  i  •eooad  in  Z&S2  ».v.  ;  Mwn, 
(a  Drftc«niB  (oUoTing  i|  Tmnri  at  tbil  mean  date 
of  2l80B.a,  by  ISh.  Sm.  S8>.y«id 
SJ.  V  Tanri  at  Ok.  B.A.  ia  daU        .... 
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The  places  of  the  stars  in  1800  a.d.,  and  between 
2000  and  2300  B.C.,  being  as  follows  : — 
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f  Turt  or  U*  FMadM. 

■  tKaAMte 

DMUutta. 

"^"-««'!  ''sl^ 

2I>Mb.c 
2100  B.e. 

teooikc. 

tSOOa-c. 

h.  n.      ■ 
«  »37-S 

0  s  u-c 

0     3  bt-i 
23  Rft  45- 1 
23  &3  2S^ 

e3'2«'S2' 

6   22  32 
4   49  14 

4  la  5fi 

3   42  3tt 

h.  n-      4. 
13  M  OB-A 

12  12  SO'9 
IZ     S  34-C 
12     4  23-8 
1 1  S9  426 

4    38  3S 

4      S   (S 
3   32    0 
2   U  41 

Hcning  thus  exhibited  without  favour  all  the 
widest  vatiatioas  in  results,  of  which  the  case  seems 
well-nigh  capable, — we  may  be  pretty  certain  that 
the  true  date  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  contained 
witiiin  them ;  and  will  be  found,  if  not  actually 
2170  RC,  at  least  closer  thereto  than  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  duration  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  build- 
ing c:tn  be  to  its  middle  date. 

Star-Mope,  escjyUtnation  of. 

In  Plat«a  rn.,  Tin.,  and  tx.,  Out  principal  fcsturca  OQnneot«<l 
wilh  Uio  aatrcnomy  of  Ui«  Great  Pjmmid,  are  ipproxinutcl; 
refrMUttetl  in  a  graphical  fono. 

Pun  vn. 

Plate  ra.  U  tbei^ore  a  ■Ur-iup,  abowiog  both  the  place  «f 
Uw  pole  of  tbe  ccDptio  and  itn  nirroanding  ntrj-  for  a  brcadlb  of 
from  80°  to  Wf ;  &e«r  the  middla  of  whtob  flpace,  the  circle, — 
dateribed  nnder  the  inSoence  of  procemion  in  25,M7  yean 
•ppronnately,  by  the  oelostial  pole  of  rotatioD  tntTcrsiog  rooad 
tho  pole  of  the  ccliptto,  or  nuher  rottnd  tia  own  mean  pori- 
tloD  daring  tho  whola  period, — ib  daly  marited ;  logather  with 
the  aoriea  of  aeloal  places  ncoMoreljr  oocvpied  m  tlut  airok  \rj 
tha  rotation-pole,  at  tho  end  of  vvury  bandred  yean,  oonti«i- 
muly,  trmi  4000  a-O.  to  '2000  kJt.  of  the  Chriatiaa  era. 

This  iDAfi  is  of  oonrae  iodepetident  of  the  geograplitc&l  poei* 
tion  of  the  pUoe  nf  obMrvatioti :  and  the  enmuieal  aoejdeut  may 
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1m  DOticod  vitb  i&lcrc4(,  that  whereu  the  ttetw  brger  tUn  of 
the  Great  Bear  are  thu  moct  wisil^  reODgused  group  in  the  tky,-— 
and  tiro  of  the  atars  fonning  the  preoedii^  side  of  the  square,  ao- 
called,  IB  th«t  group,  Mire  u  th«  popular  *  pointeTB' to  jireot  attea- 
tioD  to,  and  enable  beginners  to  recogoiBe,  the  present  polar  star  of 
the  world,  or  a  Cnuc  Miaaris, — no  the  two  Rtora  fornuDg  the  oppo- 
eitc  or  following  aidd  of  thai  equare  are  the  poia(er»,  «v«u  more 
directly-  and  immediatclj,  to  tiio  anoieut  Pole-star  of  the  world,' 
or  a  Dnooais. 

This  star  will  likcwue  l>e  readilr  identified  b;  being  Iulf>iraj 
betwoDD  {  Uma  Maoris,  and  f  Ursw  Mioons ;  also,  by  having 
another  star  near  it,  in  tlut  samu  diix-ction  atmoet  u  ^  ITn 
Hajoris  oa  one  side  of  it,  hu  *  of  the  eante  eonrtellatioD,  and  y  ■ 
Vtbsb  Minoris  on  the  other,  has  ^  of  tliat  conststlation :  so  that 
a  DiscoDti  and  its  oomponion  aro  the  middle  pair,  of  three  paral' 
lel'plaeed  pairs  of  stars,  between  (he  Greater  and  Smaller  B««ra. 

Modern  ohcierrationa  do  not  shuw  any  notable  proper  motion 
affecting  the  pUco  of  a  Onuxnis ;  bat  there  is  a  «ensible  flucluo- 
Uon  in  its  apparent  brightnoas,  mfiking  its  limita  of  mognitode 
lie  between  the  socoud  nad  fourth,  and  iu  a  period  anwuntiog! 
ver/  Ta^clj*  to  some  two  or  three  hundred  ye&n  ;  so  tliat  we  are ' 
only  enabled  thereby  to  my,  that  at  the  period  of  the  Great 
Pyrniuid's  building,  a  Draconis  may  bsTe  been  brighter  than  it 
IB  now,  which  is  eontewhere  about,  and  probably  rather  below, 
tlio  third  ciagnitode,  at  which  wo  have  depicted  it. 

Plati  rm. 

Plate  Tin.  is  another  Htar-map,  but  a  looal  one ;  and  repre- 
HcntiDg  on  a  smiillor  scale,  both  for  the  particular  year  2170  B.o. 
at>d  for  the  upeoial  latitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  mmdioDal 
Hlrip  of  the  «ky  extending  the  whole  di«tinc«  frava  the  southers, 
horixon,  through  the  senilh  and  to  the  uorthtTO  borixca, — with  «' 
breadth  of  rather  more  titan  40'  on  «itlicr  side  of  the  meridian. 
The  meridian  line,  the  priine*rertical ,  iheecjuator,  and  the  pole 
aro  indicated  by  black  linoa. 

Thu  sUtr  repreeontcd  in  thia  doflnit*  spaae,  ate  UtMa  wUoli^ 
filled  it  at  tho  moment  when  tbe  Pleiadee  were  oroaslng  tha  me 
dion,  at  night, — say  rather — ae  oharaot«ruing  the  season  of  tlM 
year,  and  a  primitive  obMrvatioo  for  det«rmining  the  beginning 
of  tbe  year— at  midnight, 

Tbe  map  next  ehowE,  that  the  fallowing  forthor  eotneideucen 
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>.'fyproxintai^  star-map  rfprtstnima,  ffor  i^'M 
ih4^  mtruiionai^  appta^an^^c-  at  iht-  stars .  a/  ihA 
art/  erasauia  iht  MtruUajv  al  nUJrtiaht-,  but  wh*i 
i£  9H-  tht'  Mtruiiajv.  etUur  aAore   0r  btZow  thtj  ^ 

SymholM  ojiaftt^-  ta  tjrprtMg  tiu-  m^niftu£sjt  or  iriol 
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miurt  htTO  oecurrcd  al  thikt  moment,  utd  keen  pAoaliar  lo  Ibit 
dxtoof  2170  B.C.:— 

L*(,  The  equmocltal  point,  or  crosnog  of  Uic  vqnator  and 
ecliptic;  and  ^ 

'2d,  The  Pole-star,  or  a  Draconic,  miut  boch  hxie  been  on  tbe 
meridian  al  tbe  same  infltaat,  via.^  tbo  ioataat  of  the  Fleiules 
also  being  on  the  roeridiaD. 

a  DracoDiM  wax  indeed  beJow  tht  pote,  but  that  poaitioD,  com- 
btiM)]  vitli  ila  partioular  polar  di»lanc«  of  3"  42"  in  2L70  £.c., 
gan  it  then  to  obscrrcraatJeeieh,  an  angular  altilade  of  26*  1&'; 
or  practically  llio  mme  as  tbe  entrance  pniiaage  of  the  Great 
Pjrramid,  and  tbcrcfore  in  eo  far  connecting  it  tbcreiritb. 

Plats  it. 

Plat*  XX.  reeenblea  Plate  nri.  prociaelir,  in  w  far  u  it  is  {«• 
loaded  to  abow,  for  Ibc  latitudo  of  tbe  Oreal  Pyramid,  tbe 
appcaraoM  of  tbe  meridionul  portion  of  the  etarry  hcaTcna  at 
night,  Just  at  tbe  instant,  wbcn  the  Pleiades  are  erossing  tbe 
mnridiau ;  but  Uie  daUt,  !n  place  of  being  tbe  loug-pait  date  of 
2170  ox.,  ia  now  tbo  fulun.*,  or  noar-proeest  oco  of  188S  a.B. 

With  tbia  diffcnmoe  of  date,  '  preoMsion,'  not  to  aa;  anytbing 
of '  proper  motion,'  accamnlaltng  tbiougb  tbe  long  interval,  baa 
tatioduccd  mau;  cbaogca  in  tbo  appearanoo  of  tbe  atiuUy  ro- 
pn(«d  '  fixed  stars;'  as  tbtta — 

lit.  The  cclipiic  DO  ionger  cuts  the  equator  Kymmetncally  in 
ibe  same  riglit  aacenaion  a«  the  Pleiades. 

Sd,  a  Dtaooois  ia  no  lougvr  on  tb«  meridiaii  either  above  or 
bdow  the  pole ;  neither  ia  it  at  A"  42'  from  tbe  pole. 

And  ^(f,  No  otbor  ciroiunpoUr  atar  ia  on  Iho  meridian  eitber 
■i  thai,  or  any  other,  north  polar  dinlance :  no  that  the  entmncs 
pBNBge  of  the  Pjraraid,  in  the  pr^t^nl  daj,  points  at  racancy; 
but  aiaiala  tbercbjr  io  indik-attug  tbe  remarkable  importance  of 
tbe  leveral  eonaentaneoiia  phenomena  nhich  ar«  depioted  in 
Plate  Tin.,  aa  then,  and  then  only,  or  io  tbe  year  2170  9,c, 
ftMonputying  the  meridian  passage  of  (be  Pleiades. 

Tbe  figorea  of  the  eonsleUationa  whiub  appear  in  red  lines  on 
each  of  tbene  three  PIate«,  Tn.,Tiit.,  and  ii.,stc  chiefly  introdaccd 
to  reader  tbe  stars  uoro  easily  identifiable  to  readers  in  the  pre- 
aentday;  and  not  to  indicate  now,  ideas  sapposed  to  have  prevailed 
ia  the  primeval  worid.  Bat  as  the  figurefl  may  prove  to  be  a  first 
■lep  toirarda  knowledge  in  tbat  diroctiQn,-~lh«  eabjeot  will  b« 
slluded  to  again,  with  such  a  view,  in  DJT.  tn.  cbapter  ix. 
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Or&it  Pi/ntmid  AttesUttioixs. 

Jast  poeaible  is  it  now,  after  ha\'ing  succeeded 
thuB  far,  in  showing  astronomical  agreements  with 
Great  Pyramid  construction, — that  the  snpportera  of 
the  elon^ted  hierological  dates  of  3300  B.a,  370O 
B.C.,  and  4500  B.CL,  etc.  etc.,  may  object,  *  that  any 

*  number  of  concurring  astronomical  phenomena, 
'  even  though  indicated  in  the  lines  of  a  buildings 

*  and  too  numerous  and  exact  to  be  attributed  to 
'  accidcat>  docs  not  prove  the  huilding  to  Aotv  been 

*  erected  at  that  date;  for  the  lines  might  have  been 
'  computed  by  theory  for  so  many  centuries  bacl^ 

*  or  so  many  centuries  fonvard,  from  the  building 
'  date,  when  there  was  no  such  visible  coincidence, 

*  01  even  any  approximation  to  it  In  the  sky/ 

Such  objection  may  be  made,  though  with  less 
and  ltf£8  force  in  proportion  to  the  complication  of 
the  problem  and  the  early  age  of  its  supposed  nu- 
merical  performanoc ;  but  the  most  signal  and  unique 
answer  that  may  be  returned  for  the  Great  Pyramid, 
of  all  the  monuments  in  the  world,  is  this, — the 
Great  Pyramid  haa  a  theory  (John  Taylor's  deve- 
loped), whereby  its  metrological  features  have  been 
already  abundantly  illustrated,  and  especially  the 
interwoven  charactor  of  its  time,  and  space,  s}rmboIa. 
Now  this  theory,  already  honoured  with  success  at 
many  other  points,  indicates  by  its  lines  equally  the 
position  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid  in  tirruf,  as  in  space, 
i.e.,  in  its  latitude  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and 
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we  have  visited  tbe  building  in  die  ^t  where  it 
actu&Uy  stands,  and  fouad  by  measnrcmeut  tbat  it 
does  senBibly,  or  to  within  a  few  seconds,  Mfil  tho 
likdtude,  or  space,  requirement.  Therefore  it  would 
seem,  that  the  resulting  couclusion  should  be  in 
favour  of  a  high  prolmhility,  and  Bomething  that 
must  be  admitted  luitU  more  direct  and  positive 
evidence  can  be  adduced  on  the  opposite  side,: — that 
if  we  could  by  a  miracle  overtake  tlic  time  that  ia 
passed,  and  revisit  the  Jeezeh  hill  at  the  <tat«  of 
2170  B.C.,  as  indicated  by  tJbe  theory,  we  should 
certainly  6nd  some  part  or  other  of  the  building 
then  in  progress;  or  in  other  words,  the  operation 
itself  would  be  abundantly  visible  &om  that  com- 
puted point  of  time, — even  as  tho  consequcnees  of 
tho  operation  are  to  be  seen  now,  from  the  simihuly 
oomputed  point  of  space. 


And  now  wo  come  to  some  further  constructive 
details  in  the  building  itself,  which  are  well  worth 
attending  to.  In  Plate  vi.,  the  two  culminations  of 
the  Pulo-6tar,  including  the  polur  point,  are  sym- 
bolically indicated  in  tho  height  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  Grand  Gallery,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
base  of  the  Pyramid ;  and  having  before  remarked 
that  the  equatorial  line  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  an 
important  astronomical  intersection  of  the  base, 
enters  tho  lower  north  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery, — 
we  may  presently  add  thereto,  tbat  the  line  of 
dtroctiou  of  tho  Pleiades  as  seen  in  the  year  2170. 
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B.0,  or  4*  22'  north  decUuation,  approximately 
stnkes  the  middle  hej^t  of  the  Grand  Gallery  from 
the  same  point ;  a  symbolism  which,  combined  with 
the  seven  overlappings,  might  well  seem  to  bear 
out  the  ideas  of  those  who  have  thought,  for  other 
reasons,  that  this  slanting  corridor  was  a  part  of  the 
monument  specially  devobed  to  '  the  seven  stars.' 

With  our  ovrn  more  practical  tastes,  however,  we 
rather  incline  to  note  the  remarkable  observing 
qualifications  of  the  combination  of  a  polar,  with  an 
equatorial,  star.  An  astronomer  of  the  present  day 
desirous  of  obtaining  time  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
procures  a  transit-instrument,  which  contains  in  its 
coUimation,  the  essence  of  a  T-square, — or  of  the 
correct  base  of  a  square  Pjtamid ;  levels  its  axis, 
orients  it  by  looking  at  the  Pole-star  when  on  the 
meridian ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  observes 
another  star  near  the  equator,  to  obtain  the  time 
by.  Even  thus  does  the  Great  Pyramid  indicate 
that  its  fiducial  lines  were  first  oriented  by  a  Dra- 
conis  near  the  pole,  and  then  the  time  obtained  by 
the  Pleiatles  ;  which  group,  though  novr  upwards  of 
23"  &om  the  equator,  was  in  the  year  2170  b.c. 
only  4°  20'  therefrom,  or,  to  all  practical  intents  and 
purposes,  formed  a  good  equatorial  'clock  star.' 
Thus  each  of  the  Pyramid  stars  had  a  special 
purpose  to  ftilfil ;  and  the  astronomy  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  would  not  hare  been  complete  or  capable 
of  accuracy,  symboUc  only,  or  rather  memorial 
though  it  be,  without  both  of  them  being  employed. 
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Neither,  perhaps,  would  the  Great  Pjramid  be 
thought  fully  Aumished.  unless,  besides  a  system  for 
minute  accuracy  in  procuring  time  at  the  instant, 
somo  further  and  grander  arrangementa  'were  made, 
capable  of  indicating  the  total  length  of  the  whole 
(7-cle,  in  terms  of  which  such  periodical  time  is  to 
be  chronicled, — viz.,  the  full  length  of  the  '  Great 
■  Year'  of  the  Pleiodcs.  Now  this  is,  and  most  evi- 
dently be,  the  period  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes ;  and  we  have  just  witneased  one  prudent  man 
of  the  present  day  declining  to  risk  the  computation 
of  the  exact  length  of  the  cycle, — so  many  are  the 
minately  disturbing  causes  which  may  be  brought 
to  light  in  its  course.  Until  recently,  indeed,  the 
published  statements  have  been  veiy  various  ;  or 


m,8l8  ytiUK.  according  to 
M.WO        ,. 

ud  86.740 


Tjreha, 
Ri«etolna, 
Cmbuu, 
Bndlajr: 


bat  now  the  number  ascertained  by  Beascl^or  25,868 
jean»  has  most  favour  ;  and  this  must  be  our  test, 
—because  the  bc^t  one  available, — of  whether  the 
Great  Pyramid  speaks  hero  also  in  terms  of  astro- 
nomical truth. 

Much  struck  with  having  found  inches  in  even 
hundreds  when  measuring  the  diagonals  of  the 
sockets  (see  vol.  ii  p.  135),  and  connecting  that 
with  llie  length  of  100  inches  representing  the 
time  unit  of  a  day,  when  the  perimeter  of  the  whole 
Pyramid  representsa  year, or  100  inchesx  S66242; 
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reflecting  also  on  the  ejttraordinary  importance  ol 
diagonal  equality  to  proTC  a  dqnore,  and  the  pn> 
bability  of  the  symbol  of  the  whole  chronological 
aystem  pervading  the  entire  monument,  if  aay  part 
of  it, — I  computed  the  diagonals  of  the  baac  of  tlw  | 
Great  Pyramid  from  the  previously  observed  mc 
Bures  of  the  sides  and  angles  contained ;  and  then, 
allowing  an  inch  for  a  year,  the  cycle  of  the  PleiadeR 
acemed  to  appear  at  once,  in  the  aum  of  the  two^ 
diagonals.  m 

9140  British  inches,  we  hnvo  elsewhere  assumed 
as  the  most  probable  length  of  one  side  of  the  base ; 
and  that  number  being  equal  to  9131  Pyramid 
inches,  yields,  for  the  sum  in  question,  25,827  of 
the  same  inches.  Or  if,  as  we  have  also  shown  else- 
where, the  base  may  for  some  purpoaea  be  measured,  i 
not  on  the  upper,  but  the  lower  surface  of  the  pavo-l 
ment>  so  as  to  give  9150  Pyramid  inches  in  the 
aide,  the  sum  of  the  diagonals  then  amounts  to 
35,880  of  the  same  units.  The  mean  of  the  two,  or 
26,851,  is  certainly  an  amazin^y  close  approach  to 
the  25^868  of  Bcssel  s  cycle  for  prccc&sional  change, 
— or*  aa  usoally  expressed,  for  the  circle  described 
ahout  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  by  the  pole  of  the 
equator ;  but  perhaps  more  correctly  to  be  defined 
as  the  circle  described  by  the  pole  of  the  equator, 
under  the  influence  producing  the  precesaional 
movement  round  its  own  mean  position  in  space ; 
for  the  rotation  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  about  its  | 
polar  axis  is  the  grand  fact  which  rules  everything 
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material,  as  well  ia  all  human  aatrouomy  as  in  the 
symbolisms  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Conclitsion  of  the  Mctt'ological  Inquiry, 

Let  us  pause  now  for  a  moment,  and  consider  the 
atago  we  have  reached  in  this  progress  of  plain 
mechanical  interpretation  of  the  measured  facts  of 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

A  most  comprchensiTe  metrology  arranged  in 
five  different  branches,  appfiars,  indeed,  to  have  bocn 
discovered,  each  of  them  imbued  with  charactcriatica 
of  a  most  commendable,  and  even  exoelling,  kind  ; 
but  the  objection  may  nevertheless,  or  rather  on  that 
very  accomit,  be  raised, — and  we  beg  to  be  excused 
for  always  relating  meet  fully  any  or  all  eeriooa  ob- 
jections whenever  we  hear  of,  or  wherever  we  meet 
witii,  them, — for  our  previuling  desire  is  to  afford 
our  readers  a  fidJ  view  of  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  the  only  method  of  ultimately  reaching  the 
truth, — the  objection,  we  say,  may  be  taken  that, 
Jirst,  the  foundations  of  the  units  and  standards 
concerned  in  that  supposed  metrology  are  vastly  too 
hig^  or  deep,  or  difficult  in  scientific  inveatigation 
to  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  primitive  people  ;  and, 
second,  the  units  and  standards  themselves  are  in 
oveiy  case  utterly  diverse  &om  the  unita  and  stan- 
dudfl  of  the  BJimo  branches  of,  or  subjects  in,  metro- 
logy, aa  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Now  the  reasons  mentioned  under  these  two  heads 

I  fiurly  stated  by  the  objectors  ;  and  the  latter  one 
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espectally,  is  most  perfectly  aa  well  as  pointedly 
true  ;  and  we  would  ourselves,  previous  to  our  ex- 
perience of  the  Great  Pyramid  inquiry,  have  looked 
rather  suspectingly  on  any  book  or  person  found 
either  attribntiDg  to  any  ancient  people  a  higher 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  astronomy  and  terrea* 
trial  physics  than  what  is  certainly  known  and 
generally  practised  in  the  present  day, — or  finding 
something  amongst  them  totally  alien  to  oil  their 
acknowledged  manners  and  customs  throughout 
their  whole  historical  period.  But  any  one  so  doing 
would  be  acting  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prejudice  in  favour  of  what  he  knew,  or 
supposed  he  knew,  before ;  and  would  be  only 
justified  therein,  if  his  old  beliefs  were  established  on 
very  firm  dat«,  and  the  new  ideas  rested  on  no  addi- 
tional, or  certain,  or  sufficiently  numerous  facts  to 
allow  of  chance  coincidences  being  eliminated,  and 
something  approaching  to  proof  established. 

So  far,  however,  is  the  Great  P^nrnmid  iivm  being  in 
this  latter  questionable  contUtion,  that  it  possessee  in- 
finitely more  &ct8  capable  of  close  and  accurate  mea- 
surement than  does  any  other  subject  of  equally  long 
standing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  we  have 
now  before  us  a  greater  number  of,  and  more  refined 
observations  as  to,  those  facte  than  have  ever  been 
seen  in  print  before.  Hence  wc  have  considered  our- 
selves not  only  allowed,  but  pre-eminently  called  on, 
to  drop  all  past  prejudices  as  to  what  early  nations 
might  be  supposed  able,  or  not  able,  to  do  ;  and  try 
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what  the  mensured  features  of  the  Great  Pj-ramid^ 
taken  merely  on  their  own  inorganic  merits,  can 
say  for  themselves. 

If,  then,  after  having  loug  followed  this,  in  prin- 
ciple, unexceptionable  course,  certain  all  the  while 
of  the  unrivalled  closeness  of  our  measures, — we  find 
developed  before  our  wondering  gaze  &  consistent^ 
continuous,  and  most  philosophic  system  of  metro- 
logy, explaining  far  more  of  the  measurable  lines 
and  angles  about  the  Great  Fyranud,  than  any  other 
theory  haa  ever  dune  or  attempted  to  do, — what 
answer  flhall  we  return  to  the  sweeping  judgment 
euanciated  by  Ohe\'alter  Bunsen  on  p.  658  of  vol.  iv. 
of  his  Egi/pi's  Place  in  Universal  History,  and  re- 
ligiously believed  in,  we  are  toW,  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  heads  in  the  literary  world,—  a  judgment  pro- 
nounced, indeed,  originally  upon  Sir  John  Herschcl's 
and  John  Taylor's  researches,  but  more  applicable 
now,  if  at  all.  to  our  own  ?  The  words  are,  in  the 
authorized  London  editiott  of  1860  A.D. : — 

'  The  groundhssness  of  the  fancies  which  have 
'  been  again  very  recently  indulged  in  about  the 
'  astronomical  purposes  of  the  Pyramids,  and  about  a 

•  hidden  symboUcai  patera  of  astronomy,  is  demon - 

*  strated  by  that  thorough  conviction  which  is  forced 
'  upon  us  l>y  a  view  of  the  monuments  and  the 
'  rending  of  the  hieroglyphics,' 

The  following  is  all  the  answer  we  propose — 
simply  to  examine  the  alleged  demonstration  of 
Chevalier  Bunaon   on  the  same  principlen  we  have 
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been  testing  the  Great  Pyramid  by,  or  with  little 
beyond  plain  common  mecliaalcal  sense.  On  which 
undcretaiidiug,  let  us  inquin^  llrst,  wliat  monuments 
theao  are,,  so  imdcfiningly  alladod  to ;  and,  second. 
what  sort  of  a  view^  of  them  is  it  which  is  required 
to  be  taken  ?  ^H 

If  a  material  view  of  any  of  tbe  standing  mont^ 
menta  of  the  land,  wo  believo  that  Chevalier  Bansen 
was  never  in  Egypt  to  enjoy  that  important  and  in- 
Btructivo  sight ;  and  if  a  literary  view  of  them  only, 
through  the  works  of  other  men,  what  were  the 
monuments  viewed  ?  For  if  they  were  not  the 
Great  Pyramid,  they  can  hardly  be  received  as  being 
more  weighty  in  &  question  of  and  about  the  Great 
Pyramid  than  the  Great  Pyramid  itself !  We  fear, 
too,  that  the  mention  of  'the  reading  of  the  hiero- 
'  glyphics'  shows  that  the  monuments  which  the 
scholarly  Chevalier  preferred  for  CJcpIaining  the 
Great  Pyramid  by,  were  not  even  other  Pyramids  of 
any  kind  or  degree,  bnt  merely  small  buildings  or 
excavations,  like  the  tombs — things  of  no  sort  of 
resemblance  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  not  un^^ 
frequently  of  a  very  different  age.  ^H 

Chevalier  Bunsen's  knowledge  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid's wondrous  mass  of  building  '  in  number, 
•  weight,  and  measure,'  appears  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  his  copyings  from  Howard  Vysc,  and  to 
some  unfortunately  manipulated  contributions  hy 
Mr.  Perring ;  the  Chevalier's  statement,  too,  of  these, 
is  accompanied  with  so  many  slipe  or  misreprcaen- 
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tatious  of  hifi  own,  that  in  the  course  of  tcii  pages 
(155-165  of  hia  vol  ii.)  we  Lave  marked  twenty 
notable  errots  of  facts  and  features  of  mechanical 
constrnction. 


We  do  not  detail  each  and  every  one  of  these 
errors  here,  partly  because  to  find  out  mistakes  iu  a 
copyist  when  the  original  authority  can  be  referred 
to,  is  rather  supererogatory  for  the  advancement  of 
science ;  and  partly  because,  in  charity,  we  remem- 
ber how  very  difficult  it  woa  in  our  first  Pynunid 
book  of  1864  to  realize  all  the  facts  of  the  Pyramid, 
on  other  persouft'  mutually  contradicting  descrip- 
tions alone.  But  there  'm  one  of  the  faults  of  the 
eminent  German  author  of  too  serious  a  nature, 
and  too  wilful  on  his  part,  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  it  is  this, — after  having  profited  his  own 
volumes  most  largely,  both  in  the  plates  and  descrip- 
tions hom  Howard  Vyse's  labours,  Chevalier  Bunscn 
indulges  in  successive  ungenerous  animadversions 
oil  the  laborious  and  successful  explorer  he  has  been 
borrowing  from.  Thus,  w  one  example,  Al.  Hunscn 
tflils  his  readers,  in  page  1 64  of  his  Philosophy  of 
UUtory,  *  \'yf(e  has  made  a  collection  of  quotations 
'  from  different  travellers  iu  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
'  teenth  centurio8,  to  prove  that  Dr.  Clarke  (1801) 
'  did  his  counta^-men  an  injustice  by  asserting  that 

*  the  sarcophagus  was  broken  to  pieces  by  English 

•  Aoldiera.    The  French  mvanU  merely  rcmurk  that 
'  they  did  not  fiiul  the  lid.' 
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The  first  oeutence  of  this  extract  gives  to  Colonel 
Howard  Vjrae  rather  a  fool's  errand  to  collect  quo- 
tations of  one  and  two  centuries  &irlierf  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  coffer  had  not  been 
broken  to  pieces  in  1801  (the  occasion  of  English 
soldiers  visiting  tlie  Great  Pyramid),  when  be  knew 
of  Itis  own  observation  in  1837,  and  all  the  world 
did  too,  that  it,  the  coffer,  was  not  *  broken  in 

*  pieces '  even  then  ;  but  tlie  Colonel  is  grievously 
misrepresented  by  the  German  philosopher.  Dr. 
Clarke's  chai^  was,  see  ppi  19B  and  199  of  volume 
V.  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Travels,  that  the  coffer 
'  was  entire  when  our  troops  were  landed  in  E^'pt ;' 

*  that  they  began,  alas  1  the  havoc  of  its  demolition,' 
'  and  left  behind  them  a  sad  memorial  of  the  Britasfa 
'  name ;  but  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a 
'  fracture  near  one  of  the  angles.'  And  to  this 
charge.  Colonel  Howard  V}'Tie,  jealous  of  tlie  honour 
of  British  soldiers  under  false  accusation,  showed 
most  cDDcluiiively  that  they  did  not  beffin  the  first 
fractures  of  the  coffer, — because  French  and  Italian 
travellers  of  preceding  centuries  had  recorded,  and 
even  gloried  in  recoi-ding,  that  they  had  broken  off, 
and  carried  away  small  bits  of  it  In  fact,  Cobnel 
Howard  Vyse's  note  on  ilie  subject,  at  the  foot  of  bis 
283d  page,  volume  ii.,  ia  logical,  moral,  and  eloquent 
Bat  what  shall  we  say  of  the  concluding  sentence  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen's  paragraph,  already  given,  under 
any  of  these  heads  ;  for,  as  it  stands  there,  it.  has  no 
visible  connexion  with  what  prece<Ies,  and  when  we 
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refer  to  the  Gfemt  Egjrptaan  «ock  fcr  w^u  die 
French  donuiU  did  aqr.  ve  find  u  A  Bote  to  ptge  7« 
rof  ^n(i'7U^£^  Deaer^tioti,  torn.  iL,Bot  the  Miimfniiil 
'  phrase  vhich  Boneen  atatn  is  what  liiey  '  raadf 
'Rmadced,'  bot  die  foOowiiigveniaB«f  Dr.  duke'* 
erroneooB  charge  ; — '  Sioce  the  F^teacfa  expedxtioQ, 
'  the  aaroophsgua  hu  beeo  bnkeo,  sa  xhey  pretend^ 

*  \jf  En^uli  soldierB.'  '  Depois  I'expediticHi  Fnn- 
'  9aiae  le  aareopfaage  a  et6  bria^  4  ee  qa«  I'oii  pr^ 
'  tend,  par  dea  scddats  Ai^;Uia.' 

Keither  would  the  untenable  nature  of  Chendier 
Bonaen's  paci^nph  hare  been  exptained*  had  moiv 
of  hU  preceding  matter  been  introdaced,  while  some 
of  his  eiTon  of  aoother  kind  voold  havo  been 
thereby  exhibited ;  for  onljr  mx  lines  previonslj,  he 
^statea  that  the  coffer  (aamphagna)  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, '  is  Bomevbat  shallower  and  ahorter,  than 

*  that  of  the  second  largest  Pyramid.'    Shcwter  it  i^ 
>  bat  not  shallower ;  oo  the  oontraiy.  very  considerably 

deeper,  my  measoree,  and  Colonel  Howard  Vyse'a^ 
for  the  former  vessel's  depth,  being  3 43  and  34'5, 
respecttTely ;  and  for  the  latter'e^  29*4  and  290 
napcctivdy :  my  own  being  cxpre^y  stated  to  ex* 
dude  the  Udgt  iu  both  cases  ;  that  ledge,  which,  in 
-  tiia  eaae  of  the  Groat  Pynunid  coffer,  is  so  stzmoge 
an  omisaioD  on  the  \>axx.  of  the  French  savatxtjs,  and 
which  ChevoJiur  Buuscn  does  not  bring  to  light 

In  fiact,  upon  the  proportions  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, as  piintod  by  CSievalier  Bansen,  in  company 
with  his  frequent  blunders, — we  doubt  whether  sny 
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metrologico]  theory  could  be  got  to  hold.  But  there 
is  no  proof  jet,  that  he  made  even  an  attempt  to 
Bee  whether  such  a  theoiy  would  hold  on  either  hi^ 
or  aoy  one  eUc's  numbers ;  and  he  haa  therefore  no 
right  to  iasue  dicta^  controUing  those  who  have,  and 
to  cbai^  them  before  the  world  roundly  and  utterly 
with  indulging  groundtesa  fancies. 


Hence,  there  is  not  one  measure  of  line  or 
angle,  and  not  a  single  description  of  material  or 
mode  of  building  about  the  Great  Pjitunid,  that  we 
have  founded  on  in  all  the  previous  pages, — and  laid 
the  pfirdculars  of  before  our  readers  at  length, — 
which  need  be  altered  to  the  Bmallest  extent,  at 
least  on  account  of  any  of  the  swecpiug  judgments, 
or  rather  most  ' groundless  fancies'  and  erroneous 
numbera  contained  in  all  Chevalier  Bunsen's  four 
large  and  very  learned  volumes. 

Some  small  alterations  in  our  final  figures,  we 
may  have  to  introduce  in  future  yeoiB  (if  we  live  to 
eee  them),  when  new,  better,  and  completer  obeei^ 
vatioDB  than  our  own,  shall  bnve  been  made  at  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  when  the  four  sides  of  the  base 
and  the  whole  pavement  surface  shall  have  been 
cleared  of  rubbish ;  the  portcullis  pierced ;  the 
Grand  Gallery  compared  with  the  Polar  star ;  the 
alr-channela  opened ;  and  the  subterranean  watcr- 
cbamber  reached.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  cannot, 
if  we  would,  escape  from  the  grand  and  accomplished 
fact,  that  a  magnificent  metrology,  worthy  of  bU 
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attention  from  scientific,  commercial,  and  philosophic 
men.haa  been  evolved  from  a  sound  method  of  treat- 
ment of  all  the  best  obtainable  measures  of  the 
entire  Great  Pyramid,  both  inside  and  outside,  up 
to  the  present  instant  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  stones  of 
the  Pyramid,  themaelvea  *  crying  out' 

If,  then,  so  much  early  excellence  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, terrestrial  ph^'sics,  and  practical  art  as  this 
leBUscitatcd  Great  Pyramid  Metrology  impUes, — 
iMems  to  be  inexplicable,  as  the  hicrologiats  insist  It 
is,  according  to  their  long-taught  ideas  of  Egyptian 
•ociety  at  the  period,  but  yet  to  stand  on  a  broad 
and  sure  basis  of  mechanical  proof  of  its  own, — let 
ua  submit  those  hierological  ideas  to  a  more  search- 
ing scrutiny,  from  a  monumental  point  of  view, 
than  they  have  erer  yet  undergone ;  and  inquire 
thereby,  whether  the  puzzling  anomaly  complained 
0^  may  not  prove  the  forerunner  in  disoovory,  of 
some  remarkable  events  in  the  histoiy  of  human 
life  and  its  trials  on  the  earth. 


Ill 
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DIVISION    III. 
NOTES  IN  GREAT  PYRAMID  HISTORY. 


'  When  I  have  herU  Judak  fir  m«,  filled  the  how  vrUk 
'  B^hraim,  and  raised  vup  thy  tons,  0  Zion,  againti  thy 
'  »oiu,  0  Greece,  and  made  thee  as  the  aword  0/  a  n^htjf 
'  man.' 

Zechakiah  IX.  13. 


NOTES  IN  GREAT  PYR.\MID  HISTORY. 


CHAPlEit   I 

lOKUMENTAL  DOCTMENTS  STTUL  TO  BB  PROCURED. 

ScocEssTVE  ogea  have  witneaeed  both  writere 
|asd  tJieorista  clustering  straogely  about  particular 
features  of  the  Great  P3rraimd ;  mstinctively  con- 
vinced apparently  of  something  important  being 
there,  and  fully  home  out  in  such  an  impreaaion  by 
eubsequent  discoveries,  though  aJl  their  own  guesses 
were  usually  veiy  wide  of  the  mark.  In  the 
number  of  such  attractions  of  concealed  truth,  are 
to  be  placed  many  of  the  points  alluded  to  in  the 
curious  work,  of  1706  a.d.,  attributed  to  Professor 
Greaves  ;  and  amongst  them,  perhaps  the  following, 
where  the  anonymoua  author  writes, — '  and  the  best 

*  rcftson  that  can  be  given  why  they'  (the  melxo- 
paal  standards  of  the  Hebrews,  Saxons,  and  other 

nations  commemorated    in  the  Great   Pyramid,) 

*  were  expressed  witli  so  much  obscurity,  that  in  all 
'  itkelyftoofl  they  might  for  ever  remain  unintelligible^ 
'  is,  that  the  contrivers  of  these  anticnt  monuments 
'  had  a  fore-knowledge  by  Divine  Revelation,  that 
'  in  the  latter  days  they  should  be  understood.' 
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Without  attctnpting  to  go  to  all  the  serious  length 
and  extent  of  this  unknown  author, — we  would  yet 
remind  our  readers,  that  the  several  features  accom 
panying  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  joint-lines  to 
the  floor  of  the  entrance  poBsage,  as  discovered  by 
ourselves  just  under  the  jimction  point  of  it9  ceiling 
with  the  granite  portcullis  of  the  first  ascending 
passage, — ^led  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  (vol  I 
p.  156)  that  the  builders  had  left  there  a  sign  by 
vhich  future  men,  expected  to  viait  the  building — 
not  indeed  soon  after,  but  in  long  subsequent  ages, 
— should  be  enabled,  whatever  the  language  they 
spoke,  at  once  to  find  out  the  particular  ceiling- 
stone  which  hid  the  narrow  ascent  to  the  Grand 
Gallery  and  upper  chambers,  with  all  their  truly 
wonderful  symboUzation  of  staDdanls  in  weight, 
capacity,  and  time. 

As  it  happened,  the  key  never  required  to  be  had 
Tocoursc  to ;  for  the  accidental  dropping  out  of  the 
one  important  ceiling-stone,  when  Khaliph  Al  Ha> 
moon  was  quarrying  in  the  nelgtibourbood,*  dia- 
closed  the  secret  of  the  existence  of  the  first  ascend- 
ing passage  to  him  and  his  accompanying  Arabe. 
'  But  would  tbe  key  ever  have  been  interpreted 
'  without  such  an  accident  ? ' — is  a  question  we  have 
already  been  asked,  and  by  those  to  whom  it  is  our 
desire  and  duty  to  endeavour  to  answer  as  well  as 
we  can.  Wherefore  we  reply  mainly  as  follows ; — 
'  Much,  almost  ever}<iblng,  depends  on  the  mental 

'  Sm  Our  InAfrHamar  in  fV  Orrai  Pymmi4,  [>.  86. 
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•  jireparatioa  and  scientific  skill  of  the  nKxleni  in- 
'  quircr.'  It  is  generally  believed,  for  instance,  from 
indications  iu  tlie  classic  iiTitent,  tluit  the  later 
Egj-pttans  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  times  had 
opportunities  of  passing  down  the  entrance  passage 
and  into  the  one  and  now  wcU-known  subterranean 
chamber  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid ;  in  monumental 
proof  whereof,  M.  Caviglia,  who  rediscovered  and 
cleared  out  that  chamber  in  X817  A.i>.,  is  said  to 
have  found  certain  smoked  inscriptions  in  Koman 
letters  on  the  chamber's  roof.     '  The  letters  are  good 

*  nncials,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  the  time  of  tho 

•  Khaliphate/  writes  Chevalier  Bunaen  on  a  subject 
where  he  is  an  authority  of  power.  But  yet  thoee 
Persian,  Greek  and  uncial-Vi-ritiog  Bomau  visitors 
did  not  succeed  iu  finding  the  ascending  passages 
and  their  carefully  hidden,  upper  chambers  ;  as 
monumentally  testified  to  again,  by  the  carUest  in- 
scriptionB  tiiere,  being  tho  Arabic  ones  either  of,  or 
posterior  to,  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon  and  the  year  850 
▲.Di.  Neither  again  have  any  of  the  numerous 
visitors  in  modem  times  who  have  tramped  up  and 
down  that  one  long  entrance  passage,  believing  it 
to  have  been  coustmcted  for  leading  to  a  sepulchral 
chamber  only,  or  '  for  the  greater  m^'steries  of  the 

*  FrcemaaoDs/  over  perceived  even  the  existence  of 
the  key  ;  but  the  moment  a  man  entered  impressed 
witli  the  idea  of  practical  geometry  having  been 
an  aim  and  object,  and  in  so  far  the  language  of 
tho  builders  for  expressing   their   purposes    in. — 

VOU  HL  0 
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BO  BOon  tlic  peculiar  joint-lines  on  the  floor  were 
discovered. 

Kot  only^  too,  did  we  find  them  thus  q)eedil]r, 
and  bj  our  measures  of  line  and  angle  inside  the 
cntronoQ  passage, — but  they  impressed  us  vividly 
with  the  beliei^  that  they  were  something  very 
peculiar,  and  moat  important  in  the  intentions  of  the 
builders, — even  6e/arc  we  had  found  their  relation 
to  the  butt-end  of  the  granite  porteulUs  in,  or  rather 
above^  the  passage's  roof ;  for  to  so  marked  and  si^ 
nal  an  extent  were  they  a  geometrical  anomaly  in 
the  otherwise  close  r^ularity  which  prevails  in  the 
joint  lines  thereabout.* 

1  The  cosstniotion  ot  til*  vntnuMe  poauj^  f^vtmnSf,  uid  itt  o«>- 
Qeuoo  with  the  MCCDiling  pMngo  parttcolulj,  luTa  been  abasgrlit 
involred  bj  C]i«v)t)i«r  Bunaen,  lu  hk  vol.  IL  pp.  160  ud  163  ;  and  Id 
tli0  extent  of  Us  &t  laat  dcdBricg,  that  a  ««rt*ui  Tvry  imporUot  kod 
uecesury  rzaiuiiiatiiiii  u  now  iuijionlik:,  irtucli  in  tniUi  ia  utaBMlj 
Maj  J  hii  leaat  nncxceptioiiBUs  Mntancw  being  ■■  follows  ; — 

'  Thfl  TBitocM  pUMgev  wUoh  vh  foroct)  by  the  Khklipha,  bjM  aoAnd 
'  serioiu  injury,  jiut  wben;  the  Mowiling  umI  deaociidiiig  [iiiwuf 
■  ma«t  in  thn  ledgv  of  the  rack  ;  to  tliftt  it  )■  Ito  )oag«r  pfiMJhU  tn 
'■■o«rt«iiiwlielkrr  Uie  ihr«c  k^mI  KTMiite  blockaplMcdkttbei 
'  of  dw  ucrocling  |>Ma«ge  )4  fg«t  9  inobM  long,  wm  iiit»««tod  toj 
*  ce*l  one  puugc,  or  the  oth«r,  m  both.' 

To  wliioh  lob  Di  KDBWOT  that, — 

Fint,  The  aacunding  and  duMniliiig  {MUaagM  do  not  swnt  in  a  M|P 
ol  th«  toek  ;  but  ia  the  miuUt  of  lawonry. 

SecomJ,  The  wobra  paaagr  ni  Khalipb  AI  Manoom  bdag  Mior^ir 
a  nidely  fcvoed,  bioken  vaf ,  ■""'■"^  thrau^  evetTthiug  thai  a^ 
pcwoJ  it,  can  katdly  b«  contidcrvd  aa  baving  *  n^firtd  acrioiu  iajniy.' 
but  ratbrr  inflictpd  it  upon  the  entrance  and  aacrndin^  pajaaun^  abas 
it  met  thom  D«uiiig  the  foiat  of  junction. 

Third,  KbaUj'h  AI  MauKX'ii'a  '  brokra  way '  aaraiDM  an  r^iarjf 
uuMt  near  the  point  in  t)tMstioa,  ea  aa  to  enaMe  it  to  empaa  thff 
aacant  Frocn  tb^  lowar  daaeaadiBg  Mtlranco  i>am>(^  to  th«  npiiar  aapwid- 
lag  paaa^^e  ;  and  by  bi«aklng,  aa  tl  ibic*,  throuich  the  wiMtem  walla 
a(  rither.     Bat  that  wnUrgvnwitt,  no  far  from   malitng  Um  task  '  no 
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*  Qnuited,  however,  tbia  much,'  say  our  ques- 
tioners, '  that  the  diagonal  joiut-liues  in  the  entrance 

*  paaaogc  floor  would  iucritably  have  bocn  discovered 
'  Boonor  or  Uter ;  and  would  also  have  been  per- 
'  cejved  (by  whomsoever  had  the  fortune  to  be  the 

*  original  discoverers  or  subsequent  confirmers,  of 
'  their  existence),  to  constitute  an  intense  anomaly 

*  in  the  Pyramid  masonry  ; — still  there  is  doubt, 

*  whether  those  or  any  other  pereons  would  thereby 

*  have  been  led  to  the  further  discoveiy  of  the  par- 

*  ticttlar  secret  of  what  lay  behind,  at  the  back  o4 
'  or  above,  the  roof  of  the  passage,  opposite  to  the 

■  Itagu  fomSm*  to  uotrtAio  «li«Ui*r  tho  Uirc*  icn*t  grwute  Uocka 

*  |daoad  «t  the  cotrMtee  cf  tbe  Mccnding  fumagt,  mm  intended  to 

*  oonoaal  oma  tnwigw.  or  t)i«  otlier,  or  botli.'  to  pivdMlj  wtut,  with 

Um  — <iitii>fii  of  going  u>to  tha  pauMgca  >l>Ot  cnabla  aaj  oaa  now  to 
■tydr  llw  a&tan  of  Ike  mM  gnnlla  poficnlUB,  at  its  dther  vaA,  north 
■Dd  HMith.  aad  >1m  aloag  »  povtiaa  U  <mm  cida,  Iha  wasUm  out ;  uid 
•M  with  th«  utmost  ocrUintf,— tfakt  ftQ  three  Uooka  torn  nvnlj  mm 
bog  oork  ar  jilng  drircn  from  alMve  towarda  tha  lowureiKl  of  tha 
MiwiMliBg  {MMBge ;  bat  not  tknmgh  uul  Wjrunit  it  into  tlia  eittnaoo 
pMHfB  benCMlli,  on  Mxount  of  k  niDtnctivu  in  tlia  bon-  uf  tba  chMUiel 
aaw  tha  bottom  ;  bvtattU  WTcnJimbtaabovatlUioofoftbaantrBnoa 
yawaga  <aa  aaa  vol.  li  Pl  11,  «tc.^  So  t^t  tba  bUtka  m  twnr,  and 
•Iwaja  hava  bean,  n|>  wiJAia  Um  Umita  of  tLa  aaocnding  T'~rc.  and 
twnr  ttHiltl  hava  ftotradecl  dairn  ami  throagb,  intu  Uio  lumr  or  do* 
«Q)«ulit^  «irtm»M  t««ai^  ao  M  bu  rtop  that     And 

PimrA,  Tba  olBJoe  at  tha  (mtito  Uocka  wm,  ttunfore,  with  tha 
•■■adtltg  |*awig»  mif ;  mod  to  top  it  ap^  act  mmm/  it ;  for  plugging 
»1m8«  «}«»•  hoie  tat  wkibf-liinwtoiia  with  nd  gnuttta^  ii  ntbar  % 
«qr  to  ckU  aMoAiaB  to  lli«  root  of  «  bole  h»viiig  ban  mada  then, 
tbsB  to  iiiMimal  ib  OmeMaltog  waa  rai|iureil  alao,  no  doabt ;  but  tlttt 
«Qk«  vaa  vndertakea  by  tk«  Umeat^iia  block  in  th«  catting  of  tb«  <t«- 

1— T"**^  r ir*-  whick  cnttrely  hid  from  new,  •»  long  aa  it  waa  in 

turn  iAmc,  both  tha  hola  (armed  by  the  apper  paata^  and  ita  liat«ra|i«- 
artnu  filUag  ;  makiBg  tkonby  thai  partivHlar  part  of  Ui*  oailiiig  of  the 
•BlHMo*  iiaaaagi  IndiaCiagviahabla  from  any  other  part  tbcnol,  for  a 
long  w«j  etthar  nocOi  wwolb  uf  it ;  ud  in  •>IToet,  duUying  lhi>  'lb- 
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'  lines  on  the  floor, — unless  Ita  natarc  bad  been  pre- 
'  viously  disclosed.' 

We  admit  there  is  ground  for  the  doubt,  but  not 
for  absolute  negation  ;  and  while  we  are  exceed- 
ingly thankful  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  dift- 
closuie,  as  above^  having  been  made  before  our  time, 
— wc  would  also  call  attention  to  one  practical 
result  of  that  diadoauxe  when  it  was  made ;  and 
suggest,  with  the  consent  probably  of  every  one; 
tJtat  if  the  ascending  passage,  Grand  Gallery,  and 
chambers  of  the  standards  of  50  and  25,  had  not 
been  discovered  then,  oi  up  to  the  present  tunc^— ^ 
the  true  urns,  objectsy  and  ends  of  the  Great  Pyis- 
mid  could  have  been  guessed  only  very  imperfectly 
indeed  :  so  imperfectly, — that  even  now,  before  pro- 
ceeding any  further  in  our  proposed  course  of  his- 
torical discussion,  the  question  may  be  asked  with 
much  propriety,  whether  we  are  yet  in  poaseasioD 
of  everything  material  required  to  be  known ;  or 

tonnrty  M  wH  tbo  ancimt  Wilt  cbuub«n  beyond,  to  Ux  ^rUlun  Um 
ccntitriuB  of  the  Cbri*tiM>  cr». 

In  hkppy  DonfwlUttnotioii  U>  Ui«  GDtaai^ing  muUkei  ot  Chavaliir 
Biuucn  in  thu  mktt«r,  i*  tLo  luuii&ciuly  cImic  Mcount  vt  8ir  Gwdatf 
WiilunaoD,  p.  167  nF  Mumf'a  Hyi/l'ti'ot  Hirndbook  :~- 

*  On  going  down  the  oDtMnev  paaiag*^  tt  ftbcmt  80  fast  frcoi  Hi 
'  pcoMot  iBoutti,  yon  pcreoivc  Um  «nd  ol  ftgntuit^  block,  wLioli  clsMt 
'  the  upiHir  louafje,  aiuI  wluirli  wu  ooce  carcJnlly  «>nccal«d  bj  s  tri- 
'  fti^DUr  |>iec«i  tJ  atniut  fitting  inta  the  root  c(  th«  lawer  ptnagi^  tmd 
'  Mcurvd  in  that  iKMititm  bj  a  craatj)  on  cither  aide.     Tbia  atott*  kM 

*  been  rvmovwl.  and  the  cud  of  the  granita  it  oooa  oorarcil  n  mow  ex* 

*  fitmti.  But  tlt«  gruiit«  doaing  Iha  il||Mv  |iMMge  atill  remuiia  lu  ita 
'  brifiii&l  pUoe  ;  uvX  in  order  to  vnid  «nd  ftm  ihoro  it,  you  ton  la 
'  tbe  right  by  a  forood  paaiaga,  and,  kftar  i^lirnbiBg  tk  fair  Ti^igh  at«|ia 
'  y<wt  com*  to  ita  upper  txtntnity,  knd  aaocnd  bo  tha  Grv*!  Gallery.* 
«to 
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whether  there  may  perhaps  be  still,  some  hitherto 
undiacovcred  chamber  of  importance  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  1 

That  ntimerous  persons  have  fancied  there  Is,  the 
abundant  excavations  at  tho  well-mouth,  north  top 
of  Grand  Gallery,  Queen's  chamber,  King's  chamber, 
Davison's  chamber,  and  Howard  Vyse's  huge  hole 
in  the  south  side  of  the  Pjrramid,  sufficiently  attest 
Still  more  too^  dues  the  latter'a  extensive  digging  in 
the  rock  on  the  north  front  of  the  Pyramid ;  for 
this  proceeding  was  mainly  actuated  by  the  men- 
tion in  Herodotus,  and  other  clasaic  authors,  of  the 
tomb  of  the  King  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  down 
aome  deep  shaft,  and  in  a  chamber  upon  an  island 
surrounded  by  Nile  water. 

80  consistent  too  are  the  accounts  of  the  old 
writers  herein,  that  after  concluding  all  his  vain 
attempts  to  reach  such  a  chamber,  Colonel  Howard 
Vyso  still  descnbes  himself  as  imdcr  tho  impression 
that  it  will  be  found  some  day  in  tho  low,  as  well 
aft  aqueous^  position  foretold.'  We  ourselves  also 
have  been  much  puzzled  by  the  ancient  legend,  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  time  employed  in  building  the 
whole  Pyramid,  was  spent  preliminarily  on  subter- 
rancom  excavations ;  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  well 
itnd  entrance  passage,  together  with  the  one  central 
unfintslied  subterranean  chamber  (the  only  parts  now 
known  which  con  be  Included  in  such  a  description), 
need  not  have  occupie^l  by  any  means  so  long. 

■  Sw  ^  104,  \ol  a.,  Vy«-»  pj/fmnid»  1^  OiuA. 
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An  unviter2nvted  Sign. 

In  coimexioii  tlien  with  such  views,  it  ia  uite^ 
eating  to  note, — that  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  our 
■apposed  key  in  the  entrance  passage  floor,  pointing 
to  the  upper  chambers  of  the  Pyramid, — the  same 
passage  has  another  key  of  a  closely  similar  order, 
alluding  apparently  to  something  else  not  yet  dia* 
covered,  or  even  suspected.  We  allude  here  to  th« 
two  jointrlinca  crossing  the  walls  of  the  cntniiioe 
passage  diagonally  near  its  upper  end,  and  qnite  as 
striking  an  anomaly  in  their  way,  as  arc  the  two  in 
the  floor  lower  down  under  the  granite  portcullis. 
The  difficulty  however  of  interpretation  in  this  new 
cose,  is,  in  there  being  two  such  sjTnbols ;  or,  one  pair 
of  lines  in  cither  wall.  Had  the  symbol  existed  on  one 
side  only,  any  one  would  have  said,  from  experienoe 
of  the  portcullis, '  Search  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage  ;'  but  here  the  opposite  side  reflects  the 
same  signal.  What  shall  be  concluded  then  ?  The 
case  ia  open  to  every  one,  and  fully  described  in 
pages  37-39  voL  ii^  and  in  Plates  ii.  and  ni.  of  vol.  u. 

Our  own  idea,  merely  an  idea,  but  derived  induc- 
tively from  known  Pyramid  facta  in  other  easeo,  ia^ 
^that  the  direction  to  search  in,  Ues  at  ri^t  utglee 
to  the  line  joining  the  two  symbols,  that  is,  either 
straight  al)ove  or  straight  below. 

Now  straight  above,  thanks  to  modem  dilapida- 
tions, we  can  examine  the  structuro  (as  see  the 
the  Platea  in  section),  and  shall  then  find  there  the 
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cydopcan  blocks,  placed  pcnt-roof-wiac,  which  mng- 
nificcDtly  decorate  the  pzcemt  entmnoe  into  tlio 
Pyramid.  Tlicy  are  unique,  too,  in  the  Great  PjTa- 
mid,  for  thoio  a  not  anything  SLmilar  ovci  the 
entrance  paaaage  of  the  second,  third,  or  any  other 
known  Joezeh  Pyramid ;  and  though  the  present 
double  set  of  blocks  placed  in  a  single  vertical  plane, 
ate  not  precisely  over,  bat  mthcr  to  the  south  o( 
the  two  anomalous  joints  of  the  passage  walls  below 
them, — yet  there  are  traces,  in  abutments  Icit  in  the 
masonry,  that  there  were  fonnerly  two  or  three 
other  pairs  of  similar  angularly  disposed  stones 
ontsidc  or  north*  of  the  present  ones  ;  end  to  such  a 
thickneaB,  that  the  mean  position  of  this  great  mass 
of  architectural  device  was  really,  when  complete^ 
in  a  vertical  above  the  passage  marks  below. 

But  then  what  object  did  these  large  inclined 
stones  serve  1 

Some  writers  have  suggested, '  to  relieve  the  roof 
'  of  the  entrance  passage  from  the  enormous  weight 
'  it  has  to  bear  of  aJl  the  upjxir  parts  of  the  Pyni- 
'  mid.'  But  Colonel  Howard  Vyae  very  properly 
rebukes  these  authors,  acodeoucians  and  good 
mathematical  mechanicians  though  they  may  have 
been,  for  not  perceiving  that  the  position,  close 
imder  the  sloping  aide  of  the  Pyramid,  secures  to 
these  pent^roof-forming  stones,  their  having  veiy 
little  weight  to  bear.  Moreover,  if  connected  with 
the  entrance  paaaage  at  all,  it  is  only  at  its  outer 
end,  where  the  pressure  is  leoet ;  ' 
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Bftge  dips  Bouthwarda  at  an  angle  of  26°  27', — Uie 
basal  liue  of  tlie  inclined  roof'Stcmes  runs  hori' 
iontally  southward,  and  would  therefore  rapidly 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  passage ; 
even  if  it,  the  boeal  line,  were  to  be  continacd 
fijrther  than  where  we  now  behold  it ;  but  that  is 
not  the  caae.  for  the  Colonel  aftsures  his  readers  that 
there  is  ordinary  course- masonry,  inuncdiately  at 
the  back  of  the  present  gable-cud  blocks  wc  sec. 

Mechanically,  then,  these  mutually  sloping-to- 
eacb-other  blocks  appear  to  be  useless ;  and  would 
bare  been  so  architecturally  also  in  the  perfect  days 
of  the  Pyramid,  ii^  as  most  probable,  or  rather  qmte 
certain,  they  were  then  hidden  under  the  outside 
cent  of  the  casing-stones  of  the  whole  structuxe. 
Wbat,  then,  could  they  have  been  inserUxl  for  ? 

We  can  only  su^^st,  inductively  again  from 
what  we  have  observed  for  ourselves,  that  they  were 
intended  *  to  add  additional  force  during  the  Fyra- 
'  niid's  latter  days  of  decay,  to  the  indication  that 
'  oppofute  to  them — or  dmonwards  through  the  floor 
'  of  the  entrance  passage,  and  between  the  two 
'  diagonal  points  of  its  walls — ia  a  shaft  leading  to 
'  a  most  important  and  probably  watcr-fumishod 
'  chamber  of  the  buildera  of  the  Pyramid ;  not  in- 
'  deed  supplied  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile,  as  some 
'  have  thougltt^  but  by  the  same  general  infUtradon 
'  through  the  rock,  wliich  fills  the  sepulchral  well  in 
'  King  Shafre's  tomb.'  jVnd  we  are  ratber  confirmed 
in  the  notion  of  »uch  a  chamber  existing  in  the 
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locality,  both  by  Plate  x.,  which  shows  three  im- 
portaDt  astronomical  intersections  in  the  indicated 
direcliou,  and  also  by  remembering  the  many 
fragments  of  diorite  mixed  up  with  the  ancient 
rabbiah  on  the  nortliem  or  neighbouring  edge  of  tho 
hill,  and  nnoonncctable  with  anything  yet  seen  by 
any  modem  man  within  the  Great  Pyramid. 

If  there  really  exists  such  a  chamber,  the  history 
of  the  monument  will  bo  written  far  more  completely 
after  its  discovery,  than  before  ;  but  meanwhile,  as 
we  know  of  no  one  Ukely  to  undertake  the  search, 
and  have  exhausted  all  our  own  small  stock  of 
mcona, — it  la  our  duty  now  to  make  what  literary 
nM  we  con  of  the  materials  already  collected ;  and 
of  which  the  portioo  now  newly  added,  amounts  to 
a  larger  maaa  of  PjTaraid  detail,  than  was  ever 
before  diaciused  iu  a  seiious  manner. 


CHAPTER  IL 

NAUBS  AND  DATES  OF  THE  BUILDERa 

In  the  first  edition  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinnm'B 
important  publication  on  the  Ancient  Sgypticuu, 
but  which  particular  edition  ia  only  now  to  be  lead 
for  illusttating  the  advance  since  made  both  by  tfao 
author  and  his  science, — in  that  edition,  we  say,  of 
1836  A.D.>  there  is  a  well-reasoned-out  theoretical, 
or  purely  literary,  conclusion  that  the  builder,  or 
the  king  over  the  builders,  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
was  Suphis ;  otherwise  and  variouBly  called — accord- 
ing to  inflections  used  by  different  interpretera  and 
nations — Chufls,  Shofo,  Khufo,  Saophia,  and  Cheops; 
or  the  second  royal  personage  in  Manetho's  fourth 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 

Now  at  the  time  of  Sir  Gardner's  publication. 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  had  not  yet  begun  any  of  his 
celebrated  excavations,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  published  opinion  when  he  did 
80  b^;in.     Amongst  the  most  delightful  and  satis- 
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factory  mstancea,  therefore,  of  theoiy  confirmed  by 
fact,  must  it  be  classed,  that  wheu, — within  a  year 
after  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  book  had  appeared 
elsewhere, — Colonel  Howard  Vyse  broke  his  way 
through  solid  masonry  into  the  '  chambers  of  con- 
*  struction'  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  thereby  saw 
things  never  intended  by  the  builders  to  be  seen 
until  the  final  rain  of  the  long-Iaeting  monument;^ 
he  percdveil  rude  paintings  or  red  crayon  markings 
on  some  of  the  blocks  of  stonea ;  and  having  had 
them  copied  by  various  hands,  and  transmitted  to 
the  learned  Mr.  Samuel  Birch  of  the  British  Museum, 
— that  expericncetl  Egyptologist  pronounced  them 
to  be  ancient  quarry-marks ;  and  found  amongst 
them  tho  ovtU  of  King  Suphis,  or  Shofo,  or  Khul^  ; 

Also,  these  two  royal  ovals,  [J-^^^T^ 
lirTf  'TS/'  ^^  which  the  first  is  certainly  pr<^ 
nounccd  by  authority  to  read  Sen-suphis,  Nu-saphis, 
Nu-Sbofo,  or  Knemu<Rhufvi ;  and  the  lost  is,  I 
believe,  acccptwl  aa  the  same  name  written  short,  or 
Knemn  or  Nu  only :  equally  therefore  alluding 
to  tho  same  man ;  vis.,  a  brother  of  Shofo,  also 
a  king,  and  a  co-regent  with  him  in  the  fourth 
dynasty. 

These  three  ovals  arc  the  only  ones  that  have  been 
found  in  any  part  of  the  Great  FjTnmid ;  and  that 
they  really  exist  in  the  chambera  of  coostmction 
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Uiera,  as  described  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyae,  is 
testified  to  by  the  first  page  of  tbe  third  folio  volume 
of  large  plates  by  Dr.  Lcpsiua ;  where  that  acholatiy 
and  in-thc-ficld-experienced  philosopher  has  had  the 
ortginnl  red  markings  on  the  stone  re-copiod  by  his 
own  artists,  and  has  given  the  oval  of  Shofo  upon 
an  extra  krge  scale,  followed  by  those  of  Nu  and 
Nu-Shofo  on  a  smaller  size; 

A  name  erroneousli/  advocated. 

The  testimony,  then,  of  the  Great  Pyramid  itself 
is  simply  for  Shofo  and  Nu  or  Ku-Shofo ;  and  had^ 
wc  thought,  been  allowed  by  every  one,  until 
Chevalier  Bunscn,  in  bis  second  volume  of  B^p^s 
Place  in  Universal  History,  p.  161,  made  Sha&e^ 
Shafra,  Sephres,  Chcphrenea  or  Chabxyes, — iu  hiero- 
glyphics thus,  F'^  @  Oj> — ^  principal  King  of 

the  Great  Pyramid ;  introducing  his  ova!,  and  his 
alone,  into  the  text,  p.  161  ;  'for  Shaira,*  says  he^ 

•  must  either  have  completed  the  upper  part,  or  at 
'  least  have  cased  and  arranged  the  upper  chambersv 

*  of  the  Great  Pyramid' 

Now  here  is  very  positive  language,  and  from  a 
man  of  pre-eminent  fame  as  a  literary  philosopher ; 
we  inquire,  thcrcforo,  from  him  himself,  whence  his 
reason  for  adding  so  notably  to  the  Pyramid's  testi- 
mony about  its  regal  authors ;  and  find  it  in  the 
next  line  to  be, — '  This  is  the  only  way  of  explain- 
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'  ing  hia  (Shafre'a)  title  "  the  Great  of  the  Pyramid," 
'  and  the  statement  of  Diodorus  about  Chabr^'es,  aa 
'  well  as  the  ignorance  of  the  bistorinna  whom  Pliny 

*  consulted,  and  of  which  he  complains,  as  to  who 

*  really  built  it  (the  Great  Pyramid).     Shafra's  title 

*  again,  would  be  moat  appropriate,  if  he  completed 
■  it.  The  king  who  actually  completed  this  Pyra- 
'  mid  might  with  perfect  right  be  called  the  Qreat 

*  of  the  Pyramid.' 

With  aU  deference  for  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment, wo  cannot  look  on  the  whole  of  it  as  proof; 
certainly  not  of  that  simple  and  straightforward  kind 
which  the  Pyramid's  mctrological  theory  has  hitherto 
been  receiving  from  a  close  and  searching  examina- 
tion of  the  monument  itecl£  In  another  part  of  the 
eminent  Teutonic  achoWa  deeply -read  work  (vol.  i. 
p.  163),  we  are  indeed  informed  that  '  liistory  docs 
'  not  admit  of  the  cogent  proof  of  mathematics, 
'  precisely  because  her  province   is  an   iniiuittrly 

*  higher  one,  that  of  mental  and  moral  conviction/ 
Bnt  even  on  these  latter  grounds,  so  far  as  we 
undetstand  them,  it  may  reasonably  be  suggested 
that,  because  '  PUny,'  as  above  mentioucfl,  com- 
plained of  the  historians  he  consulted  not  knowing 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  he,  Pliny,  docs  not 
thereby  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favour  of  a  new 
and  particular  name  recently  produced  by  Chevalier 
Bnnsen ;  and  as  to  what  Diodorus,  whom  Bunsen  else* 
where  calls  '  the  bewildered  antl  bewildering,'  say* 
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about  Chabryes,~tbe  etatement  is  inserted  on  page 
1 2  5  of  Buusen's  own  book,  aa  due  to  Herodotus ;  and 
a  few  pages  farther  on  the  name  is  identified  with 
Shafra,  and  Shafra  again  with  Kuemu-Khufu ;  or, 

in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  |^— ^  Q  q).  which  has 

never  been  found  inside  die  Great  Pyramid,  is  made 

the  same  with  Tji^    ^  Sj-  which  has  been 

found  there,  and  ia  perfectly  different  in  all  its 
symbols  but  one. 

Hence  we  cannot  really  discover  any  force  in  the" 
claeraca),  and  lesa  in  the  monumental,  reasons  iiithcrto 

cited  for  making  Shafre,  i.€^  L— ^  S  OJ,  the  chief 

builder  or  completer  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and 
the  sole  remainder  of  Chevalier  Bunscn's  proof  must 
rest  on  his  interpreting  correctly  that  peculiar  title 
of  SLBiK'a,  which  be  renders  '  the  Great  of  ih« 

*  Pyramid;'  for  though,  in  a  following  paragraph, 
speaking  of  the  Queen's  and  Ring's  chambers  in  Uio 
Great  Pyramid,  the  Chevalier  states  with  the  most 
complete  positivism,  '  Shafra  converted  the  former 

*  into  the  apartment,  and  made  the  upper  one  his 

*  sepulchral  chamber,  as  appears  from  his  having 
'  had  his  sarcophagus  introduced  into  it,' — ^yet  all 
this  is  mere  assertion,  without  one  particle  of  addi- 
tional evidence  tending  to  angle  out  Shafra  moro 
than  any  one  else  in  all  Egyfitian  history  ns  having 


IZEB 


■^v 


tmuB  A 

ft  pymuJa  {a 

CGftam, 

i^  'At  Ormt  y  CU 
But  boA  8ir ' 
gljrplust  of 

•  M«  Zu/^ /yontf  Z  the  fcU  i 
be  real^  a  ^tanow  or  •nvlloi 
Hbad  been  ta^  far  ia  tla 
BoUi  tlicae  latter  aathnntiwy  too^  jiiiriflhafu  ia  the 
fifth  dynaatx ;  mabag  Ua  nfnMnt  tka  Sqihne  of 

Hanetho;  •nArmrrmm  ■■liMiiiilMtt.rf A^^— — »^ 

panage  of  the  iccentij  dieuuraad  gnaite  aid  via- 
gonitc  boildipg  near  the  8;Aini,  eithca  Ifaeteaobor 
temple  of  King  Shafre  &om  Lis  statue  dnlr  suDed 

1^-^  ^q^  being  foaiid  there  (see  ToLL  chap.  xii)j 

— coonecta  that  monardi  In  a  practical  numncr,  and 
equally  whether  he  was  of  the  foortli,  fiftli,  or  any 
other  dyuasty, — with  the  second,  and  not  the  Great, 
Pyramid. 
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Hence,  monumentally,  or  according  to  any 
ing  or  knovm  direct  evidence  of  the  moamuenl 
Pyramids  and  others — Shofo  and  Nu-Shofo  were 
the  only  kings  who  had  to  do  with  the  boilding  of 
the  Great  Pyraxoid  ;  and  they  both  belonged  to  tho 
fourth  dynasty  according  to  the  testimony  of  every 
modem  Egyptol(^cal  author,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Manetha*  Let  us  now  therefore  apply  our 
own  monumental  and  astronomicai  date  from  vol  iii. 
Division  IL  to  that  dynasty,  and  see  how  it  then 
comports  with  received  chronologies  of  £^pt.  In 
the  following  tabic,  accordingly,  the  first  twenty,  out 
of  Manutho's  thirty,  dynasties  of  kings  subsequent 
to  Mencs,  have  their  dat^  entered  against  them 
according  to  the  several  authorities  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  each  column  : — 


'  One  mMlern  writer,  Uuleed.  tuti  to  be  nMptod.  vix,.  He 
Bojr,  in  hia  *  IVitAtiitn  An.  tlit  fhrATiolAgy  of  SiriMlio  MoouiBftliti^  ' 
*  uaoiMtraLiiif,'  thai  lliu  Et^yptian  Dju:utit«  of  UjkDitliO  kro  rvcbrds  of 
'  Aiitm-;(n>l«giral  Nili-  Ohnenatinni  vhiob  h*v»  hoen  oontiuocd  ta  tlw 
'  PrMOTit  Time '  (LuAiton  »nd  Cwro,  1863,  printed  privtUly) :  tor  tbia 
subtle  And  ingcnioua  theorut,  witli  H  good  knovlodgo  of  matbctnAticai 
and  of  eitMMiv«  u  w«U  m  Twiod  uul  quaint  reailiu^  inwrt*  aemrtMo 
kingi'  oamt9  into  m«U  of  tfa*  two  fint  dynMtic«  dowaward  fr«n 
Meii<«;  and  makM  tbe  Mcood  auch  dynastir  iimliiile  tbc  UAmua  of 
Manetho't  fourth  ;  wliile  be  oamplctei  the  wbalo  (Egyptian  hiatoiy 
dcwD  to  tbc  tutt(  «f  thv  I'd-tiana  in  tweatj-two  dyaa«ti«a,  to  place  of 
MauiTtWii  thirty.  But  tbeu,  a^ua.  the  very  title-page  indicain  aotne 
new  thnoty  with  ngtjil  to  Mancthn  not  a  little  revohitioBuy  in  iti 
diancter,— «•  yet  oaaabacribed  to,  ao  fai  »•  we  uiii  leam,  by  a  MOOtkd 
Hid ivi dial.— ^ad  not  traceable  tbrough'any  wnoa  of  alleged 
tncnla,  in  to  far  ■■  onr  auuntnatton  ol  them  bat  extended. 
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BlAimHO's  EOTFTUir  Dthastub, 
DaXXB  AMD  DUKATIOH  Of  TBI  TIBn  TWXHTT,  AOOOBOIXO  TO 

TABIOlIS  AUTU0KITIB3. 


DEl/pplllU' 

CbcTalliT 

B.  V.  'LaBt, 

Vr.  0«biirn , 

Tlia  molt 

I)r.L«I»lni' 

DannFii, 

BIrQiiilDec 

-  Hod.  HH- 

of 

*4vMlC«d 

'LaClcn 

fpHO 

'  Smilgt- 

PUce," 
voLlf.pp, 

VUkllUHD, 

Inrf  of 

bletulo- 

IL.a.Fi;»le, 
'  Encyt, 

am.' 

savv 
ml.  11.  p.eae 

I.C 

KC. 

B-C 

sa 

BC 

B.P. 

l{ 

6730 

4A00 

38fl2 

3623 

2700 

2429 

M72 

... 

3639 

3434 

2480 

2329 

2{ 

6472 

... 

3639 

3433 

2480 

2429 

6170 

... 

33SS 

3210 

soeo 

2329 

si 

6170 

... 

3338 

3433 

2670 

2329 

49S6 

... 

3124 

3210 

2440 

2229 

*i 

49S6 

4D00 

3134 

3209 

S440 

2228 

4472 

... 

284fl 

3055 

2200 

2t08 

si 

4472 

... 

2S40 

3054 

2440 

2228 

4254 

... 

2692 

2»48 

1660 

2108 

«j 

... 

... 

2744 

3054 

2200 

2107 

... 

2546 

2M« 

2060 

IMS 

l{ 

'.1 

2692 

4847 

1600 

tit 

... 

... 

2622 

2926 

ISOO 

4*« 

sj 

... 

2622 

S&36 

1800 

«Ad 

..< 

2380 

2792 

1650 

f  *■ 

9{ 

... 

2674 

31054 

SSOO 

2107 

... 

... 

2566 

»4S 

1750 

1959 

to| 

... 

... 

26B6 

... 

... 

1959 

ll{ 

2423 

2»26 

S200 

2107 

2380 

2782 

S060 

1969 

ix{ 

S43S 

... 

2380 

£761 

2060 

■  ■■ 

««« 

2167 

2636 

1930 

19S9 

13  { 

"!! 

... 

2130 

2634 

1920 

■  *' 

■  ■  t 

1654 

222S 

1626 

1800 

U 

... 

2167 

2287 

2080 

, 

... 

1684 

1777 

>■* 

1674 

16 

2101 

2647 

SOBO 

... 

1S42 

... 

■  «« 

1900 

IS' 

.„ 

■  >i 

1842 

'>k 

*rt 

■I. 

... 

■  •■ 

1691 

1777 

1600 

1909 

17 

*4J 

141 

1684 

1776 

... 

... 

1691 

162« 

... 

... 

18 

... 

... 

1601 

1626 

16S0 

1674 

... 

'-> 

1443 

1409 

1326 

... 

19 

1314 

1323 

1443 

1400 

1324 

■■• 

... 

..1 

1268 

1300 

1233 

1314 

»l 

... 

1S69 

1299 

1232 

1314 

... 

... 

lOSl 

L116 

llSlS 

... 

▼OU  III. 
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Remembering  then,  that  our  astronomical  date 
for  the  building  of  tho  Pyramid  was  2170  B.C,  wo 
find,  on  referring  to  the  above  table,  that  there  is 
only  one  of  tlic  authorities^  within  tho  allied 
|>eriod  of  whose  fourth  dynasty,  that  date  is  in- 
cluded. Our  result  is  indeed  just  outside  that  of 
Sir  Gardner  AVillcinson  and  Mr.  Lane,  lazgely  differ^ 
ent  from  Clievalier  Hansen,  more  so  still  from  Dr. 
Lepftius,  and  entirely  irreconcilable  with  M.  Kenan 
and  Mariette  Bey.  But  we  cannot  on  tliat  accouDt 
^ve  up  our  astronomico-architcctural  determina- 
tion of  tho  Pyramid's  date,  seeing  that  it  rests  on 
80  large  a  mass  of  obeervationa  at  the  Pyramid 
itself ;  and  is  far  more  direct  and  cogent  ia  charac- 
ter than  the  series  of  indistinct  literary  probal>ilitiea 
dcrircd  from  a  subsequent  age,  out  of  which  the 
early  chronicles  of  Egj-pt  have  been  attempted  to 
be  elaborated,  by  the  world-famoua  writers  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  on  which,  also,  they  have  hitherto  arrived 
at  so  littlo  agreement  among  themselves. 

Let  us  ascertain,  however,  inqnivingly,  what  those 
authors'  foundations  are.  Early  Egyptian  monarchic 
as  every  one  knows,  arc  alwajra  arranged  in  dynas- 
ties ;  what  are  these  dynasties  T 

They  first  appear  by  name  in  the  work  of  Manetho, 
the  Eg)'ptian  priest  of  Scbeunytus,  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  280B.a;  or  nearly  ahnudred 
years  after  the  last  reputed  dynas^  had  expired 
u  uder  Ncotancbo  il,  and  four  thousand  years  after  the 
first  is  reported  to  have  begun  under  Menea    The 
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'  dynastiM*  mc^  have  fianed  a  vode  of  amtnp'niE. 
or  taUdiig  ftboofc  dHv  past  Idnp  al«»i  in  Togoe 
amoBg  tiie  EjgyplMB  pbeM ;  or  4ef  «^  haw 
been  so  amnged  Sat  by  M— »«**^  hiiBKU^«|iart 
of  a  «iamor*fli  firtaftw,  to  oaUe  his  new  Gtrau 
pciiioe,  Pioienqr*  to  aoqnin  thenifay  mon  only  a 
bKnr»-«7e  view,  zather  than  a  deqi  loMnHedgcv  at 
the  history  of  tlw  ancient  knd  of  Egfpt  Cotain 
it  is  that  Bohaeqaeat  critica  hare  boeo  mnch  ponded 
to  define  a  dyzua^  in  Egyptian  lusCory,  so  little  ia 
there  oflea  to  diotingaish  between  the  last  king  of 
a  fonner,  and  the  first  long  of  &  foUoTin^  drnaaty ; 
or  to  Rhow  why  a  dynastic  aepuatioD  ahoold  hav* 
been  made  between  them. 

Cvrtaiii  is  it  also  tliat  dynasties  are  never  alinded 
to  in  hit-roglyphlLS  of  regal  Danie&  Hence,  when 
hicrolo^sts  pfocUutn  that  they  have  found  such  and 
such  a  dynasty  on  '  the  monumeuts,'  they  mean, 
that  they  have  read  the  names  of  the  kings  in  the 
engraved  ovals  there,  and  found  some  of  them  some- 
thing more  or  less  simUar  to  certain  of  the  Grecized 
DHues  in  one  of  Manetho'a  dynasties.  Bat  there 
wan,  00  the  monument,  nothing  abont  tho  dynasty. 
either  in  name  or  number.  And,  as  two  of  the 
modem  interpreters  seldom  read  a  hieroglyphic 
ptccisely  tho  same, — and  a  loi^  amoont  of  latitude 
ia  allowed  between  what  they  do  read,  find  what  is 
written  Id  the  scraps  of  Qreek  treatiBes  (through 
which  abne  whatever  iragments  of  Manetbo's 
original  work  still  exist,  have  come  down  to  us),~- 
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WO  need  not  wonder  at  different  authorities  often 
varying,  ns  into  which  dynnaty  of  literary  invention 
to  put  such  ftnd  such  an  oval,  cartouclie,  escutchoon, 
or  hieroglyphic  royal  signature  found  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  yet  complacently  declaring,  both  that 
that  dynasty  is  found  on  the  monuments,  and  that 
the  Monuments  confirm  Manotho's  dynasties  or  lists. 

Again,  even  when  agreeing  as  to  the  number  of 
the  Manethoan  dynasty  to  which  a  particular  mona- 
mental  oval  shall  be  assigned,  the  modem  hiero- 
logist  authorities  arc  by  no  means  always  at  one,  as 
to  what  name  to  call  the  said  dynasty  by  ;  whether 
to  attacli  it  to  Tanis,  Memphis,  This,  or  somo  oth^  m 
city ;  and  to  aay,  whether  its  sovereign  and  his  . 
officers  were  Lower  Egyptians,  AmaJekitea,  Fhilis- 
tian-Shepherds,  Thebans,  or  perhaps  even  N^roee ; 
and  whether  one  d}'na8^  was  con  tern poranoous  ^ 
with,  subsequent,  or  anterior,  to  some  other.  Oc- 
casionally, too,  the  same  author  makes  a  change  in 
hia  previous  arrangements,  on  account  of  some 
newly  discovered  fact;  and  then  the  amonnt  of 
such  change  is  a  fair  mcasime  of  the  certainty  of  the 
science  professed  ;  as  when  Bonsen,  voL  iiL  p.  10, 
shifts  the  construction  of  the  Lake  of  Mosris,  at  one 
Btroke  of  his  pen,  &om  the  first  king  of  the  sixth 
dynasty  to  the  fourth  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

While  as  an  example  of  the  different  conclusions 
of  acknowledged  Egyptcl(^ta  on  one  and  the  same 
inscribed  or  sculptured  remain,  the  following  extract 
may  be  quoted  : — 
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3So 


'FettiD&the 
'  pabficstiaB, 

*  notioo,  wtiA  I  iamad 

*  the  mcBiQiBBte  of  H 
'  the  H jkan  {/omrtttntk  J^—^)  ;  oA^  wiArrI 

*  to  refer  them  to  a  poiod  — Krior  to  1^  of  Meaes 

*  i^rtt  dymaMy),  bj  reMoo  ol  tfaeir  certssfy  gveat 
'  bat  not  inexpiieftfalew  peeoliiiiikB ;  I  had  dmdy 
'  ezplaiDed  tfaoD  m  tmmfB  ■>  ecatcBpanaeoDB 
'  kings  of  the  eigUeemA  rfywiiy*— <Dk.  Lmna' 
Letters  from  Sgypi,  pL  til.) 

Hune  are  merely  iftedineDS  of  a  veiy  amall  onler 
of  diacoToies,  aaecctaiiied  while  twtiag — from  a 
mccfaaaical  point  of  view — Uie  degree  of  idiaiice  to 
be  plAc«d  on  the  aaseitioos  of  aonie  ooe  or  anocher 
verj  fint'tate  ^yptologirt,  wlieii  be  aawata  tSut  be 
bas  found  HUch  and  socfa  an  bistocieal  fact  on  the 
EDonumentB ;  and  that  it  most  therefore  be  admitted 
by  all  the  vorld.  Bat  the  methods  of  Egyptolo^^Bta 
have  been  most  extauiTelj  examined  by  Sir  George 
Curnewall  Lewis.*  from  a  r^rammarian  point  of  Wcw ; 
and  have  unhappily  led  him  to  cotuddcr— that, '  the 
'  openttioDa  of  Bnnsen  and  other  modern  critics  upon 

*  the  ancient  histoty  of  Eg)'pt,  rather  reaemble  the 
'  manipulation  of  the  l>alance-sboet  of  an  insolvent 
'  company  by  a  dexterous  accountant  (who,  by 
'  tranafers  of  capital  to  income,  by  the  supprcsaion 

*  or  tnns^Meition  of  items,  and  by  the  alteration  of 
'  bad  into  good  debts,  can  convert  a  deficiency  into 
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*  tt  surplus),  than  the  conjecturca  of  a  spcculatiTe 
'  hiatorian,  who  undertakes  to  tnmsmato  legend 
'  iuto  history. 

*  ^gyp^^^^'g?'''  continues  Sir  George,  '  has  an 
'  tustoricol  method  of  ita  own.    It  recognises  none 

*  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  ;  the  extent  of  its 
'  demands  on  our  credulity  is  ahiiost  unbounded. 
'  Even  the  writers  on  ancient  Italian  ethnology  are 
'  moderate  and  tnmc  in  their  by]jothe.4C8,  compared 

*  with  the  Egyptologists,  Under  their  potent  l<^c, 
•all  identity  disappears;  everything  is  subject  to 

*  become  anything  but  itself.  Succ^givc  dynostiea 
'  become  contemporary  dynasties ;  one  king  becomes 

*  anotiier  king,  or  several  other  kings,  or  a  fmctaon 

*  of  another  king  ;  one  name  becomes  another  name ; 

*  one  number  becomea  another  number  ;  one  place 
'  becomes  another  place.' 

Among  examples  to  iUustnite  his  asscrtionB,  the 
Right  Honoamblo  Baronet  cites  the  opiniona  of 
both  Baron  Buiiseu  and  Dr.  Lepslus,  regarding  that 
potent  name  in  Egyptian  antiquity,  Sosoatris ;  and 
finds  at  last  these  two  leading  Egyptologists, 
'  though  differing  in  other  respects,  agree  in  think- 
'  ing  that  Scsostris  is  not  Sesosths.'    'But  here 

*  their  agreement  stops.  Chie  assigns  Sesostris  to 
'  what  is  called  the  Old,  the  other  to  what  is  called 
'  the  New  Empire,  separating  his  respective  dates 
'  by  an  interval  of  3793  years.  What  should  we 
'  think,  if  a  new  school  of  writers  on  the  history  of 
'  France,  entitling  themselves  Francologiata,  were  to 
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'  arise,  in  nrhich  one  of  the  leadin/;  critics  were  to 

*  deny  that  Louis  xiv.  lived   In  the  serenteentlk 

*  century,  and  were  to  identify'  him  with  Hercoles, 

*  or  Homulus,  or  Cyras,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or 

*  Oeasar,  or  Charlemagne ;   while  another  leading 

*  critic  of  the  same  school,  agreeing  in  the  rejection 

*  of  the  received  hypothesb  aa  to  Ids  being  the  auc- 

*  ceaaor  of  Louia  xnt,  were  to  identify  liim  with 
'  Napoleon  i.,  or  Louis  Nu[wleou  V 

Even  the  method  of  interpreting  hieroglyphics 
according  to  the  principles  of  Voung  and  Champol- 
licm,  ia  attacked  root  and  branch  &om  the  same 
gtammariau  point  of  view  by  the  late  learned  mem- 
ber of  the  Palmcrstonian  Government  ;  and  he 
inaista  that  it  is  to  be  described  only  as  *  the  uncer- 
'  tainty  of  uncertain  conjectures  built  upon  other 

*  uncertain  conjectures.'  But  here  we  can  by  no 
means  fully  agree  with  the  distinguished  clasuc ; 
and  can  only  imagine  him  to  have  arrived  at  such 
extremo  opinions,  by  attending  solely  to  tho  pointa 
of  diveiguncc  amongst  Egj'ptologiats  and  hierolo- 
giats.  These  are  sufficiently  wide,  and  frequent  too, 
to  take  away  from  aU  their  announccmenta  the 
podtivo  trust  that  waa  for  long  accorded  to  them ; 
and  by  referring  to  Baron  Ituusen  himself,  voL  i 
p.  479,  we  may  iostantly  see  the  amount  of  license 
with  which  he  would  indulge  himself,  when  inter- 
preting old  Egypt  :  for  tlio  following  series  of 
English  words  ia  given  as  being,  each  and  every 
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one  of  them,  equally  the  true  lendeiing  of  the 
Egyptian  sound  sr,  viz. : — 

Aounetopard. 
adieep. 
a  vpike. 

a  apeoiea  of  dook. 

flre. 

to  distribate, 

an  arro*. 

a  chief,  a  noble. 

to  drink. 

a  flabellom. 

cbeeaa? 

But  though  there  be  some  points  extremely  un- 
settled even  Btill  among  the  Egyptologists,  that 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  very  great  number  o£ 
points  on  which  they  are  either  perfectly,  or  alxnoat^ 
agreed ;  and  do  produce  nearly  identical,  and  those 
sensible,  phrases  out  of  the  same  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription. 

Similarly  too,  in  the  vexed  subject  of  the  dynas- 
ties, they  form  at  least  a  something  tangible  on  the 
surface  of  the  dark  waters  of  old  historic  literature ; 
they  do  assist  the  memory  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
there  is  not  anything  else  to  refer  to  for  first  ideas 
in  these  distant  times ;  and,  that  some  portion  of 
them  has  tolerable  certainty,  we  subjoin  herewith, 
^st,  the  designations  of  the  nineteen  earlier  dynas- 
ties ;  and  second,  the  names  of  their  kings,  aa  given 
by  the  leading  authors  of  the  most  opposite  views 
in  various  schools  of  hierology. 
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KiHCB*  Nahss  in  Uakxtho's  riBST  NntETEEN  Dtkastib. 


b 

KwhUh 

1 

In 

BoDatii. 

Kuw, 

I.qitiB^ 

OodBv 

wtn^ 

1 

AMbbh. 

ToLU 

VaLlT. 

■Z«Bl(A«h.' 

WOkliiaoa. 

(Mm. 

Kanai. 

■anL 

Hmim. 

Mama. 

MeiMa. 

Meaaa. 

AUkotU. 

At«t 

Atliatlilal. 

AtluiUila. 

JAIlKiQiiikI 
1    ottMia.    f 

nniiiBMiM 

V 

Senkgnet. 

Bwnwnto'l 

AthotiaS. 

KenkaiiM. 

Dttielilic*. 

UMpbtidM. 

HIebldiM. 

.... 

DiaUaa. 

(iBipbaa. 

■  -  .  * 

Pamidui. 

Ulaphala. 
■labia. 

»•■■ 

Srancmpwi. 
Bleiwchei. 

.... 

.... 

Semampaaa. 
Blaiwiibaa. 

BooUioa. 

Efttaehoi. 

Boatbea. 

Caehon. 

K^SChOL 

.... 

Kaleehoa. 

at  *  - 

sumsm. 

BinothiU. 

.... 

.... 

BlnoUiria. 

Tlu, 

Tlaa. 

t- 

BetlMMa. 

"!! 

.... 

BaUwDM. 

Ch«ii««. 

.. 

.... 

Chalna. 

.1  .  . 

Maphttdittw. 

!!.! 

Napharahaiwi. 

Beaoebria. 

.... 

BewMbilA 

Clianeres. 

.... 

.... 

CbcnarCB. 

HeolMrophM. 

lUtatkar. 

MfntiHmlri 

Meoharophaa. 

ShofoiAd  1 
otban.     ; 

AobM. 

Toaortho*. 

Ehufo. 

BtoCkhotAna. 

TowrUma. 

TmiL 
ifewelull. 

An. 
Baaarenn. 

Ooaonnlaa. 
Haiea. 

Tyrta. 
Heaocbila. 

Sorpbtt. 

Saliim. 

AnoTphla. 

aon*^ 

s- 

ToasttMli. 

Sanefrq. 

Blrioa. 

Toaeriaalt. 

'"  ■ ' 

AelMs. 

Bauueier. 

KbDQboa   1 
QDenroa.    ) 

Acbes. 

BephnilB. 

RaBeaemukar 

tiyoti*. 

Bapboria. 

KuplMni. 

Aakun. 

BlyrM. 

Serpheraa. 

. '  > ' 

AuBi  KuC 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Bent 

.... 



.... 

BoiiL 

Khvfo. 

Baophlal. 

Bori* 

abofo. 

Sotk. 

Baphlsl. 

NuniKhnni. 

SaopMaS. 

BnpbiA 

NnabofO. 

SnpiiLi. 

Snphli  S. 

Kar. 

Menkhana  I. 

Bopbila(I). 

Heukera     ) 
and  othan  f 

Ifn-aiqiUi. 

«■ 

Uencherei. 

Henkan. 

Uenkbenal. 

Heucbnraa. 

Nepbarcbana 

lUtOlMK. 

Raneferkan. 

Panuuaa. 

RatoUaa. 

Sanobila. 

Bicbeiii. 

Bwbaf. 

Blchetia. 

.... 

.... 

Ssbwebei««. 

.... 

Hebercbetaa. 

.... 

-. .. 

Humpttali. 

.... 

TbuDptbia. 

.... 

UtarchBTM. 

Dsakul 

Uiercbarea. 

UaercberH. 

Uaanliana. 

Sephn*. 

Benefra. 

Scphrea. 

Hba&«. 

TstdMW. 

SevbacLttet. 

Riaefarkar  1. 
Bnneferkar  1. 

Nepberehana. 
Sldrea. 

— 

SaphTM. 
HtnclMtaa. 

Chem. 

BaUtkuZ 

Cherea. 

Bathnnt. 

Baacferkar  8. 

Bathurea. 

VaDCbwa. 

Harmaran. 

Uencbarea. 

TaDohiraa. 

Bacferkar. 

Tanchewa. 

»< 

OmiQi. 

Kaania. 
Ranafeikali. 
—  nafeikar. 
Nflhikar. 

.... 

OOUCH. 

.... 

EIneftriur. 

Merenia. 

.... 

.... 

Hamankar 
Tata. 

Uuaa. 

— 
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Koto^a  Naiou — cohUhvii/-                                            ^^H 

1 

IbMIlM 

a«M, 

b«Mal- 

eM*Mt 

mniM 

^^^^^M 

i 

4fWM. 

Vitu. 

TaLt*. 

■  »—. yt— t. 

wiutoiM. 

OUn». 

1 

OOma 
ffMoh 

VtfL 

Ktekita. 

PUuMl. 

ManOuuipUi  1 

TaU 

rape. 

Cbtra*. 

Bottl*. 

Oonnt 

«■ 

ruofc 

Kltaktt. 

Ptal«l«a. 

jHII«kri*     t. 

■  -  .. 

^^1 

Vaatlmniitilt 

•  ■  *  ■ 

.... 

HanUoofU*  1 

.... 

.... 

^^^^H 

Kttoktla. 

.  .  ,. 

mUkriA 

.... 

.... 

^^^H 

'i 

TOXInM       I 

.... 

XMpimaa. 

.... 

.... 

^1 

{    T*m1    } 

ll«ati>lM|>i 

ng<MUBu«K 

.... 

bMUtflk 

InpUUa. 

H 

HuitoC 
HaliUb*. 

BitnUf. 

BathlalbK 
ttouptiuknlei 

1  KhaUrr     1 
1     TUM*.    1 

.... 

■anbrfUpl 

MtnxihBnL 

^^^1 

• 
11 

\     7MMt\     i 

.... 

Habscbrw. 

H 

.... 

HMtaT. 

Utitm. 

.... 

EkratoC 

tlMtehnNL 

^^^H 

BMnMw. 

Bolkoiil*. 

.... 

AiDBMa«n«». 

Xtrtmii. 
AcbtboM. 

^^1 

.... 

StMnaBk. 

PMaMlgma. 

.... 

.,,. 

AacDMUfC 

^^^1 

f 

AMMmkal. 

JbMbHwntA 

iMffMSM  1. 

Oatiturn. 

AuingiuM  i. 

^H 

SMMb^ 

AnuMMhat 

IIMMlt. 

Mm*. 

iMDrtMtat 

fiMrtSa. 

Qflfti—ni. 
(Mrtwml 

^H 

" 

l^dMiK 

BMWtMMl. 

-  -  ** 

AnifncniM  (. 

^^^^^^1 

AMW* 

.1  ■* 

*■■«■■■<■» 

J**Uitifc.>>J   4. 

AjmbmimC 

^^^^^1 

iffTTTBL. 

ABWMAa*. 

BifcJarta. 

*•  •• 

HimrnMowl 
telMkiuiAcU. 

akmUifriK 

^H 

f!^} 

BboUon. 

ftpth^ 

HKinoO}. 

f    SkUm 
ui4«tbar 

1  XMthMO- 

H 

^^H^    "** 

IUmoUH. 

Tboora. 

^^1 

.... 

mu-Oajnt. 

ftliMwnl. 

^H 

^1 

.... 

1.    otiwr*. 

.... 

-., 

IflahMnaS 

H 

H 

(  ntOntt  ) 
1    i«»nl    i 

lULhoUtt. 

Mo  Bua«K  i 

AlUUMlllllMi 

-.. 

»IliiM  In 

«luuBt*r 

H 

HB    --•' 

RakliMp-     . 
kM-ud      1 

MMWMMi 

.... 

H 

■  ai> 

TlMk«L 

.... 

.... 

^^^H 

^M 

t 

«>latta. 

SnUlb. 

.... 

^H 

1. .. 

Baon. 

Bum 

■**• 

'.  t. 

^^^^^^1 

^^BH&        >  -  .> 

.■■■ 

AtuMkum. 

ApMkBUL 

..u 

.... 

^^^^H 

^^^^1       >  1 1< 

,,,, 

ApoHte 

Apniiih 

i... 

«!.. 

^^^^H 

^^IHv      ■  ^ " 

'JMiM. 

Aatm. 

..  V  I 

..  4  I 

^^^^^^1 

HI     |l            ,,,. 

A-M            !*■« 

1 

^^1 

^^^^^^B 

J 
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Knro'B  Naus — antUiiMed. 


u 


ir 


ifr 


IW 


(  nsingi  ' 
J     lOrfilB 

nunaa.    . 


J    fbrlBl 


TDtlimoBii. 
AnanophlL 

KepluM. 

LHephia- 
mnthoBli. 
imMti. 
Amenophli. 

Honia. 

Akancherw  I. 

Bathoti*. 

Akmebira*  I. 

Akancheivi  t. 

Anula. 

BuusMa. 

AimuM*. 

HUmn. 

BathiM. 

Aaunuptboi. 
BanuMM. 

AnUIUD80Mi 

HisaTli. 


{ 


TinaksiL 


AabbBpt 

lUapamuib. 

KhamM. 

Aahmai  1, 
Amsnlupt  L 
AihniM. 
Tatniei  I. 

TctmwL 

HatulL 

TstncaS. 
AnMoheptl 

TetmMi. 

Ananhept  3. 
Honia. 
AmeiJicpt  4. 

AL 

■ntL 

AmantDuklL 


TUmuM  1. 
5eUl. 

BuiMat  1 
■anephUtu 

SapliUli. 
Sattl 


raanlDo  l 


(,    re*nl 

Msnttio- 
phlaud 
otboia. 


)    I    AmtMta   ) 

}  i    MulNa-    ^ 


f  Msnttio-  I 
■{  rhiaud  ^ 
(    otbaia.     i 


AmoaU. 
AmaoaphU  1. 
TnttimiMia  1. 
Tnthmoali  1. 
TuUimiwIat. 

Amonophla  1 

TntlUDoato  1. 
Amaflophia  & 

Honu. 


Bamaiasl. 
BeUiocL 

RamaaaMl 
ManopUuh. 

Betkoal. 


B*-ApvL 


AmcBophli  1. 

TntlUDMlaL 
TathmoaUl 
Tnthnoala  S. 

TntiiDoaia  1. 
Amanoidda  L 
Tnthmoala  t, 
AnuDophla  S. 

a. 

TubuXunan. 
Horo*. 


Ramaaawl. 
BethMl. 

BanL  Ifianrnff 
Hanapbtlua. 

Ssthoil. 

HeD.aiptlia«. 
Betlineelithea. 


Amodi. 
AnmnotA  L 
Thothmaal. 
Amna-iKMibat. 
TbotlkSMa  I. 

nothaaal. 

Amooopb  1. 
nuUunaai. 

AmmiDpli  8. 

Horn*. 
RathDtla. 


RsmaaaiL 
SetUi. 

BemaMaS. 

Ptiuh- 

man. 

PUuh- 

man-caap- 


Chatea. 
VaqiknB. 


AcbanM. 


'    Abim»- 
;pU»«al»- 


AL 
Cbalna. 

TaL 


^pUa-Ma*- 
l      Doa. 
Homa 

Bamaaatt. 
SaOot. 


BamaMi 
SIptka. 
Thooria. 


AnMDapttua 
Satboal. 
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An  attentive  examination  of  the  preceding  table* 
will  probably  convin««  any  one,  that  of  all  the 
earlier  d)-nasties,  their  recording  authorities  are  mora 
nnanimous  about  ikie  fourth  than  any  other,  declaring 
it  to  1m  Mcmphitc ;  and  of  the  kings  in  that  dysaatj, 
the  same  voices  arc  more  confinnatoiy  of  the  onoe 
Teal  existence  of  Shofo  and  Na-^hofo,  as  vmamky 

inflected,  or  of  t^^©)  and  }jf^%Tg) 

than  of  any  others. 

Haw  theae  are  the  tro  kings'  names  which  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself  shows  in  the  qnairy-nuute  of 
the  chambers  of  constrnction.     Of  that  there  can  be 

doubt ;  and  the  only  remumog  pfwnibiKty  that 
see,  to  prevent  the  Pyramid's  own  lymbaBfled 
ite  of  2170  B.C.  being  given  to  thoM  km^  md 
their  dynas^,  depends  on  the  following  Moadcm* 
tion : — 

In  several  of  the  bofldings  anmwi  the  Orett 
Pyramid,  Htoncs  have  been  found  vith  hiaogiyphMa 
on  their  lover  aides,  oi  in  anch  a  udca  pa^tioo, 

it  travellers  have  attanintoDaly  declared  thajr ; 
%vt  been  taken  oat  of  an  older  boildin^  and 
over  i^ain  aa  mere  raw  material  in  the  new.  la  it 
nblc  then  that  theae  now  marked  atones  in  the 
Great  P}Tamii3,  and  of  which  the  markingi  an  ofioi 
vpffifle  down,  were  similarly  taken  oat  of  an  oMifr 
building ;  and  that  their  present  employment  may 
therefore  be  of  a  date  long  subaeqiMat  to  the  uuefip- 

>na  and  the  Uvea  of  kings  Bhofo  and  Nn-Sbofo  Y 
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After  rather  Birenuous  efibrta  to  find  Bometlung 
in  this  idea,  wc  have  been  obliged  to  abftsdon  it» 
for  the  following  reiisons  : — 

First,  The  signatures  ore  not  hieroglyphics,  only 
quarry-marks  ;  they  give,  indeed,  approximately  the 
figures  of  the  liicroglyphice,  or  are  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic language  pure  and  unadulterated  ;  and  ore 
not  in  the  enchorial,  demotic,  or  other  forms  of  writ- 
ing subsequently  found  in  use  amongst  the  I^yp- 
tian  people  for  ordinary  purposes  But  quarry-marks 
are  radically  different  thinip  &oim  liieroglyphica,  in 
that  economical  Bense  which  wo  have  shown  ebe* 
where  to  have  ruled  throughout  the  Great  Pyramid 
building,  llicroglyphics,  for  instance,  as  their  name 
importer  must  be  cut,  carved,  or  engraved  into  the 
Btone  ;  always  a  long,  laborious,  and  oxpensiYO  pn> 
cesB)  but  so  attractive  in  appearance  when  executed. 
as  to  have  therefore  ever  been  a  favourite  method 
of  decorating,  as  well  as  '  rendering  vocal,'  Bgyp* 
tian  public  buildlnga  Hence  travellers  have  had 
common  wnse  on  their  side,  when  they  have  deemed 
that  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  carve  hiero- 
glyphics on  the  surface  of  a  large,  well  prepared 
stone,  and  then  turn  that  surface  inwards  and  bury 
it  in  the  composition  of  a  rubble  wall,  side  by  side 
with  ordinary  rougli  stones. 

But  quany-marks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  merely 
the  rudest  outline  imitation  of  hieroglyphic  figures  ; 
linear  daubs  put  on  the  stono  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
or  a  coarse  paint-brush,  and  with  a  freedom  and 
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carekssneas  which  show  tfaoy  could  hardly  have 
occupied  the  artist-workman  more  than  seven 
seconda  each,  in  tho  execution  of  any  rcgnl  name 
Such  is  certainly  the  fall  extent  of  time  which  the 
rode,  tdmofit  ridiculous  representation  of  Ring  Shofo's 
two  walking  birda  (chicks  or  quails),  the  homed  Tiper 
and  sohir  sieve,  in  the  oval  found  by  Howard  Vyae 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  s  chamber  of  conslniction, 
need  have  employed.  Hence,  if  such  works  are 
turned  inwards  when  building  a  wall,  no  offence 
against  economy  is  committed^  especially  if  the 
marks  had  already  been  of  some  otherserrica  Now 
the  service  performed  there,  is  plain  enough,  when 
both  Howard  Vyse  and  Peiring  inform  ub,  that 
these  red  markings  arc  found  only  on  the  Mokat^ 
tarn  limcatonu,  whoHO  blocks  had  to  be  cut  and 
■quoicd  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and,  in- 
deed, of  Bgypt.  Baron  Bunsen,  no  doubt,  in  his  vol. 
ii  p.  164,  tells  OS  that  they,  tho  four  low  flat-cciJcd 
chambers,  'are  all  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  10  inches 
'  high,  and  caned  vnth  yranile^  when  quarry-marks 
might  havo  been  looked  for  in  vain.  But  this  is 
only  another  of  the  great  word-philosophei^a  blun- 
ders wh^i  treating  of  mechanical  facts,  and  of  which 
he  gives  an  additional  instance  in  the  very  next  line 
by  writing — '  above  them  liee  Campbell's  tomb.' 
'  Campbell's  diamher,'  it  Ls,  if  you  like,  i.e,  one  of 
Um  five  chambers  of  construction  bnilt  inside  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  merely  to  be  a  hollow  (unen* 
ttimblc  by  man),  for  reUe\ing  the  ceiling  of  the 
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King's  chamber  from  too  much  weight, — but  *  Camp* 
'  bell's  t&mb'  is  the  name  applied,  by  the  same  ex- 
plorer who  named  the  chamber,  to  that  magnificent 
and  easily  entcrablc  tomb  near  the  Sphinx  ;  a  real 
tomb  with  sculptured  sarcopha^  of  the  age  of  the 
twenty*eixth  dynasty,  and  tota]ly  unconnected  with 
the  Great  Pyramid  in  any  and  every  way. 

The  Campbell's  chamber  too,  would  have  been 
well  worth  more  exact  attention  from  the  celebrated 
philologist ;  for  there  it  is,  that  in  the  highest  of  all 
the  five  chambers  of  construction,  and  far  above  any 
other  known  chamber  in  the  Pyramid,  tlic  oval  of 
8hofb  is  found.  And  his  too,  is  the  only  liable 
oval  in  that  room ;  so  that  if  any  name  were  re- 
quired to  indicate  who  was  '  the  completer  of  the 
'  Pyramid,'  euieiy  that  proud  title,  together  with  its 
supposed  consequent  in  fume, '  the  great  of  the  Pynt- 
*  mid ' — must  be  the  due  of  Shofo,  and  of  no  one  else, 
according  to  tbo  tcetimony  of  the  stones  of  the 
P}'ramid  itself;  and  there  is  no  need  to  bring  in 
any  other  king,  when  his,  Shofo's,  name  is  actually 
written  up  in  the  sole  and  highest  and  most  signi- 
ficant  place>. 

In  our  Plate  xtv.  vol.  il,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
insert  the  quarry -marks  on  the  walls  of  the  chambers 
of  construction,  as  described  by  Howard  Vyse ;  and 
they  will  be  found, — by  attending  to  the  symbolism 
of  granite  and  limestone  in  section, — ^to  appear  on 
limestone-lined  walls  only. 

Hence  we  may  perceive  that  the  ovala  and  red 
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fignrings  ID  the  chambers  of  construction  of  the 
Grejit  Pyramid,  are  merely  passing  daubs  of  quarry- 
marka  connected  with  certain  special  blocks  of  lime- 
stone brought  from  a  distance ;  and  are  markings 
mofit  probably  put  on  at  the  quarries,  while  their  par* 
po»e  was  served  when  the  stones  had  been  safely  con- 
veyed to  the  builders  of  the  Pyramid.  Wherefore, 
though  stones  with  the  quarry-marks  of  Shofo  and 
Nu-yhofo — as  the  reigning  monarclis  of  Egypt — 
might  have  been  subsequently  taken  out  of  an  old 
building  of  their  day,  and  inserted  upside  down  or  in 
any  other  way  into  a  new  edifice  of  a  later  date, — their 
is  no  presRing  economical  reason  why  the  particular 
stones  of  the  cftambers  of  ooTistniction  should  not 
have  been  similarly  misplaced,  as  to  the  meni  read- 
ing of  their  quarry-morka,  at  thuir J^'rsf  aa  well  oa  last 
occasion  of  being  builded  into  a  wall  in  the  time  of 
Kings  Shofo  and  Nu-Shofo. 

Second^  we  may  remark,  that  while  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  builders  of  any  tittle  tomb  in  the 
neighbourhood,  pulling  a  few  atones  out  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  for  thoir  petty  purposes, — it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  fancy  the  builders  of  the  Groat  Pyramid 
supplying  themselves  with  stones  for  their  gigantic 
purpose  out  of  the  comparatively  Lilliputian  tombs, 
temples,  or  any  work  erected  by  man,  either  far  from, 
or  near  to,  them  ;  for  all  such  edifices  would  afibrd 
but  a  drop  to  the  required  bucket  There  is  no 
visible  s>'niptom  too  now,  of  tlie  Great  Pyramid  being 
a  patch-work  building,  made  up  of  heterogeneous 

VOL.  in.  V 
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materials  iu  size,  quality,  and  mtciuled  uses,  oim^  or 
ends ;  but  overytbing,  qu  the  euutrary,  shows  one 
grand  unifonn  idea  to  have  extended  through  the 
vrhole  structure,  and  that  its  materials  wore  pro- 
cured by  appUcatioa  to  nature,  or  nature's  eartU- 
stored  supplies,  direct  and  immediate. 

And  third,  wo  aro  informed  that  nil  authors,  of 
eveiy  nation  and  every  varied  form  of  chronological 
belief,  have  invarinbly  considered  hitherto,  that 
the  quarry-mark  ovals  in  the  chambers  uf  constmo 
tion  V6T«  oiiginally  dniwn  for  the  Groat  Pyramid 
works  ;  and  thereby  prove  convindngly  xmder  what 
kings  these  works  were  cairiod  on. 

Ckisking  HesuU. 

Ueucc  the  whole  monumental  conclusion,  fonac«l 
by  combinlug  tiie  quarry-marks  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid with  whatever  is  to  be  trusted*  or  ia  tolerably 
agreed  upon,  among  Egyptologists,  and  both  of  tbem 
with  our  astronomical  date  of  the  building, — can  be 
no  other,  than  that  two  of  the  kings  of  tbo  fourth 
djTiasty  of  E^ptian  history,  Shofo  and  Nu-Shofo 
by  name,  lived  through  a  period  including  the  epoch, 
of  2170  B.a 

We  do  not  wish  to  conceal  in  any  way,  but  rather 
to  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  thai  this  date 
compels  OS  to  differ  totally,  as  regards  date,  from  all 
the  famous  hierologists,  save  one,  of  modem  times ; 
and  makes  our  study  of  the  Gi*cafc  Pyramid,  accord- 
ing to  tho  careful  measure  of  its  lines  and  aoglcs. 
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lead  to  an  entirely  different  result  from  that  attained 
by  those  eminent  men.  (See  Table  on  p.  321.)  To 
their  aetonifihing  learning  in  many  points  we  bow 
extremely  low ;  but  yet  can  no  more  think  of  deny- 
ing, or  fearing  to  acknowledge,  the  existence  of  l^ose 
lines  and  angles  which  we  have  measured  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  on  which  we  found,  or  to  up- 
hold their  contemporaneousness  with  the  Fjrramid's 
building,  and  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  their 
scientific  interpretation,— than  any  one  else  could 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Great  Fyiamid  in  Egypt^ 
or  of  £^ypt  in  the  world. 

Let  us  pause,  however,  for  one  moment  in  the 
course  of  our  impartial  mechanical  investigation, 
in  order  to  ascertain  into  whose  company  our  first 
step  into  the  history  of  the  Great  Pyramid  has 
brought  us. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HtSTOBIOAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Me.  Osbubn, — the  one  historian  into  the  veiy 
middle  of  whose  date  and  duralaon  for  the  fbarth 
dynasty  of  'Egyyt,  the  epoch  2170  B.a  falls, — was 
only  brought  to  our  attention  very  recently,  and 
then  by  an  accident ;  but  after  having  e^wrienced 
something  of  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and 
thoroughness  of  his  style  of  investigation, — we  pro- 
cured one  after  another  of  his  works,  tracing  ihereby 
the  growth  of  his  knowledge  of  "Egypt,  her  monu- 
ments, and  both  ancient  and  modem  language,  con- 
tinually increasing  through  a  long  period  of  yeara^ 
until  it  may  be  considered  to  culminate  in  his 
Monumental  Blstory  of  Egypt,  published  in  1854. 

His  grand  and  abiding  purpose  appears  to  have 
been,  to  ascertain  if  the  unlocking  of  the  written 
materials  of  Egypt  by  Champollion's  method  of  in- 
terpreting hieroglyphics,  would  disclose  any  traces 
of  the  sojourning  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the 
Nile-land,  or  anything  bearing  on  the  Bible  records 
of  early  events  transacted  therein  or  connected 
therewith. 

'  Is  it  not  mfurvellons  that  they  can  now  read  the 
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'  old  Egyptian  readily,  and  understand  its  grammar  ? 

*  These  Egyptian  discoveriea  are  Ukely  to  be  one  of 

*  the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age/ — had  writtt:a  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  ;  and  William  Osbum  pressed  for- 
ward in  hiB  younger  life,  with  a  youthful  enthusiasm 
which  did  not  tire  during  thirty  yeara  of  devotion 
to  the  task,  in  order  to  acqture  this  power  both  of 
reading  and  of  grammar,  that  it  might  be  employed 
on  the  one  chief  object  of  his  life.  To  prepare  Ikim- 
seif  worthily,  therefore,  for  his  subject,  he  apjwars 
to  have  visited  Egj'pt*  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  its  physical  features  and  climatic  experience^ 
studied  itti  muuumcnta  m  situ,  and  copied  hierogly- 
phics with  his  own  hand,— over  nnd  obove  the  ncver- 
oeoaing  task  of  making  himself  fiumliar  with  all  the 
idiomatic  porticuhus  of  the  Coptic  language,  the 
extensions  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation  •methods, 
iho  works  of  modem  hiurologista,  and  the  remains 
of  all  authors  of  antiquity  who  havo  treated  on 
Egypt 

Hence  while  he  is  often  going  over  the  same 
ground  as  Gurduer  Wilkinson,  RoscUini,  or  Lcpaiua, 
thoro  is  a  difference  in  his  mnuuer ;  with  him  no 
dallying  by  the  road-side,  entranced  by  vivid  de- 
tails of  piivate  life  in  ancient  times,  or  the  skill  of 
ancient  workmen,  or  the  often  intricate  details  of  id(^ 
olid  animal  worship  ;  that  is.  for  their  own  sakes, 
— fur  b«  does  not  neglect  such  topics  altogether, 
but  kcep«  tliem  in  due  subservience  to  his  own 
gnndcr  object  of  pursuit,  and  estimates  their  true 
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valao  by  the  light  of  a  more  advanced  civUieatioii 
and  a  purer  religion.  To  trust  no  one  of  interven- 
ing times,  Bccms  to  bo  a  notable  principle  vrith  him ; 
and  after  eifUiig  to  the  utmost  all  that  haa  come 
down  to  us  from  Alexandrine  Greeka,  his  principal 
labour  b^na  with  the  unravelling  the  tiasuo  of 
fictitious  history  compoaed  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
priesta,  and  roporded  by  their  despotic  monarchs  OD 
the  exteriors  of  their  temples,  in  a  land  of  eternal 
slavery,  whore  none  daro  openly  contradict  what 
waa  appointed  to  be  inscribed.  For  this  remarkable 
purpose  Mr.  Osbum  makes  abundant  use  of  the 
bieroglyphica  found  on  private  tombs,  scaled  up  in 
their  own  day,  and  only  recently  discltjsed  by  exea- 
vationa ;  but  thereby  iii  tlieir  turn  unfolding  for  tie 
first  time  the  opposite  side,  to  the  official  eide,  of 
Egyptian  hiatoiy ;  and  delightful  is  it  to  observe  hia 
astonishing  facility  in  detdlng  -with  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  of  every  age,  and  either  in  large  or  small 
amount. 

But  he,  Mr.  Osbarn,  is  not  perfect ;  for  we  have 
already,  in  vol  iii.  p.  104,  exposed  his  lamentable 
error  aa  to  the  material  of  the  ancient  casing  of  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  and  could  now  add  thereto  his 
further  errore,  of  placing  Heliopolia  opposite  to,  or 
cast,  instead  of  north-east,  of  the  Sphinx  ;  and  allud- 
ing to  the  still  remaining  portion  of  the  caeing  of 
tlie  second  PjTumid  near  the  siunmit  ns  being 
of  plaater,  and  the  lower  part  aa  having  been  of 
'  granite  of  a  vermilron  colour,  pieces  of  which  are 
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'  lying  about  la  abundauce.'    These  arc  real  and 
icholy  facta ;  and  when  we  sought  very  recently 

'  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  him,  it  was  mainly 
to  inquire  how  he  had  contrived  to  fall  here  and 
tliere  into  such  astounding  mistake«  respecting 
simple  things, — for  they  constituted  the  exceptional 
feature  to  the  general  nUc  of  his  otherwise  admir- 
>t«  work  and  its  precise  character. 
To  our  extreme  regret,  however,  one  of  his  pub- 

ftlishcrs,  and  then  another,  though  ha\ing  a  kindly 
remembrance  of  the  man,  and  instituting  special 
inquiries  after  him,  were  unable  to  procure  any 
tidings ;  and  by  a  secretary  and  member  of  a 
ncnti£c  ajid  literary  society  to  which  ho  had  once 

'belonged,  we  were  oiJy  further  told, — that  he  had 
l»een  much  asked  after  of  iate,  both  in  London  and 
at  I^eede,  where  he  had  once  resided,  but  he  had  not 
been  soon  at  cither  phice  now  for  many  years  ;  not, 
in  iacu  eiace  an  unfortunate  break-up  in  his  pecu- 
niary afiaii-s, — a  sudden  and  total  loss  of  all  his  pri- 
vate fortune,  they  feared,  by  the  failure  of  a  bank 
iiL  which  he  hod  deposited  whatever  ho  poeBoased, 
and  to  the  chief  director  of  which,  very  shortly 
before  the  crash  come,  he  had  dedicated  one  of  his 
learned  volumes  in  sincerity  of  friendship  and  con- 
iding  trust.  Since  then, — and  wliether  all  the 
particnlara  were  exactly  so  or  noi,  was  somewhat 
uncertain, — our  chief  informant  repeated,  '  Mr. 
'  Osbum  had  not  been  seen,  and  every  one  now 
t'  boUcred  he  was  dead.' 
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This,  then,  would  mem  to  have  been  the  meluH 
choly  end  of  a  man  of  peculiar  talent,  high  resolve, 
noble  purpose,  and  mogniiiRGnt  ideas  of  devotion  in 
a  good  caose, — and  his  works  alone  now  speak  for 
him  in  the  world.  What  is  thought  of  him  geite- 
rally  we  know  not ;  and  the  only  expressed  a|niuan 
wo  have  como  acioes  anywhere,  is  a  passage  in 
Chevalier  Buusen,  vol.  iiL  of  B(jyj)fs  Place  in 
Univ&raal  History.  The  name,  indeed,  is  differently 
Bpclt,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  intonded 
for  the  author  of  the  MonuvicntaX  History  of 
Eg^pt ;  the  date  of  which  is  also  suOlciently  indi- 
cated by  the  relative  time-alluaion  thereto,  seeiDg 
that  Bunseu's  preface  to  bis  English  edition  was 
written  iu  November  1858.  The  passage  runs 
as  follows  :— 

'  Unfortunately,  too,  wo  are  obliged  to  say  of  Mr. 
'  William  Osborne's  work  on  I^'pt,  which  appeared 

*  two  or  three  years  ago,  that,  from  a  critical  point 
'  of  view,  it  has  no  value  whiiteven' 

Now,  Chevalier  B  onsen  having  previously  laid 
down,  in  his  vol.  i.  p.  iG3,  that  'Criticism  is  the 
'  testimony  of  a  scholar  who  tests  the  evidences  of 

*  the  past}' — we  must  confess  that  tlua  definition  ap- 
pears to  us  most  admirably  descriptive  of  the  general 
contents  of  Mr.  Osbum's  historical  volumea  And  if 
there  is  any  large  diSerence  between  his  criticism 
and  Chevalier  Bunsen's,  it  is  first,  that  William 
Osbum  translates  the  hieroglyphics  originally  for 
himself;  instead  of  depending,  like  Bmiscn,  in  the 
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majocity  of  cases,  on  two  friuiida  always  at  liU 
elbow  ;  and,  second,  that  Osbum's  critical  testing 
of  the  evidences  of  the  past,  Las  led  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent result  from  thut  arrived  at  by  Bansen.  Here 
wc  suspect  is  the  chief  grievance  of  the  complaint ; 
and  if  Chevalier  Bunscu  had,  since  his  time,  been 
proved  independently  to  be  right,  by  the  grand  test 
of  whether  his  method  of  procediiro  led  to  truth  or 
error, — there  might  be  no  resisting  his  dicta.  But 
on  one  side,  the  same  methods  of  philosophizing 
having  since  been  taken  up  by  the  more  brilliant 
M.  Kenan,  have  led  him  to  chronologies  so  much 
greater  thou  Buusen's,  that  these  latter  have  all 
their  once  Rupposed  strength  completely  taken  out 
of  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  recent  me- 
chanical  and  scientific  investigations  on  the  Great 
Pyramid,  within  their  own  circle,  emphatically  de- 
clare Bnuscn  wrong  and  Osbam  right. 


Osburtif  and  Ancient  Writers. 
One  cliargu  is  still  indeed  pressed  in  some  quar- 
tela,  viz.,  tluit  \V.  Osbum's  method  was  merely  on 
'  idle  attempt  to  collect  evidence ;'  and  this  is 
thought  very  seriously  of,  because  Bunsen  has  writ- 
ten (voL  L  p.  163),  *  to  faith  it  is  immaterial  whe- 

•  thcr  science  discover  truth  in  a  spirit  of  scepticism 

•  or  (rf  belief, — and  truth  has  really  been  found  by 

•  both  couracs,  but  never  by  dishonesty  or  Hhth.' 
Now,  that  idluucsB  of  sueh  a  kind  is  not  to  be 
charged  against  Mr.  Uitburu,  the  list  uf  hia  princi|>ul 
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pablishod  works  below  sufficiently  attests.'  Whil^ 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  tcnu  the  attempt  '  idle,'  in 
the  sense  of  any  proper  principle  of  research  having 
been  intcifercd  with,  when  he  detcnniue^l  to  etudy 
Egyptology  with  reference  to  one  particular  cla^  of 
roeearch  only, — may  be  conadercd  by  the  public  to 
appear  from  the  title  of  a  great  association  which 
has  recently  arisen  in  this  country, — is  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  forming  auxiliar)'  committees  in  ever}* 
town  and  city  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land, — and  chums  to  have  been  founded  coc- 
pwpdly  and  approvedty  'for  the  occoiato  and 
'  ^-stcmatic  investigation  of  tlie  archseology,  topo- 
'  graphy,  geology,  and  physical  geography,  etc  of 
'  the  Holy  Land,yor  Bihlical  lUusiroUwn* 

Leaving  then  any  further  defence  of  Mr.  Oabum's 
style  of  research  to  this  new  society, — one  impor- 
tant and  most  difficult  branch  of  whofK  woik  be 
laboured  at  long  and  successfully  through  years  of 
solitar)',  and  unaympathized,  toil, — we  only  demand 
leave  to  include  him  amongst  our  great  philologista- 
of-refemnce ;  and  can  assure  oar  readers  of  being 
enabled  thereby  to  lay  down  a  broader  and  more 

'  \\.)  An  Acoohbi  of  an  ERyi>1itui  Mammy,      Ptvarntcft 

toUwUiiMum  At  LmHs.     %xa.  18S8 
(S.^  Anoieiit  Egj|it :  Her  TMtimopy  U>  tbe  Tmtli  r>f  thp 

Itibk.     Srok        ....  IMS 

13.)  AntiquttiM  of  Kgypt.    S<rn,    .  184? 

H.)    larx'l  ill  y'^S\A-      \2ta.-,  ...  ISU 

(fi.)  Mi.niunenUl  IliMtory  ii(  RiiypL     2  vnh  Svn,    .  18M 
(6.)  G«DMb«nd  Rxmlai  Tll»tnit#d  frtym  Exiatiiig  Udrd- 

iDcnta.     IZnin,  ....  \tSA 

iT.t  1m«I  in  Egypt.    IM  Editlim.  ...  1B90 
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secure  tmck  over  iha  morsss  of  doubt,  and  dark  pits 
of  oblivion,  which  beset  man's  present  knowledge  of 
the  adaixs  of  the  world,  as  traiuacted  four  thoUBand 
years  ago. 

Thus  when  Baron  Dunacn,  with  his  vast  erudition 
and  transcendent  critical  powers,  has  gone  over  the 
ancient  field,  in  vain  searching  for  any  counter 
evidence, — and  when  he  asks,^ '  can  it  then  be  ac- 
-  cidental  that  everything  which  has  been  quoted 
'  from  the  theological  works  of  Manetho  by  classical 
'  or  ecclesiastical  writers  up  to  the  time  of  Theodo- 
'  sins,  indicates  a  man  of  sound  reason  and  sobriety, 
'  and  of  oxtruordinary  learning  in  the  antiquities  of 

*  his  nation  1  ,  .  .  and  would  the  same  man.  by 
'  altering  the  lists  of  the  kings,  which  we  have  now 
'  uutfauutic  proof  be  had  before  him,  have  stamped 

*  himself  as  a  deceiver  and  an  empiric  V — then  it  is 
that  Mr.  Osburu  steps  in  with  a  word  of  caution  in 
due  season.  For  how  docs  Manctbo's  sound  and 
Bobor  history  of  Egypt  really  bcjjin?  With  the 
following  statement,  oocording  to  Bunscn  bimsclf  :— 


(t.)  DcimmKui  of  UiP  God*,  in  two  diriaions,  luting  for 
rS.)  Hnmiiiliin  of  llrroea,  in  two  tliviatinM, 
(3>)  iltmc*  Mill  Kitig*  o(  11k>  |«tin«nral  nco,  InwHition  from 
iliviuc  til  hanuui  Uiotory,         ..... 
(4.1  Pmljr  bniitMi  Uatory — pmviBcUl  prince* : 


Ymm 


n.  Ktnjca  vHllinitt  iiMtinilar  Boticn  M  Tfaolnfl.  1817 
It.  Tbirty  M«ni|Jiit4M  (Uwcr  E^iit^.  .  1700 
c  Ton  Tbinitu. *fO 


5.813 
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And  tbia  long  scries  uf  nilers  and  kings  is  ante- 
rior to  the  UBually-rcfcrrcd-to  thirty  dynasties  of 
subsequent  kings,  beginning  witli  Menes,  all  of  them 
equally  cuustitutiiig  what  Mauetho  tcaclice  as  real 
history ;  and  if  his  name  is  usually  conuect^^d  with 
the  latter  reigns  only,  it  in  because  his  original  work 
has  perished  ;  and  so  for.  fortunately  for  liLs  cfiatac- 
ter,  tbo  notices  now  existing  of  wliat  he  did  vtrite, 
arc  only  the  more  probable  parts  of  hia  narration,  ah 
culled  by  Uie  criticism  of  Africanus,  Eusubius,  Syn- 
coUus,  and  other  early  Chriatiau  writers  of  the  North 
Afrieaa  school  Bnt  oven  with  the  well-kuowu 
thirty  dynasties,  Mr.  Osbum  further  points  out  that 
Manctho  describes,  arranges,  and  numbers  them  ao 
as  to  extend  ostensibly  over  5462  j-ears,  bnt  says 
in  a  more  private  manner  at  the  end,  and  in  a  mod« 
provocative  of  many  doubla,  that  they  really  laatad 
only  3555  years  :  and  we  may  add,  that  eren  this 
quantity  seems  about  one-third  longer  than  tJie 
empire  of  Egypt  actually  lasted.  While  Sir  George 
Comowall  Lewis  does  not  scrapie  to  say,  after  re- 
ferring other  list«  of  primitive  kings  in  reputed 
ancient  chrouologists,  to  the  productive  powers  ot 
late  fiction  : — '  The  list  of  Manetlio,  most,  in  like 
'  manner,  be  regarded  aa  the  result  of  hia  own  iu- 
'  vcution ;  aided,  doubtless,  by  some  traditiooary 
'  names  and  stories  received  from  hia  prcdeceesors.' 

The  only  sulwequent  author  to  Manetho  In  the 
antique  world,  haviog  any  iudcpendunt  claim  to 
chronological  authority,  is  Eratoetiicues  ;  the  C^yro- 
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nian  Greek,  Buppoeed  to  have  t>ecn  librarian  in 
Alexandria  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Guergetea 
(247  B.C.) ;  a  shrewd  man,  hut  picking  up  his  infor- 
mation at  second  h&nd  among  Gi'eeks  only ;  and  now 
entirely  lost^  as  to  his  writings,  except  for  some  few 
quotations  from  him  that  have  come  down  in  other 
authors.  Yet  upon  £katost]ienea  does  Chevalier 
Bunsen  rely  implicitly,  as  an  unexceptionable  source 
and  unquestionable  canon  of  early  Egyptian  hiatoiy, 
— even  with  as  firm  a  faith  as,  on  the  oppooitc  side, 
Lepetus  adopts  the  shorter,  and  M.  Kenan  the  longer, 
summation  of  Manetho ;  while  even  William  Osbum, 
who  is  tunaily  full  of  praise  for  whatever  ho  thinks 
worthy  in  Giinsen,  is  obliged  to  speak  of  one  parti- 
oular  attempt  of  his  to  establish  a  forced  meaning 
of  a  particular  passage  in  Eratosthenes, '  as  a  favour- 
*ite  thoory  of  his,  Kunscn's,  which  ho  seems  dia- 
*'|KMed  to  support  at  a  considerable  expense  of 
'  historical  probability,  and  pcrfaapa  also  occasion- 
'  oUy  of  accurate  rendering  of  the  text  of  his  Greek 
'  authorities  as  well.' 


Greek  and  Roman  Travellers. 

From  these  doubtful  views^  therefore,  among  the 
ehronologists  professed,  we  turn  to  Egyptian  tiuvel- 
Icrs,  foremost  amongst  whom  stands  the  venerable 
Herodotus,  He,  though  a  pure  Greek,  was  eariier 
than  tho  native  Egyptian  Manetho,  having  \'iRitcd 
the  ancient  landatmut  445  B.C,  when  B^jpt,  though 
already  passed  over  by   the   destroying  hand  of 
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Oambyses,  waa  cujoying  reat  and  indepcudence  onee 
more  for  a  brief  intcrvaL  But  though  Herodotus  is 
worthily  immortalized  for  his  writing  in  history, 
and  though  every  oue  speaks  loviugly  and  with 
praiao  of  the  simple,  confiding,  inquiring  childlike, 
manner  of  the  blue-eyed  Herodotuis*— he  wrote  of 
Egypt,  not  a  history,  only  aa  account  of  what  ho 
had  seen  and  heard  there;  stories  founded  on 
history  perhaps,  but  with  their  chronology  utterly 
wrong,  doubled  up  and  twisted  in  and  out.  Where- 
fore it  is,  that  even  hia  great  admirer  Chevalier 
Bunsen  '  lays  it  down  aa  eetabliahed,' — 
'  That  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  in  the  proper 

*  eense  of  the  word,  (only)  begins  with  Paanund' 
'  tiehus;  that  for  the  prewous  period  he  poeaeeeed 
'  no  expedient  by  which  the  discrepancy  between 
'  the  Egyptian  computation  and  his  own  eeiieft  of 

*  dyna^es  could  be  reconciled  ;  that  these  two  syB* 

*  tema  differ  by  about  ten  thousand  years*  and  tltat 
'  neither  consequently  can  be  considered  as  either 
'  certain  or  posailile.'  As  a  traveller,  then,  only  can 
Herodotus  be  roceivod  iu  his  Egyptian  writiugB ; 
and  as  a  Orcek  traveller,  knowing  no  language  otJwr 
than  his  own  native  tongue  ;  dependent,  therefore, 
on  interpretera  in  all  his  communications  with  tlie 
people  ;  seeing  everything,  moreover,  through  the 
medium  of  Greek  idolntr)-,  and  believing  that  Greek 
goda  and  Greek  men  bad  l^en  the  founders  and 
originators  of  everything  else  upon  earth.  Thwe 
imperfections,  joined   to  the   tactics  of  Egyptian 
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ptiesta  and  the  trickery  of  the  dragomans  of  the  time, 
—Mr.  Oaburu  in  his  critical  cxamijiation  of  passages 
aometimea  breaks  out  vrith  ^-irtuous  indignation  on 

*  tiie  imposition  which  had  been  practised  upon  the 
'  fiohep  of  liifltoiy  by  his  unprincipled  guides  and 
'  informants  in  Egypt,' — were  greatly  in  the  way  of 
the  eminent  Hulicaroaaaian  arriving  at  the  mind  of 
the  Coptic  land  :  and  have  now,  i»  a  great  extent. 
deprived  hia  works  of  that  full  and  perfect  credence 
which  they  implicitly  commanded  amongst  his  own 
countiymen  for  several  centuries  after  bis  death. 

Of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  followed  in  about  08  Byp.; 
Stnbo  in  18  A.D.,  and  Pliny  in  70  a.d.,— or  closer 
to  onr  own  times  than  to  those  of  the  Great  Pyra 
mid, — they  contain  so  little  in  addition  to  what  is 
related  in  HetwlotuB, — that^  though  thoy  arc  all  to 
be  read  and  ponderod  over  in  connexion  with  other 
soarcua  of  informatiou,  and  have  been  abundantly 
pnerated  before  the  Briti&h  reader  again  and  again 
by  Sir  Gardner  WiUdnson,  Corey,  Rawlinaon,  and 
othen^— still  the  reader  may  gladly  accept  of  Buu' 
sen's  proposition  to  '  leave  at  last  all  this  chaif,  and 

*  turn  to  the  monuments ;'  for  her  monuments  are 
undoubtedly  Egypt's  peculiar  glory,  and  the  verit- 
able, and  only  extant  pages  of  her  moat  uacieat 
experienced  history. 

OkaractejHstics  of  Bfft/ptian  Monument& 

'  No  nation  of  the  eoiUi,'  writes  Chevalier  Biuj 
1,  with  exprcasivc  eloquence,  '  baa  shown  so  much 
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*  aeol  and  ingenuity,  bo  much  method  and  regolarity, 

*  in  recording  tho  details  of  private  lifo  as  the 
'  E^yptiana      No  countiy  in    the  world  offered 

*  greater  natural  facilities  for  indulging  such  a  pvo- 

*  peusity  than  Egypt,  with  ita  limestone  and  granite 
'  its  dry  climate,  and  the  protection  affordod  by  its 
'  desert  against  the  overpowering  force  of  nature  in 
'  aoutlicm  Tones.     Such  a  countiy  waa  adapted  not 

*  only  for  securing  itB  monuments  against  diiapida- 

*  tion,  both  above  and  below  ground,  for  thousands 
'  of  years,  but  even  for  preserving  them  as  pctfeat 
'  as  the  day  they  were  erected.  In  the  north  rain 
'  and  frost  corrode,  in  the  south  the  luxuriant  vege- 

*  tation  cracks  or  obliterates   the  monuments  of 

*  time.  China  has  no  architecture  to  bid  defiance 
'  to  thousands  of  years, — Babylon  had  but  brick^— 
'  in  India  the  rocka  can  barely  resist  the  wanton 
'  power  of  nature.    "Egyi^t  is  the  monumental  land 

*  of  the  earth,  as  the  Egyptians  are  the  monumental 

*  people  of  history.  Their  contemporary  records, 
'  therefore,  are  at  once  the  earliest  and  most  oartain 

*  source  of  all  Egyptian  research.' 

Similarly,  too,  and  even  more  instructively,  does 
tlie  great  Lepsius  write :' — 

'  An  intense  desire  after  posthumoua  fame  and? 
'  place  in  history  seem  to  have  been  universal  in 
'  ancient  E^ypt.     This  exhibits  itself  in  the  in- 
'  credible  multitude  of  monuments  of  all  descrip* 
'  tions  which  have  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
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Nile.  All  the  principal  cities  of  E<gypt  were 
adoruod  with  temples  and  palaces.  Towns  of 
leaser  note,  and  even  Txllagee,  were  always  dis- 
tiugoiahcd  by  one  temple  at  least^— often  with  more 
'  than  one.  These  temples  were  filled  with  the 
'  statues  uf  goda  and  kings,  generally  colossal,  and 
'  hewn  from  costly  stones.  Their  walls  also,  within 
''  and  without,  wore  oovcrc<l  with  coloured  reliefs. 
'  To  ailom  and  maintain  these  public  bmldings  vus 
'  at  once  the  duty  and  pride  of  the  kings  of  i^gypt. 
'  But  even  these  were  rivalled  by  the  more  opulent 
'  olaaaea  of  the  people  in  their  care  for  the  dead, 
'  and  in  the  hewing  and  decoration  of  sepulchral 
'  chambers.  In  these  things  the  Egyptians  very  far 
'  surpassed  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  as  well  aa  all 
'  other  known  nations  of  antiqnity. 

*  Still  further  to  enhance  to  a^r  times  the  valuo 
'  of  these  ovcr-during  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt, 
'  it  was  universal  with  the  inhabitants  to  cover 
'  their  works  of  art  of  every  deecription  with  hiero- 
'  glyphica,  the  purport  of  which  related  strictly  to 

*  the  monuments  on  which  they  were  described. 
'  Ko  nation  tbat  ever  lived  on  the  earth  has  made 
'  Ao  much  use  of  ito  written  eystom,  or  applied  it  to 

*  a  purpose  so  strictly  historical,  as  ancient  Egypt 

*  There  waa  not  a  wall,  a  platform,  a  pillar,  an 
'  architraTe,  a  frieze,  or  even  a  door-post  in  an 
'  EJgyptian  temple  which  was  not  carved  within, 
'  without,  and  on  every  available  surface,  with  pic- 
'  tuicfl  in  relief.     There  is  not  one  of  these  reliefs 
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that  la  not  histoiy,  Bome  of  them  ai^taaUj  repro- 
seuting  the  conqueaU  of  foreigu  nations ;  others, 
the  offeringa  and  devotional  excrci8«a  of  the 
monarch  hy  whom  the  temple  or  portion  of  the 
temple  on  which  thts  relief  stood,  liad  been  con- 
structed. Widely  different  from  the  temples  of 
Qreeco  and  Gome,  on  which  iDscriptiona  wen 
evidently  regarded  os  unwelcome  additions,  fann- 
ing no  part  of  the  original  orcbitectural  design, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  interfering  with  aud  tow- 
ting  it, — the  hieroglyphic  writings  were  absolutely 
eaaeatial  and  indispensable  to  tlto  decoration  of  a 
perfect  Egyptian  temple. 
*  This  writing,  moreover,  woe  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  constructions  of  a  public  nature  and  of 
great  magnitude,  such  aa  templea  or  tomba,  but  was 
also  inscribed  on  objects  of  art  of  every  other  oon- 
ceivable  description.  Nothing,  even  down  to  the 
poletto  of  a  scribe,  the  stylo  with  which  a  Udy 
painted  her  eyelashes  with  powdered  antimony,  or 
even  a  walking  stick,  was  deemed  too  insignificant 
to  be  inscrilwd  with  tlie  name  of  the  owner,  and  a 
votive  dedication  of  the  object  itself  to  his  patron 
divinity.  Inscriptions  with  the  names  of  the 
artists  or  owners,  so  rare  on  the  remains  of  Qreec« 
and  Kome,  are  the  universal  rule  in  £g:\'ptian  art 
There  was  no  colossus  too  groat  and  no  amulet  too 
small  to  bu  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its  owner, 
and  some  accoimt  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
executed.' 


HISTORICAL  ArrnORlTIES. 

(^Here,  then,  is  some  idea  of  the  vast  storehouse  of 
materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  world,  con- 
tained in  the  monuments  of  Egypt  There  is 
nothing  at  all  approaching  it  in  any  other  land 
whatever,  either  in  quantity,  precision,  or  preserva- 
tion ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  and  formed  a  task  so  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  itself  for  the  world  to  have  executed 
for  its  future  use  and  behoof, — while  Egypt  was 
80  precisely  the  country  in  which  it  would  be  in 
every  way  best  executed, — that  there  seems,  to  our 
humblo  and  distant  contemplation,  less  than  usual 
of  the  vanity  of  human  works  attachable  to  thoee 
t<nI-wom  records  of  the  old  £gyptijuiB. ' 

Nay,  there  would  even  appear  to  be  also  a  some- 
thing alwut  those  marvellous  remains,  symptomatic 
of  their  liaviiig  been  a  task  appointed  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  Egyptian  people  to  perform  in 
tlicir  day ;  and  they  did  perform  it  well  A 
suggestive  idea,  perhaps,  but  one  which  wc  shall  not 
attempt  to  follow  furtlicr ;  as  all  that  we  have  really 
to  attend  to  at  present  is  this,  viz., — that  these 
most  temarkabic  and  speaking  tnonurocnts,  ftaving 
come  down  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  duty 
calls  upon  us  to  examine  their  weighty  testimony — 
and  with  all,  and  whatever,  amount  of  power  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  to  the  task^iu  the  diflicult>  though 
happily  limited  question,  which  is  more  immediately 
net  before  us. 


CHAPTER  IT. 
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Fjbom  all  the  characteristics,  then,  of  £^;yptiaa 
monamcnts,  aa  described  by  the  most  eminent 
hiorologiste,  we  may  gather  the  usc^  warning,  that 
when  a  date  w  fixed  *  by  the  monuments'  in  Egji>- 
tian  history,  it  mufit  be  fixed  indeed.  Hcnoe  have 
amen  very  strong  remarks  addressed  to  those  nuun- 
taining  opposite  views,  and  couched  in  such  tcrma 
as  these  : — 

*  Wc  may  venture  to  assert,  without  being  char^ged 

*  with  temeritj*  by  competent  authoritiea,  that,  in 
'  consequence  of  Egyptian  researches,  the  arbitrary 
'  barriers  which  Jewish  saperstition  and  Chriatuui 

*  sloth  have  erected  upon  God's  free  field  of  human 

*  history  arc  for  ever  broken  down ;'  and  again, — 
'  There  exist  Egyptian  monuments,  the  date  of  which 

*  can  be  accurately  fixed,  of  a  higher  antiquity  than 

*  those  of  any  other  nation  known  in  history,  vix^ 

*  above  five  thousand  years.    This  fact  must  be  ex- 

*  plained :  to  deny  it  would  be  proof  of  little  skill, 

*  and  stilt  less  candour,  on  the  part  of  any  critic,  who 
'  bat)  once  undertaken  to  prosecute  the  inquir>'.'* 

*  BuMen'i  Bffgpt,  ml  tv.  p.  SO.  ■  md.  ToL  i  p.  98. 
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These  bmldcd  monuments  of  old  Egypt  do  thus 
in  Tciy  truth  come  before  us  in  every  way,  indirectly 
as  well  as  directly  ;  gaunt  witDessea  which  will  be 
heard  ;  they  are  the  iActs  which  must  be  satisfied, 
aud  to  which  everytiung  else  that  can  be  referred  to 
for  very  remote  iilustratioDs,  is  entirely  subsidiary. 
Ko  matter  what  course  of  criticism  is  adopted,  afi 
many  writers  insist^  or  what  road  of  inquiry  is 
taken,  bo  long  as  those  positive  points,  those  veri- 
table blocks  of  granite,  are  taken  up  at  last, — for 
omitted  they  cannot  ba  History, — say  these  instruc- 
tors oi  the  people, —  in  its  scientific  form,  has  to  deal, 
not  with  theqacstion  of  probability,  bntof  evidence ; 
not  with  cloqucntly-dmwn  inferences,  but  witJi  posi- 
tive dat%  if  at  alL     And  »gain, — '  Tlie  task  which 

*  European  Bciem:e  has  now  to  perform,  is  to  bring 
'  that  (Biblical)  tradition  within  the  pale  of  history. 

*  ie.,  to  deal  witli  it  conscientiously  and  honestly, 

*  and  to  analyse  it  for  the  poxpose  of  discovering 

*  what  is  the  truth  which  is  to  be  gleaned  from  it. 
'  Of  course  wo  must  here  take  our  stand  on  the 
'  £^yptian  monuments  and  records,  including  the 
'  language,  and  cannot  make  Biblical  research  the 
'  starting-point  It  should  bo  still  more  evident 
'  that  tho  whole  inquiry  stands  up<Hi  the  ground  of 

*  phil<i«nphical  histor)'.     And  yet,  witli  the  growing 

*  and  prejxwtcrous  claims  advanced  by  the  clergy  to 

*  fabricate  even  historic  truth,  and  with  their  strenu- 

*  ouB  exertions  to  destroy  historical  science  wborow 
'  it  is  poaaibl^  in  order  to  bring  us  back  to  the  dark 
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'  agcfi^  ib  has  now  again  become  the  more  impemtiTe 

*  to  state  thia  in  plain  terms.    It  is  almotft  more 

*  Deoeasary,  iudeed,  to  lay  great  stress  upon  it  in 
'  Protestant  than  in  Catiiolic  countries.  For  do^ 
'  matizing  Blbltolatry,  the  superstitious  use  which 
'  Proteetants  mako  of  their  Biblo  aa  &  cloak  for  in- 
'  doIoQco  and  want  of  reflection,  must  produce  the 

*  effect  which  scholasticism  and  hierarchical  tyranny 

*  have  produced  in  the  soiith  of  Etiropc, — a  total 

*  abandonment  of  all  scientific  study  of  tlic  sacred 
'  records.  Ignorance  maichca  step  by  step  with 
'  perrenjity,  and  scepticism  with  superstition.'* 

*  The  nineteenth  century  has  in  the  last  thir^ 

*  years  witnessed,  together  with  immortal  discoveries, 

*  the  most  senseless  and  shameless  attempts  to  re- 
'  establish  in  the  world  ancient  and  modem  fraud, 
'  falsehood^  and  nonsense,  and  pass  it  off  as  ortho- 
'  doxy.  Posterity  will  find  in  the  noble  love  of 
'  truth  and  the  fearless  faith  of  Grennan  research  an 
'  atonement  and  consolation  for  political  follies  and 
'  despotic  violence.'* 

Agreeing,  then,  fully  with  the  above  author  on 
the  importance  and  even  necessity,  in  Egyptian 
history,   of  *  taking  our  stand  on  the  Egyptian 

*  monuments,*— we  are  attracted  to  his  page  57, 
vol  iv.,  giving  the  '  limits  of  the  duration  of  Egyp- 
'  tian  epochs  prior  to  Mencs,  acconliiig  to  Egifptuin 

*  monuments,  records,  and  traditions ;'  and  then 
meet  with    the    most  confident   statement;   of  a 

*  Baiueat'*  B'jvpt,  vol  iv.  p.  578.  »  iUd.  roL  ir.  ^  »W. 
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civiliaed  gorummcnt  having  existed  m  ^E^ypt  for 
aix  thousand  years  before  tbo  time  of  HeDca,  the 
leading  king  of  AIoDctho'a  fint,  out  of  his  1111117, 
geaerally  allowed,  dynastiea. 

Upon  thia  assumption  or  demonstration^  wherein 
the  '  monuments'  tie  brought  to  the  head  of  tho  facta 
concerned.  Chevalier  liuniien  proceeds,  at  p.  488, 
vol.  iv.,  to  particularize  true  and  real  E^^rptian 
history  as  follows  : — 

•n«padod«(tb«iroBM^MdtblacuUaa<)IOifafam,«r  ^ 

•  tlw  p^fcUed  dcBcnt  of  Nliiloa,  a^  iMfa  sf  tfe»  mlOB ; 

•  prAvuiocuJ  •obtr  vondUp  j  ^—gf^-f  of  EffptMB  ottMn- 
•■tity. IAlOM 

'  IhgiBBiag  af  tiha  tormaUaa  of  OMtM  t  priMta  mad  wanton  j 

•  obM  of  Uw  npoUioM  ptriod  ia  tU  Koa^  .  9fiW 

•  Brti%  the  Ttwlioa  prlot  of  Arantoa,  the  Onrt  mccrIoUI 

*fciiift »,0M 

•  Bt^aaiBc  ol  WKtffv  kiasi,       ......       7.3W 

•  BfgianiMg  •(  banditwy  IdngB  Id  Lowot  VKn>^  -  6^<lt 

•bdoitiM^ a^tM 

•  0(iat«ni^<TMi«oua  ThiBlto  AtocH  Wton  Mwa^  dnriag  tb* 

*liat  3u4)  jc»n  a(  tha  pcv-HsiiH*  ptrM,  MconUng  to 
■HaiMUia,  «tJUt«mnr  vHb    th*  Uamfmm,   iluntorm 
'bviBSS74to9G24. 
'  Kmhb  Ung  of  an  Bg;n^  ;  Oruu-Unian,  uid  tbs  eoudovft- 

•  MM  4l  Bgjrpt  b«iag  a  kingdom,      .         ,         .         .         .        a,flSS 

■  PjmHudB  ttuilt  in  LhB  &iu  dyuaty, },460 

'  AninulKunlii])  iatrodNisal.    impnmfnsst   and  cataUuih- 

•  uml  ft  writiag,  bcginaiagB  of  litanitat« ;   MMnd  ami 

•  third  dyiiMty  |eo«tMpocMi«OBi  b«giiuiiD|R  of  the  Bitaalt.       S|400 

•  BuiUiag  of  tlw  lM|^  Prnnid  (Ik*  wnad  of  Hdfodatu).        3.380 

The  above  lemarkahie  chronology  cloacs  with  a 
blunder  of  deecr^>taoii,  for  the  'Great  PjTamid,' 
which  ia  the  largest  of  all  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt^ 
ia  the  first,  not  tbo  second,  Pyramid  of  Herodotus ; 
hia  Bocond  Pyramid  being  that  which  he  says  '  waa 
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*  bunt  by  Ccphron,  tlio  brother  and  encceaeor  of 

*  Cheops,  and  which  Pyramid  he,  Herodotua,  mea- 
'  aurcd  and  found  to  be  much  less  in  bIzo  than  that 
'  of  Cheops ;'  in  fact  it  is  the  Pynuuid  usually  known 
BOW  as '  the  second  Pyramid  of  Jeezeb,'  or  aometimefl 
more  particularly  aa  the  *  seeond  lai^est  Pyramid  of 

*  Jeezch,'  but  which  expression  eventually  comes  to 
the  eame  thing.  In  fact  the  case  waa  simple 
enough,  until  Chevalier  Bunsen  introduced  assnmp- 
tiona  of  hie  own  about  the  builders,  then  proceeded 
to  refer  to  thoeo  assumptions  as  demonstrated  £tcti^ 
or  to  found  on  them  as  such  ;  and  finally  to  bewilder 
himself ;  whence  we  can  only  explain  amongst  other 
errors  hia  statement^  that  '  the  elder'  (of  the  royal 
brothezB  Cheops) '  built  the  second  largest  Pyramid, 

*  and  that  vast  appendage  to  it,  the  stone  dyke  f 
for  no  built  stone  dyke  exists  far  or  near  about  tbo 
second  largest  Pyramid,  though  there  is  such  a 
thing  eminently  in  the  gotag  down  eastwards  front 
the  third  largest  Pyramid  ;  but  that  was  long  sub* 
aeqaent  to  the  brothers  Cheops  and  tbeir  dynasty ; 
end  so  very  much  smaller  than  the  second  largest 
Pyramid,  aa  never  at  any  time  to  compete  with  it 
either  in  name  or  &mo. 

Our  purpose,  however,  now,  is  not  to  be  criticaUy 
severe  with  the  last  item  in  the  above  long  list  of 
chronicled  events  in  Egyptian  history,  but  to  aacei^ 
tain  how  all  the  preceding  items  have  been  obtained 
and  settled.    That  they  are  considered  by  Chevalier 

>  BiiiLMn*a  Snft^  roL  u.  p.  17a. 
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BymteKtXy  aaeaxe,  and  bejtiad  the  region 
of  doobt,  appcaiB  from  die  maimer  io  iHiidi  ba 
nfioEB  to  tliein  agsin  and  aain  *  ■&  dina : — 

*  The  remit  of  the  icseaR^  in  this  pnse&t  Book 
'  has  been,  that  the  tTwdirioM  priur  to  Mena  which 

*  allado  to  haman  kings  are  rml  tkromffkoiU,  amd 

*  extiude  etUirtly  hetvie  Jtctitm  amd  all  ideal  ««- 

*  prtstntation*.  Wt  hsre  seen  that  there  vas  « 
'  aetiee  of  arganic  deTek>pineQt ;  in  the  fint  place 

*  we  fonnd  eaoerdotal  king^  then  dectiTe  kings  ont 

*  of  the  militaiy  families,  and  lasUy  kings  of  an 
'  Upper  and  kings  of  a  Lower  oonntiT-.  Our  tablee 
'  of  the  ages  of  the  world  fihow  the  o(«uiezion  be- 

*  tween  these  epochs  and  the  general  epochs  of  the 
'  most  ancient  national  history ;  and  the  parallel 

*  facts  wo  have  stated  justified  as,  I  think,  io  call- 
'  ing  the  £g)rptian6  the  ehronomctcrs  of  uoiveraal 
'  history,  and  in  aaaeiting  tirnt  Menes  and  his  empire 
'  are  nothing  mme  than  the  culminating  point  of 

*  4k  long  preceding  constitutional  developmeitt  of 
'  Sgyptian  life.' 

The  case  therefore  grows  in  importance  as  it  is 
proceeded  with,  and  its  essence  consists  in  this, — that 
a  history  of  an  organized,  oonstitutioiul,  and  there- 
fore hi^y  dvilixed  Egypt  is  asserted  to  have  pre- 
vailed for  a  period  of  6700  years  prior  to  the  build- 
ing of  tho  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
documents,  on  which  this  momentous  agglomeration 
of  htunan  experiences  in  this  world  of  troubles, 
triaiR,  and  vexations  of  spirit  is  asserted,  detailed. 
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ami  chronicled,  stands  the  item  which  all  must  trert 
nM[>cetfully,  *  the  monuments  of  Egypt.' 

With  striking  propriety  is  precodonce  giTen  to 

*  the  monuments'  among  o^er  romaina  of  eaily 
£^yptian  history,  because  the  monuments  hKve 
lasted  better  than  anything  else ;  there  are  earlier 
stone  monuments,  for  instance,  than  papyri,  or  books, 
or  papers  of  any  kind  or  degree ;  and  the  atone 
monuments  are  all  vocal  with  inscribed  hierogly- 
phics ;  they  speak  clearly  of  what  was  transacting 
in  their  timo ;  and  are '  the  ooTUemporarif  records,* 
wliich  Bunsen  alludes  to  (vol.  i.  p.  31)  'as  the 

*  earliest  and  most  certain  source  of  all  Egyptian 

*  research.' 

Employed  just  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  only, 
it  is  that  Egyptian  monuments  have  the  marvellous 
power  that  has  been  attributed  to  them  of  clearly 
establishing  the  events  and  stories  of  life  in  the 
earlier  dajB  of  the  world.  'Ilius,  also.  Dr.  I^epsins 
lays  down  hia  view  of  the  law  under  whieli  Egyp- 
tian monuments  arc  to  be  exclusively,  or  at  Ictut 
aro  undcTstood  to  be  exclusively  employed  in  histo- 
rical researches,  when  quoted  therein  by  modem 
E^QTptoIogists  and  hierologista  : — 

*  Wo  sot  out  then  from  hence,  that  the  beginning 

*  of  the  true  history  and  chronolofly  of  no  ancient 

*  nation  can,  to  meet  the  requtremeuts  of  their  day, 

*  extend  much  further  backwards  than  the  date  of 
'  the  oldest  contcmponirj'  source  of  knowledge ;  and 

*  we  have  found  this  opinion  confirmed  to  the  dis- 
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Now,  tboi,  after  bdig  tftai  iuftawwl  tad  pre- 
fwred,  let  w  mit,  Whae  an  Ae  Bgn>*>^  ^oik- 
twnpoi— y  nwoBBeato  on  wU^  Cbervikr  Banna 
haa  QOMtnefcad  tfaen  6700  yw9  of  Egypdmn  lii»> 
toty,  prior  to  the  epoch,  or  aay  to  within  odo 
hmdred  or  tvo  himdrod  yens,  of  the  eixxrh,  uT  the 
Great  Pytamid  T 

Wc  may  ask  this  qocstioii  again  and  again  ;  and 
echo  will  ansit'er.  Where  ?  For  there  is  not  a  wnglu 
contcmpomry  moniunent  of  the  kiud  known  to 
exist  throughout  the  whole  Egyptiau  land.  Tho 
millcnniumB  of  years  hare  bocu  piled  up  ouo  ovw 
the  other  hy  the  great  wortl-pliilosojiher  of  our  ago 
without  n  single  monamcnt  to  refer  to.  (ilhuv-aiicr 
BuDsen,  moreover,  kucw  that  there  was  not  ono 
8uch  monument  for  appeal  ur  for  guidance.  Iwcaoao 
lie  luis  written  iu  his  firet  volume,  page  69,  of 
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*  theao  monuments  of  the  fourth  dynasty*  (includ- 
ing, therefore,  the  epoch  of  the  Great  Pyramid), 
'  f/*e  oUlest  in  the  world :'  and  though  he  attributes 
in  his  second  volume  some  of  the  Abooseer  Pyra^ 
mids  to  the  third  dynasty.  Dr.  Lepsius  chiims  them 
for  the  fourth  ;  and  tho  diOercncc  of  years  between 
the  two  dynasties  can  in  no  case  he  very  notable. 
Estcnd  it  even  to  two  hundred  yeans  and  a^  again 
• — where  are  all  the  earlier  contemporary  monument* 
on  which  CbcvalJer  Bunscn  constructed  the  Egyptian 
history  of  the  6500  years  previous  to  the  dynos^ 
which  erected  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  the  Abooaeer 
Pyramids? 

Again  comes  the  answer,— such  monuments  do  not 
exist ;  not  a  aingle  one,  large  or  small,  fixed  or 
portable,  belonging  to  all  that  enormous  interval  of 
time,  has  ever  been  eeeu  by  modem  bierologist  or 
excavator.  Or.  Lopsius,  the  most  cxperieaced  both 
of  all  men  now  alive  and  of  all  who  liave  lived 
during  the  hist  three  thousand  years  touching  the 
more  ancient  mouuraeuts  of  £gypt>  wrote  from 
his  excavations  at  Jeezeh  in  1843  : — *  Nor  have  I 

*  yet  found  a  single  cartouche  that  can  be  safely 

*  assigned  to  a  period  previous  to  tho  fourth 
'  dynasty.  The  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
'  seem  to  assert  their  right  to  form  tho  commcnce- 
'  ment  of  monumental  history,  even  if  it  be  clear 
'  that  they  were  not  tho  first  builders  and  monu- 
'  mental  writera'    And  again  he  says,  '  Tho  Pyra- 

*  mid  of  Cheops,  to  which  the  first  link  of  our  whole 
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The  mmmmfirta  of  tlie  tibird  dysMty  are  t^  fiat 
then  directly  appealed  to  aa  gnating ;  axid  tboqgfa 
in  YtL  IL  p.  617,  the  hiezo^yptiie  ovals  an  pixnted 
of  IdngB  in  the  Gat  and  seeoad  dynasties, — tbeaa 
are  cot  pretended  to  be  denved  fina  oadempoiaxy 
jBonumeotB^  Int  an  deduced  from  Tvdve  or  tndi- 
tioaal  refetences  on  anbaeqnent  boildiags ;  in  tfao 
MOW  my,  in  iact,  as  the  eimUar  heraldic  eaeot^ieoM 
of  two  of  the  idd  gods  of  Egy^t,  Thoth  and 
Eemithci. — which  head  Cheralier  Bonson's  list  of 
real  kings, — have  been  obtained  In  a  Binular  man- 
ner, we  conclude,  have  been  derived  most  of  tho 
escutcheons  of  twelve  reputed  kings  of  tho  third 
dynasty  ;  for  the  only  three  vbich  are  referred  to  aa 
l^bly  written  anywhere  in  the  contemporary  man- 
ner, are  [^  "J  {"^^^Sl.*  varioualy  rendered  by  diffcr- 

'  Pag«'21  of  I>r.  Upuna'  Ulkn  fi-9m  Mnft  In  IMS  md  IIIC^ 
KUted  t>>  KmumU  U.  H-  Mukauia.     Lowlon.  IBM 

*  Qiumy-iurin  el  ft  niMd  Pynunid  of  Rvg^  uhI  Iks  nlddla 
ri-nuaiJ  v(  lAoamm. 
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ent  authoritaea  as  Seaer,  User,  Onsre,  OusrenTC, 
Ra-cn-seaer,  Racaia,  Dscmi,  and  Userehre,  and  placed 
by  Dr.  Lepsius  ia  Plato  xxxix.,  vol.  iii, 

plates,  in  the  fifth  djnaaty:  fAUi  o)/ 

ously  rendered  Ro-shore,  Shoure,  8hura,  Sahu-ra, 
Soria,  Sirios,  and  placed  by  Lepsius  in  Plate  xxxu. 
of  his  volume  iii.,  also  in  the  fifth  dynasty ;  and 

^^y>   r^  ^  J  Ij.*  pronounced    8n&Q.  Sene- 

fru,  Chnubos  guc%Tos,  and  Sepbum,  and  placed  by 
Lepsius  again  and  again  in  the  foorth  dynasty. 

Hence  all  the  earliest  monnmenta  known  even  to 
Chevalier  Runseii,  cluster  close  about  the  fourth 
dynasty,  or  tbe  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and 
according  to  the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  mechanically 
and  astronomically  interpreted,  tbcy  belong  more  or 
lc«8  to  the  year  2170  rc.  ;  which  date,  and  not  the 
year  10,000  rc,  is  therefore  the  earliest  date  that 
can  be  fixed  by  *  the  monuments,' — nacd  as  they 
only  can  be  safely,  properly,  or  le^timately,  for  coi^ 
temporary  events.  Or,  in  other  words,  these  severe 
and  unexceptionable  ^^'itue8ses,  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  have  shattered  in  pieces  the  learned  plitlolo- 
gist's  baselesu  construction  of  $600  years  of  previous 
Buppoaed  Egyptian  history,  and  over  which  he  had 
been  holding  for  so  many  years  the  name  of  '  the 
*  monument^  as  an  segis  of  protection. 

I  Nortkarn  PynaU  of  Abooa»er,  and  a  Ubict  tn  Wadn>  Hiyjhan. 
■  \aa3M  WMt    tka    Orwt    PrnuiiiJ,    auJ    aba  Ulilcb    in   "VfaAim 
Alaghan. 
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Conaeqacnee$  qfthetr  bei^  no  AvtMorities. 

Having  oaoe  ben  cited  on  tbe  field,  then  mona- 
iiiriiilii  iiii  iiidiinil  iitiiii,  ■■  win  111  tMiiin,i>tiniiiiinili 
to  thoee  who  ose  them  vraogfnlly ;  Cor  oot  oaly  do 
they  not  bev  testueanj  to  an  Egypctan  mo&ATchy 
lasting  throngii  that  immense  period  of  time  dainwd 
bf  Chevalier  Bmuezi,  but  their  abeenoo  shows  that 
Mich  a  thing  could  not  have  been  ;  for  bad  H 
existed,  material  tioccs  iunumccabk  of  sach  a  worid- 
long  period  of  ciTiIisation  would  have  been  left 
behind,  nnd  in  Egjpt  nothing  of  that  eort  decays. 
'  It  ia  not  there/  snys  Bonsen  himself,  '  as  it  would 

*  be  in  Eort^  or  India,  where  in  the  former  oodl 
'  and  snow,  or  in  the  latter  heat  and  miii  destroy  ; 
'  for  £gypt  is  the  monumental  laud  of  the  eartJi, 
'  adapted  not  only  for  Bsving  its  mooumcnta  from 
'  great  dilapidation,   hu  for  preaetring  thtm  os 

*  perfect  at  the  day  thetf  tvere  erected.' 

Thtu,  too,  the  learned  and  most  competent  Dr. 
Lcpeiua  holds  forlli, — '  Even  that  ap[iarontly  most 
'  penabable  of  all  building  materinU,  brick  of  hliick 
'  Nilo  mud  dried  in  the  sun,  has  retained  fnr 
'  thooaauds  of  years  its  arcliitcctural  junctures,  and 
'  the  cement  with  which  it  is  united.    Around  the 

*  colebruted  temple  of  Ramses  the  Gretit,  at  Thebea. 
'  the  "  Memnonium,"  stands  a  suite  of  great  vaulted 

*  halk,  altogctlier  built  with  this  material,  and  partly 
'  coated  with  stucco.     These  wore  built  at  the  same 

*  time  with  thu  temple  iLtKtlf  iit  tlio  comiucuccninit 
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'  of  the  thirtcentli  ccntuiy  rc.  Thia  fact  not  only 
'  appears  &om  thm  arcliitechir^  but  also  Btill  more 
'  demonstrably  from  the  bricks  themselved,  which, 
'  as  being  miule  for  the  king's  service,  are  stamped 

*  with  his  mimo.  At  that  time,  and  earlier,  it  wu 
'  a  very  common  practice  to  coat  the  tombs  dxc»' 

*  Tatod  in  the  rocks  with  Nile  mud,  and  to  lay  opoa 

*  that  the  white  ground  of  etucco  fur  the  paintinga. 

*  This  wna  especially  the  cose  when  the  rock  was 
'  brittle,  and  required  a  vaulted  roof.  The  same 
'  custom  prevailed  even  up  to  the  most  ancient 

*  times  of  the  Pyramids  of  I^temphia.    But  not  only 

*  the  materials,  but  also  the  colours  which  were  laid 

*  upon  thcm^  retain  to  this  day  all  their  freshneo, 
'  without  any  perceptible  change,  in  closed  vaulla, 
'  and  in  certain  cases,  even  whou  exposed  to 

*  open  air.* 

Even,  therefore,  had  Eg}'ptian  monuments  beea 
executed  in  mud  alone,  something  of  the  iunumGi^ 
able  buildings  in  that  material  during  6500  yeara 
of  the  life  of  a,  great  nation  would  hare  come  down 
to  us  in  that  peculiar  land.  But  tlie  Egyptian 
country  exceb  likewise  in  its  abundance  of  bard 
materials  of  the  best  quality,  eitlier  for  building  or 
carving  into  in  sittt;  such  as  its  admirable  lime- 
stones, sandetoncs,  porphyry,  basalt,  and  granite ; 
and  the  Egyptians,  of  all  people  who  have  ever  lived 
on  the  earth,  were  the  most  skilful  in  working  the 
hardest  materials  :  delighting  apparently  ever  more 
and  more,  to  employ  them  cither  rudely  in  oicht- 
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tectare,  or  to  sculpture  them  finely,  the  harder  they 
were.  Hence  both  the  hoIloB:  sarcophagi  and  solid 
statues  which  they  worked  out  of  granite,  1>asalt, 
and  diorite, — are  alike,  even  atill,  a  marvel  to  all 
practical  men  as  to  how  they  were  executed ;  and 
the  taste  for  working  in  these  hard  materials  was  at 
least  B0  strong,  if  not  stronger,  in  the  earlier  than 
the  ktor  dynasties. 

These  nuiterialB  were  also  employed  in  a  manner 
still  further  to  promote  their  lasting  qualities ;  for 
as  Br.  Lepsius  continues  io  remark, — '  Next  to  the 

*  abundance  and  beauty  of  those  works  of  art,  is  tho 

*  extreme  care  for  their  permanence  which  was  ex- 

*  hiluted  by  the  Egyptian.4,  and  which  was  evidently 

*  in  accordance  with  their  religious  belief.  It  is 
'  Bcaieely  needful  to  refer,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the 

*  two  great  Pyramida  of  Jeczeh,  which  are,  in  &ict^ 

*  artificial  mountains,  constructed  with  huge  blocks 
'  hewn  from  the  rock  on  which  they  stand,  and  in 

*  which  sepulchral  chambers  were  nftcrwarda  ex- 

*  cavatcd  with  the  chisel,  as  though  they  had  been 

*  natural  crags.     It  is  as  if  the  builders  of  them  hod 

*  designed  to  erect  two  pillam  to  support  the  vast 
'  supentructnro  of  the  history  of  mankind-  This  is, 
'  in  a  word,  the  peculiarly  of  all  that  remains  of 
'  the  works  of  t!)C  ancient  £^'pttans.     Whether 

*  they  Irailt  halls  for  pomps  and  festivities,  or  dug 
'  out  sepulchral  chamlxirs ;  whether  they  constructed 
'  for  life  or  for  death,  it  was  always  with  the  inten- 

*  timi  that  their  works  should  hut  for  ever.' 

TOL.  III.  2  A 
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•  Hence  the  proper  concluaion  will  Burely  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  common  sense, — that,  if  such  lott- 
ing monuments  formed  the  permanent  and  abiding 
cliaracter  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  we  find  do 
monumenta  of  it  whatever,  anterior  to  the  epoch 
of  the  reputed,  and  by  modems  so^caUcd,  foaitb 
dynasty, — the  nation  itself  did  not  exist  author  to 
that  epoch,  and  certainly  not  through  the  6E00  yeore 
of  Baron  Bunsen's  assumed  pre-Pyramid  history. 

Origin  of  the  Egyptians. 

There  remains  indeed  the  difficulty  of  aocountiog 
ns  to  how  the  Egyptian  monuments  make  so  grand 
an  appearance  as  they  do,  the  moment  they  come 
upon  the  eeene  at  all;  for  the  sculptures  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  arc  not  only  in  as  true  and  fine  art 
as  any,  but  even  better  than  most,  of  those  which 
followed  them  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  experience 
that  a  people  could  spring  in  a  moment  from  abso- 
lute nothingness  to  such  a<lmirab1c  perfection. 

The  difficulty  is  indeed  a  serious  one,  but  not 
relieved  iu  the  slightest  degree  by  going  back  to 
Ciievalier  Bunsen's  vision  of  on  early  Egypt  with 
Iwth  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  crown,  and  a  city  erf 
Thebes  founded  long  before  ]^[encs  or  any  of  the 
Pyramids ;  for  the  tedious  and  enduring  ages  erf 
imperfect  beginnings  and  defective  executions  should 
then  be  findablc.  And  here,  at  this  point  and  view 
of  the  case,  the  truth  of  which  he  also  voold  seem 
fully  to  allow,  even  the  acute  M.  Renan  is  reduced 
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to  Bomething  like 
'  for  when  one  thmk>.'  wrkm  he,  m  ^Saemmmg^ 
Great  P^rranutl,  %liiax,  sad  anokr  wdHcaon 
monnmencs,  *  wbea  one  lU^  «f  Am  firiBmrtnii. 
'  at  least  6500^  (RaQt  «>35>  7«sn  oU  finon  the 
'  present  day,  tliat  it  has  had  do  known  mhaef ; 
'  that  this  art,  of  which  then  reniaxn  innmiMfahb 
'  moDnment^  h«d  no  archue  epoch ;  that  the  BgypC 
*  of  Cheops  and  of  Omfktca  m  nxpenat  in  a  senae 
/  to  all  ^t  followed, — one  is  seised  with  giddi- 
nesa  ;  on  ut  pn»  dc  vertige.' 
Hub  confeaEioii  is  frank,  and  does  M.  B^nan  nota> 
bio  honour;  for  the  Cute beCore  him  do  aeea^  aa  he 
further  on  riiTifrnann.  to  implr,  that  all  the  ordinarr 
uodecstood  laws  of  th«  beginning  and  growth  of  a 
nation  '  hare  been  totaHf  remsed  in  the  ease  of 

'  Egyp^'  ^^  ™X  **^  li^^  is  ^  ^^y  ^  ^  poanble 
tine  of  explaoatioD,  does  indeed  occur  to  him,  bat 
he  does  not  seem  to  follow  it  np  ;  and  be  does  not 
appear  aware  that  it  had  occarrcd  some  years  before 
to  anodier  aothor,  rijL,  William  Osborn ;  and  had 
been  abundantly  probed,  tested,  and  iovcatigated  by 
him,  even  to  the  extent  of  sfaoning  that  the  people 
who  afterwards  formed  the  Egyptian  nation  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  the  crown  of  the 


>  TUa  UOO  JTMH  afo,  or  4B35  BA,  b  U.  R«nu't  daU  for  Um 
faartk  djTBMljr  i  and  deaa  »ot  UteTEfott  poial  to  anj-tliiog.  rclativ*  t» 
EgypUu  Uatory,  avliar  Vtma  nor  iUteneal  at  403S  yean  »fm,  ee 
31;d  kr  would  ia.  B«  ia  Ikvrvfar*  aUutUi^  T*mJ\j,  Mid«r  kk  laffar 
flgure,  to  iIm  lainv  atMohite  time,  moBtunmU,  am)  pnnonvca.  tliat  wa 
do  mdar  tiia  tmallr*  nunbvn  pwti  by  tht  RrnC  i'yrsiuiil  itulf. 
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DGIb^  as  colonists  from  another  land,  onlj  a  very 
short  time  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  fourth 
dynasty. 

As  coloniBts  from  another  land,  and  mader  very 
remarkable  circumstances :  what  these  were,  W. 
Oabum  goes  into  deeply,  in  a  critical  examination 
of  the  foundations  in  nature  of  the  hieroglyphic 
forms ;  deducing  thence  something  in  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Egypt '  as  to  a  company  of  poreons  once  in 
'  a  state  of  high  civilisation,  but  that  through  some 
'  strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of  man,  they  had 
'  been  deprived  of  great  part  of  the  language,  and 
'  the  entire  written  system,  which  had  formerly  been 
'  the  means  and  vehicle  of  their  civilisation'  Com- 
bining whicti  inference  with  the  indications  be 
obtains  otherwise,  that  'the  Fathers    of  andcnt 

*  Egypt  first  journeyed  thither  across  the  Isthmus 

*  of  Suci!,  and  that  they  brought  with  them  the 
'  worsliip  of  the  setting  sun,' — *  how  is  it  possible,' 
be  adds,  '  to  rc&ist  the  conclusion  that  they  came 

*  thither  from  the  plains  of  Babel,  at  the  first  dis- 
'  persion  of  mankind,  and  that  the  civilisatioo 
'  of  Egypt  was  derived  from  the  banks  of 
'  Euphrates?' 

And  after  still  Aulihcr  investigations,  he  speaks 
more  confidently  of  'the  cares,  the  fears,  the  de- 
'  signs  of  the  leaders  under  whose  standards  the 

*  Slizraites  first  marched  westward,  before  the  mys- 
'  terious  iropiJse  that  drove  them  forth  from  the 
'  fertile  pLaios  of  the  Euphrates.    They  fled  bcfoie 
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*  it,  nor  dared  to  tarry  on  tlie  grassy  banks  of 

*  Jordan,  nor  in  the  sliady  vaUcys  of  Judah,  nor 

*  by  Uie  waters  of  Siloab,  that  flow  softly.  The 
'  voice  of  a  greater  than  man  sounded  in  their  cars. 
'  The  terror  of  an  invincible  power  awed  their 

*  spirits,  and  they  dared  not  disobey.    They  braved 

*  the  jjerila  and  privations  of  a  journey  over  an  uu- 

*  kuowii  desert,  before  the  same  fearful  impulse  ; 

*  nor  ever  were  they  allowed  to  rest,  until  they  had 

*  reached,  the  uttermost  border*  of  the  laud  which 
'  He  who  pursued  after  them  had  destined  them  to 

*  populate.' 

Koepecting  this  theory,  we  can  only  say  at  pre- 
sent, tliat  in  so  far  as  it  offers  a  beginning  for  £^yp- 
tJan  history,  it  accords  with  *  the  monvmcnt^  of 
'  ^'jyp^'  those  unalteriug,  unaltered,  and  imavoid- 
able  indices  and  accompanimcuta  of  every  uncb 
investigtUioa.  But  if  theae  same  monuments  do 
not  also,  aa  evidently  they  cannot  in  themselves, 
enable  us  to  trace  back  to  events  much  earlier  than 
Lheir  own  times,— all-excitiDg  as  it  would  be  to  tho 
soul  of  man,  wore  ho  really  able  to  look  into  the 
events  of  these  truly  primeval  periods  of  the  human 
race, — we  shall  do  well  to  endeavour,  simply  and 
soberly,  to  ascertain  by  the  light  of  their  guidanoe 
through  later  times,  what  was  the  further  course  of 
this  ruinnrkable  nation  after  its  apparently  forced, 
and  certainly  very  sudden,  monumental  beginning 
on  thti  banks  of  the  Nile. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LI7B  UNDER  THE  OLD  EMPIRE. 

The  earliest  identifiable  contemporaiy  monn- 
ments  of  ^gypt,  or  the  beginnings  of  its  monnmental 
histoiy,  so  &r  as  known  to  European  researches  up 
to  the  present  year,  are,  according  to  the  onammous 
opinion  of  all  hierologists, — the  rock-tablets  of 
Wadee  Maghara  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  and  the 
Pyramids,  with  their  surrounding  tombs,  at  Jeezeh, 
Sakkara,  and  the  Memphis  neighbourhood.  And 
this  conclusion  equally  obtains,  whether  these  re- 
mains be  considered  to  belong  to  the  fourth  dynasty 
only,  or  partly  to  the  thirds  and  partly  to  the  fifth. 

Equally  is  it  also  the  fact,  that  these  earliest 
examples  of  the  monuments  are  confined  to  the 
places  mentioned ;  and  that  Middle  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  still  less  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  have 
nothing  whatever  to  compare  with  them  in  anti- 
quity. So  that  the  general  testimony  of  the  monu- 
ments in  E^ypt  itself,  is  precisely  as  Lepsius  and 
Osbum  havo  demonstrated ;  viz.,  that  that  species 
of  testimony  to  the  civilisation  of  E^pt  began,  and 
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began  •addenlT',  nmx  the  upper  comer  of  tho  Delta, 
and  ascended,  as  it  grew  with  ago,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile ;  illustrating  thereby  its  A^atie,  not 
Aftican,  origin. 

The  Sinoitic  remains  of  tbeae  earlier  dynasdea 
are  not  many,  bat  are  remarkably  well  sculptured ; 
are  cbumeit  by  all  hierologista  to  be  aatheutic 
and   coQteiuporaiy  ;   belong  chiefly  to  the  kings 
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Shofo, 


Wj)    Nu-Shofo. 


t£  ^  ilj   Sephurifl,  and  |[^/U  o)   Soris ; 

show — by  their  designs — that  antmal-woreliip^  or 
animal  and  semi-ammal  gDdf%  were  already  esta- 
blished and  reverenced  :  and  that  there  was  armed 
opposition  to  the  E^-ptians  from  the  natives  of 
that  peninsola,  emphatically  n^preecnted  aa  ttirico 
billy;  and  which  wo  now  nro  aware  contains  noble 
pinnacles  of  mountains  upwanU  of  seven  thoueand 
feet  hijiih, — natural  wntcb  towers  overtopping  uid 
orerlooking  everything  dso  in  i!!g>*pt,  Libya,  and 
Arabia  frjr  leagues  and  leagues  around  them. 

The  Jeezch  and  Sakkara  remains,  on  tho  contxary, 
bcftidcs  beiu"  vjistly  more  [ileiitiful,  are  eminently 
peaceful  in  ilieir  traitA  lu  tho  case  of  the  Pytu- 
mids,  indeed, — thow  closed  and  ortitivud  mountains 
of  stODC  »ay  notliing  whatever,  either  hy  picture  or 
inRcriptioD,  for  one  cause  or  the  other  ;  while  in  form 
anJ  fart  tltey  merely  supply  tho  otherwise  Hat-topped 
landicni>o  with  acul«  hill-poiutd,  and  without  offer- 
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ing  anything  approaching  to  etroDghoIds  for  war,  or 
gathcriug'hulLt  for  pence. 

But  when  wc  enter  the  tombBy  there  pictured 
scenes  are  witnessed  on  every  side,  of  agriculture, 
cattlc-fccding,  iudusthoos  country  life,  and  with 
hardly  anything  else.  These  characteristics,  more- 
over, are  continued,  often  through  the  lives  of  two, 
three,  and  even  more  generations  of  the  same 
family  ;  indicating  that,  there,  or  tlieu  at  least,  and 
however  it  was  procured,  the  Egyptian  people  had 
rest  and  quiet  and  freedom  ^m  war's  alarma 

For  those  who  have  not  had  the  prtvil^e  of  visit- 
ing these  earliest  pictorial  moiiumeDts  of  Mizraim, 
and  for  many  of  those  who  bave  too, — their  chief 
trust  for  what  ia  there  contained  must  be  phiced, 
and  will  be  most  worthily  placed,  in  Br.  Lepedus' 
large  woHe  of  twelve  folio  volumes; — the  lai^;e8t 
collection  of  Egyptian  plates,  out  of  the  many  large 
collections  brought  out  by  different  European  coun- 
tries, that  hoB  ever  yet  been  produced^  and  the 
first  that  has  been  chronologicaUi/  arranged.  Tim 
is  a  unique  feature,  and  one  which,  to  have  its  re- 
quirements properly  executed,  perhape  needed  a 
Richard  Lepeius  to  pave  the  way ;  but  having  oucc 
been  executed,  and  by  him,  some  exteusion  of  grasp 
of  the  great  Egyptian  subject  must  occur  to  eveiy 
one,  on  each  successive  occasion  of  looking  over  the 
aeries  of  carefully-executed  engravings. 

Volume  first,  after  sovcnd  maps,  begins  a  long 
scries  of  topographical  views  extending  through 
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both  this  and  the  next  volnme,  and  arranged  appa- 
rently with  strict  attention  to  the  date  of  the  earliest 
monuments  discovered  at  each  place ;  the  names  of 
such  places  being  then  found  to  run  in  tiie  follow* 
ing  Older : — 

Knai,    .   Wsdee  Feran. 

WadeeHigtun. 

Sarbat  el  Kadem. 
Memphis,  Aboo  Bouh. 

Jeeteh. 

Abooaeer. 

Sakkan. 

Baahoor. 
lasht,   .    Meidon,  Blalnni. 

The  Faioion. 
Sais,     .    Heliopolia,  Tania. 

Benihaasan. 

TCI  Amama. 

This  and  Abjdos. 

Thebes,  Laxor,  Kamalc. 

£aiieh,  Eilithja,  SUinlia. 
Phiitt. 
AboumbeL 
Soleb,  Barkal. 
Heroe,  So&a,  Naga,  etc 

Any  good  map  will  show  the  generally  increasing 
southern  distance  of  each  of  these  localities  succes- 
sively ;  but  only  the  Plates  themselves  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  how,  after  the  last  rays  of  their  meri- 
dian splendour  at  Thebes,  the  monuments  further 
south  become  continually  poorer,  smaller,  and  even 
more  decayed  though  more  modem,  especially  at  the 
last-named  station  in  Ethiopia. 

But  the  next  volume,  or  volume  iii.,  begins  tiie 
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real  burden  of  Dr.  Lqums*  greit  task*  viz..  tbe 

iascripLiom  on,  and  views  oC  the  monuments  tltem- 
aetrea.  And  bow  do  thej  begin  in  his  cbroDolo^ 
cally  arranged  work  ! 

IMftts  L,  entitled  fonrth  dynasty,  contAJna  fint, 
a  h^e-sized  reprodacdon  of  the  quarry-mark  of 

r  4  ^  ©}  Shofo,  from  Hovard  Vyse's  chamben 
of  oonstmction  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  second, 
smaDcr  copies  of  the  qoany-mufca  of  f/fri  W^ 

and  Tif— ^    tri  5>  **^  ^"  ®°*^  Na-Shofo  from  the 

same  place  ;  auJ,  third,  some  indistinct  mwr-lntigi 
from  a  Dashoor  Pyramid.  Plate  u.,  also  entitled 
fourth  dynasty,  gives  three  tablets  from  Wadee  Mag 

Nu-ShofOi  and  |5^5®)  ^^^^^  '  ^*^^'^*^  ^^^'^ 
ooffiu-lid  out  of  tho  third  Pyramid  orith  the  oral  of 
r  H  ^^  o)  Mencheres,  and  a  door-omament  from 

Sftkkara,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  Then  follow 
five  plates  of  pictures  and  inscriptions  inside  tombs 
at  Abooeecr,  and  thirty-two  plates  of  similar  sub- 
jccta  from  tombs  about  the  Jeczeh  Pynimida,  all 
eniUlcd  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  These  being  fol- 
lowed by  forty-four  plates  entitled  of  djuasty  fifth, 
of  which  one  is  due  to  Wadeo  Maghara,  sixteen  to 
Sakkara,  and  twenty-sereu  to  Jeczeh. 

Vulumc    fourth    rcpreacnts   further   sulijecta  of 
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ilynostiGs  fourth  and  fifth,  in  twenty- three  pl&tcs, 
from  tombs  at  Juezch  and  Snkkora  ;  then  dynaaty 
sixth,  in  thirteen  plates,  at  Sauiet  el  Meitin,  Hama 
mat,  ChcnoboskioD,  etc ;  and  then  follow  in  this 
and  the  next  volume  dynasties  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth,  from  a  greatly  increased  variety  of 
placea,  and  with  many  new  aubjecta. 

Men  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty. 

Before  studying,  therefore,  these  later  pcrioda,  let 
US  caat  a  glance  on  the  men  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
dynasties,  or  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

On  entering  every  tomb,  we  have  these  men 
before  us  immediately ;  reddish-brown  men,  with 
long;  and  either  straight  or  alightly  aquiline  curved 
Doees,  large  and  long  eyes,  and  rather  fall  lips. 
Their  foreheads  are  probably  low,  certainly  not 
notably  high,  but  the  rest  of  the  cranium  la  a 
phrenological  mystery,  so  completdy  ia  it  hid  in  a 
thick,  fuzzy,  close-croppe'I,  black,  wig. 

The  wig  was  a  great  institution  in  ancient  Egypt, 
and  dyed  jet  Uack,  so  that  even  with  the  most  aged 
men, — oud  whose  age  is  shown  both  by  their  Icaaing 
on  a  aiatr,  and  having  tlicir  poor  naked  breasts^  and 
whole  toiso  seamed  with  deep,  ungainly,  tiausvcrse 
wrinUea, — the  blackness  of  the  wig  remains  unim- 
paired. Other  clothing  is  not  very  abuudant  The 
princes  issue  forth  to  overlook  their  labourcis  with 
an  awful  baton  of  authority  and  chastisement  in  their 
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hands,  but  uttired  only  in  a  short  kilt — usually  of 
white  cloth — skatc-likc  sandah^  a  Idue  and  white 
necklace^  and  the  wig ;  on  a  few  occasions  a  lec^uid's 
sldn  is  worn  over  the  shoulder.  The  ovcrseent  nedA 
in  Ruthority  under  them,  and  the  sucoeoding  grades 
of  scribes  and  field-labourciB,  hare  only  a  piece  of 
clotb  about  the  wsist,  and  uot  always  that;  no 
sanduls,  seldom  a  nceklacc*  but  always  a  wig. 

The  women's  wigs  arc  larger  than  the  men's,  and 
arranged  bo  as  to  bo  typical  of  long  straight-tlowing 
tresses,  though  rigorously  coniined  to  a  defimto 
length.  The  complexion  of  their  skin  is  a  ycllowiab 
pale  olive ;  and  the  costume,— varied  only  in  the 
case  of  princesses  over  servants  by  nccklncca,  brace- 
lets, and  anklets  of  blue  and  white  glass  beads, — 
consists  of  one  long,  cloac-fitting  and  enclosing 
garment  of  thin  elastic  material,  like  a  guernsey 
jacket ;  but  extending  from  the  aulcles,  upwaids^  to 
close  under  the  broastd,  whence  two  brood  strapB 
pass  over  tlie  shoulders  to  support  it  Tliis  envelope 
is  brilliant  scarlet  in  colour,  has  never  a  fold  or 
wrinkle  in  all  its  length  or  breadth,  and  yet  appears 
abundantly  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the  feet  in 
walking  or  dancing. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  pictured  scenes^ 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  peasant  enjoying, 
or  working  for,  himself  under  his  own  vine  and  his 
own  fig-tree ;  no  independent  thought*  or  look,  or 
action,  on  the  part  of  poor  men  is  allowed,  but  they 
arc  all  in  official  training  to  serve  tlie  Prince  of  the 
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time  being  ;  and  (tdministntiicn  is  the  order  of  the 
dB.y.  The  differeitce  of  daeaa  described  between 
prince  and  pcaaantt  is  an  involuntaiy  method  to  the 
artist  of  distingiuBhing  rank;  but  his  intended  method 
is  there  also,  viz.,  superior  tazc  or  scale.  Hcnce^ 
the  owner  of  the  tomb  a  a  colossus  standing  the 
whole  height  of  the  wall ;  which,  in  front  of  him  is 
diTidod  into  six,  eight,  or  more  compartmeuta,  by 
horizontal  lines,  on  the  edge  of  each  of  which  his 
aerrants  4Lro  engaged  on  their  various  serricea. 

Ploughing — and  sowing  too,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
coiiTring  up  the  seed  thrown  broadcast  by  hand, — 
Beem  both  accomplished  by  driving  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  over  the  lately  inundated  land  ;  reaping 
is  pexfonned  with  a  sickle  ;  thrashing  by  driving 
herds  of  donkeys  about  a  floor ;  and  winnowing  with 
flpadoa.  But  the  agricultural  operations  arc  vciy 
scanty,  oomparcd  to  the  pastoral.  The  sheep,  indeed, 
long-logged  things,  with  horizontal  and  mutually 
diverging  boms,*  and  the  goats  with  venerable 
beards  and  lyre-shaped  retreating  horns,  are  not 
very  numerous^ — bnt  the  oxen  and  greater  cattle  aro 
in  exceeding  abundance,  of  magnificent  quality,  and 
of  a  portliness  which  shows  thom  rather  intended 

'  W«  aiy  ihtiCp  kdrioeiUy,  altbouf  fc  M.  B«iuui  writci  th«»  an  no 
itei[x  Hb  aeooont  !•  othertriM  good.— 4iut  for  tlin*  rmrj  vnriy  agm 
Ottty  ol  ^tn^  ^  >t  ttwlcnbood,— «tid  atuul*  tku  :  '  Amoapt  tike 
'  tumhtT  of  donMio  antawb  poMMBed  by  Ibe  deonued  wan,  azea« 

'  "  Jfrnmidi^"  dmfat  fao  itwi^  and  pigww ;  l»ut  on»  nwryr  »*—  jlnw 
'  eiUicr  bont^  cumIm,  ginlfM.  elcpluuiU,  abecp  (!)•  cats  ilX  or  (owla.* 
— P.  e6«k  Jferw  Ate /><«r  JTiMdM,  April,  1S6& 
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for  the  tJutchor  tliau  the  farmer;  their  horns  tin 
long,  tall,  and  branching,  and  they,  the  aninuli^ 
move  about  writh  a  pompous  sedatcncas  possible  only 
to  enormoua  fat  beasUi,  but  with  a  regularity  and 
order  forming  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  donkeys 
which,— with  how  many  men  soever  to  beat  them 
into  shape,  have  their  heads  diverging  to  all  pmnts 
of  the  compass ;  and  some  of  the  group  always 
giving  tongue  with  might  and  main. 

Not  a  Uttic  remarkable  also  is  it  to  sec  the  many 
wild  animals,  tamed  apparantly,  or  undergoing  a 
tentative  process  to  that  end  ;  there  arc  in  this  con- 
dition the  small  gazelle,  and  eome  larger  antelopes 
of  the  aize  of  a  half-grown  heifer  ;  here  with  long 
straight,  and  there  with  exceeding  curveil,  homa. 
Sometimes  wholn  rows  of  these  beautiful  and  power- 
ful ouimals,  with  collars  round  their  ncckc^  are 
brought  up  for  the  great  man  to  inspect ;  or  for  hit 
scribes,  with  one  pen  behind  their  cars  and  another 
in  thuir  rea<ly  liauds,  to  enter  into  the  roll-list  of  his 
property. 

The  byoeua  is  likewise  often  seen,  and  very  tame ; 
for  though  he  in  led  along  by  a  string  attached  to  a 
collar  round  his  neck,  the  boy  holding  the  string  with 
one  hand,  is  supporting  something  like  a  basket  of 
crockery  on  hia  head  with  the  other ;  and  while  the 
collar  does  not  fit  tightly  round  the  hyienn's  neck, 
that  neck  is  so  thick  and  the  head  so  small,  that  the 
animal  could  easily  &eo  himself,  if  he  chose.  But 
he  does  not  choose,  and  occasionally  ifiay  be  seen 
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quite  nnshacidci.1 ;  while  a  boy  behind  tries,  by  nib- 
bing the  end  of  his  tail  between  bis  palms,  to  lu-ge 
the — ^in  tbcac  days  most  ill-tcmpercd — beast,  t» 
attack  some  object  in  front,  in  wbich  direction  too, 
he  ia  evidently  pricking  forward  his  eara. 

And  this  hyicua  Is  always  a  large  ono,  drawn 
with  admirable  skill  and  knowledge  of  whereia  the 
strength  and  better  qualities,  or  rather  etticiency,  of 
a  hyiena  lie.  There  b  no  uncertainty  with  the  artist, 
no  rubbing  out  of  lines,  no  confusing  the  anatomi- 
cal form  with  hair ;  but  you  see  a  hyjena  walking 
forth  as  nature  originally  made  him,  clean-limbed 
and  powerful,  adapted  either  for  speed  or  strength  ; 
neither  over  young  nor  over  old  ;  over  fat  or  over 
tiiin ;  but  just  as  the  Great  Creator  had  intended 
him  to  be  in  tbe  plenitude  of  his  life  and  powers. 

Social  relatiom. 

Similar  close  observation  of  nature,  combined  witb 
artistic  skill,  is  shown  in  the  representation  of  the 
birds  inoumcmbic,  inhabiting  the  thickets  of  reeds 
bordering  the  Nile  (or  that  once  bordered  it.  for  they 
have  lamentably  decreased  since  then,  and  all  ports  of 
the  l^ile  which  wc  clianccd  to  strike  on,  in  our  own 
short  experience  of  it,  exhibited  only  clay  itanks).  The 
oonsternatioQ,  too,  amongst  the  said  birds,  when  the 
prince  approaches  in  his  ]»ap}TUs  raft  to  smite  tbem  ; 
or  when  his  Bervitors  spread  large  cliip-ncts  for 
them  ;  and  the  similar  confusion  amongst  the  Bshcs 
when  they  are  likewise  netted, — all  this  is  rendered 
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admirably  true  to  life,  ajid  fall  of  motion  aud  par- 
pose. 

Tet  even  in  tliese  sporting  scenes,  despotic  poivcr 
IB  paiofolLy  manifest  There  is  a  prince  or  two  hero 
and  there,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  working 
under  or  for  him ;  well  looked  after,  but  ignobly 
treated ;  no  labour^aving  instruments  arc  allovrcfl, 
not  even  a  luindle  to  a  hammer-head ;  the  wretched 
slave  must  moke  up  for  want  of  that  mccliaiuo|L 
appliance  whicli  woiUd  cost  his  lord  money,  b^vl 
extra  exertion  of  Ida  own  muaclea.  Excellent  pat- 
terns they  had  to  work  up  to  ;  their  chairs  for  in- 
stance being  models  of  mechanical  lightness  and 
strength ;  the  two  hind-legs  carved  like  the  hind- 
legs  of  some  animals,  and  the  two  front  ones  like 
the  fore-legs, — fastened  on  to  the  scat  by  a  mortised 
joint,  with  an  extraordinary  length  of  bearing  to 
give  firmness, — and  yet  bo  introduced  into  the  artis- 
tic expression,  as  not  to  take  away  from  the  light- 
some look  of  the  whole  ;  but  hardly  any  tools  are 
scon  aboub,  aud  the  polishing  is  executed  with  little 
stones  held  in  the  band,  or  with  the  6ngers  them- 
selves find  polishing-powder.  The  human  matmal 
appears  to  be  held  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  and 
to  be  used  up  for  everything.  The  taskmasters, 
too,  are  always  present,  and  the  people  kept  in  ex- 
cellent order  by  the  same  method  that  Chinese  boat- 
men are  said  to  manage  their  ducks  ;  viz.,  the  duck 
which  comes  home  not  slowly,  or  absolutely  late, 
but  relatively  last,  is  killed  ;  or  the  man  whose  work 
makes  least  show  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  is  laid 
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down  <m  tiie  ground,  and  1— rii  ii^n"  bj=^  ^ikm- 
Blaves  actiiig  nado'  crdas. 

On  Btated  oeesaanz  eome  5ei^  £x  isac  ss  m:^ 
teBpitestoaIIalaTes;liaxiE.a£i;^s::  E^yfOjej-rspt 
not  'Satnnulia,' for  tike  ErjaQccfixTaiidcE^xcDK 
never  be  inter£aed  vixii  th^r^  5o  v^ec  s^  ;czis 
haa  been  satined  vidi  tike  eciicrkx:  of  Lafr^jiez^' 
rolls^  be  seats  hitw^^-jf  Ve^.  &  ^A  'ue&jK  a  ^itactr- 
table;  vbieh  ia  tbenapui  pciiad  xf  "m^  iSxt*  of 
bread,  and  oai  the  Inad  icatsg>«a£:,  yisStdLmnA, 
etc.  etc,  are  aocamalazed,  -vidjt  rvn  cf  az£a  «« 
tamed  beeU  orcr  bead,  Uid  ilKi^ni!x«d  }«!:f'.R  bis 
in  the  moet  aj^vond  maciia' ;  Mhtmaiii^f  sa  dsmbt 
for  the  nuui  of  iIk  pco(Je  ;  but  tL&  yxiat  nous  fins 
be  carried  to  the  lanct,  as  if  £cr  Idf  aat  caJj. 

Nothing,  toc^  can  le  dsxie  in  t^KK  csaaUii^sKSitt 
on  a  small  scale ;  vbea  siJk  is  rtrjiuRd,  a  vlncJit;  twr, 
or  peiba{)e  two  or  thr«e  tKti,  in  tlte  mural  |aintiij:i^ 
of  cows  are  beii^  nuQud  ax  Koob  hj  as  toaoj  v«Jll- 
trained,  experienced  mUldi^-iLeB ;  and  ro^t  vyxi 
rows  of  both  sun  and  vomoi  aeri'aiils  ouox;  laden 
with  piovisioQsto  the  nug^itj  prewXK^,  acd  Kn'ileJjr 
attend  its  nod.  Jso  idkaes  was  tL«K  in  the  hatd  of 
EgTpt  during  the  fcninh  djoaitj ;  Km/st}m^  was 
found  for  eroy  one  to  do ;  and  not  evea  a  erippl« 
was  safe  from  daily  toil  of  ttmu:  kind  or  another ; 
such  objects  being  seen  at  voric  in  the  (octuresy  and 
having  frequently  the  beartleas  and  hopeless  inacnp- 
tuu  over  them,  '  Slaves  bom  in  the  house,  i"*^*^ 
'  tered)  in  the  bodu  of  the  house  for  ever/ 

VOL.  in.  2  B 
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TluB  was  tbe  more  public  life,  and  In  private  it 
vas  jnst  as  unlovely.  The  father  was  a  rulisg 
deepot  in  his  family  ;  the  wife,  indeed,  may  by  grace 
come  up  behind,  and  put  her  hand  from  a  distance 
on  bis  shoulder, — but  the  children  are  diminudre 
creatures,  reminding  one  of  mice  more  than  human 
beings,  and  are  low  down  on  the  ground  below  the 
level  of  the  p.irent8*  knees.  What  they  think  or  feel 
seems  to  matter  little  indeed  to  the  lord  their  father; 
who  is  ever  looking  straight  before  bim  to  the  ad- 
ministration alono  of  the  affaiiB  of  his  many  cstatea. 

Many  estates,  for  sometimes  ten  or  fiiiecn  are 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphics  ;  each  with 
a  name  and  usually  a  notice  describing  by,  or  under, 
which  king  the  included  land  had  been  reclaimed 
from  the  dceerl  This  \a  an  important  element  in 
the  history  of  tbe  times ;  indicating  strongly  that 
E^;ypt  waa  then  a  new  country,  with  its  kinga^ 
nobles,  peasants,  and  all  its  inhabitants  strenuously 
engaged  in  rendering  the  ground  amenable  to  col- 
ture  and  suitable  to  raising  food  for  man. 

Reported  Engineering  of  Nile  Banks. 

We  are  thereby,  too,  brought  into  contact  witb  the 
tradition  related  by  Herodotus,  tliat  Slencs,  the  Snit 
king  of  Manetho's  first  dynasty  (the  king  therefore 
with  whom  almost  every  wriler  begins  the  acknow- 
ledged history  of  ^ypt, — though  there  is  not  a  scrap 
or  a  x'estige  of  any  coiU&mporary  monument,  belong- 
ing either  to  him  or  any  of  his  reported  succeseors 
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for  many  generations,  still  exiating), — that  this  king 
Menea  wa&  the  first  to  does  gtct  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  bauk  of  the  Nile ;  and  there  to  fotud  the 
city  of  Memphis,  after  executing  certain  important 
hydraulic  works,  whoso  natore  hta  been  mach  dis- 
puted. Mene«  met  the  Nile,  near  the  snbseqaent 
Bite  of  Mcmphifl,  Bowing  along  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Egyptian  valley  cloee  under  the  Libyan 
motmtainfl,  says  Bunecn,  with  aome  aaoatance  from 
Wilkinson ;  wherefore  be,  J^Ieoes,  executed  certain 
considerable  works  at  a  place  now  called  Ka&^- 
Zyat,  some  miles  abore  Memphis, — and  thereby 
turned  the  river  into  a  new  channel  cut  along  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  and  then  obtained  the  '  beautiful 
*  Ufwiand  of  the  former  side-channel,  which  wom  to 
'  well  adapted/or  the  site  of  a  great  metropoUs,' 

With  all  respect  for  Chevalier  Buosen,  we  cannot 
see  the  sense  of  the  object  thus  described  ;  for  there 
was  no  gain  of  increased  extent  to  the  cultivateable 
land  of  the  Egyptian  valley,  but  merely  a  change  of 
the  stream's  place  therein.  And  we  doubt  whether 
the  locality  of  the  river's  late  bed,  'beauiifut  U>w 
land'  though  it  be  called  by  a  doset-philotjopber, 
could  have  been  well  adapted  for  fotmding  a  city  in, 
— onlesa  the  chief  object  were  to  expose  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  immiucDt  peril  of  dro\ming  at  every 
annual  inundation  ;  especially  as  we  see  now  that 
towns  and  villages  in  Egypt  arc  by  preference  built 
on  elevated  ground.  There  was  a  theory  too,  first 
started  by  M.  Andreosay  and  the  French  aavants  of 
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1799,  to  the  effect  that  the  Nile  flowed  ancientlj 
westvud  to  the  8ca  h\)m,  or  behind,  the  Pyramid 
mountains  to  Bah^bola-ma  (stream  without  wKter) 
and  the  Natron  lakes ;  these  being  notable  depres- 
sions still  observable  in  tlie  Libyan  desert ;  and  that 
Menes  prerented  this  divergence  of  the  water.  But 
Chevalier  Bunsen  treats  the  etatcmcnt  as  a  s^KKola- 
ticHi  merely,  and  as  referring  to  something  geological, 
mythological,  and  nheurd ;  whereas  his  own  totuod 
is  '  a  historical  work  of  a  historical  king.' 

Again,  however,  wb  must  differ,  as  indeed  &[r. 
Osbom  has  also  dono  before  us,  from  the  eminent 
philological  critic  His  asecricd  historical  work  bis 
no  contemporary  monument  to  confinn,  and  hu 
common  scn.se  agsiinst  it.  While,  on  the  other  ade, 
there  arc  the  uatuml  facts,  that  the  long  valley  of 
the  Natron  lakes  is,  aocoiding  to  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson, m(»ro  than  fifty  foct  helow  the  level  of  the 
Nile-bank  on  their  latatude  parallel ;'  and  though 
nearly  thirty  miles  therefrom  in  a  direct  line,  yet 
experiences  an  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in 
these  lakes,  dependent  apparently  upon  the  infiltra- 
tion of  the  Nile  inundation  through  the  strata  of 
the  intervening  hills, — a  slow  process,  occupying 
three  months  of  time,  or  causing  the  lakes  to  be  that 
length  of  time  behind  the  river.     (See  Plate  xl) 


I  *  According  to  a  rough  obaer  ration.  1  calmUt*  tli*  hank  of  tha 

■  Nilo  at  Trnuick  to  be  nbout  fiftj-Hsiglii  (««t  •boue  thft  *alley  el 

■  Ikkook,  or  clghly^ix  faet  afcon  the  inrface  of  tkc  SntroB  lakttb*-— 
Hr  04r(lii«r  Wtlkinion.  Murrajr'a  tiamlbook/or  JCgfpi,  p.  Tit.  Loodoo, 
1W«. 


Vol  in. 
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Somt  of  thft  Nile  water,  then,  even  yet  e«Cftpe» 
towards  tbe  westward ;  an<i  vastly  more  would  Jo 
so,  aud  go  to  waste,  if  there  were  any  direct  opemiiig 
through  the  rivcr'a  western  Uaiik,  as  &r  aa  these  on- 
[doubtedly  low  tracts  of  the  Libyan  desert  If  there 
ever  was  eueb  on  openings  the  sooucr  the  first  colo- 
nifltia  got  it  eluded  up  the  better,  aud  preserved  the 
precious  water  for  irrigating  the  Delta.  Sucb  a 
work  nuiy  have  been  executed,  and  would  now  be 
buried  hill-deep  under  the  drifted  eand  of  the  desert, 
bat  wo  cannot  be  certain  of  it.  Neither  is  tbere  finy 
absolute  necee^^  to  suppose,  that  tbere  ever  was  a 
plain  raechanical  hole  in  the  western  banlc,  to  be 
tauiply  filled  up  ;  for  quite  enough  cause  would  it  be^ 
for  a.  westward  cxtravaflation  of  the  water,  that  the 
river  should  flow  for  some  distance,  as  described  in 
the  tradition,  along  '  cloee  undor  the  Libyan  moun- 
Gccause,  sceuig  that  they  are  composed  of 
^limostonc  with  a  Large  proportion  of  aali,  nothing  is 
glQore  probable  than  that  the  wat«r  would  work  it9 
ay  through  them  in  coun>c  of  time  to  the  deeper 
IwUow  beyond.  In  fact,  that  would  be  the  case  still, 
(lid  not  tlie  river  now  pass  along  the  middle  of  the 
ToUey,  and  '  jiuddle,'  or  render  neatly  waterproof,  its 
own  bod  by  its  successive  yoaily  deposits  of  piastre 
f,  which  is  the  real  characteriatic  of  the  mucb- 
1  fertilising  mud  of  the  Nile.  (See  voL  i. 
p.  46.) 

Now.   then,  we  may  appreciate  the  object  gf 
Menee,  or  any  other  early  king-colonist,  in  removing 
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the  flow  of  the  river  from  the  very  hygromt 
border  of  the  salt-cngraincd  Libyan  desert,  into  the"^ 
middle  of  the  retentive  clay  vnlle}'  leading  on 
tOTTArdft  the  flat  and  sweet  land  of  the  Delta ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  before  his  time, 
or  that  referred  to  by  tradition,  both  the  Delta  was 
leas  watered  than  it  iz  now,  and  the  Natron  lakes 
and  Bah-bela-ma  much  more  so.  In  fact,  they 
must  have  been  cxtcu&tvc,  and  perhaps  pestilential, 
swiLm]»i, — over  whose  waters  the  sun,  aa  seen  from 
tlie  Memphian  hills,  daily  went  down  to  his  rest ; 
and  on  the  borders  of  which  the  white  egrets  stood 
pensively  silent^  giving  rise  amongst  inventive  minds 
to  the  notion  of  their  being  the  bouIb  of  the  dead, 
waiting  in  that  submissive  shape  for  the  sacred  boat 
to  convey  them  to  the  same  western  and  lower  land 
to  which  the  sun  had  just  descended  before  them. 

Almost  in  any  way  we  may  thus  see,  that  an 
enormous  engineering  work  of  immediate  practical 
utility,  and  even  pressing  necessity, — occupied  the 
fipBt  energies  of  the  Egyptian  colonist*;  and  the 
tombs  tell  the  praises  of  every  subsequent  king  who 
by  his  dykes,  ditches,  and  other  appliances  brought 
more  and  more  of  the  present  land  of  Egypt  under 
the  control  of  culUvation.  But  the  moment  that 
the  ending  of  the  first  great  occupation  had  feed 
the  labour  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  while 
the  subsequent  small  Improvements  were  still  going 
on, — the  building  of  the  Pyramids  began  ;  those 
Btnmgc  and  still  incomprehensible  monuments. 
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Of  the  Pip'amids  and  their  Kings. 

Stningc  and  incomprohensible,  in  spito  of  aJI  the 
explanations  yet  given  by  hierologista ;  for,  allow 
them  to  have  been  built,  agreeably  to  Lepsius, 
Bunscn,  Osbum,  and  any  otber  hiorologist  whatever, 
for  kings'  tombe, — and  allow  even  to  Chevalici  Bim- 
aen  in  particular,  that '  no  rational  being  ought  ever 
'  to  have  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  apon  that 
'  head,' — RtiU  why  were  they,  aa  tombs,  constructed 
long  before  the  day  of  burial,  of  that  peculiar  shape ; 
why  60  very  large  and  solid  ;  and  why  so  entirely 
undecorated, — when  the  idea  of  noble  entombment 
carried  on  by  the  princes  and  people  round  about 
the  prccincta  of  any  Pyramid  at  the  very  time  of  ita 
building,  went  so  entirely  towards  superabundance 
of  ornament,  and  making  *  a  good  bouae '  ? 

These  queationa  have  never  been  aoswcrod  with 
a  successful  interpretation  of  practical  details  by 
any  hierologiat ;  and  we  can  only  remind,  towards 
their  possible  future  clearing  up,  that  the  origin  of 
the  Pyramids  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  very  begin- 
mng  of  tho  Egyptian  nation ;  not  only  because  tho 
largest,  beat,  and  pureaty  or  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Jcc2ob,  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  earliest  of 
them  all ;  but  because  the  idea  died  out  Woth  ns  to 
the  pyramidal  form  and  simplicity  of  internal  archi- 
tecture of  a  king's  tomb,  before  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  bad  run  through  one-third  of  ita  course. 

Even  in  the  time  of  King  Menchere^,  Ij-J  ^  q) 
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(ptaoed  by  Lepsius  in  dynasty  fourth,  after  Nu-Shofo, 
but  with  more  probability  by  Osbum  in  dynasty 
fifth),  great  size  was  no  longer  thought  nocessaiy  to 
a  Pyramid,  the  attraction  of  colour  having  then  be- 
come the  chief  point  oatside ;  vhile  inside  tfao 
sarcophagus  shone  a  perfect  marvel  of  ornamental 
earring.  After  hifl,  Mcncheree',  day  again,  pyramids 
were  built  smalicr  still,  until  at  last  abandoned  alto- 
gether ;  the  apprchcuded  necessity  for  the  use,  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  virtue,  of  their  peculiar  form  haidng 
gradually  died  away  completely  out  of  men's  mind6. 

Wherein  then  Liy  the  need  for  building  tho  Great 
Pyramid  so  tall,  so  broad,  so  heavy,  so  firm,  even  as 
a  mountain  ?  Wo  are  entirely  unaware  of  any 
attempt  at  a  hierological  solution  of  this  question, 
save  the  suggestion  of  W.  Oabum,-  that  *  Sholb 
'  and  his  subjects  may  have  been  haunted  with  the 
'  rccollcctiona  of  another  great  tower,  which  bad 
'  exercised  an  important  ftmction  on  the  destinies 
'  of  the  whole  human  race ;  that  thence  the  idea 
'  originated  in  the  mind  of  Shofo.  and  thence  came 
'  the  motives  which  awed  his  subjects  into  submis- 
'  sion  to  hie  tyranny.' 

Wo  do  not  intend  now  to  consider  any  of  the 
peculiar  proportions,  chiefly  of  originally  hidden 
features,  by  which  the  Great  Pyramid  dificrod 
from  other  pyramids,— but  only  those  more  external 
appearances  which  it  hod  in  common  with  them. 
Similarly  too  of  King  Shofo,  we  shall  now  discuss  only 
what  characteristics  he  possessed  in  common  with 
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Other  kin^  of  hia  race ;  and  in  this  broad  view  have 
to  coosider  a  fact«  which  &Ir.  Osbum  brings  to  light 
from  the  hioroglyphice ;  viz.,  that  some,  not  all,  of 
the  ancient  tdngs  were  worshipped  as  gods  after 
their  deat^, — many  and  many  a  private  man  an- 
nouncing himself  to  be  *  priest  to  King  Shofo'  in 
the  Grcaty  or  '  to  King  Shafre'  in  the  second, 
Fynuaid ;  the  worship  being  conducted  outside 
either  Pyrantid,  but  directed  towards  the  late  kbg 
as  though  he  were  tenanting  the  interior  as  Qod. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Oabnra  has  well  remarked,  '  the  first 
'  settler  in  Egypt,  notwithstanding  his  accorojiUsli- 
'  ments,— a  proficient  in  architecture,  masonry,  and 
'  sculpture,  with  the  skill  to  plan,  the  courage  to 

*  nndcrtaive,  and  the  perseverance  to  accompliah,  the 
'  mightiest  works  of  engineering, — was  yet  a  slave 
'  to  the  fear  of  the  supcmatund.  This  impression, 
'  call  it  religion  or  superstition  {the  name  is  unim- 

*  porbant),  assuredly  was  upon  bis  spirit,  and  he 

*  grovelled  in  the  dust  bcncAth  it.  In  his  abject 
'  stavish  terror  of  the  gods,  he  fenced  in  what  he 

*  conceived  to  be  their  privileges  with  stringent  and 
'  rigid  laws.'  In  subsequent  times  these  rcwrva- 
tions  extended,  indeed,  to  many  puerilities ;  but  in 
the  earlier  days,  as  Strabo  duly  records,  there  werv 
temples  in  Egypt  erected  to  God,  without  pictures 
and  without  images  in  them, — in  acoordance  appn- 
rently  to  an  impre«8ion  strong  in  primitive  man,  as 
to  the  ain  of  endeavouring  to  materially  represent 
the  unrepresentable  Deity.    And  when  one  of  these 
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temples  was  uncovered  recently,  viz.,  King  Shain'ti, 
near  the  Sphinx,  behold  it  built  without  ornament 
having  smooth  aquare  pillars,  square  beams,  and  flat 
waib,  but  no  carving  and  no  painting. 

Hence  the  undecorated  interior  of  the  ancient 
Pyramids  we  may  regard  as  consequent  on  the 
deificatiou  of  the  king  there  entombed.^  All  the 
earlier  gods  of  Egj"pt  too,  maintains  W.  Osbom, 
were  dead  men ;  Osiris  was  ^lizraim,  the  chief  of 
the  elan  who  marched  westward  from  Babel,  carry- 
ing with  them  as  a  tradition  the  wcHship  of  the 
setting  sun.  Mizraim  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  founded  the  city  afterwards  called  UeUopoli^ 
nod  finally  died,  and  was  deified  at  Busihs  in  the 
Delta.  His  name  Bignifies  'two  cities  or  strong- 
'  holds  ;'  and  was  adopted  as  a  special  designation 
for  hie  descendanU,  as  soon  as  either  Mcnes,  or  wIl^B 
predecessor  of  Shofo,  crossed  the  Nile  and  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  western  bonk,  in  opposition  to  the 
older  one  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  dis- 
tinction went  on  continually  growing, — as  one  city 
poshed  its  improvement  upwards  into  the  longitu- 
dinal valley,  and  the  other  downwards  across  the 
broad  Delta, — until  it  ripened  into  the  historic  oppo- 
sition of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  with  their  two 
distinct  crowns,  and  hieroglyphic  royal  ovals  always 
written  in  duplicate. 

'  *  Tba  GntX  Pjmoiid  witli  it*  {vtoiaot,  «-m  dmlicattd  to  tli« ' 
'  slup  ol  Sbo(«  After  bia  boruL     It  ii  r«po*U<Uy  uuddiI  "  Un 
•  -  lnv'<<tira<v^"  —  W.  Osbitni't  Hggft.  vol  L  [t  878. 
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Every  gucceeding  Uemphite  king  to  Shofo, 
seemed  to  presa  further  and  further  up  the  Kile, 
and  build  a  new  cit}'  iu  the  ncher  alluvial  tlierc  to 
be  foiind.  Such  city  was  then  forthwith  presented 
vith  a  Beverod  limb  of  the  dcccoacd  Egyptian  patri- 
arch MizraJm,  dismembered  for  the  purpose  at 
Bosirifl  ;  and  it  also  provided  itself  with  a  local  god, 
whose  continual  presence  was  assured  for  the  pro- 
t«ctioD  of  the  citizens,  through  adoption  of  the 
gross  symbolism  of  a  living  animal.  The  celebrated 
royal  proclamatiun  said  by  Uanctho  to  have  been 
iaraed  in  the  aecond  dynas^,  assigning  the  bull 
Apis  to  Mejni^iU,  tlie  bull  MencvU  to  HeUopolis, 
and  a  goat  to  the  city  o/Mendes,  being  only  a  small 
beginning  of  the  dreadful  religious  leprosy  which 
afterwards  spread  over  the  whole  laud. 

To  Mencheres,  however,  is  attributed  by  Mr. 
Osbom  the  foresight  to  perceive,  soon  after  he  had 
founded  the  city  of  Abydoe^  that  this  completely 
free  trade  in  the  raising  up  of  god»,  was  leading  to 
a  tapid  disintegtatiou  of  interests  amongat  the  now 
numerous  cities  of  Egypt ;  wherefore,  he  both 
elevated  the  priesta  into  a  peculiar  institution, 
and  Bet  on  foot  efforts  to  make  Mizraim  or  Osiris 
the  god  of  all  Egypt  Hence,  as  a  beginning,  he 
proceeded  to  gather  np  the  severed  limbs  of  the 
patriarch  from  every  city  to  which  they  had  been 
diflthbated.  But  from  this  arose, — for  each  city 
tried  stoutly  to  keep  its  own  relic  of  their  common 
progenitor, — a    long    series    of   internecine    mtn^ 
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wMch  have  caoaed  tJie  dynasties  horn  the  nxlb.  tu 
tliQ  elcvcDtb,  to  be  without  names  ia  Manetho,  sod 
without  monumenta  iu  li^'pt.  The  Mcnchemn 
^tion,  howevCT,  conquered  at  length ;  tho  phcst- 
hood  became  powetful,  dominated  ia  the  temples, 
wrote  the  only  permitted  histoiy  of  the  couutrjr, 
denounced  their  late  opponcnta,  and  praised  up 
Menchcrcs  far  above  any  other  eovereigiit  father 
before  or  since  liis  time. 

The  details  of  all  theae  points,  and  their  explana- 
tion of  the  prieetly  inventiom  of  the  fable  of  Osirifl 
and  Typhon,  lais  and  Osiris,  and  their  son  HorUB 
(who  was  Mencheres  himself  after  be,  Meachero^ 
had  manufactured  Isia  hy  splittlDg  the  figure  of 
Osiris  in  two,  and  then  deckring  that  the  chief  god 
of  Egypt  was  m&med)»  tbeoe  things,  we  say,  should 
rather  be  studied  in  W.  Osbnm  and  other  special 
writers.  Berc,  wc  have  only  to  deal  with  the 
general  result ;  or  that,  with  whatever  number  of 
gods  the  early  Egj-ptiana  supplied  thcmselvea,  thi^ 
were  never  at  case.  Kot  indeed  that  they  were 
grieved  at^  or  troubled  with,  the  thought  of  being 
sinners, — for  they  wore  on  the  contrary  for  ever 
declaring  themselves  to  bo  perfectly  'pore,'  and 
free  from  every  kind  of  ain,  the  least  as  well  as  tJie 
greatest ;  but  they  seemed  to  jkncy  tbemselra 
t^rraunized  over  by  a  supreme  Deity,  and  therefore 
tamed  round,  and  in  their  boasted  purity  of  both 
iieart  and  soul,  (yrunnized  in  turn  over  their  fcUow- 
men,— until    Egypt   'became  then,  what  it  hx» 
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*  always  been  Bince,  the  hooae  of  bondage  to  the 

*  human  race' 

Conclusion  of  the  Old  Umpire. 

Towarda  the  end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  with 
which  Manctho  tenninates  hia  first  Tolume,  and  in 
the  time  of  Kings  Aethoca  and  Amenomes,  ^gypt 
was  visited  by  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  Joscphua,  oxpreBsIy  to  commune  with  the 
priests  in  a  friendly  spirit  on  their  unhappy  roligioua 
beliefs.  The  Bible  indeed  given  no  such  particulars^ 
but  does  not  say  anytMng  against  them,  while  it 
indicates  that  Abraham  was  In  the  country  a  long 
time,  sufficiently  long  too  for  such  a  purpose. 
Nevertheless  we  presume  that  little  faith  is  to  be 
placed  in  Josephua'a  account,  unless  confirmed  by 
the  monumenta.  Something  however  of  that  sort 
•ppoars  really  to  bo  the  case ;  for  the  sacred  patri- 
arch is  likewise  said  in  the  same  pasesgc  '  to  have 
'  taught  the  Egyptians  arithmetic,  and  to  have  com- 

*  municatcd  to  them  the  science  of  astronomy  as  it 

*  had  then  lately  been  built  up  in  Chaldaea.'  In 
accordance  with  which,  Mr.  Osburo  finds  ever  after 
ihat  date,  what  he  never  met  in  times  before,  viz., 
the  year  of  the  king's  reign  always  introduced  in 
hieroglyphics.  He  believes  loo,  tliat  that  method 
was  induced  in  givat  part  from  the  exactncee  with 
which  tJie  Chaldsean  astronomy,  imported  into 
^gypt  by  Abraham,  showed  the  tnie  length  of  the 
jmr  88  meaauied  in  days  eaaiiy  counted. 
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Hence,  no  doubt>  the  sunpURcation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian calendar;  for  from  King  Shofo  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  or  even  from  King  Menes,  if  ever  then 
was  such  an  individual,  down  to  King  Acthoes  of 
the  eleventh  dynasty,  t)ie  Eg}'{>t]an  reclconing  of 
time  is  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lunar,  and 
based  on  two  traditions  brought  with  them  by  the 
Mizraites,  on  first  colonizing  the  Nile  valley.    The 
first  tradition  being  to  the  effect  that  twelve  luniir 
months  proximately  made  a  year ;  and  the  second, 
that  the  moon  immediately  after  Sirius  had  been  seen 
to  rise  cosmically,  onght  to  be  held  the  first  moon  in 
the  year ;  whence  sometimes  thirteen  lunar  montfaa 
in  their  calendar  year.    Each  year  further  began 
with  a  full  moon  ;  from  which  phase  to  the  crescent 
of  the  old  moon,  ten  da}'8  ;  then  from  that  to  the 
crescent  of  the  new  moon,  ten  days ;  and  from  that 
to  full  moon  again,  ten  days  nearly,  making  up  three 
of  the  old  Egyptian  decadal  weeks  of  ten  days  each. 

Thus  have  we  followed  the  stream  of  Egyptisn 
life,  by  its  contemporaneous  monumental  traces,  from 
its  earliest  known  remains  in  the  fourth  d^iiasty 
down  to  the  eleventh ;  or  from  the  year  of  2 1 7  0  B.C. 
(perhaps  2200  B.C.)  to  1959  B.C.,  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  W.  Osbum  ;  and 
have  thereby  reached  the  world-known  name  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham, — but  have  touched,  as  yet>  on 
DO  independently  settled  and  gcacrally  received 
chronology,  and  nothing  that  can  be  called  histoiy. 
We  are  still  indeed  in  a  manner  high  above  the  strats 
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of  clouds  which  keep  the  solid  material  earth  of  true 
historical  times  from  our  view ;  we  are  still  in  prim- 
eval ages>  whereof  the  only  human  contemporary 
chronicleB  are  the  Egyptian ;  and  those,  imperfect, 
and  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  modem 
authorities.  Wherefore,  though  we  have  with  little 
doubt  passed  through  the  age  of  the  chief  Pyramid- 
builders, — ^it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  pursue  the  course 
of  their  successors  still  farther  down  the  stream  of 
time, — imtil  we  have  connected  them  with  general 
documentary  history  ;  or  seen  them  arrived  amongst 
events  which  all  nations  acknowledge,  and  upon 
times  where  no  schools  of  duxmologistB  have  any 
sensiUe  differencea 


CHAPTER  VL 
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Althouoh  Beveial  modem  anthon  of  repute  in- 
clude in  their  systemB  the  twelfth  Egyptian 
dyiutsty,  as  foiming  part  of  *  the  old  Empixe^'  whose 
liniits  they  have  concluded  upon  rather  arbitnoilj, 
— ^we  may  do  better,  with  William  OBbum,  in 
attending  to  the  broad  line  of  aeparatLon  which 
Manetho  himself  established  between  the  eleveniJi 
and  twelfth  dynasties,  or  the  distinction  between 
his  first  and  second  books.  Especially,  too,  may  ve 
do  so,  when  that  line  is  confirmed  in  a  substantiTe 
manner  by  the  monuments. 

These  authentic  testimonies,  without  doubt^  speak 
of  an  unusually  prosperous  period  for  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  testifying  to  union,  numbers,  and  wealth 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  ;  and  the  occu^ 
rence  of  which  is  looked  on  by  the  author  of  the 
Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  the  legitimate 
and  to-be-expected  result  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
long  series  of  Mencherian  wars, — terminated  aa  they 
had  at  last  been  by  the  positive  triumph  of  one 
party,  and  its  complete  domination  over  all  who 
had  once  offended  them. 
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Neither  was  it  a  more  continuation  or  even 
aiigmcntation  of  the  scale  of  their  former  life  which 
Egyptians  now  experienced  ;  for  partly  owing  to 
increased  wealth,  and  partly  to  the  more  complete 
establishment  of  the  priesthood, — a  ccrtaiji  amount 
of  slow  change  in  kind  or  qualit)'  did  also  take 
place  amongst  this  people.  And  it  told  by  d^recA 
on  their  manners  and  customs,  though  as  a  nation 
they  have  been  accounted  by  most  writers  the 
slowest  of  the  alow — the  Chinese  of  the  ciirliur  ages 
of  the  world  ;  or,  as  M.  Renmi  is  pleased  in  fiction 
to  make  them  out,  the  close  representatives  of  the 
doll  and  unimprovable  En^sb, — while  his  own 
countrymen  are  the  very  opposite,  and  mirror 
exactly  the  intellectual  ancient  Greeks,  whose  land 
WM  the  glorious  mother  of  cvcr}-thing  noble, 
spirttueile,  and  elevating  to  the  soul  of  humanity. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  geographical  (Uroc- 
tion  of  early  Egyptian  colonixation,  the  moniunente 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  are  found  fiirther,  or  more 
southward,  up  the  valley,  tlian  those  we  have  hitherto 
been  oousidcring.  Some  points  in  Lower  £gy[)t  were 
Rtill  retAJued  puoBession  of,  and  adorned  with  coetly 
buildings,  aa  the  celebrated  obelisk  yet  standing  at 
Hdiqwlia  sufficiently  proves.  But  engineering 
works  in  the  Faioum  for  irrigating  that  now  most 
fertile  province  of  all  E^ypt, — followed  by  the  build- 
ing of  the  extensive  halls  of  the  Labyrinth,  with  an 
appended  Pyramid  of  no  mean  size, — though  com- 
posed of  crude  brick,  and  aiwd  only  with  stone, 
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—chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  succcssivo 
monorclia  Together  with  these  material  works, 
however,  there  was  a  new  and  more  elaborate 
organiKiition  of  the  religion  institntcd,  and  an 
orderiDg  of  the  burial  rites  of  the  whole  country, 
on  the  Mencheriat)  model ;  or  that  of  general  sub- 
ecrricnce  to  Oeiris  as  the  chief  god  of  Egypt,  aod 
to  Ab^tloe,  his  now  supposed  final  and  complete 
restiog'phicc,  as  the  holy  city  of  burial  for  all  Uie 
land. 

Of  the  inner  life  of  Egypt  daring  this  period,  ire 
have  abundant  particulars  in  the  nneqaoUod  range 
of  toml>8  in  the  cli&  of  BenihaBsan.  There,  in 
noble  halls  hewn  out  of  the  soUd  rock,  with  their 
roofs  supported  on  flut«d  pillared  columi^  the  very 
prototype  of  the  long- subsequent  Doric,  are  paint- 
ings innumerable  of  almost  every  art,  trade,  or 
amusement  ever  carried  on  by  any  and  every  bnmdi 
of  the  people.  *  Egypt  of  the  twelfth  dynaa^, 
'  caught  in  the  very  fact,*  writes  M.  Renan. 

The  actors  therein  aro  still,  in  their  leading 
characteristics,  the  some  people  as,  or  the  literal  de- 
scendants oi,  the  fourth  d^iiasty.  All  the  occupa- 
tions, manners,  or  customs  represented  of  old  in  the 
tombs  around  the  Oreat  Pyramid,  ate  repeated  in 
those  cf  Bcnihassan;  there  are  the  samo  toiling 
multitudes,  the  same  officiid  system  of  scrihes,  over- 
seera,  and  taskmasterH,  and  the  same  feasting  accord- 
ing  to  order.  Something  indeed,  of  the  gloomy 
sameness  is  gone ;  manufactures  now  compete  with 
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rirtiltiiral  opcmtiona,  the  plough  drawn  by  oxen 
dispenses  with  many  sheep  treading  the  Bcecl  into 
the  soft  mud  ;  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
prooesB  of  wine-making,  divei^ify  the  scenes ;  flax 
may  be  traced  through  its  several  stages, — men 
ruaping  it  in  the  fields,  anil  women  weaving  its 
fibres  indoonL  But  tbeiB  sits  the  great  man  still  in 
coloeaal  grandeiur  and  unbending  seventy,  ov(3'look- 
ing  the  busy  hive,  every  one  of  whose  human  bees 
is  working  for  his  benefit  And  he  still  enjoys 
his  ficld-Bports  mnch  aa  his  ancestors  did  before  him, 
but  with  a  variation  ;  for  now  the  ropes  of  the  clap- 
nets arc  led  by  ingenious  devices  to  bis  hands,  as  he 
gits  far  away  on  an  easy-chair,  so  that  he  may  have 
the  honour,  by  giving  a  little  pull  to  the  trigger,  of 
appearing  to  have  caught  all  the  birds  himselt  Or 
if  ilia  designs  arc  against  four-footed  game,  aa  the 
graceful  untelopca  of  the  desert, — no  longer  content 
with  taking  them  alive  and  taming  them,— he  purenes 
them  now  cruelly,  both  tearing  them  with  doga  and 
tmnsfixing  them  with  long  arrows ; — whence  some 
most  touching  pictures  of  a  poor  gazelle  turning 
round  in  pain  to  lick  the  place  where  one  of  these 
darts  is  standing  in  its  flesh,  and  even  pmtniding 
through  the  opposite  3i<lc  of  its  body ;  or  another 
that  has  fallen  lifeless  on  its  tender  offspring. 

Vciy  great  loi-ds  were  still  the  many  chiefs  who 
nilefl  over  Uic  ptwple,  under  the  king  ;  one  of  them 
reoorda  his  estates  and  privileges  ;  first  the  range  of 
the  Mfltoni  dc&ert  and  ila  ouais,  for  his  antelope- 
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hontizig;  and  of  the  'hinder  or  nether  pools'  for 
his  bird-catching ;  second, '  the  land  of  Raopbix,'  or 
a  tract  near  the  mouth  of  the  Faioum,  and  '  a  slnice 

*  in  the  eastern  bank  of  the  canal '  to  water  it ;  tliiTf), 
the  land  of  the  Hawk  mountain,  and  another  sluice 
from  the  canal  of  the  Faioum ;  fourth,  the  land  of 
the  '  two  streams/  or  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  be- 
tween the  canal  and  the  Nile,  together  with  a  license 
for  enlarging  the  alnicea  both  from  the  canal  and 
the  Nile,  &o  as  to  irrigate  the  fields  to  that  extent 
'  prescribed  in  the  sacred  book  for  the  growth  of 
'  the  plant  asut ;'  and  the  fifth,  'the  land  of  the 

*  hare,'  with  a  permit  to  construct  two  sluices  on  the 
NUe. 

But  this  chief  ia  described  as  holding  hononraUc 
offices  both  in  church  and  state;  bcin^^rrf,  'the* 
'  custos  of  the  divine  stable  of  the  sacred  bull  f 
second,  the  constable  of  the  palace  of  the  King 
Amenemes  ;  and  third,  *  steward  of  the  land-tax  for 
'  the  support  of  the  Bchools  of  the  sons  of  the  kii^ 
'  of  Lower  i^ypt' 

Another  cliicf,  who  has  been  an  extensive  ad- 
ministrator, recites  his  own  praises ;  for  in  these 
tombs,  iuscribod  ns  well  as  painted,  '  the  dead,'  w 
M.  fienon  well  remarks,  'lifts  np  bis  voice  and 

*  relates  his  life.'  *  All  the  lands  under  Tae/  says 
the  prefect,  '  were  ploughed  and  sown  from  north 

*  to  south  ;  nothing  was  ever  stolen  out  of  my  work- 

*  shops  ;  never  was  a  child  afflicted,  never  a  widow 
'  ill-tieatcd  by  ma    I   bave  given  equally  to  the 
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*  widow  and  the  married  wonum ;  oud  I  have  not 

*  prefetred  the  great  to  tbe  smail  in  the  judgments 

*  whicii  I  have  pronounced.' 

In  these  tombs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  too,  the 
militaiy  element  begins  to  appear ;  and  in  vaults 
beneath  some  of  them,  and  not  yet  discovered,  are 
(Icpoaitcd  the  mummies^  so  the  hierogLyphica  tell  us, 
of  many  hundred  soldiers  who  bad  fallen  in  the 
wain  uf  King  Seaortoeia  against  the  black  Cuahitea 
in  Nubia.  Fnsonera,  moreover,  aie  brought  back 
from  those  campaigns, — and  account  for  the  negro 
slaves  now  occasionally  seen  iu  the  great  man's 
household  ;  while  under  previous  dynasties,  wc  had 
met  with  no  closer  acquaintance  with  southern  lauds 
than  the  unpacking  of  a  box  containing  elephants* 
tusks.  At  the  same  time,  however,  other  persouagea 
DOW  appear  on  tho  sccne^  sometimes  singly,  some- 
times iu  groups ;  men  of  aquiline  features,  brighter 
colour  than,  and  different  dress  from,  the  Egyptians ; 
immigrants  from  Arabia  and  Pulesiine. 

The  must  celebrated  pictured  group  of  them  is 
that  whidi,  iu  spite  of  the  time  being  t^>o  eurl}',  and 
the  hieroglyphics  telling  a  perfectly  contrary  story, 
has  often  been  alluded  to  as  *  pi-6b<ibly  representing 
'  the  arrival  of  Jacob  witl)  bis  family,  aud  their 
'  presentation  to  Pharaoh.'  But  now,  aftor  they 
have  been  called  Greeks,  Hebrews,  Beni-Urael,  aud 
many  other  names,  Mr.  Osbum  reads  tbeir  title  as 
— a  group  of  thirty-eeven  Jebusites,  purchased  for 
slaves  from  one  uf  the  petty  kings  of  the  Jebusites, 
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and  pTcficntcd  by  tlic  cluuf  NuUophtis  to  King 
Scsortosis  iL  in  the  sisth  year  of  Lis  rtign,  on  ac- 
count of  their  skill  in  preparing  stibium;  a  blick 
powdur  produced  from  tiutiiiiony,  and  u^  profusely 
tliroughout  ancient  £^ypt  as  a  cosmetic.     It  *  was 

*  applied  between  the  eycUds,  by  means  of  a  bodldn, 

*  aa  in  modern  £^jir]>t ;  the  eyebrows  also  were  fiUod 

*  with,  it^  and  brood  lines  were  pointed  with  it  under 

*  the  eyes.  11ie  use  of  it  in  ancient  Egypt  seems 
'  to  have  been  absolutely  universal,  and  by  both 
'  eexes ;  so  that  tlie  labours  of  these  slaves  would  bo 
'  laigcly  in  requisition  for  the  preparation  of  this 
'  doubtless  royal  monopoly.* 

Iiwasion  of  the  ffyksos. 

And  so  they,  the  triimiiphant  sect  of  Mencherian 
Egyptian  religionists,  went  on  dyeing  their  wigs 
and  painting  their  eyebrows,  extending  their  palacoB, 
and  oppressing  their  slaves, — until  suddenly  the  fiital 
day  arrived,  and  in  a  moment  King  Amenemcs  the 
Third,  the  Aniun  Timaeus  of  Greek  historical  legend, 
was  driven  forth  &om  his  halls  of  granite,  and 
porticos  of  so-called  white  marble  in  his  Labyriuth, 
the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  wlule  bis  kingdom  disap- 
peared like  chaff,  before  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
terrible  Hykaos,  the  Gastem  Shepherd  Kings.  So 
at  least  say  the  Greek  accounts  ;  and  they  are  not 
altogether  without  a  foundation  ;  though  it  be 
lamentably  deep  and  far  to  find,  by  reason  of  its 
resting  on  talcs  derived  witliout  critical   aoalyaas 
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from  tho  onc-eided,  partial  history  written  by  the 
finally  domiuant  faction,  and  zccordcd  in  state 
tcmplce. 

A  terrible  dislocation  occurred,  no  doubt,  about 
that  time  in  tbu  Egyptian  aunals ;  for,  &om  the 
thirteenth  to  thu  scveutccuth  dynasty  inclusive, 
there  arc  few  if  any  kings'  names  recorded  with 
certainty  by  tbc  annalisto ;  there  is  scarcely  a  con- 
tcmpoRiry  mouumeut  to  be  found  ;  and  this  period 
of  triuiupliant,  as  well  as  destructive,  barbarism,  is 
said  to  have  lasted  for  two  thousand  years  by  some, 
and  a  thousand  years  by  other,  hierologist  authors. 
The  latter  durution  is  assumed  by  Bunsen,  who 
agrees  with  many  German  writers,  in  calling  the 
period  by  the  name  of  the  '  Middle  Kingdom  ; '  and 
painting  it  as  something  entirely  diiferent  from  the 
Uhl  Kiugdom  which  preceded,  and  tlie  New  Kingdom 
whicb  followed  with  the  advt>ut  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty. 

But  here  steps  in  William  Osbum,  with  most  im- 
portant aid  from  his  miuutuly  critical  study  of  such 
(ragmcntA  of  hierogl}'7jhicH  a&  some  of  tlic  tombs  of 
the  period  have  lately  yielded  up ;  and  ho  sliows, 
that  the  whole  interval  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  dynasties,  did  not  exceed  some  two 
hundred  years ;  and  that  the  thread  of  Egyptian 
public  life  was  never  broken,  or  tho  current  of 
blgyptian  history  brought  to  a  stand  during  tbat 
time.  True,  tlie  nation  had  to  |>as8  through  some  cx- 
iTaordinarily  severe  trials ;  but  tkey  were  the  very 
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results  of  the  working  of  the  I^'ptian  social  and 
religious  principle  ;  which  went  on  developing  in 
its  Appointed  channels,  until  it  finally  produced 
such  fruit  as  it  was  capable  of  aflbniing,  or  natur- 
ally ought  to  bear,  in  the  much-lauded  glories  and 
sinful  culminations  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 

But  was  there  no  invasion  then,  do  our  readexs 
ask,  by  the  historical  Shepherd  Kings  T  that  nation 
of  Hykaoa  coming,  as  we  have  hitherto  been  taught, 
from  no  one  knew  whence,  conquering  by  the  breath 
of  their  month,  and  vanishing  again  as  mysteriously 
into  notliingnces  ;  while  Egypt>  after  suifcriiig  the 
terrific  incubus  for  a  thousand  years,  re-awoke  to  go 
on  with  its  life  and  mis^on  iu  the  world,  exactly  at 
the  place  where  it  had  previously  sunk — in  a  sleep 
far  longer  than  that  of  the  seveu  sleepers  of  ancient 
Ephesua — under  the  feet  of  destroying  conquerors  ? 

Some  of  theao  questions,  on  common-eense  prin- 
ciples, answer  themselves  ;  but  to  others,  M  r.  Osbum 
replies,  in  utter  antagonism  to  some  ancient  and 
hitherto  credited  traditions, — '  Hyksos,'  as  a  mon- 
archy acting  for  and  by  themselves,  there  were 
none ;  but  Hyksos,  as  Shepherd  tribes,  rangers  of  the 
desert,  bands  of  mouutaiuecrs  from  various  r^ons. 
entering  Egypt  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  travellersr 
or  settling  as  immigrants,  and  attaching  themselves 
to,  and  sometimes  considerably  acting  upon,  the 
neaiest  government  there  for  the  time  Iwing, — of 
these  llyksoa  there  were  many.  There  always  were, 
DO,  from  the  time  that  the  renowned  fertility  and 
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vast  extent  of  cultivatcablc  land  in  I^pt,  made 
immigratiou  in  that  direction  as  favourite  a  project 
to  the  starving  poor  of  surrounding  countries,  in 
and  about  the  year  2000  B-C, — us  are  the  United 
States  of  America  in  a.d.  18C6»  to  all  who  find  the 
Old  World  narrow  and  overstocked. 

The  shepherd  Philiti«» — who,  according  to  one 
tradition,  fed  his  flocks  near  the  Great  P}Tamid 
daring  the  time  of  that  marvellouK  structure  being 
tc  imgKsa  of  erection  under  King  Shofo;  and, 
according  to  another  tradition,  was  himBelf  the 
bnilder, — is  on  example  of  one,  or  rather  of  a  wfjolu 
tribe,  of  the  generic  Uyksos  ;  though  at  a  date  long 
before  the  historically  famous  and  yet  not  literally 
exact,  '  invaaiona  of  the  Shepherds,'  and  '  Shepherd 
•  dynasties.''     These,  however,  whether  real  or  ficti- 

ious,  but  as  assigned  to  the  later  time,  are  all  we 
have  to  deal  with  now  ;  and  ahull  find,  through 
AVilliam  Osbum,  that  while  the  Menchorian  twelfth 
dynasty  was  enjoying  its  late  victories  in  fancied 

lecurity  in  Upper  Egj'pt,—  the  remnants  of  a  de- 
feated dynasty  hod  retreated  to  the  swamps  of  the 
DeltL    There  they  nursed  their  enmities  on  the 

*  Is  d»cMiiH{  wkvthrr  ttw  hkbtrkal  Hykaot  ainlil  h»v«  Inm  aoB* 
■ooUd  Willi  tli«  l>«iiklti>g  At  tKe  OrMt  PynraMl.  CAn  mimC  W  t«k.«it,  it 
Um  niethod  of  aLaulutc  ilktaa  be  ooi[ilnyed.  not  to  kiii  u|>  tfai!  itato- 
n«ato  of  didunnt  ayibnw.  Fur  llivir  sliaoluto  ehRWoUigiM  lu«« 
vaaUy  Ur^vr  «mn,  and  rumtioiM  from  ncli  i>U)«r,  -  Uukn  li«ir«  Ihdr 
nUtivr  ctinmnlngiM. 

AH  Ui«  tyttemm.  for  tMUnor,  |<Iac«  tli«  fowtlt  )')ra«n>l'biiildtiij{ 
ilynMly,  raULivdy  b«fwn-  Uia  liflmiiUi  llykaoa.  Bui  Biiuniu**  «baulal« 
ilue  (or  tlia  UUur  ■■  'JAtT  n.<-,  wliik:  OtlMini't  fur  the  fciniMr  U  »iily 
SOO  *  V-,  jumI  Ikat  i»  iKtvly  %ki-  truo  utrouiiiiiii:^  >UU  sIm. 
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ibooghta  of  their  pluDdered  Budrides  (or  H{)ecia] 
places  of  sepulture ;  where  they  had  duly  dejxiaited, 
and  whence  the  Menchorians  hod  violently 
away,  their  inherited  relica  of  the  body  of  &lii 
Osris,  the  common  progenitor) ;  and  continually  in- 
creased tlicir  numbeta  with  immigrating  Palestinian 
hordes  ;  until,  feeling  their  strength,  and  watching 
the  right  moment,  they  advanced  under  their  chief 
Soitce,  and  took  poasession  of  tho  royal  ci^  of  Mem- 
'  phis.    It  was  an  act  of  vengeance,'  writes  OBburo, 

*  in  which  all  Lower  Egypt  joined,  against  the  re. 

*  preaentatives  of  those  who  had  profaned,  their  local 
'  gods,  and  outraged  their  sense  of  religion.  Such 
'  we  Iiave  found,  and  shall  find  to  be  the  characteristic 

*  of  all  the  wars  of  ancient  Egypt  ;*  viz.,  internal 
ware  between  rival  pretensions,  and  opposite  ro- 
ligious  beliefs,  though  intensely  idolatrous  always. 

Soon  af^r  this  event,  Queen  Skeniophris;  the  suc- 
cessor of  King  Amcncmcs,  was  driven  out  of  the 
Faioum  and  of  all  Middle  Egj-pt,  and  her  descend- 
ants only  just  continued  to  exist  in  distant  southern 
regions  beyond  Thebes,  for  some  gencratioiis,  as  the 
obscure  thirteenth  dynasty. 

T?ie  Joseph  Period. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  strong  govenunout  had 
dently  been  formed  in  Lower  Egypt,  having  Mom- 
phis  for  its  capital;  where,  third  of  the  so  called 
Hyksos  line,  asecndod  tho  throne  Phiops,  Aphophia^ 
or  Apuppub,  u  venerable  character,  who  is  said  to 
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have  beeu  endued  with  tlie  Bovcrejgnly  in  child- 
lioud,  luid  to  hare  retained  it  for  nearly  ouo  hun- 
dred yv&TS,  Id  bis  roign,  if  some  imnalistB  t«ll  truly, 
came  Joseph  as  a  slave  into  Egypt ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed those  acriptural  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
seven  of  famine,  whose  effect^  thoug])  general  over 
a  large  part  of  the  earth's  Bur&cc,  were  specially 

r)inted  and  intcnsiiied  for  Bgypt,  by  the  fonnntioo, 
■ — at  the  beginning  of  the  plentiful  period, — of  an 
opening  in  the  north  bank  of  the  great  Ethiopian 
lake ;  a  thing  which  tradition  had  often  indistinctly 
hinted  at,  but  only  the  rescarchea  of  Lepaius  and 
Gardner  WiUduson  at  the  place,  have  recently  set 
in  a  clear  and  undenttaudaUe  light  (See  Plate  xi.) 
That  the  eouthem  barrier  of  this  lake  was  at 
lilailia,  and  tbut  ita  wuter  extended,  at  least  during 
t|A«  inuTwUttioTif  backwards  through  Kubia  and  '  the 
*  plains  of  Ethiopia,' — seems  to  be  abundantly  proved 
by  all  these  n^ous  being  coated*  at  a  height  far 
above  the  highest  modem  inundation-level,  by  an 
alluvial  dupouit  which  ends  northwards  at  Silsilia.* 
The  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  also  on  the  rocks  at 
Senneh,  and  elsewhere  in  the  soutli,  attest  a  sudden 
and  permanent  lowering  of  the  watcMevel  in  all 
these  parts — by  more  than  twenty-seven  feet — to  have 
taken  pUcc  after  the  reign  of  the  fourth  king  of  the 
thirteeutli  d>'ua»ty,  antl  before  the  iieginning  of  the 
eighteenth,— or  in  what  may  be  fairly  token  aa  the 

1  8m  fir  Q«Rliwr  WUkliMoa.  iu  Mumy's  Ilawt-Duok  to  Sgyri, 
4S9. 
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age  of  Apliophis.  On  tliese  puiuU  all  seem  agnjed ; 
lliough  tlicy  do  uot  all  cou»eut  to  the  effeiii  of  the 
barrier  at  Silmlin,  when  uubmkcu,  lia^niig  beoii  a 
jtermancnt  Ethiopian  lake.  Even  supposiag  it, 
however,  to  have  been  only  an  exteosion  of  the 
inundation-aurfuce, — still  au  extensiou  so  vast  as 
that  must  have  been,  and  in  poaition,  above  Egypt, 
niuat  havo  had  to  a  great  degree  a  lake-eficct :  ue^  in 
tending  powerfully  both  to  eijnalize  tliroughout  the 
year  the  overflow  of  tlie  Xile  in  Egypt  Propur ;  ami 
to  relieve  much  of  the  excessive  labour  of  tlio 
pcaaants,  as  obligatory  on  them  ever  since,  at  lov 
Nile,  in  pumping  up  the  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
posias  by  ahccr  niauiial  labour. 

Whilu,  if  we  allow  W.  Osbum'a  fuller  hypothesis 
of  a  mure  nearly  purmoneut  lake  ;  then,  wbtoi  such 
lake  was  emptying  itself  slowly  through  the  fractured 
or  wearing  nortliern  barrier, — the  extra  supply  of 
water  yielded  thereby  in  the  lower  valleys,  ])riMluciMl 
the  ye^ira  of  plenty  :  and  when  all  the  accumulated 
stock  of  long-pent-up  water  was  gone,  and  each  now 
inundation  from  the  ec]Uutor, — weakened,  too,  by  the 
rainless  times  of  the  general  famine  in  mo8tlauda»— 
had  to  diffuse  itself  amongst  the  gaping  mad -«revasa^H 
of  the  late  lake-bottom  of  100,000  square  miles  of^ 
surface, — then  came  those  trying  years  of  scarcity  ; 
a  calamity  which  in  E^ypt  de}>ends  not  so  much,  if 
at  all,  on  rain  or  no  rain  there,  but  upon  a  scanty  inon- 
dation,  and  the  river  being  low  down  in  its  bed.  WiUi 
tboac  times  of  scarcity,  too,  were  instituted,  for  the 
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people  of  Egjrpt,  Joseph's  new  regnlations  of  land- 
tenure  and  sovereign  monopoly,  which  almost  revo- 
hitionized  the  condition  of  society.  And  name 
therci  D  also,  witbio  the  precincts  of  the  wcU-govenied 
land,  the  whole  family  of  Jacob,  the  emfaiyo  nation 
I  of  Ismel,  to  be  noimshed  for  a  season,— and  also 
^Bd  be  put  tlirough  a  very  useful  course  of  appren- 
^Kccship  to  the  practical  arttt,  most  ncceasu-y  to 
^^he  full  education  of  a  tribe  of  shepherd  and  tent- 
dwciling  people, — before  being  sent  out  to  live  ita 
completer  life,  and  perform  its  grandly  appointed 
part  in  the  open  world. 

Eg}*ptian  evidences  of  these  tilings,  whether  in 
monument  or  story,  seem  to  be  numerous  and  dis- 
tinct enough,  for  all  authors  are  agreed  on  the  reality 
of  the  main  facts,  and  differ  only  in  detail  and  ideas 
of  causation.  Thus,  Mr.  Osbum  attributes  the  ex- 
traordinary Tirifldom  of  JoBoph'a  mcasorca  as  Prime 
Minister  of  S^ypt,  to  Bivine  inspiration ;  and  is 
never  tired  of  showing  the  perfect  application  of 
every  unusual  Hebrew  word  employed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  describing  the  sojourn,  to  some  reality 
in  tho  life  or  language  of  Egypt  as  now  dcducible 
from  hieroglyphic  interpretation.'  But  M.  Renan, 
tho  other  hand,  after  exposing  the  uniform  dull 
el  of  Egyptian  men,  'where  never  appeared  a 
great  wjirrior,  a  groat  philosopher,  a  grccit  poet,  or 
Lm  great  artist,'  adds,  *  Nny,  not  even  a  great  mini- 


'  8m  W.  Osbarn'v  fifrtmummt'it  HiiHtiiry  0/  K^/fj-t,  ftn.l   lii*  /nttcf  m 
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'  Bter  ;*  for  Joseph,  wbo  did  produce  such  enormoua 
cbwiges  in  the  state,  was  not  a  native. 

Most  conducive,  however,  to  the  tender  planting 
out  of  IbricI  in  tbo  lund  of  Goshen,  the  hieroglyphic 
'  land  of  flowers,*  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Delta, — 
and  to  the  aacred  family's  nltimate  spread  over  the 
whole  of  that  rich  triangular  region, — must  have 
been  the  unquestioned  Eiuprenieneas  of  the  authority 
of  tlie  venerable  King  Aphophis  ;  towards  the  end 
of  whose  long  reign  it  was,  that  the  Hebrew  immi- 
gration took  place ;  and  even  Jacob  himaelf  bowed 
to  liitn  iu  respect,  when  be  made  that  touching 
answer  recorded  in  the  Bible,  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  his  life  and  the  years  of  his  pilgrimage 
upon  earth. 

Rise  of  the  TJteban  Potver. 

With  Joseph's  death,  however,  when  that  come, 
then  ceased  this  remarkably  placid  state  of  quiet 
rule ;  for,  far  away  in  Upper  Egypt  the  relics  of  the 
Mencherian  faith  were  again  making  bead,  and 
finding  nt  length  a  suitable  exponent  in  Amosis,  the 
first  kUig  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  a  large  fana- 
tdcat  antiy  was  collected, — which,  making  a  sudden 
irruption  northwards,  repeated  in  reverse  order  the 
fonner  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  t.c.,  of  the  Shep- 
herd, or  I  iyksoa-asMsted  Lower  Eg^iJtians, — taking 
their  towns,  and  expelling  them  themselves  from  the 
borders  of  the  'pure  laud.'  Vindictive  and  furious 
appears  to  have  been  tlm  rctum-war  from  the  upper 
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COUDtry,  accompAnicd  as  it  was  by  an  opening  of  the 
graves  and  a  deaecrating  of  the  sacred  places  of  the 
conquered  party,  Mr.  Osbnm  spcokfi  from  pcreonal 
examiimtion,  to  a  whole  range  of  fine  tomhe,  all  the 
facea  of  whoM  internal  walls  had  been  rudely  bat 
completely  chipped  away,  apparently  to  prevent  any 
trace  remaining  of  Lower  Eg^'ptian  rule, — called 
by  the  Menchcrians,  to  make  it  appear  utterly  vile, 
*  the  Shepherd  domiuation,* — remaining  in  the 
upper  land. 

Then  probably  took  place  the  vi<Jation  of  many 
of  the  Pyramids,  for  two  or  three  Shepherd  kings 
were  said  in  their  day  to  have  been  buried  in  Pyra- 
mids near  Memphis ;  and  these  Pyramid^)  arc  now 
open  and  ruined  to  an  intense  degree,  The  par- 
ticular sovereign  under  whom  this  misfortune  befell, 
was  Asses,  the  grandson  of  Aphopbia.  His  chil- 
dren thereupon  retreated  into  the  Delta,  and  rally- 
ing around  the  eity  of  Succoth  or  Xois,  reconatnicted 
there  the  Mempbian  kingdom,  and  eommenced  a 
new  dj-nasty  ;  but  whicli  appears  to  have  Icon 
Btnagely  misplaced  Ln  the  list,  or  misQumbered 
daring  the  confusion  of  subseqnont  timea  To 
facilitate  references,  however,  wc  insert  here  a  talni- 
lar  view  of  A^^  Osbum's  annDgcment ;  where  the 
order  of  date  of  the  monarcba  is  obtained  by  fol- 
lowing tlio  order  of  the  numbers,  whether  in  one 
column,  or  from  column  to  column. 
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OHBOlTOLOaT  AlTD  ObDKB  OF  SdOCKSSIOK  OP  ElVOB  ANS  DvHABTOB 
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The  new  Xoit£  dominion  iu  the  Delta  a[^>cara  to 
have  extended  aa  far  southward  as  the  Pyramid 
hiit  of  Jeezeh ;  find  hero  ita  elue&  began  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  one  of  the  deified 
kinge  belonging  to  the  old  empiro ;  viz^  Shafre  of 
the  second  Fyramld.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
had  been  done  previouAly  by  Sesortosis  il.  and 
Seaortoaia  in,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  who  had  been 
Tory  successful  against  the  southem  enemies  of 
their  day,  says  Mr.  Osbum  ;  and  he  is  testified  to 
by  their  hieroglyphic  names  being  compounded 
with  that  of  Bliaire ;  wherefore  these  children  of 
Asses,  in  a  later  time,  with  bo  much  need  of  help 
against  the  southem  foes  of  their  day,  also  com- 

pounilod  Shafre  into  their  names,  as  fSp  Q  G\, 

r  J   S  O)  n  t  QGtY  etc.,  and  seemed  even 

to  entertain  the  idea  of  making  Shafre  a  great  god 
in  Eg}'pt,  in  opposition  to  the  Araun  worship  of 
Amosifl,  in  Southem  or  Upper  8^'pt  (See  Plate  xiir.) 
As  a  I>egiijaing,  moreover,  of  tlieir  practical  measures, 
'  they  proceeded  with  the  elaboration  of  the  Great 
'  Sphinx  out  of  its  living  rock,  and  with  the  rest  of 
'  the  works  of  decoration  which  once  adorned  the 
'  second  Pyramid,  and  its  stupendous  precinrts ;'  a 
locality  long  considered  among  Egv-ptologiRts  aa 
peenliarly  connected  with  King  Shafre,  altliongh  at 
the  tune  Mr.  Oeburn  wrote,  the  statoo  duly  signed, 
and  tlie  temple  to  which  we  have  often  alluded, 
had  not  been  discovered. 

VOL.  III.  2  0 
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But  even  from  this  point  the  AfiseaziB  were  finally 
drivea  bock  northward*  and  pent  up  in  the  Delta, 
with  the  growing  numbers  of  the  Israelites  ;  for  the 
great  Sphinx  was  eventually  taken  poeseaaion  of 
and  completed,  or  its  dedicating  tables  of  granite 

erected,  by  Thothmosis  it,  or  Armaia, 

the  iifth  in  deacont  firom  Amosis  of  the  Tbeban 
eighteenth  dynasty ;  in  which  line  tbe  SphinZ'fonn 
became  thereafter  a  favotttite  symbol  of  regal  power. 
This  dynas^  indeed,  and  after  tliem  the  nineteenth, 
Tictorioua  through  all  the  longitudinal  ralley  part 
of  Egypt,  now  ruled  in  royal  state  at  Thebes,  and 
earned  the  Egyptian  monumental  fame  to  its  highest 
point  of  culmination,  and  even  something  b^ond 
down  the  road  to  decay. 

Auihorittesfor  the  Sigheenth,  and  later,  Ihpmstxes. 

Seduced,  it  would  seem,  by  the  beauty  of  th« 
monuments,  it  is  with  these  two  dynasties  (eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth)  that  most  persons'  ideas  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Egyptian  history  begin.'  When 
the  oldest  of  the  papjrri  are  alluded  to,  they  belong 
to  these,  or  even  later  times ;  e<jually  so  the  mum- 
mies, for  though  the  process  of  embalming  and 

'  Sir  Oecrgc  C^A«n>«<r«]l  LawU,  indM^  witli  liia  dcfenao*  t«  Cm^ 
wriluiBi  aad  Gr«eli  expcriaiOM  only,  nilS  not  nlloir  of  any  re4l  rri>t- 
•OM  of  Egypt  nntil  ■Bveral  dyiwaues  Ui«f,  or  cluae  iij«a  the  ttntM  a( 
OrMk  TiiiUtiou. 
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mummificatioD  had  been  practiaed  in  E^ypt  long 
before,  it  would  appear  to  have  depended  too  mnch 
on  spices,  and  too  little  on  '  natron,*— or  too  mach  on 
the  plant  products  of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  and  too 
little  on  the  mineral  exudations  of  the  soil  in  the 
Libyan  desert, — and  therefore  not  to  hare  been 
fully  eflicaciotis  to  prevent  resolution  of  the  body 
into  '  black  dust"  By  far  the  greater  part,  there- 
fore, of  the  remains  now  findable,  and  especially  the 
more  showy  works  of  art  of  the  reputed  *  ancient 
'  Egypt»*  all  belong  to  tkis  later  period  of  Theban 
domination,  which  extends  from  1600  to  1300  &a 

'  '  Til*  aftrliut  ninmniy^  knavm  to  eiist;  is  thai  in  tba  tieeAn  Miiwnmi 

*  which  b  «f  Oi*  tinM  of  Bmum  u^  I IDO  bx.,'  aMjw  W.  Oabora,  {k  447 
VoL  i.  of  luB  ilvnumcntal  History  "f  ihsP*- 

bitbB<?eiii|nNan'(JVajrajiiK  for  April  15(6,  !■  kibortarttellhrigBid 
&.  W.  &  'on  Uic  otdert  relic  in  tbe  world,'  and  imfl^Bg  tlinl  tlia 
tnonunyi  {.&«  tkt  graiter  p*rt,  if  uot  tba  wbole,  of  Kiag  UjehariiMM 
<ir  UaoeharH  of  tb»  third  ryruDMl  of  jFttwh,  u>d  thertfora  maay 
ocilariw  aU«r  thaa  Um  LmAi  wfrnrnta,  ii  4ifx«i>«d  md  nam  ta  b« 
■MO  in  Um  BritUli  Unatitak  Bnt  tk«  •rritcr  <1om  aa(  mj  aajtluiig 
•boat  1km  opinio!!  of  annipatant  noi  to  tha  dlwt,  tkat  Una  Iwbm  Mtd 
wooUaa  eloth  g»th«r*<l  «|i  ky  Culoatl  Bovsfd  VjM'a  umUbU,  and 
whtdi  Btake  np  tbo  atrarc  ao-callcd  mumny,  bdongtsd  to  an  nnfortn- 
matm  Arab  who  died  in  tha  Pyramid  when  it  had  brca  opmwd  bf  hia 
aomtejaun  in  tha  mkldla  aj;«a.  Tb*  wiito  bow«*tr  do«a  in  boaaaty 
MWittcii  ibat  an  old  Anbian  authar,— dracHUag  what  Ua  oousUtmoi 
feVBd  iB  Oa  Hpooplugva  of  Kiag  VbtnOmm,  wfcan  tbajp  nuMokad  it 
•be  hvadnd  jvan  before  Coloaal  Hovanl  Vyaa  oolaMd  tba  Pyrmmid, — 
aaji^  *  Lhat  witli  the  nsccptioa  of  aome  pUtca  of  gold,  tlkan  wara  oaly  tSt 
■rfMayadwBairwaiwJi/aiaaa;'  a  phraae  whlrbas|>raaMa«<trBaal7 
nil  tba  idM  W.  Oehvni  baa  (onnod  from  othor  caMM,  of  tha  had 
laaalla  of  embalming  noder  th«  uuli«r  djitaitim  The  {iliTMa  alao 
tbvowa  latifh  light  on  th«  OaloM^'a  own  deacri|4i(JU  of  what  ba  fooul 
totba  iiibmorortlw  tUrd  IV^iBi^  ■">' ■^*'>  °b  tha*aR«iikagil^  vis.. 

*  ■  food  deal  of  tbia  depoaitkiii  (black  duct]  «a«  abo  foond  in  tb« 

*  targ*  apartuMU  -.  and  tho  dug  of  bug*  UHi^  pnbikbly  vultnrai^ 

*  ^paand  in  many  placaa,  partinWIy  on  tba  aarooplMgiiib  asd  tm*n»A 
*ta  ban  baaa  thara  fnr  many  yaafa.'— Vyaa'a  Oftratiimt  oi  tk* 
P^rmmidt  ^JtaA,  roL  U.  p.  83. 
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'  Which  w€u  ofgrtai  antiquity^  ai  least  aa  earhf 
'  as  the  hcgmninj  of  the  eightvcnih  dynasty,'  is  an 
Qxprcaaioa  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  reference  to 
a  particular  architectural  rlccoration  on  Egj-ptian 
monuments ;  and  it  is  jnst  and  true  enoiigh  when  ap- 
plied relatively  to  other  FKaraohs  whose  names  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  modem  timcji,  auch  as  Shishalc 
of  the  twenty-second  dj-uaaty,  cont«mponu^*  with 
Solomon  ;  Tirlmka  of  the  twenty-fifth,  contemporuy 
with  Uczckiah ;  and  Hophra  of  the  twenty-aixth, 
with  Zedekiah.  Far  more  just  still,  is  the  phrase, 
when  employed  in  contradistinetion  to  *  antiquitiea,' 
connected  with  all  the  race  of  the  Ptoleniiee  and 
Caeearo ;  when  new  inHahitanta,  new  timee.  new 
civilisations,  and  new  idooa  had  introduced  into 
Egyptian  life  a  variety  of  features  which, — thoogh 
we  may  find  them  described  in  hieroglyphics  cut 
grandly  into  the  temples  of  Dendenth,  Ombo^ 
FhilfD,  and  Esnch, — were  perfectly  Btr&nge  to  the 
Egypt  of  the  first  twenty  dyuastiea 

Requesting  our  readers,  therefore,  only  to  bear  the 
salutaty  correction  in  tlieir  minds,  for  their  owd 
private  information,  if  necessary. — that  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties  are  of  the  new  empire 
and  even  the  later  part  of  the  new  empire,  and  veij 
recent  as  compared  with  that  older  empire,  in  whose 
time  the  Great  Pyramid  was  produced, — we  wouU 
pray  them  by  all  means  to  plunge  into  any  and  all 
works  wherein  those  dynasties'  remains  are  de- 
ecribod, — though  imder  the  mistaken  implication  of 
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their  fonning  the  very  origin  of  all  Egyptian  his- 
tory. For  what  we,  as  students  in  this  matter, 
require  first,  is, — to  gather  as  much  special  and  par- 
ticular experience  of  facts  iiml  personages  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  we  may  be  able  to  rectify  tlic  chronology 
and  elimiiiaie  the  erroneous  imprcesions  under  which 
they  are,  or  may  be  presented,  afterwords. 

Nov  most  books  hitherto  published  on  Egypt  are 
of  this  order.  For  until  recently,  the  only  largo  col- 
lections of  artistic  pictures  belonged  to  these  two 
dynasties  or  to  subsequent  once ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
to  see  their  showy  Bculptuxt?»  existing  in  fact  on 
temple-walls,  and  there  representing  the  so-called 
'  Ancient  EKypt,' — that  every  winter  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  witnessed  a  fleet  of  wealthy  trarcllors' 
boata  anchored  oS  Karaak,  wlulu  their  uwnera  were 
expUiring  the  wonders  of  Thebes  and  the  Memno- 
Dian  Palace ;  or  while  tratKckcra  in  antiquet  were 
grabbing  about  omongat  the  tomba,  seeing  what 
they  could  steal. 

*  In  Thebes  we  abode,'  writes  one  of  the  best  of 
Gcnnon  travellers,  '  for  twelve  over-rich  aatonialiing 
'  days,  which  were  hardly  sufiicient  to  learn  to  find 

*  our  way  among  the  pulaccs,  temples,  and  tombs, 
'  whose  royal,  giant  magnifioence  fills  this  spacious 

*  phiin.  In  Uio  jewel  of  all  £g>'ptian  buildings, — in 
'  the  police  of  Rameses  Sesostris  (which  this  great- 
'  eat  of  the  Pharaohs  erected  in  a  manner  worthy  of 

sif  and  the  God,  "  T^  A  mun-Ra^  King  of  the 
"  Gofh"  the  guardian  of  the  royal  city  of  Ammon), 
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'  on  a  gently  rising  terrace,  calculated  to  oveHook 

*  the  wide  pluiu  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  edde 
'  of  the  majestic  river,  we  kept  our  bclored  King's 
'  birthday  with  aalute  and  flaga.  with  chorua-sing- 

*  ing,  and  with  hearty  toasts  proclaimed  ovcra  ^as 
'  of  pure  German  Rhine  wlna'^  ^^^ 

ChampolUon's  grand  work,  in  four  Tolumes  « 
long  fblio  plat«8,  deals  largely  witli  the  eighteenth 
and  uineteeuth  dynasties :  for.  beginning  at  Ipeam- 
bnl  in  the  extreme  south  of  Nubia,  with  the  great 
Bamscs  cavcm-tcmplc,  it  comes  up  auoceaairely 
northwards  to  Ombos,  to  Thebes,  to  Denderab,  to 
Benihassan,  and  finally  to  Sakkara. — always  pick- 
ing out  the  most  dazzling  scenes,  and  gpliited  groups 
of  courtly  or  warlike  figures,  and  which  are  usually 
of  the  new  empire ;  mixing  all  sorts  of  subjects  just 
as  they  come  on  the  monuments ;  and  finally  con- 
cluding without  any  notice  of  the  Pyramids,  those 
silent  and  almost  sublime  witnesses  of  an  earlier 
and  more  serious  time. 

Boeellini's  great  work  in  three  volumes  of  folio 
plates,  will  also  yield  data  for  the  life  of  this  period 
to  a  large  extent,  and  his  engravings  are  arranged 
in  subjects ;  voL  i.,  referring  to  history  and  pttblic 
life ;  vol.  ii,  to  the  trades  and  employments  <d 
everyday  private  life ;  and  vol.  iii.,  to  temple  scenes 
and  matters  connected  with  the  religious  belief  of 
the  time. 

Lepsius  alone  arranges  Ins  plates  in  chronological 

'  Lepciit*'  L^ttr»/rom  Savp'. 
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order,  and  enables  any  one  in  his  volumee  v.,  vi, 
and  vii,  to  study  no  less  thau  nincty-«even  large 
plates  of  all  subjects  belonging  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  eighty-four  belonging  to  the  nine- 
teenth. A  magnificent  contribution  to  knowledge  I 
Not  indeed  all  original  or  contributed  for  the  first 
time,  for  many  of  the  plates  represent  the  same 
monuments  figured  previously  by  Champollion  and 
Ri^scllini ;  but  there  is  advantage  in  comparing 
the  several  styles  and  capabilities  of  the  different 
modem  artists ;  and  while  the  palm  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  Qernrnn  edition  for  the  moat  efficient  render^ 
ing  of  the  mystieal  awe  and  fate-like  Bolemnity  of 
animal- headed  gods, — the  prize  for  human  por- 
traiture is  undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  Roaellini, 
who  contrives  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refinement  in 
nature,  depth  of  feeling,  variety  of  expression,  and 
wealth  of  human  sentiment,  iu  aome  of  his  heoda  of 
kings  and  queens,  which  leaves  all  his  competitors 
fitf  behind.* 

Scenes  in  the  EigJueenth  Dynasty. 

But  now  let  the  trumpet  sound, — the  curtain  ris^ 
on  the  eighteentli  dynasty,  and  who  are  these  on  the 
punted  monuments  before  us  ?  Brick-makers ;  and 
de^erately  are  they  toiling  at  their  ungainly  oecu* 
pation.     With  backs  bent  horizontal,  they  dig  up 


*  CoBuili  aW  th«  icmit  FivudIi  work  of  l£Ofl.  ftwl  mbarqnnrtJjr 
fiknliwr   Wilkiiuun't  Amarnt  Saup*.  edition  «f    tM7.  -t  UIim-,  mmi 
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the  tough  clay  with  short  hooked  implements,  merely 
a  small  improvement  of  their  natcml  hamlsi.  The 
procese  of  moulding  the  clay,  tapping  out  the  pre«ed 
lamp,  piling  the  rectangular  blocks,  and  carrying 
them  away  in  coUections  of  as  many  aa  one  mancan 
jast  stagger  undor, — are  interesting  enough  in  an 
industiial  art  and  trade  point  of  view.  But  there 
ail  the  time  Bits  the  t-nakmaster  with  hia  aliek  ;  a 
cinnamon-coloiired.elean-Bhaved,  black-wigged  Egyp- 
tian he  is  ;  and  then  we  may  penieive  that  the  brick- 
makers  are  not  his  countiymen,  but  light  browa 
men,  with  aquiline  nosee^  grey  eyes,  and  natoraily 
growing  ^ort  beards  of  reddish  hoir;^  a  mare 
northern  race  evidently  than  the  Egyptians,  posnbly 
leraelites,  and  certainly  Paleatiniana  of  some  order 
from  the  now  overrun  regions  of  the  OeltfU 

Foreign  alave- labour  has  evidently  come  inb> 
Togue,  since  vg  last  made  acquaintn-neo  with  theae 
men  of  the  monuments.  8ome  .imonnt  of  ordinaiy 
field-agriculture  is  still  memorialized  ;  but  it  seems 
now  nearly  overborne  by  garden  cultivation,  and 
these  gardens  are  more  or  less  ornamental  plots 
round  grand  mandons  and  goigcons  temples,  Rar 


>  'From  what  I  lmv»  oh—rwd aipnpgrt  tho  oainwpiiitrtfc»of  Jnr*. 
'  flnt  kt  r.il>n]taT,  nav  ltei«  (Algicni).  i>u<i  fartttcr  on  llvdagboiit  tb« 
'  Kwt — irf  ibm  mmmy  ttuMiMwIa  1  ktm  mca,  k  pooUw  Mtoor  tl  Ike 
'  bur  M  M  itrikittg  at  to  Mcm  otuncturiMiv  oi  Um  iuUml  Anonpl 
■  i»,  Jen-n  liavi:  iilai««t  irivnrtaMy  hur  tJ  Uw  dMjMrt  tUek,  liM  ifcw  ia 
'  k  liglit  Mibum,  i)f  «  tint  I  hkvv  luirer  mwo  before^  tf  tbc  letlar  to 
'  tko  KoBiaA  Ein|)»rar  nujr  be  rtb«d  oo.  thM  wu  in  oU  pmlubiltlj  O* 
'  solour  of  our  itovwiu'*  bwr.'— W.  H.  Wadc.  .VantUkc  «/*  a  royoyt, 
1S40. 
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rounded  vith  little  brick  hutchns  for  retiiiniDg  the 
slftves  at  night.  In  place,  too,  of  scenes  of  open- 
air  country  Uff,  and  sturdy  chieftflins  inspecting 
their  Btofllc,— the  majority  of  social  pictures  is  now 
deToted  to  the  gatherings  of  the  rich  in  feftlive  tovn- 
halls ;  and  these  rich  again  are  foond  to  be  only 
dependants  in  different  kind  or  degree  on  the 
monarch  for  the  time  being. 

In  him  the  king,  the  Pharaoh,  now  concentres  all 
the  wcaith  of  the  people,  oU  tke  life  of  the  nation. 

*  In  old  E^-pt  scarcely  an  act  of  any  Pharaoh  is  re- 

*  corded  in  the  tombs  of  his  subjects  ;  nor  does  his 
-xuune  appear  at  all,  nave  in  the  names  of  their 
'  estates,  and  some-times  in  tlicir  own  names.  But 
'  in  the  tombs  of  tlie  new  kingdom,  in  the  times  that 
'  followed  Joseph,  all  this  is  rcventcd  ;  for  there  is 
'  Kareely  a  tomb  of  any  importance,  tho  principal 
'  subject  of  which  is  not  some  act  of  service  or  devo- 
'  tiou  performed  by  the  excavator  to  tlie  reigning 

*  Pharaoh. 

'  Nor  is  this  difference  confined  to  the  secular 

*  princes  of  Egypt  only.  We  found  the  priest's  office 
'  in  old  E^'\>t  to  be  a  mcro  appendage  to  the  secular 
^  functions  of  the  princce  and  nobles,  performed,  in- 

*  variably  in  the  cases  where  the  performance  is 

*  depicted,  by  proxy,  and  1>y  the  hand  of  meninla  and 
'  dependants.    'Hie  contrast  to  ihis  presented  by  the 

*  moDumcnte  of  the  later  epoch  is  morvetiously  per- 
'  feet.  The  priest  has  risen  greatly  in  authority  and 
'  importance  in  the  State.  This  office  becomes  more 
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'  and  more  cxclasive  and  hereditary,  until  at  length 
'  he  ascends  the  throne  of  the  Phaxaohs,  and  xqIm 
'  EgyP*  ^y  *  dynasty  of  priest-kings.' ' 

How  perfectly  these  clianges  aie  in  accord  with 
what  the  Bible  describes  as  the  resutta  of  the  admini- 
stration of  Joseph,  viz.,  that  aU  the  land  and  all 
the  cattle,  and  at  last  all  the  people  themselves^  were 
sold  to,  and  became  tlic  posscB^n  of,  tlie  monarch ; 
except  only  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  priesta,  these 
he  bought  not  The  result  of  the  change  is  eloquently 
borne  testimony  to  by  fiL  Renan,  in  his  descriptioD 
of  the  dlQerence  between  the  subjects  of  the  point- 
ings in  the  tombs  of  the  fottrth.  fifth,  sixth,  and 
twelfth  dynasties,  as  compared  with  those  of  tho 
eighteenth  ; — which  last  'seem  to  have  been  invi 

*  by  a  whole  pantheon,  numerous,  and  accomj 

*  by  fictions  horrible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 

*  edlly  that  the  human  brain  has  ever  conceived.' 

The  religion,  therefore,  did  not  advance  in  oha> 
actcr  when  so  peculiarly  protected,  though  it  mul- 
tiplied its  external  indications.  The  walls  of  palace, 
and  temple,  and  tombs  arc  now  indeed  everywhere 
covered  with  figures  of  grotesque  animal-gods;  they 
increase  in  number  with  the  progress  of  the  reign, 
or  the  pleasure  of  the  king  ;  and  are  always  more  <»- 
less  in  waiting  upon  him  as  mere  puppets  to  receive 
his  royal  pleasure ;  though  destroying  angels  to 
carry  it  out  against  lus  foes.  To  present  him  with 
one  symbol  of  the  key  of  life  to  smell  at,  was  enough 

'  Twent^-fint  (lytuutjr. 
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in  formsF  timaa  ;  bat  now  these  flattenng  gods  ad- 
Tonoe  on  either  side,  and  anoint  tlM  BWiiMch  with 
long  streams  of  inuomeniblc  repetitifniB  of  Am  spa- 
bols ;  and  eyery  hicrogljphic  aentence  is  pretty  sots 
to  begin,  or  end*  with  the  oft-proved  fiddty,  *  Kii^ 
*  80-and-eo,  living  for  ever 'I 

Of  course  the  said  king  does  not  improTo  in  dis- 
position nnder  all  this  adnlatioxi  and  iudnlgence,  for 
cniclt/  amongst  other  Tiees  beeom<«  a  dominant 
dtsncteristic  A  most  tender  exhibition  apparently 
of  family  affection,  is  shown  gracefully  depicted 
on  one  of  the  monuments  of  Amenophis  (eigh- 
teenth dynasty) :  the  qnecn-mother  gently  cherishes 
her  stripling  son  ;  and  he  vith  a  magnificent  head- 
dress— the  ancient  wig  made  now  £t  for  a  king — 
is  seated  on  her  knee,  her  favourite  child,  affec- 
tionately reciprocating  her  regard ;  and  the  scene 
might  appear  very  passable  and  even  commendable — 
did  we  not  remark  that  the  boy's  feet  arc  aU  tho 
time  on  the  backs  of  two  sets  of  captives,  Palea* 
tiniaas  and  Ncgroc&  These  poor  wretches  lie  there 
with  their  hands  cmelly  tied  tight  behind  them, 
their  bodies  and  limbs  bent  up  triple,  and  internally 
spiked  collars  round  their  helpless  necks  ;  to  which 
collars  strings  nro  attached,  so  that  tho  youthful 
priuee,  holding  them  in  his  liands,  can,  by  jorking 
on  them  for  omoacment,  instantly  set  half-a-dozen 
grown  men  into  most  exquisite  bodily  pain. 

Bat  this  was  amusement  also  for  the  father-king 
of  ThcboB  as  well ;  all  these  kings'  ideas  of  a  glorious 
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triumph,  either  for  war  or  peace,  seeming  to  con- 
centrate in  riding  in  a  chariot  vith  prancing  hanee; 
(horsee,  it  will  be  ohecrved,  are  now  added  to  Egyp- 
tian live  stocky  bat  only  employed  in  vrar.  or  for  the 
king^s  purposes,)  and  drawing  betiind  them  two 
long  lines  of  tortured,  writhing  captivea.  Some- 
times these  are  Negroea,  eonietimes  Afliatios,  but 
alwa}ii  with  tJicir  hands  and  arms  bound  together 
in  some  almost  im];)oas)ble  and  always  perfectly 
heljiless  position  ;  while  the  terrible  spiked  coUais 
roimd  their  necks  are  connected  with  the  ropes  held 
by  the  king, — every  sndden  prance  of  whoso  boisa 
roost  prodnoe  unnumbered  quiverings  in  all  thoeo 
lacerated  human  nerves.  The  exi^easion  of  vahotu 
agonies  in  theeu  captives,  obliged  to  k«ep  running 
along  after  tlie  king  in  his  chariott  and  with  no 
hand  available  to  ease  the  licavy  colktrs  which  an 
cutting  into  their  nccks,^i8  one  of  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  ^yptian  artist  It  is  too  evidentfy 
from  the  life,  from  scenes  witnessed  often ;  and  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  pity  most,  the  more  childish 
symptoms  of  yelling  and  pain  amongst  the  Negroes, 
or  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  more  manly  and 
decorous-visaged  bearded  men  of  the  North ;  but 
both  alike  suffer  all  that  human  nature  can  bear, 
and  for  the  purpose  merely  of  enabling  an  Egyptian 
king  to  fuel  prouder  tlian  ever,  before  his  alavidi 
and  enslaved  pcopla 

Arrived  at  his  palace,  then  how  overwhelming 
is  the  state  which  attends  the  monarch  there !     All 
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Uid  Egyptian  noblea  arc  grovelling  about  bim  lu 
fancy  costumefl,  as  some  kind  of  Lord  Chambcrkiua, 
or  fan-bcarers,  or  gold  and  silver  stick-carriora. 
Young  damsels  are  beaten  Uiforc  bun  on  tbcii  bare 
backs,  by  stout  men  armed  with  sticks ;  and  tnitli 
can  seldom  be  heard  in  those  royal  hails,  for  the  king 
rmust  nevor  see  or  bear  anything  that  can  displease 
[iiim,  and  whatever  he  does  is  pcrfscUy  right.  He 
held  to  be  eternally  justified  of  overything  he  can 
do,  and  inacriptiona  are  continually  proclaiming  his 
piety  and  purity  and  splendour  and  power  ;  while 
his  enemies  are  by  veiy  consequence  tho  impure 
and  abominable  ones  of  the  earth,  and  seem  to  com- 
prise in  idea  all  who  inhabit  the  whole  world,  save 
the  E^'ptians  themselves. 

0/  thffir  Reiigioua  Principles. 

With  that  race,  self- justification,  under  any  cir- 
cvmstaiicoi,  was  from  the  first  a  leading  principle 
jof  tJicir  religion.  The  forms  of  their  worship  and 
le  number  of  their  gods  were  continually  altering 
from  dynasty  to  dynasty,  and  wore  various  at  the 
same  time  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country'' ;  but  tho 
>wer  and  right  of  a  man — i.e.,  an  £g>'ptian  man — 
to  justify  himself,  not  against  his  feUow-man,  but 
v«gainst  God,  was  an  essential  and  central  thread  of 
leir  ^tcm  wherever  a  single  Egyptian  existed. 
And  a  thread  of  it,  too,  which  they  not  only  nflvcr 
relaxed  their  bold  of,  but  kept  continually  weav- 
ing  other  threads  of  bad  religion  and  perverted 
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^^^H         morality  into  ity  until  it  formed  at  length   the 

^^^^1         veritable  cart-rope  for  drawing  the  national  ain. 

^^^^1             Anotlier  ncighbouiing  nation  had  shown   deep 

^^^H        respect  to  the  maxim  of   religious  wisdom   and 

^^^H        troth. 

'  let  not  the  sinner  say  that  he   hath  not   1 

^^^H         *  sinned  ;  for  God  shall  bum  coals  of  fire  on  tha  | 

^^H 

I  of  him,  which  aaith  before  the  Lord  God  and*  1 

^^^H         '  his  gloiy,  I  hare  not  ftinned.'    But  evci^-  Egyptian 

^^^H         was  taught  by  the  ritual  of  the  book  of  the  dead,  to 

^^^H         prepare   to  stand  up  before  Almighty  God,  and 

^^^H^    declare — 

^^^^H 

I  hxve  doso  no  ain  of  omM(H>.                                   ^^H 

^^^^B 

I  have  done  do  sin  of  tnaagnmcn.                              ^^ 

^^^^H 

I  liAro  neither  done  aa;  sin,  nor  omittGd  »nj  dutj  to  tnj     1 

^^^^1 

nutHf                                                                                       1 
I  haro  committed  no  uncleaoDeas.                                -^^m 

^^^^B 

1  hare  not  spoken  lightly.                                                ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  bKTC  not  bis.!iphcmod  with  my  monbh.                          ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  bare  not  acted  pcrrerMlj.                                             ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  htve  not  Bocused  anj  maa  fidsel;.                             ^^| 

^^^^M 

I  h&re  not  stolen  anjUuni;  beloaging  to  Giid.              ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  hATo  not  ehortenod  the  onbit.                                    ^^M 

^^^^H 

t  h&To  not  shaken  off  authority.                                      ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  bavfl  sot  been  idle.                                                         ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  hiv«  not  been  s  i^attoo.                                           .^^H 

^^^^H 

I  bare  not  been  a  dntnkanL                                         ^^H 

^^^^1 

I  han  not  fenced  any  of  tlie  diTino  imagoa.                 ^^H 

^^^^H 

I  bare  not  withheld  the  seven  linen  ganoonts  dae  to  Uw     1 

^^^^^^1 

prieatL                                                                            1 

^^^^B 

I  hare  not  boon  aTariotooa,                                           J 

^ 

I  have  not  fabified  th#  weight  of  the  balances.             ^^H 

^^H 

I  haTC  done  no  violence.                                               ^^^ 

^^H 

I  hsTC  not  multiplied  wordi  in  spoaking.                      ^^B 

^^H 

I  have  not  ohanged  the  nutoms  ;  neither  have  I  enacta^^l 

^^^^M 

foreign  abomhiationi.                                                       1 

^^H 

I  have  not  ottered  boasting  worda;                                          1 
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and  ao  jtfoceeild  the  eelf-juetificatioD,  through  no  lew 
than  seventy-four  diJTerent  items. 

No  true  Christian  can,  of  course,  regard  such  a 
system  but  with  fear  and  horror :  looking  upon  it^ 
as  hi  must  do,  aa  expressing  the  very  antithesis  of 
all  which  he  regards  as  religion  ;  or  of  the  first  step 
toward  religion  at  all,  in  the  light  in  which  it  has 
been  revealed  to  man  by  God,  and  those  whom  He 
has  enlightened  for  that  purpose. 

Hence,  there  need  be  no  question  raised,  by  the 
hierologisCs, — as  to  whether  wc  ore  deeply  learned 
enough  in  all  the  mysteries  and  vagaries  cf 
Egyptian  idohitry,  to  fully  comprehend  every  mip- 
plcmaental  idea,  which  the  chief  latter-day  sophists 
amongst  them  attached  to  each  new  animal  divinity 
they  invented  ;'  or  the  precise  office  thoy  assigned 

*  Tli«  gmliul  prcigrea  tma  bMl  to  worao  in  thnr  nlijioa,  tliB  ini>T« 
tiM  EgjpCikB  pMpla  ftdvuietul  in  arta,  «r«klth,  power,  and  their  own 
ptowbwl  wMlomi — affocd*  %  aUiliinff  hMtMiatl  wnfimAtioR,  of  torn* 
at  Um  iMftfng  argnmeDta  in  a  r«.-«nt  wimintbia  pampUat,  antitlad, 
71#Kg*tf  M  di*  Ih>iihu  of  ih*  l>itf,  hy  tbo  Dovtgcr  Ladjr  BbelUjr. 
(Lowktt.  ISM.     lUrrboa  ud  Sona,  £9  FbQ  MaU.} 

Traa  raligiira,  Umi  writer  tbare  arguci,  irhenrrr  it  aiipMnd  in 
priimal   tiniM,    *aban«  forth  waAAntly,  xuA    n  all  poriectwn  and 

*  puritj,  agnMalttjr  with  Um  maiuior  of  a  pit,  »r  rovdatiim  frotn  Ui« 

*  Moal  llifb  1 '  while  *  tlic  groaiiat  «rTori  cama  afUinrard*  ta  olwcmre 
■  tt  bjr  d*graea,  aid«  bjr  aide  witii  th«  arta,  UtraBtiona,  and  diacoTcriea 
*al  Ban.' 

Ami  again :  •  In  lonw  oaaoa  (aa  of  the  aaimala  and  mouUrr  goda  tn- 

*  Taaitad  by  aariy  patten  paoplia),  tteaa  eta^tioM  of  tla  IttagJarttBO 

*  an  M  atnoga  and  horrible,  that  w«  ar«  qoiU  at  a  loai  to  aoooiuil 

*  Coe  tliatr  origin  in  Batloiti  otbvwiaa  faAeUgant     W«  can  only  anp- 

*  poaa  Uat  wLtn  Uw  bviUan  of  th*  lW«r  «f  Bafc«l  irvr*  ditpanMl  \ry 
'  Q«d  fat  Iha  Kiaue  cf  tJio  dirine  nitt  at  tango^B,  tbej  fleit  to  all 
']«Tti  «(  th4  aarth,  eanying  with  thara  dabaaad  idaw  of  ths  Qod 

*  whoaa  power  Ihpy  bad  daiicd,  which  wtn  reppodiwad  later  la  thi 
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to  onu  god  with  a  jackal's  head, — or  anotber  undur 
the  funii  of  A  baboon. — and  another  Btill  ae  a 
monster  hippopotamus,  or  horrible  crocodile.  These 
thinga,  we  aaj,  need  uot  be  bo  very  particularly  in* 
quired  into,  as  if  just  the  last  Couch  of  colouring 
given  to  one  of  the  more  obscure  of  them,  were 
capable  of  changing  the  place  of  all  E^ypt  from  the 
left,  to  the  right,  hand  of  the  Great  Judge  on  tbs 
last  duy, — because  they  arc  all  of  them  in  their 
entdrety  the  vciy  necessary  consequences  of  a  pita- 
ciple  which  is  rotten  at  the  core ;  and  form  a  course 
which,  compared  with  revealed  religion,  was  p^v 
manently  wrong  from  the  first. 

Hence,  the  more  reli^oua  the  EgyptiouB  grow, 
after  their  own  fashion,  tlie  more  they  rebelkd 
Against  the  God  of  heaven.  Similarly  in  their 
morals, — a  highly  moral  people  were  they  in  ma^ 
riage,  having  generally  only  one  wife ;  but  that  wife 
was  too  o^n,  both  with  the  princes  and  people, 
within  the  most  revolting  iucestuuu;!  degrees  of  pro 
pinquily ;  so  as  to  be  horribly  criminal  in  the  eyes 
of  all  other  nations.  And  an  industrious  people 
were  tliey  too,  producing  great  pubUc  works;  bat 
their  plan  of  operating  was  through  the  power  (tf 
slavery,  and  the  cruel  oppression  of  all  the  poor  and 
weak,  and  defenceless  ones,  whom  they  ever  canu 

'nvolUiiK  rninoeptioni  at  tlie  llintim*,  CliiiMM,  muI  C|C]rp4«u*, 
■  amaiiptt   «bt>m  (if  true  mligina   lind  Iimo  an   invrkimi  of  mumi% 

*  in(cll«ct!,  we  tnif^bt  li*vp  lonkcil  ior  •  looat  nuUtvl  tdo*  of  God  ;  Im 

*  it  ii  wtM  kuomi  bW  ittey  *n}oye-l  «  mach  liii;ii«rMftl«of  ctv-.li 

*  than  wM  evrr  atUiDail  bjr  tha  tMmiif  nf  AIwsIiaol' 
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into  contact  with.  For  a  while,  tlua  Pagod  figure 
grew  and  fiourishod  mightily  in  the  earth ;  but  in 
the  hour  of  ita  apparent  greatest  strength,  was  it 
touched  by  more  than  mortal  hand ;  and  cohunitoua 
waa  the  rain  which  then  snpurvcnod,  and  has  never 
ceaaedyet 

The  i:ind  of  hero,  develops  in  Egypt. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Ramses  n.,  of  the 
mneteenUi  dynasty,  that  the  E^ryptian  power  and 
might  socmod  to  liavc  reached  the  ma<it  stupendous 
proportions.  He  was  reckoned  to  have  been  the 
greatest,  wuust,  and  best  of  all  the  monai'chs  that 
ever  sat  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  lus  reign  laatcd 
more  than  sixty-aix  yeara.  By  W.  Osbum,  and 
■pparentiy  by  R.  Lcpeius  also,  bis  name  is  read 
Sesoatna-lCnmses, — tliough  (.'hevalicr  Bimscn  rather 
violently  contends  that  there  was  no  Kamscs  ever 
called  Sosostris ;  and  that  all  the  Greek  and 
Egj'ptian  legends  connected  with  a  liaif-fabuloua 
hero  named  Scsofltris  or  Sesoosis,  belong  truly  to 
Seaortosia  n.,  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

It  WS8  this  Sesortocds  ii.,  insists  Bansen,  who 
boUt  a  fleet  of  toug  ships  on  the  Red  Sea  (though 
where  the  &hip-timl)cr8  could  come  from  in  that  arid 
region,  it  is  diihcult  to  say),  embarked  with  more 
than  half  a  million  of  aoldicrs,  sailed  through  the 
Stzaita  of  Babulniiuideb ;  landed,  and  in  turn  con- 
qucreil  Arabia,  India,  liactria,  Sejihia,  and  Persia, 
making  a  grand  tour  of  conf|ueBt  through  nil  the 
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world  of  Central  Asia ;  and  finally  retunied  home 
through  Tliracc  and  Asia  4[inor,  with  wealth  enoi^ 
moua,  and  captives  innumerable. 

But  here  comes  into  play  once  more  the  vaiied 
critical  acumen  of  W.  Oaburn,  in  showing  that  no 
8ucb  Sesostris  as  he  of  the  legends  ever  existed. 
A  bold  conclusion,  but  in  which  he  has  since  been 
well  confinnod  by  M.  Kenan,  whoBC  superior 
neas  to  IVI.  Bunsen,  enabled  bim  to  detect  that 
Seaostris  dc5crib4>d  by  Egyptian  priests  to 
visitors  of  Greece  and  Rome — was  '  an  artificial  per- 
'  aonago,  composed  of  pieces  and  morsels.'^  To 
Herodotus,  the  said  prieeta  of  a  conquered  land, 
related  that  their  former  native  king  was  lar  greater 
in  his  day  than  Cambyses,  who  then  fiUcd  the  mind 
and  attention  of  the  enthuuaatic  Halicamaacon. 
To  Diodorus  Siculus.  in  whose  eyes,  again,  Alexander 
the  Great  was  the  hero  of  the  world, — they  made 
out  that  Sesoetrls  had  exceeded  km  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  esiwcially  as  on  intellectual  conqaetor 
overrunning  half  the  world  for  the  sake  of  an  '  idea^' 
And  to  Grermanlcus,  with  the  historian  Tacitus  in  his 
suite,  they  made  their  Sesostris  appear  aa  a  more 
methodical  and  bodncss-likc  soldier, than  any  notable 
commander  of  the  approved  Boman  stamp ;  or  one 
who  looked  on  a  campaign  in  the  light  of  a  mercan- 
tile transaction,  whose  propriety  was  to  be  measured 
by  the  muster-roll  of  tributary  provinces  it  should 
produce,  or  justified  by  the  weight  of  s^lid  silver  and 

I  £rmK  <Ut  IhKC  JiondM,  p.  6SS.  A|iril  1W5. 
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gold  sent  in  ; — evidently  iu  every  caso  suiting  their 
tolea  to  the  notions  of  hero-wonhip  amongst  their 
listeners. 

But  with  regard  to  what  any  genuine  Egyptian 
heroes  either  really  did  do,  or  would  have  ambitioned 
to  bring  about^  in  those  cailier  agen  when  their 
monarchy  waa  as  yet  unconquerod  by  foreignera, 
and  uncontaminatcd  by  Btranger  nations, — there, 
W.  Odbum  appears  to  havo  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Mizniite  mind  with  astonishing  success  ;  and  to 
httre  realized  long  ago  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
their  polity  so  precisely,— that  M,  Bciuui'b  much 
later  researches,  while  tlicy  have  confirmed  much, 
have  been  able  to  add  little,  and  alter  lorn  W. 
Osbum's  wordH,  therefore,  remain  the  most  instructive 
that  can  be  quoted,  and  run  thus,—*  Wc  have  yet 
'  further  to  state  on  tliis  point,  and  with  the  same  ex- 

*  plicitnes.1,  that  no  such  idea  na  the  conquest  of  the 
'  world  had  presented  itself  to  the  miud  of  Egypt  in 
'  die  days  of  the  monarch  Scsostria-Ramaca,  whose 
*^ii[H>numental  history  is  now  before  us.  £^ypt 
'ftloue  was  the  worM  of  Egj^t,  and  its  entire  sub> 
'jugation  to  the  Tbeban  sceptre  waa  the  lowest 

*  pitch  to  wliich  the  ambition  of  the  Pharaohs  had 

*  ever  soared  at  any  epoch.     Foreign  conquest  was 

*  utterly  abhorrent  to  their  modes  of  thought.     Tho 

*  districts  watered  by  tJie  Nile  constituted  the  only 

*  eounliy  in  the  world  worth  poflsesdztg.    The  sons 

*  of  Mizraim  were  the  only  beings  worthy  to  bow  to 

*  the  sceptre  of  riiuraoh.      The  meu  of  all  otbor 
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'  iiAtlons  wore  inferior  and  degraded  races,  and  thdr 
'  countries  unclean  nnd  nboinmal>lG.     The  highest 

*  honour  to  which  a  foreigner  could  aspire  In  £g7|^ 
'  woB  to  be  a  filaTe ;  and,  to  rainistor  to  her  luxurifl^ 

*  was  hifi  country's  highest  distinction.  What  charms, 
'  we  repeat,  could  foreign  conquest  have  for  a  nation 
'  holding  scntimenta  like  the-iietand  with  whom,  even 
'  to  overpass  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  implied  ceremonial 
'  pollution  V 

Egypt,  then,  in  the  course  of  its  long  cancer  of 
unimpofisionetl.  exclusive,  self-satisfied  existence, 
gave  birth  to  no  conqueror  of  the  world  to  rival  and 
excel  Alexander  the  Great,  the  moAt  brilliant  hero  of 
the  Arian  races  of  roankincl  ;  but  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  great  man  of  ita  own  order,  viz.,  Rumsos  il, 

(^ 

of  djnaaty  nineteen,  or   ]^ 


This  monarch, 


moreover,  may  Iw  at  once  connected  with  the 
fonndation  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  absurd 
tales  told  to  the  Orc«ks  about  tlie  fabulotis  Scsostrifi, 
in  thia ; — that  whereas  the  latter  is  said  to  have  far 
exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  building,  even  to  Uk 
extent  of  erecting  a  temple  in  every  city  throughonl 
the  land  of  Egypt,  which  was  then  reputed  to  con- 
tain thirty  thousand  cities, — Ramses  ii.,  is  found  by 
GxaoiinAtion  of  tlio  existing  monuments, — whether 
still  standing  in  Egypt,  or  transported  to  European 
museums, — to  have  left  more  apchitectural  remains 
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end  of  nutive  iinnii  mmiij 
awl  «ik  oiker  B«tn« 
kk^;  aadsdaaa-anBOBtiancf  aQha 
vocka,«aAtttikeFM|9l0M«f  AeNev  FkkM«f 
Luxor,  Uw  Bmmwnbi  of  Westen  Tbeboa.  ud  dM 
gnat  cfc^Menyle  of  Ipaunbid.  viH  disdot  mmm 
t/tibiet  BOtabie  p«tieBlai&  Hksb  wurlav  for  in- 
■tescc,  all  abonzid  in  oakanl  reimeentetioDs  uf 
8eB0Bt»-BamKs  goiiig  o«t  like  *  gunt  to  b*tUe ; 
Us  eliAnotB  drawn  bjr  Beat  karses  gallopiug  forth 
boCtnc  him  over  all  the  walla ;  then  the  haVXa,  iii 
vhich  bis  enemies  are  smitten  ia  every  coucuii'al>lo 
mamier ;  aad  lastly  the  king  htnuclf  tfao  day  after 
tho  battle,  seixiDg  a  compeudioua  gruu)>  of  some 
duzeus  uf  captives  by  the  hiur  uf  tlicir  heaiU,  itiW 
tlioy  have  bcea  tied  to  a  stake,  and  brmiimig  tihuu 
all  with  a  sn'ct'piug  blow  uf  hi«  moco ;  whilo  otn 
of  the  aeiniul-hoodod  godji,  ]X)«aibly  of  hia  own 
or  his  lather*a  crenlioii.  luoks  ou  uppnivinKly. 
luid  ufTers  him  cvcii  a  moru  dc«tnictivt?  >v-ui)>un. 
Wherefore,  such  slnughtuhnf;  aiid  tniuuleiit  mxim-a, 
cause  most  peisoua  to  imagine  from  the  *  vtoitH  • 
'  mcHta,'  that  ScaoetriB-Rftmace,  thouKh  ouly  liam- 
aes  v.,  and  not  the  ti-tiditiouul  Seaustria  uf  fabtu, 
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must  have  bcon  a  moat  warlike  aud  couqucrutg 
king. 

But  then  comes  the  Btrange  counter  infonnatioD 
from  the  liicroglyplucs  accompanyuig  these  enor- 
mous sculptures, — that  thoy  all  represent  one  and 
the  same  action,  fought  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  king,  near  Peluaium  in  the  Delta ;  and 
not  a  very  large  or  glorious  alfair  either.  Tet^  ai 
the  monarch  went  on  for  forty  years  of  hia  long 
reigu,  immortalizing  the  selfsame  military  exploit, 
•—we  may  draw  the  conclusions,  Jii'st,  that  he  had 
no  subsequent  battles  to  boast  of ;  and,  second,  that 
he  wos  very  desirous  of  being  thought  a  migh^ 
man  of  valour;  in  aid  of  which  view  he  could 
order  any  amount  of  praise  to  be  conferred  upon 
himnclf^  in  thetto  public  documents  ;  '  MoHtteur;i  of 

*  tho  time,'  says  M.  Kcmui,  '  and  Mse  by  cousc- 

*  quence.' 

But  how  did  Ramses  acquire  tho  immense  com- 
mand of  labour,  which  he  undoubtedly  poesessed 
for  tho  execution  of  his  numerous  monumental 
without  having  reoourso  to  prisoners  of  war  ?  may 
well  be  inquired ;  and  the  answer  ia,  '  By  political 
'  subtleties  acting  on  the  weakness  of  the  Xoite 
'  Pharaohs  in  the  Delta,  and  their  numerous  but 
'  peaceable  Israelite  subjects.'  Cunning  and  cruelty 
seem  to  have  characterized  the  man  iar  more  than 
bravery  ;  and  though  he  be  that  identical  Pharaoh 
'  who  knew  not  JoBepfa,'  in  the  way  of  not  remem- 
bering the  compacts  of   friendliness    made    with 
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bim  and  bis  desccnd&uta — yet  ho  acema  to  liavo 
thoroagUy  understood  and  practised  somo  of  his 
principles  of  administrafion,  in  bo  far  as  con- 
ccxned  etrcDgthcoing  the  throne  and  enriching  tUo 
monarch. 

In  the  Tarioos  portraits  which  have  coroo  down 
to  oar  times  of  Seaostris-Bamses,  whether  In  nculp- 
ture  or  painting,  he  ia  without  doubt  a  mugnificunt- 
looking  man,  with  even  a  bland  expression  of 
ooantenance,  and  the  immitablo  air  of  being  a 
£ftTouzed  scion  of  very  high  famUy  and  long  royal 
descent ;  but  there  is,  withal,  a  semi-coocoalcd 
appearance  of  cunning,  and  a  power  of  compaasiug 
a  cruelty,  with  all  tJio  time  an  urbane  smile  on  bis 
lips, — that  leaves  one  quit«  at  a  loss  to  conclude 
what  he  might  not  attempt  next. 

In  one  way  or  another  he  did  in  the  course  of 
his  reigu,  at  lost  contrive  to  bring  about  the 
dominion  of  all  Egypt,  Upper,  Middlo,  and  lx>wer, 
to  the  DioBpolitan  sceptre ;  a  scheme  in  tlie  beads  of 
all  lua  prodeccsaors,  but  uuver  fully  carried  out  by 
them,  on  account  of  the  dyuasUus  in  the  DeltA. 
The  bst  of  these,  however,  the  Xuitu,  bccaroo  in  his 
time  reducoil  to  a  single  infant  of  a  year  olil,  whom 
be  tlien, — in"  his  capacity  of  ally  and  guanlinn, — 
immediately  married  to  his  eldifst  daughter  Thuons, 
olrea^ly  far  advanced  in  middle  life ;  and  by  that 
method,  without  n  ilaw  in  its  legality,  and  without 
bloodsbed, — but  a  union  which  in  course  of  nature 
could   be   ntlcudod   liy   no  inconvcuicat  dynastic 
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consequences, — he  gathered  up  all  Uiat  luul  once 
belonged  to  the  Xoitc  dominioua  into  tlie  appanage 
of  his  Thoban  throne.  In  euch  mimner  came  the 
Israelites  in  the  Delta  under  the  control  of  Sesostna- 
IUicQ8c«,  originollj  of  the  upper  oountiy ;  and  h« 
lost  no  time  in  setting  them  to  work  day  by  day  in 
di^ng  irngation-caIud^  mid  in  buildings  of  various 
kinds  tliroughout  all  the  length  nnd  breadth  of  the 
united  country ;  in  testimony  of  which,  either  the 
ruined  mounds  luid  buildings  throughout  E^ypt 
may  be  examined,  or  the  terse  and  effectirc 
description  of  the  Bible  remembered  : — 

'  And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and 
'  incrCQBed  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed 

*  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with 
'  them.  Now  there  arose  up  u  new  king  over  Egypt* 
'  whiel)  knew  not  Joseph.  And  he  said  unto  his 
'people,  Behold,  the    people  of  the  children  of 

*  Israel  arc  more  and  mightier  than  we  :  oome  (Mi, 
'  let  US  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest  they  multiply, 
'  and  it  come  to  ]>aa8,  tliat,  when  there  falleth  oat 
'  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  oiir  enemiea,  and 

*  fight  against  us,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of  thfi 

*  Umd.  Therefore  they  did  set  over  them  task- 
'  masters  to  afflict  them  with  their  burdens.     And 

*  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities  (magazines), 

*  Pithom  and  Roaraaes.    But  tlie  more  they  afflicted 

*  theiu,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew.  And 
'  they  wore  grieved  because  of  the  children  of 
'  Israel,     And   the  Egyptians  made  the  children 


cKiy  OBB  Luun  from  ne  Hwfc^ 


Qfder  lb>t '  Krefj  Bom  Aat  is  bom,  ye  afcafl  ant  into 

tin  mcc*    U  Ae  ■■■■■Mi,  hmum, diere  p«v 

vp  ID  the  geede  Bflid  fif  IWm^  aome  UhnMeefinK 

of  ooH^MBon  for  the  liiiBj^iiii  ao  cmcllT  nfpamadi 

hf  the  Icx^f  bar  Mhk    ^  lud  been  lait  amj 

from  IVebee  vliere  be  reeided,  hy  that  onfedii^ 

deqwt  in  his  Umilj, — bat  vbo  anilod  ao  aenaMfy 

ia  pafaUe; — to  be  bis  Tioegcnoit  in  the  Bdtif  a^aDg 

^       vitb  bcr  hdplcM  infant  hnehuKl ;  auJ  thcrv  afae 

ocemaed  famelf  dmAj  vitb  attending  to  nrndzj 

religious  services,  to  wfaidi  sbe  hnd  been  in  n  nuuinor 

dadicated,  oren  before  the  iitraBgc  laani&ge,  foroed 

'       npon  her  witboofc  aay  possibility  of  rcfnautg.     Sooh 

a  roligioss  ecfcmonia]  em[4o)nncnt  it  in  mppaecd  to 

[       bitve  bocn,  wbich  took  her  down  to  the  rivtVa  tiank 

^bon  the  eventful  morning  of  the  exposnrs  of  the  child 

^■.Hoeea  in  the  aik  of  bolrosfaes.     Her  true  womanly 

fbdiiigs^  aa  irell  as  her  own  cxporiencea  of  nndeacrved 

oppcoKion,  promptod  her  to  pity  the  Hcbtvw  child ; 

bcr  poation  as   qiiccn  vicogercnt  enabled   her    to 

bcavc  bcr  then  distant  fatbv-r'a  iiifautictdal  com- 
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mands;  and  her  married  state  allowed  ber,  vritJMHit 
any  appearanco  of  impropriety,  to  become  a  seeming 
mother  to  the  young  castaway. 

for  forty  years,  or,  as  Mr.  Oabum  says,  from  the 
monument^  forty -four, — was  Moscb  thereafter  cher- 
ished in  the  polaco  of  Lower  Egypt ;  the  bonds 
of  his  countrymen  were  much  loosened  ;  and  poor 
Queen  Tbuoris,  at  the  end  of  that  time  become  an 
aged  womnn,  received  much  comfort  and  nasiatancA 
in  public  affairs,  aud  afioctiooate  attentions  in 
private  life,  from  her  Hebrew  prot6g^ ;  but  at  last 
came  the  trial.  Eer  father  at  Thebes  had  died,  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Amcncpthis ;  and  he, 
after  reigning  by  himself  two  years  only,  hod  also 
died ;  and  now  the  succession  to  the  wholo  of  I^gypt 
bad  fallen  on  Queen  Thuoris  in  her  old  age.  Xhcie 
was  her  husband  Sipthab  to  be  sure ;  but  be  was  an 
incompetent,  the  last  expiring  member  of  a  royal 
race  dying  out  from  exhaustion  of  ikcnltiea ;  be 
could  Qover  rule  aa  an  independent  sovereign  of  a 
powerful  jjeoplo,— but  would  Moaca,  so  long  in  fact 
her  adopted  sou,  and  who  had  so  dutifully  performed 
her  behests  for  so  many  years;  and  shown  such 
superiority  to  nil  hia  fellows, — equally  in  learning  as 
in  war/ — would  k€.  now  become  in  the  fece  of  all 
the  world  her  legcdly  adopted  son,  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  ? 

To  one  like  Moses,  brought  up  all  his  Ufc,  save 
i^  first  few  days,  in  a  palace,  the  op]M>rtunLty  must 

'  Sot  J>iH|>tiu%  fi<«jk  U.  Cbmitvr  x. 
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hMve  heat,  iaa 

tkft.     Bi^HVttBKB 

*fiiMdtobeaiBed  ik 

throiM^  cad 
pOTBfly  to  afaan  the 
tbegrieniioa«rb 
aentl^,  too^  «fiB  to  iw  ■ 
ilMiBefi^Md  «nft  af 
befintbe  nflrrtiif  !•■• 
ID  Lower  Ej^jfC 

A  aid  tnd  HBBt  tUa  it&nl  of  Vaaaa  hara  baatt 
to  tlw  aged  QnecB;  wfao  llii:na|W  ntiatd  to 
Thebea,  and  oocvfied  liiiwlf  iliat  lliii  icaaaaBdw 
of  her  life,  partly  villi  the  iHaialiiw  cf  tfe  iafrBl 
aonof  the  late  AmeneptU^  or  Setfcosn.;  and  partly 
with  the  pnpansioii  of  her  ow»  and  her  ho^aad's 
tomb  Id  the  Btban-«l-UoIak,  vr  -nUrjr  of  the  tomfas 
of  the  kings  at  Tbcfae& 

Of  the  TaniAw  monnoMStal  ptooCi  that  Qoeaa 
Tbuona  pcifonncd  her  part  of  Regent  to  the  youth- 
ful 8«thoe  n-,  bithfiiUy  and  couaeicntioiuly,  both  iu 
ita  public  reqniienHnta  and  pnratc  dotieft,  aa  long 
as  abe  lived ;  and  also  that  her  Dq)hev. — in  apite  of 
the  loving  caio  spent  upon  him,  and  '  the  specsal 

*  booka  wiitten  for  his  eol«  use  and  behooC  COQ- 

*  taiaing  all  the  good  actions  of  hia  predocetBors,* — 
tnniad  out  oorerthdeii  an  exceedingly  bad  and  even 
abandoned  chanicter, — we  will  not  attempt  to  eay 
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much  ill  this  place;  forwc  should  have  to  draw  Rlmott 
entirely  from  W.  Osbum,  aod  our  readers  n'ould  ^d 
greater  advantage  in  referring  direct  to  his  fiiUer 
accounts,  original  condudiona,  and  eIot]ueut  pages. 

Bullice  it  tlicu  here,  that  we  huny  ou  to  the 
time,  when  trath  Thuoria  and  Sipthah  being  dead, 
the  graceless  prufligat«  Sethos  ii.,  osceudod  tlw 
throne.  One  of  bia  first  acts  tliereafter,  seems  to 
have  been  to  hasten  to  the  city  of  Ramaes  in  tlie 
Delta,  and  on  finding  the  Israelites  no  longer  toiling 
as  dusporately  for  his  royal  advantage,  as  they  used 
to  do  for  his  graudfuther,  Scsostria  Ramses, — be 
instantly  renewed  their  hardest  bardens  in  that 
excess  of  unfeeling  manner,  which  caused  tbc  com- 
plaints  of  the  oppressed  to  rise  up  to  Heaven  ;  and 
occasioned  the  recall  of  Moses  out  of  Midian,  to  bo 
tlie  deliverur  of  his  people. 


Tim  final  Crash. 


f 


Most  minutely  does  William  Osbum  criticise 
first  nine  of  the  scriptural  plagues  of  Egyp^^ 
ahowiug  that  they  were  each  of  them  special  in- 
tensifications of  uatunil  features  of  the  country  or 
climate;  almost  as  if  it  had  lieen  the  Almighty's 
inlcntiou  to  show  the  I^ptaaus  the  inefficiency, 
one  after  the  other,  of  each  of  their  gods  whom  tliey 
had  act  up  in  cliargo  over  those  ulemcuts.  At  the 
same  time,  this  peculiarly  j>repanxl  and  able  author 
shows  clearly,  that  the  order  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed, proves  that  the  scries  of  these  drood  plagues 
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exteiKlcd  over  nearly  &  year;  tliereby  allowing  time 
enough  for  tlie  mighty  prc[>arationft  to  bo  miule  for 
the  movement  of  so  enormous  a  bulk  of  [lojiiilation, 
as  the  Israelitefi  had  become  at  thU  period ;  viz., 
not  far  short  of  four  millions.  An  impoasible 
number,  remarks  W.  Oabum,  to  remove  in  these 
prcaent  <lajs ;  but  tlie  exodus,  we  must  remomlwr, 
was  the  last,  or  he  should  perhaps  have  Raid,  a  con- 
tinuation, of  tbe  several  great  migrations  of  the 
human  race,  whicli  had  been  directed  and  asrasted 
by  the  finger  of  God. 

At  length  the  historian  comes  to  the  tenth  ploguo, 
the  death  of  tbe  first-bom.     'In  the  execution  of 

*  th.]s  most  U^rriblo  judgment,  God  thrust  forth  His 

*  own  arm  from  behind  the  veil  of  nature  and  her 
^*  laws,  and  Himself  struck  the  blow.    Even  on  this 

^fiioocasiou,  it  was  not  until  another  message  of  worn* 
'  ing  had  I)e«n  given  to  Scthos,  and  rejected  ;  nor 
'  until  he  had  finally  dismiescd  vith  obtrKjuy,  the 

*  messenger  whom  God  had  thus  mightily  accxodited, 

*  that  thi!  IjIow  was  stricken.'  This  is  what  W. 
Osburn  writes  ;  while  the  Bible  similarly  says, '  And 

*  it  came  to  paaa,  that  at  midnight  Jehovah  smote  alt 

*  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  firat- 
'  bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  the  throne,  unto  the 

*  first-born  of  the  captive  that  wos  in  the  dungeon ; 
'  and  all  the  first-bom  of  cattle.'  But  Chevalier  Run- 
Mflt  vritee, — *  We  Itave  stated  in  the  preceding  l>ook 

*  that  the  oxodus  was  only  on  episode,  or  raUier  one 

*  link  in  a  fearfully  vast,  wcU-de\Tfte<l,  phiu,  carried 
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'  into  execution  widi  sagacity  a&<3  nwolation,  of 
'  aven^Qg  liberty.  Tbat  the  Palestinians  who  in- 
'  vacled  the  country  were,  as  the  Egyptiims  »ay. 
■  called  in  by  Mo&es>  must  be  cooBidcrcd  as  on  in- 
'  veution  of  nadonal  hatred  ;  but  the  invasion  is 

*  biatoncal,  and  most  important     It  woa  a  cover  for 

*  the  exodus,  and  the  great  Sicilian  Vespere  by 
'  which  Asia  took  her  revenge  uptm  Africa.  These 
'  Palestinians  were  really,  after  more  than  two  cen* 
'  tuiies  of  opprcaaioD,  the  meMcngers  of  the  Lord, 
'  when,  in  the  third  year  of  Mencpthoh,  son  of 
'  Bamses  il,  rushing  down  &om  the  north,  they 

*  slew  all  the  first-bom  even  in  the  king's  palace,' 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  too  rationalistic  view 
of  the  great  philologist  as  to  the  agency  which 
wrought  on  that  memorable  night  But  if  he  believes 
firmly  in  what  he  has  written,  then  his  further  testi- 
mony la  more  important  than  ours,  or  even  than 
William  Oabum's  (though  that  should  also  be 
Btudiofl),  to  the  effect, — that  Egj'pt  never  recovered 
tlie  results  of  the  exodus  ;  that  the  third  volume  of 
Manctho'a  history,  or  from  dynasty  twenty  to 
dynasty  thirty, — merely  records  a  succession  of  de- 
gradationis  until  the  Egyptians  became  utterly  en- 
Blaved  to  foreigners, — their  religious  abomination  at 
all  times ;  were  obliged  in  turn  to  expend  all  thar 
inimitable  architectural  powers  and  artistic  skill, 
with  which  they  had  erected  the  idols  of  old  Egypt  to 
cnanare  the  world, — ^to  glorify  their  several  '  impon* 
conquerors ;  until  now,  after  having  been  for  ages 
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and  ages  the  dam  «f  rfmik  and  Aft  liMMi  of  the 
bflse,  theee  wtastie  fpTitif  axe  eompirtriy  4e- 
partod  from  tfaem. — and  thej  are  kh  a  naelaB  and 
ciTete  people,  au  astonAment  and  s  Uanag  on  the 
(ace  of  tbe  earth,  ondl  it  iball  [deaae  the  Locd  to 
take  pity  on  theio  agaio. 

Bat  thus  Chevalier  Btmsen  ameivdes  his  view 
of  the  exudus,  *  the  hatoreai  cxodim,'  as  he  tenas  ik 
'  The  courage  and  jodgmoiC  of  the  Sgyptuna  fnled 
'  in  face  of  the  monl  Jkith  ao  eBergeticaUy  evinced 
'  by  the  man  of  God.     At.  length  a  body  of  troops 

*  waa  despatched  to  attack  the  mnltitudo  as  they 
'  withdrew.  These  penahed  in  the  waves  ;  and  the 
'  weakness  of  £gypt  became  self-eTident  to  their 
'  ral«atinian  and  Arabian  neigfaboor^  iriio  fell  upon 
'  tbe  dbKirgaoized  coontry  which  was  homUed  as  it 

*  oerer  bad  been  before.     At  the  end  of  thirteen 

*  years  the  enemy  waa  expelled,  but  the  strength  of 
■  the  nation  was  exhausted.  Aft«r  the  bnllinni 
'  aemblauce  of  a  rcetorotion  by  the  great  conquercff 
'  of  the   twentieth    dyuasty,    the    power    of    the 

*  Phxuiu>hs  was  so  shaken  by  the  Assyrians  that  it 

*  never  recovered  itself  again  for  any  length  of  time. 
"  Nor  did  the  work  of  the  invadera  produce  any 
'  good  to  their  country  or  to  tlie  world.  The  move- 
'  mcnt  in  behalf  of  human  dignity  and  of  lilierty 
'  was  alone  blest  for  those  who  undentooil  it  and  for 

*  the  human  race.'*  'At  uU  events  the  invaabn  and 
'  exodus  became  the  dealh-blow  of  the  new  empire.' 

>  BuBtu'i  iV)V<  Tvt  It.  p.  UV. 
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Plainly  then  here  is  no  difference  of  note  tis  to 
the  resulting  material  fact> — that  with  the  aight  of 
the  exodus,  when  the  visible  career  of  Israel  began, 
(ind  when  *  history  was  bom,'  the  ancient  glories  of 
E^ypt  commenced  rapidly  their  fatal  decline.  Our 
abeolute  dates,  moreover,  in  chronology,  cross  at  this 
point  of  the  exodus  vdih  those  of  other  authorities, 
— from  some  of  whom  we  had  differed  largely  when 
discusaing  the  earlier  dynasties ;  for  both  Banscu, 
Lepsius,  and  Osbum  are  all  witlun  a  handful  of  yean 
agreed  upon  the  time  L320  B.a  nearly  ;  and  differ 
for  tiie  name  of  the  king  under  whom  *  the  man  of 
*  God'  'led  the  departure,'  only  between  the  son  w 
grandson  of  Ramsea  ii. 

Hence,  having  been  enabled  to  trace,  to  the  best 
of  our  humble  ability,  no  amall  portion  of  the  mental 
and  manual  characteristics  of  the  Egyptians,  even 
from  thoae  primitive  times  of  Egypt's  existence^ 
when  that  couutry  stood  eoHtaiy  and  alone  in  the 
recorded  ouuxis  of  mankind, — down  to  the  fullest 
expansion  which  those  characteristics  ever  sahse- 
quently  experienced  in  better-known  and  more 
abundantly  jteoplcd  periods  of  earth -Iiistory,-— it 
is  our  duty  now  to  retam,  with  such  hdp  as 
may  thus  have  been  procured,  to  our  long-in- 
terrupted investigation  into  the  mystery  coimucted 
with  the  origination  of  that  earliest,  and  most 
important  of  all  human  moimmcnts,  the  Great 
Pyramid. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ORIOINATtOK  or  THE  ORBAT  PYRAJlirD,  OK  SCIBNTIWC 
0B0UND8. 

ToTABDB  the  closo  of  his  Section  v.  Division  lu. 
Book  n.  of  his  JSgypt's  Place  in  Universal  History, 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  reviewing  the  pn^rcas  of 
Egypt  from  dynostics  first  to  twelfth, — haa  some 
well-put  philoftophicftl  remarks  ;  which,  though  ao- 
corapimied  by  a  few  rather  doubtful  aKertionai, — 
yet  giving  as  they  do,  his  very  scholarly  ideas  on 
the  difference  between  ordinary  Pynunids  and  the 
Great  Pyramid, — and  again,  between  all  PjTaniida 
and  Tombs  acknowledged  or  ordinary, — may  bo 
expected  to  be  here  introduced.  They  are  as 
foUowa : — 

'  Respecting  the  particular  purposo  for  which  the 

*  Pyminids  were  designed,  we  have  aatiafactorily 

*  ehowo,  in  the  foregoing  inquiry,  that  they  are  ez- 

*  clusively  gigantic  covers  oftvcky  tombs,  built  with 

*  groat  skill  to  bid  dofianco  to  the  ravages  of  ages ;  and 
'  that,  ns  a  general  rule,  they  neither  contain  a  sepul- 
'  chral  chamber  nor  large  apartment     The  laigest 

*  Pyramid  is  the  only  exception,  owing,  indeed,  to 
'  particular  circumstances  which  we  think  wo  have 
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'  to  a  certain  degree  explained.  U  is  the  only  cat 
'  which  contains  two  chambera,  one  of  which  eerved 
'  for  a  tonilx  Its  construction,  as  well  na  Uie  paioa 
'  bestowed  on  couccaUng  and  barricudoiag  oU  the 
'  approaches  to  it,  have  been  account«d  for  in  refer- 

*  ence  to  one  single  object — that  of  protecting  the 
'  hallowed  corses  of  the  Jtings,  as  far  as  human 

*  power  and  human  ingenuity  could  do  so,  from 

*  destruction.  Rut  how  are  we  to  esjilain  their 
'  having  such  an  object  ?    Were  the  hicrogl 

*  complete,  and  ooidd  we  thoroogUy  und 
'  them,  thoy  wonltl  not  answer  the  question.  The 
'  idea  which  gave  birth  to  these  wondrous 
'  one  after  the  other,  during  a  period  of  almost  one 
'  thousand  ycare,  in  the  deaecta  of  Libj-a,  is  itself  b 
'  hieroglyphic,  and  a  vciy  mysterious  one.  Its  inves- 
'  tigatiou  belongs  to  the  fifth  book.' 

In  the  fifth  book,  accordingly  (p.  661,  toL  It.), 
the  subject  is  taken  up  agun ;  and  it  is  arguod — titit 
such  an  extreme  desire  to  prcsearc  the  body  oafo  is 
a  stone  monument»  was  connected  with  tJie  bdief  of 
the  Egj'ptians  iu  the  immortatity  of  the  eool ;  a 
belief  which  existed  in  tJieir  minds  from  tho  cai4ieat 
times,  but  always  accompanied  *  by  a  comfcntks 
'  inabili^  to  embrace  tho  idea  in  all  its  purity  ;'  is 
fact,  they  made  the  immortality  of  the  soul  rest  on 
the  duo  preservation  of  the  body  aitcr  death.  '  Thift 
'  was  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Amatics,  in  eariieat 

*  times,  for  the  occupation  of  A&ica  and  the  poBan* 

*  sion  of  the  Nile.*    '  We  assuredly  owe,'  eontiiiWB 
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the  cminont  iihilologist,  '  the  Btupeniloos  fnbric  of 

*  the  Pymmids  to  a  superstitiouB  fear  of  the  dostruo- 
'  tion  of  the  bo<ly,  rather  than  to  the  mere  vanity 
■  and  love  of  display  on  the  t>art  uf  the  builders. 

*  The  judgment  passcii  by  the  people  on  their  kings 

*  after  death  (aa  upon  every  other  person  who  died) 
'  was*  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  dynaaties,  no  empty 

*  form.      Now   the   royal  builders  of  the  largest 

*  Pyromida  weje,  according  to  universal  tradition, 

*  haughty,  cruel  tyrante,  who  hatl  good  reasons  to  bo 
'  apprehensive  of  the  popularverdict,  the  ordeal  they 

*  would  have  to  pass  at  the  handa  of  the  people  and 
'  priests.     It  was  no  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  find 

*  his  way  into  the  Pyiamida ;  each  of  them  had  its 

*  own  secret  barrier  t-o  prevent  intrusion  ;  but,  at 
'  all  cvonts,  a  forcible  entiy  into  them  was  qoito 
'  impossible/ 

Now  this  attempted  explanation, — which  VpC  havo 
oxtractcd  pretty  fully,  bccauao  it  Bccms  to  bo  tho 
highest  and  ultimate  effort  of  all  that  mere  philology, 
unaided  eitlKT  by  exact  science,  or  the  principles  of 
rovealed  religion,  can  do, — socma  to  our  moderate 
^prchcnaiou  to  explain  nothing  of  tho  innumerable 
eiAct  Btntctund  foatuics  which  arc  peculiar  to  the 
Orcat  Pyramid,  as  difiereiit  from  the  second  and  all 
othor  Pyramida  Nor,  again,  is  it  explanatory  of  the 
many  particulars  and  methods  of  building,  distin- 
guishing all  the  Pyramids  alike, — whether  of  kings 
reported  tyrants,  or  lauded  as  philanthropists, — ^m 
the  tombs  proper  of  their  own  or  subsequent  tlmea ; 
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and  in  wluch  tomhe,  the  proscrvatdon,  by  coneeil* 
ment  or  barricadoin^  of  the  miunmied  co 
just  as  much  attended  to  as  in  any  Pyramid.  Ot,"^ 
deed,  rather  more  bo;  for,  in  some  instances,  as  in  tk 
lituid  cntnmce-paaBagcs  of  Pyramide,  thcff  tended  to 
{ecu/,  rather  than  blind,  subsoqnent  depredators  to  the 
place  of  hiding  of  the  precious  corpse^  deep  nndcr,(ff 
within,  the  mass  of  the  covering  monument.  Nor 
does  Baron  Biiniien's  explanation  tlirow  the 
light  upon  the  reason  why,  or  by  whose  agency, 
peculiar  form  of  Pyramid*  firat  stood  on  the  ra> 
face  of  Egypt ;  and  wherefore  the  building  of  than 
ceased  again  after  several  centuries,  witJiout  any 
alteration  having  occurred  meanwhile  in  the  na 
Cuth, — respecting  the  soul's  life  being  depend 
on  the  dead  body's  preservation. 

£vcn  under  the  learned  author's  section  of '  Arts,' 
p.  654,  the  immense  generic  difference  between  the 
dceoraUd  tombs  and  uTtdecoraUd  Pynunids  Is  pod- 
tively  ignored  ;  na  in  the  following  passage, — '  TTb 
'  interior  of  the  tombs,  and  in  particular  of  the 
'  Ptframids,  exhibits  the  most  striking  example  of 
'  the  grandeur  of  the  style  of  the  old  empire,  and  of 
*  its  artistic  perfection.''    And  when  the  very  ci* 

'  la  Ml  X^ptdUion  to  fJU  BuyitraUt,  rol.  iL  |>.  S8,  Calaad  Cberai; 
intuui^tm  kU  Um««  nrvn,  tkM — 'Tb*  eompartiiKaitii  t^  tit  PfmrnUt 
■  Mid  tmjilM  of  E^T*  »E>>iUti  <a  oolooriug  (till  riTid,  the  liiafcifj  ■»! 
*  Accnpationa  of  tbe  inluibiUiiiB  of  the  valltj  of  the  Nile.'  But  in  tUt 
volime,  in  plaoa  of  giving  »af  Mcount  of  hia  nctiul  «a(iedflka.  Ikt 
Uwyi  Artin«rtat  ftttmapta  tlM  whole  ^tADty  «f  tbeiroHd,  Ems  Mmk 
to  NajH'Unn  Bonivpftrte,  uhI  «  tittle  Utcr ;  and  cunoC  therefore  Iw  m 
Migiiul  AuthiiHty  iiiwo  ereijllung  utrodaovA. 
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tensiTely  read  author  proceeds,  with  the  view  of 
nuking  the  too  much  neglected  actual  featorca  of 
tbo  Gnat  Pjramid  clearer  afttr  liia  manner, — not 
by  ascertaining  what  they  arc  by  mcaaurcs  of  lino, 
nmnber,  and  angle, — but  by  comparing  them,  in 
hazy  and  elastic  alluinons  only,  with  something  stUl 
lev  known,  viz^  '  the  architectonieal  form  of  the 
'  vastest  edifice  in  the  world,  the  Temple  of  BcIuh, 
'  as  the  watch-tower  of  Bnl>el ;'  we  must  really  ttcg 
to  decline  following  liie  grandly  expressed,  though 
mistifying  philosophy  any  longer. 

Ut  indeed,  we  could  compare  the  details  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  exactly  and  certainly  with  tho«o  of 
the  Tower  of  Bobel, — great  would  lie  tlie  advantage 
to  knowledge  ;  but  whereto  shali  we  look  for  certain 
and  accurate  purticulani  of  the  latter  building  ?  Of 
the  Great  Pyramid  we  have,  even  in  this  our  own 
book  alone,  plans  and  Bcctions,  with  three  hundred 
pages  of  nomcrical  obeervatious  of  lines  and  angles 
taken  on  some  most  exact  aurfacm ;  and  we  have 
seen  and  touched  and  du  testify  of  thus*:  tilings  om*- 
selrcs.  But  not  one  page  of  sucli  features  regarding 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  does  the  philological  phdoaopher 
ventorc  to  bring  forth  to  his  readers ;  or  even  to 
assert  that  he  has  in  his  private  poflseaaion ;  or  to 
indicate  where  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
travellers  may  proceed  aud  measure  such  dcwuments 
for  themselves. 

In  the  Kev,  George  Rawliiison's  Thi-  Five  Or&U 
Uonarchiea  of  the  Aricienl  Emitm  Wcdd,t]ic  foun- 
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datiou  plans  of  all  the  oldest  Cbaldseaa  tempkft  yet 
cxammcd  on  tlio  lower  pkin8  of  tbo  Euphrates  (tk 
aupjMsed  region  of  the  site  of  Babel),  <ire  stated  b) 
bo  iavariably  oblong  roctaoglos, — tho  sides  being  is 
the  propuTtion  of  three  to  two  nearly,— and  not 
sqaarca  like  tlio  foaaos  of  tbo  Great,  and  other 
Jeezeh  Pyramtda  Further  and  more  remaricably 
stillj  it  is  the  angles  of  oU  those  Chaldnan  bnilding^ 
never  their  sides,  which  arc  prcscntc<1  to  tho  fonr 
cardinal  points  j*  so  that  they  are  fts  diffcnmt  from 
the  Egyptian  buildings  of  Pyramidal  agos,  in  tlw 
important  feature  of  azimuthal  emplacement)  as  it 
is  actually  possible  for  them  to  be.  In  elevatno^ 
there  was  likewise  a  characteristic  opposition ;  for 
the  culminating  height  of  a  Chaldsean  temple  vu 
always  towards  one  end,  and  never  vcrticallj'  oror 
the  centre  of  the  base,  as  with  every  Pyramid  id 
Egypt:  and  such  culminating  part  was  an  opco 
chamber  in  the  former,  and  a  aoUd  mass  of  mosoDTf 
in  the  latter  description  of  building.  The  fonncr 
was  moreover  left  in  successive  Btages,  usually  three 
in  number,  and  tho  lower  one — rough  with  protrud- 
ing buttresses;  while  the  latter,  or  tho  Egjrptian 
I^Tomids,  hod  alt  their  temporary  building  steps 
filled  in  and  bevelled  off  fiuidly,  smooth  and  8lo(>> 
ing  outside  from  top  to  bottom,  in  one  vast  sheet 
by  the  agency  of  the  casing-stones. 

'  '  'riw  ul^Im  «f  tlic  kuildiiit;  uxAcUy  fac«  Ue  (fir  cvdiajj  polntt 
'  AccordiDg  to  Mr.  Uiftu*  {ChaUaa  ami  Stttinna)  tUs  cia[iU<«nnl 
'  u  (>b«ombla  to  aJl  edifi«ca  (tciufilei  I]  of  truv  iSultUnn  (rrigiR.' — Q. 
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Hence  if  tlicro  should  be  some  points  about  the 
Gicot  Pyramid,  which  wc  cannot  cxaniiue  very 
preciflcly  there,  by  reason  of  dilapidatiouB, — -wc  shall 
certainly  not  clear  up  those  difficulties  by  going  to 
such  completely  alien  forms  of  building  as  any,  or 
oSf  of  the  Chaldiiean  temples  that  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  Stntctores  entirely  peculiar  are  theee 
in  the  matter  of  their  matcriuls  also ;  which  were 
80  wretched  and  perishable,  as  to  offer  now  little 
more  than  flhapeleaa  mounds,  though  of  an  age  ap- 
parently long  subsequent  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 
But  the  Great  Pyramid  again  must  be  long  subse- 
quent to  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  so  that  the  last  clearly 
recognisable  remmns  of  that  building,  if  composed 
in  its  day  of  the  ordinary  Chald:i»iu  materials,  muKt 
have  perished,  or  '  altereil.'  very  long  ago  indeed. 

Evidently,  then,  au  immeusc  amount  of  faith  is 
demanded  of  his  readers  by  Baron  Bunsen,  when  bo 
has  no  modem-tested  facts,  to  go  on,  in  building  up 
either  a  theory  or  a  tower.  While,  on  the  contrary, 
bo  as  despotically  requires  Ms  followers  to  ride 
callously  over  well -ascertained  and  measured  data  ; 
and  show  themselves  imper\^ous  to  belief  when  an 
astronomical  explanation  is  rendei'ed  of  some,  even 
of  the  most  imdoubtcd  facts>  or  features  actuidly 
existing  in  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  forming  tlie 
ipgUgima  verba  of  its  own  contcmporaiy  account  of 
itadl  For  all  such  explanations  and  even  the 
things  themselves,  be  stigmatizes,  as  'groundless 
'  liuieiea,'  flagitiously  indul<jcd  in;  (}>.  2U3). 
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ReswrcA  de  novo. 

There  is  a  moat  depressing  feeling,  when  one  fiist 
makes  the  discovery  in  life,  tliat  those  whom  we 
have  long  implicitly  followed  hitherto,  and  le- 
apcctcd  for  thcix  years,  station,  and  higher  attain- 
ments, their  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  greater 
strength  of  mind, — have  not  the  spirit  of  juetioe 
within  them.  There  is  no  other  choice  then,  but  to 
act  forth  on  one's  path  in  the  world — eolitaiy  it  may 
be,  and  fur  ccrtAin  with  distressed  mind  and  incronae 
of  labour  with  painful  toil, — but  willing  to  incur  all, 
rather  than  he  found  voluntarily  and  knowio^y 
opposed  to  any  right  moraJ  principle.  With  some 
such  sense  of  depression  on  our  spirits  do  we  c<»ii- 
mence  this  humble  attempt,  to  investigate  scientifi- 
cally the  origination  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  cheered 
only  with  the  assurance,  that  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
attend  to  actual  facts. 

Amongst  those  may  fir^  be  noted,  that  all  the 
older  Pjramida,  as  monuments, — call  them  funeral 
monuments  if  you  will, — have  amougst  themselves 
a  general  community  of  figure  and  an  absence  of 
iutcmal  decoration ;  making  them,  aa  a  class,  stand 
wide  apart  from  the  ordinary  Egyptian  tombs, — 
which  poascae  far  other  external  figures,  with  most 
showy  and  adorned  interiore. 

Second,  this  peculiar  class  of  moumncnta^  the 
Pyramids,  flourished  only  in  the  earlier,  indeed  in 
the  very  early,  dynasties  of  Egyptian  history  ;  and 
had   disappeared  completely,  in  favour  of  other 
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forms,  long  before  the  nation  of  Egypt  reached  it« 
culminatiou  of  empire,  and  peculiarity  of  institu- 
tiona  both  public  and  private.  Indicating,  therefore, 
that  the  idea  was  not  a  natural  one  in  the  Egyptbn 
mindt  growing  with  its  growth  and  strengthening 
with  its  strength ;  but  rather  an  exotic, — which, 
rcccivod  from  al>road  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
natioDal  existence,  did  at  every  succcediuj;  orchi 
tectural  reproduction  lose  so  much  of  force,  or 
interest  for  the  people,  as  at  last  to  die  out  amongst 
thorn  altogether. 

HoDce,  to  ascertain  what  chiefly  characterized 
Pyrimiids  when  they  were  beat  understood  or  most 
appreciated  amongst  Egyptians,  we  should  not  visit 
the  latest, — expecting  there  to  see  ncccsaarily  on 
accumulation  of  all  the  excellences  of  its  prede- 
coMon ;  but  should  rather, — cither  search  for  tho 
oldest ;  or,  with  more  freedom  from  oil  foregone 
concluaioDs,  sock  out  by  mechanical  inspection  the 
most  {wrfect  and  complete  in  its  original  design, 
and  investigate  ite  age  afterwards. 

Now,  simply  aa  tested  by  modem  scientific  mon- 
Bure,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  that  as 
raapocte  size,  exocllence  of  masonry  throughout,  and 
poaBesaion  of  internal  chambers  high  up  in  that 
masonry,^ — replete  too,  with  very  remarkable  propor- 
tions, and  what  may  bo  called  Pyramidal  numbcra^ 
—the  Great  Pyramid  stands  before  all  the  otlier 
known  Pyramids.  Fur  uotwithstuudiug  that  some 
authors  claim   for  the   second    Pyramid,  that, — 
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though  raUicr  nnAller  and  very  badly  Irailt, — it 
hail  a  bordming  of  colowed  gnuiite  rouud  ita  base ; 
find  othera  for  the  third  Pyramid,  that,, — thoo^ 
very  much  sm&lkr  again, — it  was  coloured  goi^ 
geously  for  more  than  fifty  feet  up  ita  side  ; — etill 
theeo  things  ore  deviations  from  the  pure  Pyramid 
principle,  and  show  endeavours  to  modify  it  by  the 
introduction  of  just  so  much  of  omamenta]  tomb 
or  temple  architecture.  Wc  may  fortunately  too, 
trace  up  the  gradual  increase,  with  time,  of  this 
parasitical,  but  truly  Egyptian  growth  of  luxury 
extending  itself  over  the  ancient  pure  form, — by 
looking  at  Lopslus'  vlevs  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Meroe.  Fur  these  are  vay  modem  resuscitationa 
of  the  old  Pyramid  idea,  after  it  hud  been  left  alono 
for  two  thoiUHmd  years ;  and  are  found,  though  quite 
trifling  in  si^ie,  yet  fumialied  with  chamieUed  and 
fluted  comer  hues,  appended  portiooe,  and  outside 
sculpture  in  the  intervening  Thebau-temple  maiuier. 

The  (rreat  Pyramid  ia  thuft,  taken  all  in  oU,  liy 
fiir  the  largest,  beat,  and  truest  Pyramid  of  all  the 
Pymmids.  How  long  then  was  required,  let  us 
therefore  ask,  for  the  idea  of  a  Pyramid  after  its 
first  invention,  or  introduction  to  Egyptian  minds^ 
to  grow,  improve,  and  fructify  Dp  to  that  point  a[ 
transcendent  excellence,  whence  they  could  build 
the  ne  pha  ultra  of  that  ^>ecica  of  monument,  or, 
the  Great  Pyramid  ? 

Then  comes  the  very  strange  answer  fnun  Dr. 
Lepsiofi  (sec  pp.  3G-i  and  3ti5),  that  he  bcliovcs  the 
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Omit   Pjiamio,  n  bbI 

Dcariy  Oeint  «aA  ■ 

Intdy  iht  first  in  time  Hid  » ■■■Jin^  wliiwil,  of 

bU  the  bmLfiap  era- eracted  by  the  i^gyptau  noc^ 

— At  tlio  ■UMgdj  ■■rtifan  tMjpHing  iriiidi  tk«r 

luLUoml  cprteBce  once  czpericneed  oa  Ae  brnks 

^oftheirac.    (Seep.  371.) 

H«ioe  w  an  drivm  back  i^un,  bf  tbcv  m  a 
nmiuicr,  iwfflti»e  todmoDf  of  ail  macnuiMmtal  n- 
miiiia  io  £gTpt>  *>poi  ^  tbeaiy  of  a  Pyramid 
haTmg  been,  as  befcrre  exptemed^  an  exotic  to  tbo 
Eg)-pliiui  Uud.  The  idea  was  inserted  thcro^  evi- 
dently in  vigour  the  most  extnune  and  oxtmoidi- 
naij, — faecaase  it  was  able  to  prodnce*  even  at  the 
origin  of  the  nation,  a  monument  which,  for  bim, 
style,  and  rank,  has  never  siuco  been  otjonllcd  in  any 
oountiy  on  the  foco  of  the  carih  ;  ha«l  no  knovTit 
prototype  in  any  other  country  ;  and  hiw  rvtiimiicd 
Ihrvugli  ages,  even  of  coutiiiuolly  gruwiiif^  uutnliurH 
of  the  hmnau  race,  of  incnnalng  hLeo  of  luitioiut,  and 
ucx:uiuu luting  wcultli  of  guvL-rument8,'— thu  cmplinliu 
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and  chief  wonder  of  the  world.  The  idea,  too,  wm 
itiBerted  so  deeply  In  the  Egyptian  mind,  that  for 
many  generations  it  was  never  entirely  lost ;  and 
Pyramid-building, — though  in  continually-decreas- 
ing scale,  and  for  some  other  purposes, — with  very 
rude,  and  often  entirely  mistaken  or  ignorant  imi- 
tation, only,  of  the  original, — went  occasionally  on.' 
But  this  again  confesses  that  the  idea  never  grew ; 
and,  like  a  fult-blovm  flower  cut  &om  its  parent 
stem,  it  began  to  decay  &om  the  moment  it  was 
phmted  into  a  new  and  unaccustomed  soil 

Pyramid  idea,  whence  derived  f 

If  the  idea,  then,  was  exotic  in  £^ypt>  where  did 
it  come  from  ? 

At  present  there  is  no  clue ;  for  though  thcro  arc 
now  occasional  Pyramids  and  PyTamidol  buddings 
in  several  other  countries  of  the  world,  they  are  all 
held  to  be  far  inferior  in  age,  as  they  certainly  are 
in  character,  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  coidd  not 

1  Tlut  Um  Ggrptiun  thaKudvn  did  not  nndMvUsd  tlwiMniiiig  ol 
the  pconliM-  pToportioM  mtivdiiMd  into  the  Great  VyntM,  kaa  alMady 
be«n  Rliowflin  Dimions  I.  sad  iL.wbpn)  naiUuvtlMiAiiglnQt  tkeoubdda 
■lupe,  Uu  kugtb  uf  a  stile  of  tUa  bue,  the  aomber  of  eoiutractKra- 
*l*p<S  llk»  vonuUMwarabilitMB  of  tli*  coffer,  aor  uaj  (Ah*r  putato  wliich 
luve  been  khown  to  b*YO  faem  endued  with  a  ranariuiblo  noaiuiig  io 
naUira  or  M-t, — wma  svor  agun  NaliawL  Nor  stUmiitcdtntw  nailed, 
— for  Ui«n)  wwi  *biii»dHioa  of  mnnual  nkill  in  bnvo  dmio  it,  bad  Ikvra 
only  bc«D  bnlni  eaongli  to  decide  what  Uic  hiuidt  H'«r«  to  be  aagHoptd 

Mum  striluDglir  vtill  do  tb«  luerDftlypbioa  show  tLe  wnnt  of 
dAlioD  in  tlie  ficrptian  lainit  Par  lauk  at  our  Plntv  \ii.  (all  ir|it«i 
vxcellanen  dnpand  on  th.  l^fKna'  drawiop).  and  m«  bow  tbe  cbanc* 
teriatM  o{  bawlu,  vwli,  ibtvct^  gccM,  )un»,  «lc  c4c^  w«  bit  off  with  ■ 
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have  originated  it.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  ven- 
ture upon  now  is,  to  continue  our  mere  mnchanical 
inveatigation  by  inquiring  farther,  if  facte  permit, — 
and  whoever  the  real  originator  may  ultimately  turn 
out  to  have  been, — whether  his  whole  intention  or 
purpose  in  designing  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  hilly 
aubiwrved  in  having  that  one  monument  erected  on 
his  plans  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  Siriadic  land  ; 
or  whether  any  of  the  Bubscquent  Pyramids  were 
Dccessar}*  parts  of  the  scheme  to  be  filled  in  after- 
wards.  How  this  inquiry  is  to  be  efficiently  carried 
out,  presents  many  difficulties;  but  our  fizst  pro- 
ceeding must  evidently  be,  to  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion on  the  numerous  mechanical  refinements  and 
Kpenking,  though  uninscribed,  walla  of  the  Groat 
Pynimid. 

Now  we  have  already  both  in  this  work,  and  else- 
rbore,'  endeavoured  to  bring  into  notice  the  many 
confiraiations,  arising  &om  recent  measures,  to  the 
not  new  idea  of  the  ori^ol  purpose  of  the  Great 

linii  or  two  put  In  nitb  oonaamtnato  ■kilt,  knd  tani«(l  with  admlnblo 
Crutli  >ihI  mcKOtng.  But  tbcn  knic  at  the  tittle  VyrunUa  In  tli«  imma 
I'lkte,  aod  MO  what  aagU*  tliaj  k*v*  g«t.  Ity  Jnhn  TayW*  thwHy 
W  ara  iau^lit  tltftt  Lli«  iui^  til  riae  al  iho  (inmt  Pjrnmkl'a  tida  b  the 
■U-impafltuit  fMtura  vhioli  it  poww— ;  and  that  a  diflamin  "t  a 
lnrMMltdsoo9naiHl«9rtk«Olliet  frMuftl'KI'  14-r' vrniM  nntircly 
^oil  ifei  mwwiing.  An  aUo  utiak  tborcfon,  if  i>r.nra>lv<l  lijr  ttu*  tnith. 
wnsU  ODilcsTdur  to  giv«  that  an^Ia  Knffy,  wh«ii  repvcwntluj}  Um 
FjTMniil  ;— jot  w*  finU  Lj  »M«Mr*BMnt,  nn  I1»lu  XIL,  that  tha  Aiijica 
of  riaO'cf  tho  licUa  of  Uurc  I*]rniniiilM  attriliuted  ti>  Shatot  an  on  Um 
pa[Mr  -  78",  72*.  ai>.l  74°  j  *(  two  ^ivon  to  Slufra  ■■  70*  and  7«*j. 
uf  on*  to  Uaorchraa  -  74"  i  and  om  to  TanoberM  *  7C°  I 

*   3'r(uua.-(MMt«  o/  tb*  Rofal  BoeiHg  tf  &ff*hnj;A,  toL  irtxt.  Put  n. 
|>p.  356-M3. 
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Pyramid  having  been,  to  serve  as  a  ractrologiGal 
monumcntt — vhich  vraa  to  tGetify,for  aomc  unknown 
reaaon,  but  through  many  thouBands  of  yeara,  to  a 
particular  system  of  wcighta  tuid  mcaaures  for  all 
Kubjticts,  and  on  a  very  grand  scalo.  And  seeing 
that  iho  voiions  mechanical  features  which  wo  have 
adduced  in  Divisions  i.  and  ii.  of  this  volume,  u 
typifying  theso  tilings, — lire  all  of  them  directly 
connected  with,  or  do  actually  form  the  radical 
laying  out  of  the  foundations,  and,  so  to  speak,  the 
bones  of  the  building, — they  muet  hare  j^rectded 
the  employment  of  any  of  the  sohseqiieutly  built 
and  fitted-up  parts  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Hence  it  is  no  objection  to  the  metrological 
theory,  as  that  of  the  origination^ — if  a  mununied 
corpse  waa  latterly  deposited,  cither  in  the  King's 
or  Queen's  chamber,  the  subtorrauean,  or  anywhere 
else  throughout  the  Pyramid ;  nor  whether  the 
coffer  in  the  former,  when  opened  by  Ehaliph  Al 
Mnmoon,  was  either  absolutely  empty,  or  filled  with 
gold  pie*;e8  of  large  size,  or  occupied  by  tho  body  of 
a  man  with  a  golden  breast-plate,  a  sword  of  inesti' 
mable  value  "by  hia  side,  and  a  carbuncle  shining 
with  the  light  of  day  on  his  forehead, — each  of 
which  storiea  has  one  or  more  Arab  historians  to 
vouch  for  its  confiicting  trulh  and  superior  crodtt 
Neitho:  is  it  of  any  importance  now,  when  both  the 
gold  and  the  man,  his  sword  and  the  carboncle.  i£ 
ever  there,  are  all  long  since  gone, — whether  they 
bad  been  depoaited  in  that  place  by  the  first  builders 
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of  the  Pyramid  or  by  Menchcrian,  Saitcan,  or  Arao- 
sian  fiuuttics,  brciiking  into  the  Pyramid,  aud  employ- 
ing  it  for  their  own  purposee,  in  tbo  fifth,  sixteenth, 
at  eighteenth  dynnstJe-s — for  the  emptiness  of  the 
coffer  ia  all  that  remains :  while  the  fracturod  ramp- 
stone  over  the  weU-moutli,  indicates  that  some  one, 
entering  forcibly  by  the  well  from  the  lower  subtci^ 
nuioan  passage,  must  have  burst  into  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  worked  his  will  there  in  minor 
matters,  long  before  the  time  of  Kiialiph  Al  Ma- 
moon  and  his  horde  of  Muslim  excaTatora 

The  intcrroning  oxpcricnccs  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid are  indeed  vastly  mwo  difficult  to  investigate^ 
than  ita  present  or  primitive  state ;  and,  happily  for 
our  problem,  are  of  little  importance.  For  such  in- 
tervening effects  have  always  been  in  the  way  of 
pct^  degradations  and  mtschiei^  never  with  the 
view  of  adding  to,  or  improving,  and  certainly  not 
of  building  up  again  from  the  very  foundation  ;  so 
that  the  work  of  later  men  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished fnra  those  of  the  original  builders. 

We  put  the  mctrological  hypothesis,  therofon^ 
upon  its  trial  for  the  explanation  of  tho  witfinal 
Pyramid  form,  proportions,  characteristics,  and  re- 
quirements ;  and  find  that  for  it.  the  Great  Pyramid 
by  itaelf,  as  actually  erected  in  gwgmphical  position 
in  form  and  parts,  but  without  artistic  ornament 
insido  or  out,  ia  lulmirably  suited  aud  perfectly 
sutBcient.  Find  also,  that  if  cxecuttxl  unce  in  a 
thorough  mnunur,  tberc  need  be  no  further  rcjKjtt- 
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ttons  of  it> — 80  far,  nt  least,  aa  its  eucceasFul  inter- 
prctation  is  concerned ;  though  for  the  purpose  of 
shielding  the  one  precious  monument  ^m  barbarous 
mischief  during  long  ages  of  war,  invasion,  and 
revolation, — a  number  of  snccesaivc,  nearly  similar 
in  appearance,  tliongh  for  the  theory,  or  for  prac- 
tical metrology,  really  valueless  Pyranuds, — might 
be  considerably  useful.  And  find  also,  in  actual 
measaremcnta  of  the  building,  the  long  series  of 
coincidences  working  as  already  detailed,  into 
coincidences, — which  terminate  at  last  in  showing 
that  the  Groat  Pyramid  actually  is  a  containing 
case  or  settmg  for  a  grandly  complete  system  of 
metrology, — adapted  to  everything  connected  widi 
size,  weight,  heat,  angle,  and  time,— all  on  one  uni- 
form and  admirable  system  of  referring  to  the  most 
influential  and  widc-epreading  features  in  nature  for 
the  vaJuo  of  its  standards ;  and  expressing  these  in 
the  neatest  and  most  convenient  arithmetical  forma 
of  one  constant  order  of  numbeiK 

1113.1  such  a  mctrobgicol  system  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  Great  Pyramid  is  no  doubt  a  sxir[>a8ft- 
ing  wonder ;  but  having  been  proved  for  it  by  aU  the 
preceding  pages  of  our  work  in  vol.  ii,  and  DiviuonA 
L  and  11.  of  vol.  iiL,  and  never  having  been  made 
out  for  any  of  the  other  Pyramids  in  the  smallest 
degree, — we  obtain  a  complete  solution  of  the  par- 
ticular question  just  proposed.  That  is,  we  find 
that  tiie  scientific  scheme  of  origination  does  not 
depend  for  its  full  expression  on  any  of  those  other 
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and  sobecquciit  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  is  conip1et« 
and  perfect  in  the  Groat  Pyramid  taken  by  itself 
and  resting  upon  itself  alone. 

Hence  comes  the  encouraging  coocluaion,  that  for 
the  still  further  proeocntion  of  all  the  really  Im- 
portaut  parts  of  the  mystery  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view, — our  attention  and  stntUca  may  be  concon- 
troted  eotircly  on  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  thcD  tho 
hi^ior  and  more  dilEcult  pcntoual  question  comes 
up  again  with  greater  force  than  CTcr, — viz.,  Who 
was  the  ori^ator  1  Nay,  who  could  have  ori- 
ginated such  a  building  ? 

Wisdom  of  (he  Egyptians  faiU. 

Many  worthy  persons  imagine,  in  an  indcBnite 
manner,  that  the  science  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
was  something  of  infinito  power  and  scope.  They^ 
the  Egyptians,  had  a  particular  deity,  it  is  further 
coitended,  to  preside  over  weights  and  measures ; 
and,  iherefnre,  if  it  be  admitted, — as  admitted,  we 
conceive,  it  must  be,  both  from  the  discovery  of  the 
quany-markd  and  of  superficial  traces  of  the  nae  of 
the  cubit  of  Memphis, — that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
erected  by  the  hands  of  Egyptian  workmen,  while 
it  stands  confeesedly  to  all  on  ^;yptian  territory 
— why  go  further,  say  these  excellent  and  well- 
intentioned  modem  men,  than  to  Egyptian  Icanung, 
fcr  the  origination  of  the  scheme  ? 

The  aoBwer  ia  twofold — First,  if  the  system  had 
been  altogether  Egyptian^  and  Egyptian  means  had 

vou  in.  2  0 
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been  employed  knowingly  aud  ptupoaely  in  com- 
mcmoratiog  it  by  so  expensive  a  structure  as  the 
Great  Pyramid, — how  is  it  that  not  a  single  elemeot 
of  t}ie  system  v&a  ever  used  by  Egyptians  at  any 
time  of  their  history,  early  or  late  ?  For  whenever 
we  can  ascertain  at  any  i>eriod  of  their  empire  what 
their  standards  were  in  Icn^,  weight,  angle,  or 
time,  they  are  perfectly  different, — as  already  dilated 
on  sufficiently,  both  in  the  last  volume  and  the 
present  one,— from  those  of  the  Great  P}Tamid. 
And  second,  let  us  test  the  depth  and  quality  of  this 
mysterious  learuiug  of  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
a  special  god  in  tbeir  pantheon  was  appointed— bjr 
themselves — to  assist  them  in. 

In  our  attempt  to  give  a  fair  abstract  of  their 
history  irom  dynasty  four  to  dynasty  twenty,  in 
chapters  v.  and  vi^  we  have  certainly  not  come 
upon  much  of  the  teaming.  But  as  our  testimony 
may  be  objected  to  on  principle,  we  prefer  in  this 
matter  to  appeal  to  Chevalier  Bunscu  ;  ^%-hose  pro- 
Egyptian  teudenciea  crop  out  eo  vehemently  to- 
wards  the  eud  of  his  world-famous  volumes, — that 
all  men  may  rest  perfectly  aasored  in  finding  in 
him,  the  utmost  that  can  possibly  be  said  with  any 
regard  to  propriety,  in  favour  of  the  respectaUa 
appcaranco  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Now  this  deeply  learned  and  very  favourably 
inclined  Chevalier  Buusen,  when  summing  up  the 
final  statements  near  the  end  of  liis  fourth  volume. 
or  p.  G58,  expre«i%8  himself  thus,  under  the  headaof 
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'  Geomctiy  and  Astronomy,'  and  in  so  doing  he  is 
including  everything  tlmt  can  be  said  not  only 
for  the  Egyptians  of  the  fourtli,  or  Great  Pyra- 
mid biulding,  and  earliest  monumentally  proved, 
dynasty,— but  for  those  of  every  other  dynasty  liJie- 
VFiBO :  '  Their  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  the 

*  cognate  mathematical  principles  is  evinced  no  less 

*  by  the  artistic  perfection  of  their  buildings,  than 
'  by  the  vastness  of  their  massca  But  this  will  not 
'  justify  us  in  suppoedng  them  to  have  possessed  a 
'  really  scientific  knowledge  of  these  subjects.    It 

*  was  ingenuity,  bai»od  upon  a  keen  natural  percep- 
'  tion,  guided  by  the  elements  of  geometric  science.' 

'  Thtir  wttronomy,    like    et'ertjthing    Egyptian^ 

*  waJt  firictly  provincial,  and  calculaied  only  for 
'  the  meridian  of  Egypt.' 

This  last  sentence  is  indeed  final,  and  is  almost 
worthy  of  either  W.  Osbum  or  M.  Renan,  in  the 
felicity  with  which  it  fixes  on  the  grand  national 
characteristics  of  those  quasi  *  Chinese  of  the  earlier 

*  ages  of  time,  to  whom  B^'pt  was  the  whole  world, 
'  and  within  thu  limits  of  whose  Egyptian  valley, 
'  their  ideas  were  entirely  confined' 

Another  equally  favourably  disposed  author  to 
the  Egyptians,  M.  Bmgsch,  writes,  in  his  History  of 
Bgypt : — *  Astronomy    was    not    amongst    them 

*  (BgyptiaJis).    that    mathematical    science    which 

*  ealcnhites  the  movements  of  the  stars,  in  con- 
'  Btmcting  the  grand  systems  which  compose  the 
'  celestial  sphere.      It  was  rather  a  coUectioD  of 
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'  iiot«s  of  phenomena,  periodical  to  the  sky  as  seen 
'  in  the  Egyptian  countr}%  and  of  whtcli  the  led- 
'  procal  bearing  coold  not  long  escape  the  eyes  of 
'  the  priests,  who  observed,  in  the  clear  ntgfats  of 
'  ^^SXP^  ^^^  brilliant  constellationa.     Their  astro- 

*  Domical  knowlodgo  was  founded  on  a  base  of 
'  empiricism,  and  not  on  that  of  mathematical 
'  observation.' 

While  if  we  appeal  to  old  Greek  and  Rcnnan  testi- 
mony, we  are  told  '  that  Strabo  admitted  that  the 
'  Egyptian  priests  of  his  own  day  were  desdtnto  of 

*  all  scientific  and  astronomical  knowledge ;'  and, 
more  Bcarchingly  still,  tliat  '  the  science  of  £^ypt, 
'  Ukc  the  wealth  and  power  of  Persia,  was  found  by 

*  the  Greeks  to  bo  a  nullity,  when  it  became  the 
'  subject  of  certain  knowledge  and  observation.' 

Such  a  people,  then,  as  this  of  E^ypt»  never 
really  scientific,  'never  with  minds  sufficiently 
'  trained  in  abstract  rcasoniug  to  bo  able  to  follow 
'  the  demonBtiatioQS  of  the  conic  sections,'  and 
always  coopc<l  in  their  narrow  valley,  with  their 
narrower  opinions  and  exclusive  ideas. — could  hars 
had  no  notion  of  founding  their  linear  standard  on 
the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  ;  their  weight  aud  capa- 
city measure  on  an  employment  of  the  whole 
earth's  mean  density  ;  a  temperature  standard  on 
the  mean  surface-temperatuie  of  the  whole  earth ; 
and  their  time  standard  on  the  precesuon  of  the 
equinoxes,  assisted  by  meridian  observations  com- 
bining a  well-chosen  polar,  with  an  equatorial,  star. 
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The  notion  of  Egyptitins  having  done  this,  is  evi- 
dentljr  absurd  beyond  idl  tfao  uHual  bounds  of 
ftbeurdity;  they  eottld  not  hnve  dono  it,  and  we 
muat  look  elsewhere  for  the  habitntiun  of  the 
originator  or  planner  and  weU-nigh  perfect  carrier- 
out  of  so  remarkable  a  scheme. 

Bat  in  that  case  whereto  shall  wo  look?  for 
Bnnsen,  Ronnn,  and  others  discourBe  eloquently  of 
the  Pyramid-building  age  of  the  Egy]>tLans,  being  a 
period  when  that  nation  was  the  one  and  only 
community  of  cultivated  and  civilized  men,  de- 
accnding  in  their  one  and  solitary  bark  the  myato- 
rious  stream  of  time ;  whose  current  waa  then 
unploughcd  by  any  other  keel.  At  the  date  of  the 
Great  Pyramid's  building,  too,  or  2170  rc,  all  the 
peculiarly  so-called  *  wisdom  of  the  Egj'ptians,'— iu 
reality,  their  more  recondite  idolatrous  mysteries, 
with  Ktatecraft  and  handicraft, — had  not  begun. 
For,  on  referring  to  vol.  ii.  p.  435  to  438,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  some  exceedingly  zealous  friends  of 
old  Egypt,  do  not  attcrajit  to  place  the  iuvcntiou  of 
the  feast  of  the  Isia,  eariier  than  1350  B.a 

Even  too,  though  we  descend  that  stream  of  time 
to  epochs  when  the  Egyptian  vessel  of  state,  was 
hustled  by  the  rival  appearance  there  of  the  Assy- 
rian, Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Phaeuician,  and 
other  nationalities, — Egyptian  astronomy  was  no 
better  than  wliat  has  been  described  above ;  and 
we  shall  have  to  descend  vcty  much  iiirther  still 
down  the  course  of  agea,  even  to  within  a  few  yenn 
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of  thepresout  year  of  grace,  1866,  before  any  human 
Bciencc  will  bo  found  competent  to  have  arrangod 
and  repreBcntcd  so  full,  philusophicaJ,  aiid  perfect  a 
metrology  as  that  of  the  Great  P)iamid. 

Who,  then,  could  have  been  the  originator  of  that 
aystcm ;  and  in  the  day  of  the  Grvat  Pyramid,  or 
when  the  particuhirs  tccre  actually  inserted  into  that 
building ;  by  the  hands  of  Eg^yptian  workmen  no 
doubt,  but  without  tbtar  knowing  what  they  were 
doing;  and  when  no  real  physucal  science  existed 
asywherc  in  all  tlio  world  ? 

Something  beyond  the  usual  ken  of  man,  and  even 
above  the  power  aud  scope  of  science  to  grapple 
with,  must  hare  been  here  concerned  (these  facts 
would  seem  to  imply).  And  the  late  John  Taylor 
liad  come  to  the  conclusion, — before  ho  knew  more 
than  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  which  (he  Great  Pyn- 
mid  has  since  then  proved  itself  capable  of  yielding, 
when  properly  examined  by  measurement, — that 
this  wondrous  monument  of  old  had  been  built  under 
the  direction  of  chosen  men,  divinely  impirtd  with 
wisdom  from  on  high  for  that  puipose. 

Aecessity  for  seeiang  a  teiadom  higher  than  man'i. 

Such  an  origination  as  that,  would  of  course,  if 
real,  instantly  relieve  the  question  of  all  its  human 
impossibilities.  But  the  mere  naming  of  it,  in  the 
present  day,  before  ficicntifio  men  in  a  scientific 
Bubject,  and  connected  with  practical  facts,— id 
greotc<I  immediately  with  a  storm  of  clamour,  re- 
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pnadies,  regrets,  o1>j6«tIod6,  lUid  the  moet  determined 
oppoeitton.  Not  without  some  reasoa  too^ — because 
the  atthhution  of  a  Divine  origin,  wlien  men  find 
anything  eitlier  in  science  or  early  history,  above 
tbeir  immediate  power  to  explain  on  simple  prtn- 
eiples  of  bomau  learning, — has  been  hitherto 
generally,  if  not  always,  a  sign  of  weakness  in  the 
science  of  those  employing  it :  so  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  in  recent  ycare,  contaios  not 
«  few  cases  of  phenomena,  onco  thought  saper- 
natoral,  yet  now  shown  to  bo  amenable  to 
mechanical  principles,  as  well  as  following  implicitly 
the  regular  order  of  nature. 

Let  us  therefore,  by  all  means,  attend  to,  and 
weigh  carefully  against  the  facts  already  accumulated 
ou  our  aide, — for  we  cannot  drop  them  on  account  of 
men  clamour, — all  the  explicitly  stated  objections 
by  able  men  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  meet  with. 

First  amongst  these,  must  he  placed  the  opinions 
of  men  understanding  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
practical  science.  And  thoy,  after  having  examined 
the  numerical  admeasurements  as  given  in  vol.  ii.^ 
and  discussed  in  the  present  volume, — are  usually 
ready  enough  to  allow  that  a  metrology,  as  alleged, 
is  there  indicated,  Thoy  ore  then  only  taken  up, 
with  how  its  introduction  can  be  attributed  to 
wmuthing  else  than  Di\iae  inspiration. 

Thus  says  one  friend,  of  much  learning  after  this 
kind, '  Tho  capacitisa  of  the  human  mind,  in  special 
'  instancos,  arc  marvclloua ;  and  a  single  great  genius 
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'  might  think  out  a  whole  system  of  mathematical 
'  acience  in  the  cotirse  of  a  short  lifetime  ;  and  then 
'  you  might  have  from  him  some  truly  wonderful 

*  publications,  although  the  nation  ho  belonged  to. 

*  and  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lived,  knew  nothing 

*  whatever  about  mathematics  either  before  or  after 

*  his  day.' 

To  this  our  answer  is  twofold : — First,  according 
to  the  very  independent  testimony  of  M.  Renan, 
there  was  never  a  particle  of  genius  in  tlie  whole 
land  of  ^ypt    'Egypt,'  says  he, '  was  of  all  coun- 

*  tries  the  most  conservative.  Not  a  revolutiouist, 
'  not  a  reformer,  not  a  great  poety  not  a  great  artint, 

*  not  a  savarU,  not  a  philosopher,  is  met  with  in  its 
'  history.  lu  tliat  sad  valley  of  general  mediocri^ 
'  and  eternal  slavery,  men  vegetated  for  thonaands 

*  of  years,  they  cultivated  their  fields,  tiey  made 

*  good  OTcrsccis,  they  carried  atones  upon  their  backs; 

*  they  lived  on  very  contentedly  without  glory.  One 
'  and  the  same  level  of  mediocrity  pressed  npon 

*  every  one.'  Second,  even  if  there  had  been  nich 
an  amount  of  genius  in  that  dull  land,  for  abstract 
science  or  science  that  can  be  thought  out  within 
doors,  and  even  within  tlic  walls  of  a  dungeon,  as 
would  have  amounted  in  all  actual  experience,  even 
in  lands  most  favoured  by  genius  and  caprice  of 
Nature,  to  a  miracle  in  itself — the  mixture  on  the 
other  hand  of  pmcticalf  with  abstract,  science,  which 
is  requisite  for  finding  out  the  several  features 
of  the  earth  as  employed  in   the  Great  I^'ramid 
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laetrology,  Is  not  an  afiair  of  the  mind  alone,  but  of 
the  general  progress  of  all  the  artfl  and  sciences  of  a 
great  nation, — combined  with  much  travelling  about; 
and  ejctenaivo  and  accurate  observations  of  vaiious 
kinds,  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  even 
fipom  the  pole,  or  ita  neighbourhood,  to  the  equator; 
and  round  about  the  equator  again  in  many  different 
longitudes.  And  how  could  the  earlier  Egyptians 
accompUah  all  that,  confined  aa  they  were  in  their 
narrow  valley  ? 

Another  friend  of  the  same  order  of  knowledge 
then  su^ests :   '  Grant  that  the  Egyptians  never 

*  could  have  conceived  such  a  metrology  aa  that  of 

*  the  Great  Pyramid, — but  why  should  there  not 
'  have  been  nations^ — nations  whotte  names  we  have 

^ never  heard  of,- -living  long  before  the  Egyptians 
irough  many  tliousands  of  years ;  attaining  by 

*  degrees  to  more  knowledge  than  we  possess  at 

*  present ;    flourishing  for  long  ages  as  we  have 

*  never  flourished  yet ;  but  finally  dying  away,  and 
mng  no  other  trace  of  their  once  cxiatence  upon 

3c  earth,  than  this  single  Pyramid,  which  encloses 
■  so  much  knowledge  V 

To  this  we  reply  :  '  that  If  they  did  live  once,  the 

*  Great  Pyramid  is  not  their  work, — for  the  quany- 

*  marks  prove  it  Egj-ptian  of  the  fourth  dynasty ; 
'  or  decidedly,  though  only  just,  within  rccogiiiscd 

*  Egyptian  history.     And  as  to  these  or  any  other 
'  supposititious  nations  performing  such  great  deeds 

*  through  unchronicletl  thousands  of  yoare,  and  yet 
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'  leaving  nothing  behind  thcni,  ereu  in  the  land  of 

*  Egj^Jt, — whero  Btmsen,  Lcpaius,  and  Rouao  all  t^ 
'  as  "  thai  nothing  decays," — we  have  become  n 

*  accuatomed  to  sound,  tangible,  and  practical  proofe, 
'  as  well  as  sterling  material  evidence,  in  our  Gnftt 

*  Pyramid  inveatigationa, — that  without  somclhing 
''  of  the  same  faxird  kind  being  brought  up  in  favooi 
'  of  the  unknown  and  unnameable,  theoretic^  dn- 
'  lized,  and   powerful  nations   long  since  ptu9»ed 

*  away, — we  decline  to  believe  that  any  one  of  them 

*  ever  oaisted' 

Next  come  the  ohjoctlona  of  men  who  do  no( 
understand  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  practical 
science,  but  arc  supposed  to  be  strong  in  mental 
philosophy  and  some  other  subjects  ;  and  tbcse 
indLvidnalfl  mostly  refuse  to  allow  that  aaything  con- 
nwted  with  metrology  has  been,  or  can  be,  proved,* 
by  measures  taken  at  the  Great  Pyramid.  Their 
reasons  appear  to  be,  that  all  practical  sciences  aze 
over-ridden  by  logic  and  metapliysics,  which  both 
fix  the  bounds  within  which  the  others  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  and  have  given  forth  this  dogma, 
that  7U>  mtnxber  of  cdncidencea  m<ikM  a  proof: 
therefore,  say  they,  no  number  of  agrcementA  in  tie 
measured  proportions  of  the  -Great  Pyramid,  with 
earth-features,  can  ever  establish  that  there  was  ao 
intention  of  the  founders  to  typify  such  thing^^ 
much  less  to  arrange  a  whole  scheme  of  metrology 
ui>on  tbem. 

Seeing,  however,  tbat  the  Great  Pyramid  is  a 
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practical  matter,  the  said  logicians  and  mctaphy- 
fflCLons  may  be  referred  to  that  very  frequent  iUus- 
tratioD,  a  watch,  and  a  good  watch  keeping  time  to 
a  second  a  day ;  and  asked, — whether  the  world  at 
Urge  is  likely  to  accept  their  dogma  practically  ap- 
plied there.  Or,  that^all  the  numerous  coincidences 
of  the  watch's  wheels  and  pinions  working  exactly 
into  each  other,  and  the  agreement  of  the  resxilting 
hoar-hand's  indications  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  to  sueh  extreme  closeness  as  only  to  be 
l-86,4U0tb  in  error — special  means  being  also  intro- 
duced to  prevent  changes  of  temperature  spoiling 
that  close  approximation — that  all  this  forms  no 
proof  that  there  has  been  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  au  intelligent  watchmaker  to  produce  such 
coincidence  I 

Lastly,  but  more  numerously,  come  men,  not 
exactly  clasaifiable  under  either  of  the  previous 
heads ;  but  so  confident,  novcrtheless,  in  the  teach- 
ings of  their  own  sciences, — which  require  time 
almost  illimitable  for  their  operations, — that  they 
raftiae  even  to  look  at  the  Pyramid  subject  at  all. 
An  eloquent  expression  of  the  views  of  this  party, 
as  given  by  a  master  amongst  them,  is  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Nottingham,  and  runs  thus  :— 

'  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
'  tral  America,  or  of  EgjT>t,  suddenly,  and  what  is 

•  called  instinctively,  built  their  cities,  car^'cd  and 

*  ornamented  their  monumonta  ?    If  not,  if  they  must 
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'  have  learned  to  constract  Bucb  erectionfli,  did  it  not 
'  take  time  to  acquire  such  learning,  to  invent  tools 
'  aa  occasion  required,  contrivances  to  raise  weightfl^ 
'  rales  or  lawa  by  which  men  acted  in  concot  to 
'  effect  the  design  1  Did  not  all  tliis  require  timet 
'  and  if,  as  the  evidence  of  histoncal  times  shows, 

*  invention  marches  with  a  geometrical  progressioii, 
'  how  slow  mu»t  have  been  tlie  earlier  steps !  If 
'  even  now,  habit  and  prejudice  resulting'  tbercfrDin, 

*  vested  interests,  etc.,  retard  for  some  time  the 
'  general  application  of  a  new  invention,  what  must 
'  have  been  the  degree  of  retjirdation  among  the 
'  comparatively  uneducated  beings  vhich  then 
'  existed.' 

To  this  excellent  piece  of  writing,  however,  we 
may  answer, — ^that  it  does  not  attempt  to  prov^ 
anything,  directly,  of  what  actually  took  place  at 
the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  it  merely  infers 
what  ougH  to  have  occurred  there,  according  to 
what  is  seen  now  to  take  place  amongst  men,  when- 
over  an  opportunity  occurs  for  positive  obBervationa. 
In  so  far,  then,  it  represents  only,  but  truly,  the 
deductions  of  science  as  to  whatever  characterizes 
a  piurely  human  beginning;  for  whether  among  the 
modem  European  nations,  or  the  ancient  Greeks, 
or  any  other  people  within  historical  limits,  their 
beginnings,  both  in  astronomy  and  architecture, 
have  been  invariably  marked  by  long  wanderings 
in  littleness,  rudeness,  and  puerility  alike  of  concep- 
tion and  execution ;  accompanied,  indeed,  by  some 
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tendency  to  enlai^  or  advance,  but  developing 
itself  BO  alowly  in  tlieir  earlier  years^  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  except  with  the  long  lapse  of  ages. 

This  then  is,  according  to  the  growing  and  influ- 
cntiai  school  represented  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Jir^,  the  real  characteristic  ;  and  itcond  (when  it  is 
found  to  have  actually  occurred  anywhere),  the 
•cientiBc  proof,  of  a  human  beginning.  And  if  so, 
what  follows  when  we  come  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  find  tlmt  its  actual  mode  of  beginning  (having 
been  sudden,  see  p.  370,  etc.)  was  perfectly  different 
fromfdl  the  allied  oharacteristics  of  a  human  be^- 
ning, — as  comprehensively,  powerfully,  and  truly 
laid  down  by  the  above-mentioned  philosophers  I 

Nay  what  can  follow,  but  the  conclusion,  result- 
ing in  a  belief, — that  the  Groat  Pyramid  was  not 
altogether  of  human  origination  ?  And  in  that  case, 
whereto  should  we  look  for  any  supernatural  assist- 
ance to  mou,  but  from  Divine  inspiration  ? 

If  there  were  any  other  method  whatever  of 
sohnug  the  problem,  than  that  of  referring  to  tn- 
t^iratvm, — or,  if  proofs  were  not  multiplied  on 
proofs  to  show  that  thia  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is 
the  most  remarkable  instance  ever  submitted  to  the 
invcetigations  of  science,  and  is  as  true  and  certain 
w  it  is  old  and  venerable, — we  should  have  been 
tiie  last  persons  in  the  world  to  have  dared  to  pro- 
pose [or  to  adopt  when  othets  proposed  it)  a  mode 
of  solution  so  awful  to  contemplate  so  dread  to 
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appeal  to  lightly,  and  bo  little  InatractiTe  if  used 
without  leaaoiL  But»  aa  we  have  already  shown, 
there  is  no  other  conclusion  possible  with  the  facts. 
Science,  then,  leads  the  case  up,  nor  can  it  do 
more,  to  the  boundary  line,  bordering  only  on  leli- 
gion.  So  that  if  we  would  next  endeavour  to 
ascertun  whether,  after  being  brought  so  far,  the 
subject  can  really  be  admitted  within  that  hallowed 
pale, — recourse  must  be  had  to  trials  and  examina- 
tions of  a  very  different  order. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

OmOIWATION  OF   THE  GREAT  PYRAMID,  OH  RELIGIOUS 
OKOUNDS. 


No  Booncr  have  we  satisfied  the  scientific  objcc- 
toiB  (as  we  trust  has  been  done  in  the  lost  chapter) 
that  the  manner  of  sppcarauce  and  natare  of  con* 
tents  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  not  according  to  a 
merely  human  begimiing, — and  that  some  assistance 
from  the  Deity  must  bo  looked  for, — than  we  find 
ouraelves  assailed  by  many  well-meaning  and  reli- 
gious-minded porsons,  for  prcsimiing  to  look  to  such 
a  source  in  such  a  case,  example,  or  cause. 

Assistance,  direction,  instruction,  in  a  word,  in- 
^nration  &om  God  to  man,  they  consider  to  exist, 
or  be  possible,  only  in  the  light  in  which  it  took 
place  upon  the  Apostles,  and  at  a  certain  Pentecost 
And  being  therefore  an  affair  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
connexion  with  the  highest  mysteries  of  spiritual 
roligioD, — they,  the  religious  objectors,  conadcr  it 
actual  impietj'  for  any  one  to  talk  about  inspira- 
tion in  connexion  with  giving  any  man  or  set  of 
men  directions  about  the  size,  proporUous,  and 
arraugcmcnta  of  more  masonry  work, — oven  though 
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it  should  be  for  a  building,  so  immenne,  so  strong, 
and  80  enduring  as  to  last  all  human  time ;  and  in 
a  cauae  connected  with  furnishing  the  metrological 
symbols  of  justice,  and  practical  means  of  honefity, 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  listened  patiently  and  respectfully  to 
all  these  objections  (some  of  which  have  reached  ub 
&om  friends  in  the  southern  hemisphere)  ;  but  can 
only  imagine  that  their  upholders  ore  imperfect 
readers  of  their  Bibles ;  and  have  read  oi,  or  remem- 
ber,— which  cornea  to  the  samo  thing, — only  one 
class  of  cases  of  inspiration,  viz.,  that  most  impor- 
tant one  above  alluded  to ;  and  which  is,  in  itself, 
precisely  as  thoy  describe.  But  further  reading  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures  would  soon  show,  that  it  has 
pleased  one  and  the  samo  Almigb^  God  to  send 
His  inspiration,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  for  almost  any,  and  ever}'  variety  of  pur- 
pose; and  sometimes  for  matters  fully  as  material, 
and  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  than  those  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.    £lse  why  do  we  find  in  Exodus 

XIXL 

'  1.  And  Uw  Lord  Rp*ke  imto  Mowfi,  M^iag, 

'  8.  B«e,  i  hare  oaDed  by  name  Boxttlcel  the  sob  of  Uri,  tbe 
'  BOD  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  JniUh : 

*  S.  Aad  I  bare  filled  bim  witb  the  apirit  of  God,  In  wtDlofii, 
'  and  in  uadentandisg,  asd  b  knowledge,  and  in  aQ  manner  of 
'  vorlciDanehip, 

'  4.  To  d«riM  cunning  works,  to  wotIl  in  gold,  and  in  ailTcr, 
'  and  in  brau, 

<  5.  And  in  cutting  of  stonos,  to  set  tbom,  and  in  oarviqg  of 
'  timber,  to  work  in  all  loaonor  of  workmaiubtp. 
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'  6.  And  I,  beboU,  I  haro  girca  nth  btm  Aboluib  ihe  mm  of 

*  AhiBBnuoh,  of  the  tribe  of  Dui :  nnd  io  the  henru  of  all  that 

*  ait  witw-hcartcil  T  lutre  pot  wisdom,  ibat  Uiej  maj  malce  all  that 
'  I  ])av«  «<iniin»od«d  tbee ; 

'  7.  The  taberuole  (rf  the  oongregntion,  imd  tbu  ark  of  th« 
'  tcetimony,  aad  the  iQerc;-««at  that  w  thcreopon,  and  alt  tlie  fiir- 

*  nitwe  of  tbo  tubcrnaote, 

*  8.  And  the  labl«  and  his  faroitoK,  and  th«  pare  onndleotick 

*  wilL  all  bia  fmnitarft,  and  tbo  altar  of  incenra, 

'  9,  And  th«  altur  of  bitrot-oSering  with  all  his  fonkitorc,  and 

*  the  lav«r  and  his  foot, 

'  10.  And  the  clothes  of  scrrice,  and  tbo  holy  ganoonta  for 

*  AaroD  the  priflst,  and  tho  garmunU  of  \as  boob,  to  toiBi&ter  in 

*  llie  pricBt's  office, 

'  II.  And  tho  anointing  oil,  and  swoot  incoQBO  for  the  holj: 

*  aooordiog  to  all  that  I    have  floaummdod  tb««  ahall   the; 
'do.'? 

This  then  ia  the  kind  of  inapiration,  if  we  may 
80  allude  to  it,  which  we  would  seek  for  iii  the  case 
of  tho  Great  Pyramirl.  Not,  however,  presuming  to 
say  of  oar  own  selves  that  it  tww  exerted,— but 
merely  venturing  to  inquire  what  points  of  simi- 
htrity  or  contrariety  there  may  have  been  between 
the  many  undoubted  cases  which  are  given  us  in 
the  Bible, — and  the  circumstancea  of  origination  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  so  far  as  known,  and  in  the 
state  in  which  its  question  has  oomo  to  us, — after 
tindergoii^  sciontific  cxoninatioa 


Time  of  its  performance  suitablcT 

Now  with  these  views,  one  of  the  first  points  to 
be  discussed,  respects  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
for,  OB  a  building,  uo  matter  for  almost  what  pur- 

VOL.  III.  2  a 
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poae  origintilly  iotcndod,  or  for  which  of  the  many 
purposes  Ii>'pot)ietically  suggested  at  various  timeB, 
ami  by  various  authorities,— it  must  be  regarded  as 
something  verging  much  more  on  the  material, 
than  the  spiritual.  Wherefore,  theDC«  comes  this 
precise  point  to  bo  settled,  viz.,— was  tbo  dat«  of 
fouixhition  of  the  Great  Pynunid  a  period  of  the 
world's  history  whci),  accotrling  to  the  Bible,  either 
directions  were  given,  or  instructions  are  reported 
to  have  been  oommunicated,  by  God  to  man,  touch- 
ing the  correct  pcrfonuonce  according  to  number 
and  measure,  of  material  work  ? 

An  examination  of  Scripture  will  soon  &how,  that 
such  subjects  were  dealt  with  more  frequently  in 
the  earlier,  than  the  later,  parts  of  its  history  ;  and 
two  special  instances  may  be  tAhcn  as  including 
within  them,  if  not  the  most  eminent,  at  least  a  very 
marked  period  of  inspiration  having  that  character; 
these  instances  being,  the  coustructiou  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  Moses,  and  the  building  of  the  ark  under 
Noah.  In  each  of  which  cases  the  precL%  measures 
of  length,  breadth,  and  height  to  lie  kept  to,  wciti 
clearly  announced  by  inspiration. 

Tfio  date  uf  the  Brutrmentioned  example  has  been 
abundantly  treated  of  by  many  most  able  writent 
on  both  scriptural  and  scientific  grounds,  and  con- 
cluded to  be  certainly  within  the  limits  of  1600  and 
1300  B.a  ;  or,  as  assumed  in  our  chapter  vi^  with 
most  probability  of  being  cloao  to  1320  ac ;  and 
no  one  doubts  but  that  the  Bible  description  th«»^ 
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does  really  refer  to  work  actually  performed.  But 
with  rej;ard  to  the  date  of  the  Inttcr  mentioned,  though 
really  prior  cxaniple,^-or  the  scriptural  building  of 
Noah's  ark, — there  ia  for  greater  uncertainty ;  not 
tmly  by  reason  of  science  being  unable  to  say  any- 
thing whatever  about  the  operation,  its  date,  or  even 
the  thing  itBolf, — but  that  different  Biblical  authori- 
tiea  difl'cr  by  almost  irremediable  amoimts  of  time 
from  each  other.  By  amounts,  indeed,  &q  large  as  to 
have  assisted  in  a  notable  degree  to  fan  a  very  general 
UDpreeeioii,  now  current  in  mach  of  learned  society, 
to  the  effect — '  that  the  6rst  book  of  Moses  is  to  be 

*  looked  on  as  of  profound  metaphyseal  import,  but 
'  not  as  liistorica),  nor  as  dealing  historicaUy  with 

*  matters  of  fact ;'  or,  as  otiient  more  distinctly 
pronounce  upon  the  case, — '  both  the  Noaehic  Deluge 

*  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  myths  not  to  be 
'  taken  literally  as  matters  of  physical  existence, 
'  Uiough  undoubtedly  embodying  great  psychological 
'  truths.' 

But  this  is  not  enough  for  our  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  case  of  a  huge  fact  like  the  Great  Pyramid. 
We  must>  therefore,  make  sonic  little  amount  of 
examination  as  to  the  reality  of  what  we  are  refer- 
to  :  and,  ns  a  first  step,  should  take  np  the 
discordances  of  tlntes  umougst  llie  Biblical  scholars 
themselves.  To  tie  certain  that  this  discordance 
zeally  existB,  the  reader  has  only  to  look  into  any 
compendium  of  Scripture  litoraturo  on  chro- 
nology,  such    OS  Kitto's   Cychpadia  or   Smith's 
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Bible  Dictionary,  for  the  date  of  *  the  Dclngc'  (as 
Bomething  necessarily  vury  close  to  the  building  of 
the  ark) ;  ami  be  will  immcdmtcly  find  himBelf  cd- 
tangled  with  disputes  as  to  the  relative  trustworthi- 
neea  of  different  vcr^ons  of  Scripture,  the  Hebrew 
giving  one  date,  the  Septuagint  another,  and  the 
Samaritan  yet  another,  each  different  from  tlie  rest 
by  many  centuries. 

The  upholders  of  the  Tlehrew  version  declare 
that  the  Septuagint  eariy  dates,  obtained  by  sum- 
ming up  the  patriarchal  lives,  vcrc  wilfully  altered 
in  the  way  of  extension  by  the  seventy  of  Alexan- 
dria, to  make  Bible  dates  more  harmonious  ftith 
Egyprian  ideas  of  long  chronology.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  Chc  Scptuagint^  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
taliate that  the  keepers  of  the  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  altered  them  in  way  of  contraction  of 
time  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, — so  as  to  per- 
anade  men  that  the  true  Messiah  of  the  prophecies 
must  still  he  for  to  come  ;  and  they  further  assert 
that  onr  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  in  their  quotatioaf^ 
from  Scripture,  always  used  the  Septuagint  version. 
As  for  the  Samaritan  manuscript,  no  one  of  note 
seems  inclined  to  pin  his  faith  on  that  uncertain  docu- 
ment: and  the  dispute  as  to  the  true  scriptural  chro- 
nological date  nf  the  Deluge,  or  any  nearly  synchron- 
ous event  in  the  earth's  history, — will  simply  go  on 
to  the  end  of  the  present  dispensation  in  a  scries 
of  assertions  &om  one  side  for  the  Hebrew,  and 
counter  assci-tiong  on  the  other  for  the  Septuagint 
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versiou,' — unleea,  indeed,  some  new  material  data 
mote  exactly  to  the  point  can  be  discovered. 

Evidence  of  such  improved  and  additi(HiaI  kind 
would  it  be,  could  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  bo  dis- 
covered anywhere,  capable  of  being  dearly  and  in- 
dubitably proved  to  bo  older  than  the  date  of  the 
Sepcuagint  vetaion ;  but  such  a  relic,  we  believe, 
now  bore  exists.  A  friend,  recently  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land,  was  loud  the  other  day  in  praise  of 
an  ancient  copy  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  had 
purchased  from  some  Jen's  there,  under  a  peculiar 
combination  of  circumstances  fas'ourable  to  the  pro- 
duction before  Western  buyers,  of  the  oldest  USS. 
atill  existing  in  the  East.  And  when  we  therefore 
inquired  eagerly  respecting  its  absolute  age,  ho  went 

*  Out  of  auneross  cnnplM  of  opixiaant  wiiten  ^n  mlijoia  tbo 
■HovliiK  H  A  fMT  uun|ile  of  llie  wbiile  ■— 
[1.)    '.  ■   -  Our  only  rp»l  »piwjJ  u  Ibo  Scriptiiro.  .  .  .    And  liorv,  on 

*  thegRmlpriitiftrjriinuitiiiaot  Uiv  Patriarehal  ehmntii»yiea,  imi  mhribier 
'  it  ba  Um  iMrete  uxt  with  iU  •bortvr  ebmadogy.  thU  haa  by  tnvA 
'  lw«n  robbed  of  tl<reit  cmhtrkt,  or  th«  Srptnagiii  « ith  iU  longiT,  Ui«t 
'  tm»  bad  Utm  fraud uleuUy  txIdM  (fur  tint  ihc  dlffeROoe  ia  Uu! 
'  null  of  ■t«rigBHB  tiling;  )ivul<mt,*nd  loogsiiiOTaetodliy  An^iutiiM), 

*  Um  ftMW«r  WKOXM  uii  vvcry  ancAunt  tu  b«  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
'  tut.'— P.  £&&,  vol  iv.  of  Bant  Apooa^ititm,  by  Um  lUr.  X,  B. 
CUM.  A.U. 

H)  'TIm  MalrAcbd  wbMiu  of  tlic  DvbKw  text  u  rejected  by  lbs 
'  gnalMt  nuaca  fn  tUi  branch  o[  Bibltoil  litenturv,  u  being  f^lwiaely 
'  inoAiuiaMkt  not  onty  with  t)i«  rteorit  of  otbor  iwtiiwx,  but  •v«ii 
'  vith  iLg  hiabory  of  tb«  ancient  Hclmws  IhiMBaelrca.* — Iter.  J.  JL 
BMnI,  lo  Kilbi'a  CydaimJia  of  BiUieat  Litfraturx. 

WhUa  Um   I{«v.   Umrgc  ItawliaiMn,   iu  bia   DunptoM  Lc«tunea,  dft* 

I'ljTfTcd  in  l^e  Osrunl  I'liivirnity  pulpjl  Id  ISfiS,  wruii  tu  refvr  to  ttin 

l«btwr  tsat  for  doctrioa  atul  tbn  Svpluagint  far  datM  i  Uw  Latter,  U-t, 

mm  w  much  c<>B&d«iic<:  in,  tbal  be  fixm  witlio«i  K*rn|>)a  lb*  dat« 

of  buiUinA  tfaa  Or«al  TyrianiA  tnnr*  than  ■  tcuturj  earlier  tban  iha 

Da|ii|^  tacunliii^  tu  tfca  Hebrtw  t«xt. 
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off  at  Urat  into  a  long  account  of  the  uuUoubtcd 
proofs  he  had  obtained  iis  to  its  supeiior  relatdTe 
witiquity  to  all  other  recently  discovered  uss. ;  but 
concluded  by  stating,  that  he  had  eubmiCLod  his 
copy  to  the  ezomioation  of  an  expert  in  tlicsc 
tilings  in  Alexandria ;  and  the  said  skilled  hand  had 
robbed  the  MS.,  and  wetted  it,  bit  it,  and  trade 
upon  ODo  comer, — and  then  pronounced  it '  genuine 
'  beyond  all  doubt,  and  ttuelvc  hundred  yearg  old,' 

For  ability,  however,  to  throw  full  light  on  the 
vexed  question  between  the  two  chief  modem  ver 
sions  of  the  Scriptures,  a  manuscript  of  at  least 
2600  years  old  woidd  be  required  ;  and  proof  also^ 
capable  too  of  being  appreciated  by  ordinary  men 
as  well  as  ea^jerts, — that  its  writing  had  nowhere 
been  tampered  with  in  the  interrol ;  and  that  the 
copy  in  question  had  been  originally  vouched  for 
as  to  it8  literal  corrcctncBs,  if  not  actually  written, 
by  an  authority  of  no  leas  unimpeachable  a  character 
than  one  of  the  prophets  capable  of  receiving  the 
inspired  messages  thcnist-lves.  And  all  that  woold 
be  tantamount  to  a  miracle  in  itself. 

Yet — within  its  own  order  both  of  subject,  and 
mechanical  mode  of  oonstruction  for  the  expression 
of  its  meaning — the  Great  Pyramid  has  all  these 
forms  of  vouchom  for  its  authenticity ;  and  for 
dating  not  only  from  2500,  but  from  more  than 
4000  yeara  ago.  No  one  doubta  but  tha.t  the  huge 
stones  whose  me,  shape,  and  manner  of  arrange- 
ment and  junction  we  can  still  cjtamiue,  are,  even 
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by  meazis,  or  on  account,  of  these  qualities,  the  very 
ipsutima  verixi,  iii  so  far  as  they  repreaent  words 
I     at  ftU,  of  the  origiual  boildcrs.    Wherefore,  in  any 
cause  which  conld  l)e  bo  represented,  and  where  a 
power  of  proving  at  long  future  times  the  minute 
accuracy  of  the  originid  message,  should  be  im- 
portaut, — ^there  is  evidently  in  practice  a  virtue  in 
a  builded  moimmeut  liie  the  Great  Pyramid,  which 
'  DO  roll  of  n  l)Ook'  ever  has  been  eudued  with  or 
practically  can  poeeeas, — when  it  is  known  only  by 
copies,  from  copies,  and  these  from  other  copies 
again, — all  of  which,  together  with  the  original,  are 
long  since  reduced  to  duttt.    And  now  comes,  or  will 
soon  come,  the  question,  whtther  advantage  baa 
been  taJceu  for  txne  religion  of  that  remarkable  pro- 
perly of  almost  undying  autheuticubUity,  reaidiug 
I     in  the  fonner  mctJiod  of  commomoratioa 
^B  But  oar    inquiries    are    now    confined    to    tlie 
^Bimplo  quefttion  to  state, — though  rather  tranacen- 
^oentaJ,  to  solve  practically  ;  viz.,  that  of  tetiting  one 
puticulor  illustratiou  derived  {row,  and  dcj)e])ding 
^^u  thu  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  a  proof  lo  be 
^llerived  from  the  Holy  Scriptures :  which  latter,  in 
tbeir  material  form  as  they  now  exist  amoug  men, 
are  fiir  younger  than  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  in- 
fiuiUJy  more  difficult  to  uuthenticatc  literally,  vop* 
bully,  and  more  especially,  in  their  chronology. 

In  this  last  jioint  of  difficulty,  finding  my  own 
knowledge  altogetlier  Insufiicient,  1  turned  to  eccle 
aiasduLl  authority ;   and  after  several  fruiilcsa  or 
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unsatisfactory  answers  from  smaller  dignitaries, — 
applied  at  length  officially  to  the  representative 
head  of  the  largest  and  reputedly  the  most  learned 
Established  Cbuich  in  CbristcDdom,  viz.,  tlio  Angli- 
can— requestii^  to  know  what  that  Church  liad 
concluded,  and  did  believe,  as  to  the  true  scriptural 
date  of  the  Deluge ;  aiid  how  far  it  approved  of  the 
dates  inserted  in  the  margin  of  many  of  the  aatho- 
rized  copies  of  tlie  Bible. 

The  exact  terms  of  the  answer  very  graciooaly 
accorded,  almost  by  return  of  post,  are  subjoined : — 

•Lunwm  Palaci,  ft.  IM  JToy  186S. 

*  SiE, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  writ*  to  inform 
'you, 

'  (1.)  That  the  Church  of  England  ha«  assigned 
'  no  date  to  the  Koachiau  Deluge. 

'  (2.)  That  the  Church  has  not  fixed  any  date^ 

*  between  which  it  must  have  taken  place. 

'  (3.)  That  the  Church  of  England  has  not  autbo- 

*  rized  the  inaertion  into  the  authorized  copy  of  the 
'  English  Bible  of  any  system  of  dates. — I  have  the 
■  honour  to  be,  etc.,      (Signed)    C.  T.  Cantuah.' 

After  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  there  was  evidently 
notluDg  to  be  done,  but  for  onrsclvcs  to  attempt  an 
approximate  discussion,  of  what  might  seem  humanly 
likely  to  have  been  the  original  Scripture  date  of 
the  Deluge, — &om  a  comparison  of  the  various 
resulta  of  different  private  workers  in  this  most 
iutercstLDg  and  important  field. 
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So  far  as  we  can  gather  tlio  numbers,  they  run 
tfaofi ;  QAch  result  professiiig  to  be  achptuiul : — 

AWwiUtai.  Dti*  ot  D*lap  m.c 

Ssptn^liiK  Alexudrioe  (Kilto'i  PaUttim),       .        .    =>    SMS 
Jacluan, =     3170 

n^u, =  3i« 

B.  Stnnut  roole  (Smith's  JJM)  ZNcttonary).      ■        .     •>    3139 
SMnwiUn  (KitWa  r<UM(irtwt, »     S(>9$ 

W.  Osbiini(Jfu<i«iiKiif<iJ //Moryc/.^nP'))         •         •  =  ^^'>^ 

EOiafa  ffora  jlpo«49iriras ■>  Z482 

BtvwM^a  Onio  AvetoruM, —  24^ 

Tlqriur, =•  2351 

Dabar. »  2Mg 

P»Uviiu  (Smith's  £iUi  i^icTicMry) -  2327 

HeftB,    Ycftii  S.C,     .     —     27-*l 

From  all  these  various  statements,  then,  what 
slijill  wc  (X)Dcludc  as  to  the  real  Jate  of  the  one 
particular  event  which  they  each  and  all  claim 
to  chrouicle  ? 

We  have  taken  a  mean  of  the  whole,  and  it 
Stances  to  come  to  2741  b.c.  ;  but,  being  derived 
from  numbers  differing  so  exceedingly  aa  3246  and 
2327,  it  can  impart  little  confidence,— cither  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  figurca  thcmHclvea,  or,  to  what 
is  more  important  still,  the  reality  of  tbo  event 
alluded  to. 

The  actual  range  of  the  numbcra,  however,  sug- 
gnts  s  rudely  parallel  character  with  the  crucial 
epoeha  of  Great  Pyramid  astronomy ;  for  the  two 
occanons  of  a  Draconis  lieing  seen  in  the  dircctiun 
of  the  entrance  passage,  or  the  years  2200  and  3400 
B.C,  evidently  circumscribe  all  of  what  can  be  caLleil 
the  Scripture  dates  of  the  Deluge ;  while  the  time 
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of  the  star's  ouarest  nppulse  to  tbc  pole,  or  about 
2800  B.C^  approxunatcs  to  the  mean  ond  most  pro- 
bable time  of  the  occurrence  as  above  obtaUicd. 
Such  a  resemblance  of  mere  numbers,  would  of 
itself,  be  of  uo  kind  of  importance ;  bat  the  manner 
in  which  the  datea  are  obtained,  proved,  and  memo- 
rialized by  the  Great  Pyramid's  method  of  observing, 
— connects  itself  astronomicallj,  in  a  very  remark* 
able  manner,  with  numerous  widespread  and  appa- 
rently genuine,  independent,  and  authentic  traditions 
of  the  Deluge,  not  yot  explained  on  any  scientific 
hypothesis.  And  yet  when  they  arc  at  last  examined 
by  what  we  have  bore  to  offer  from  the  Pyramid, 
thoy  arc  found  to  contain  astronomical  truths  of 
rather  too  recondite  a  character  to  have  been  alighted 
on  by  savage  tribes  of  imperfect  civilisation. 

Now  traditions  of  the  Beluge^  are  undoubtedly 
rather  too  abundant  in  the  present  day  ;  and  wbcn 
one  lai^  work,  presently  before  us,  brings  up  with 
great  rejoicing  '  the  celebrated  Aparacan  medal,' 
struck  in  the  Lime  of  the  Koman  Emperors ;  and  an- 
other equally  ponderous  volume  discourses  lai^y  of 
fttohamraodan  traditions, — which  even  give  what  the 
people  of  the  land  said  to  Noah  when  he  was  btuld- 
iug  the  ark,  and  what  he  replied  to  them  in  return, 
— we  oliject  to  such  ti'aditions  entirely,  because 
without  any  proof  that  tbey  existed  in  the  world 
until  long  after  the  dissemination  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  among  those  very  ^leoples  and  couiiLriea. 

But  some  of  the  anmUs  of  the  Chinese,  some  of 
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e  Egyptian  wriringa,  some  of  the  foundations  of 
oariy  Greek  beliefs,  some  Chaldiean  inscriptions,  and 
by  on  inference  of  protty  sure  character,  some  of  the 
pnictiGeia  of  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  FijianB,AuatraJian8, 
and  Qtbei  Kcw-World  gavi^es  whom  Greece  aod 
Bome  never  knew, — these  are  &ec  from  the  accusa- 
tion of  poeeibly  being  founded  in  latter  times  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  when  they  all  alike  tell 
nearly  tlic  same  stor)',  they  must  allude  to  something 
founded  on  very  brood,  solid,  and  ancient  founda- 
tions ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  truth  and  fact  of  a 
most  cosmopolitan  kind. 

Amongst  such  traditions,  then,  vrhich  we  must  ro- 

ypcct, — and  a  few  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Dotation  frum  Mr.  Uidibiirtou  in  vol  ii.,  pp.  380  to 
48,— there  ore  not  only  traces  of  a  l>cHcf  in  there 
Imviug  been  a  Deluge,  deatructive  to  the  human  race, 
but  in  there  being  Bome  connexion  between  its 
ccasatiott  and  the  stara  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Why  tills  should  be,  the  traditions  and  their 
collectors  say  not ;  tliey  are  only  certain  of  the 
(act ;  and  of  the  stars  in  Taurus  being  therefore 
aoBociatcd  with  '  sweet  influouccs,'  and  favourable  to 
mankind.  Wherefore:,  we  take  up  the  cam  at  tliut 
point ;  and  suggest^  by  the  light  shod  on  the  subject 
from  Groat  Pyramid  astronomy,  that  tills  is  in  the 
direction  of  being  a  reason  :— 

Compute  for  Uio  lower  limitiog  date,  or  220U  ac, 

en  a  Dracouis  was  last  aeon  in  the  direction  of 

ttevutrancc  poutinge  uf  the  Orciit  Pyramid,— and 
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when,  botti  troilitiobftlly  and  flcriptorallj,  tht 
dangers  were  over,  and  evil  effects  of  the  Deluge 
all  (Subsided, — cunipute,  we  say,  what  equatorial  and 
zodiacal  oonetellatioD  was  on  the  meridian  above  the 
pole  at  tbe  instant ;  and,  as  abundantly  described 
on  pp.  279,  283,  it  was  Tanrua  and  the  Pleiades. 

But  compute  for  the  upper  limiting  date,  or 
3400  B.C.,  (i.e.)  Pyramidally  the  penultimate  occa- 
cdon  when  a  Draconis  was  simiiarly  seen  in  the  same 
angular  direction  from  the  pol«^-— and  when  both 
traditionally  and  scripturally  the  threatened  punish- 
ment of  the  Deluge  was  impending  over  the  human 
race, — and,aa  indicated  on  p.  2?7,theeqaatorialand 
zodiacal  sky  wajj  as  diverse  from  the  epoch  of  2200 
B.C.  oa  anything  can  be  under  the  whole  heaven ;  for 
Taurus  and  the  Pleiades  were  nowhere  visible,  while 
Scorpio  and  Serpens  occupied  the  dominant  poaiUoo. 

For  almost  any  period,  moreover,  previous  to 
3400  B.CL,  Scorpio  and  Serpens  were  nearly  similarly 
donunant, — just  aa  for  ages  after  2200  b.(X,  Taurus 
and  the  Pleiades  were  also,  as  at  that  epoch,  the 
generally  dominant  stars ;  and  characterized  jiost- 
diluvion,  just  as  essentially  as  the  former  stars  ex- 
pressed antediluvian,  times.  But  they  did  this  only 
through  means  of  that  most  pecoliar  featuw  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  astronomy, — a  feature  most  certainly 
known  to  existv  though  entirely  neglected  by  modem 
astronomers  liithcrto, — viz.,  the  feature  of  the  Pyra- 
mid visibly  memorializing  its  pokr  star  only  €U  Us 
lotoer  cuimitMtion.    We,  however,  having  attended 
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to  that  clear  principle  of  the  builders  connected  with 
the  lower,  and  not  the  upper,  eulmiuation,— have 
obtained  for  the  earlier  time-limit,  something  that 
Bccma  to  explain  the  maledictory  names  so  generally 
bestowed  by  all  early  Eastern  nations  on  the  stars 
in  Bcorpio  and  Seipens ;  and  for  the  later  timc- 
Umit,  an  explanation  of  the  rejoicing,  fond,  and 
grated  epithets  umilarly  applied  to  the  stars  in 
Taurua 

But  what  shall  we  obtain,  on  similarly  comput- 
ing for  the  middle  epoch,  or  that  of  a  Draconis 
being  at  its  closest  proximity  to  the  polo  (}'et  still 
not  at  the  pole,  and  therefore  having  a  circumpolar 
daily  circle,  though  an  exceedingly  small  one.  to 
doBCiibc,  and  with  an  upper  and  lower  culmination, 
in  principle  as  before) ;  t.e.,  compute  for  2800  B.o, 
which  b  so  nearly  the  mean  of  all  .tcriptural  dates 
of  the  Deluge  itself^  as  to  come  within  sixty  years 
of  it  t  Why,  this  is  what  comes  out, — that  when 
a  Draconis  was  then  crossing  the  meridian  below  tho 
pole,  the  zodiacal  constellatioD  crossing  the  meridian 
above  the  pole  was  Aquarius  I  At  that  very  date, 
the  meridian  line  crosses  the  mouth  of  the  water- 
pot  whence  the  stream  is  issuing ;  and  tlieucc,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  traverses  through  the 
water  stream  ;  next,  the  constellation  of  Pisces,  theji 
Aries,  and  finally—at  the  marked  period  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, or  2l70  B.C.,  or  when  a  Draconis  was  3°  42' 
from  the  polo, — is  found  as  already  detailed  in 
Tiiurua.     Not  only  so  too,  but  the  Pleiades  soomsto 
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fonn  almost  the  limits  of  the  moTcment  of  the 
meridian  opposite  to  a  Draconis  ;  no  tliat  that  circle 
must  have  hung  on.  those  stars,  as  it  were,  almost 
inalterably  for  agce  near  to  and  about  the  year  2300 
B.C. ;  and  then  have  begun  only  slowly  to  retro- 
grade, even  aa  it  is  doing  now.* 

So  here,  we  have  a  series  of  genuine  early  triul)- 
ttons,  rendered  in  a  manner  vocal,  or  endued  with 
a  meaning,  through  the  agency  of  ideaa  embodied 
in  the  constellations  (to  be  presently  shown  prim- 
eval, prophetic^  and  memorial),  in  combination  with 
a  monimient  built  not  only  before  the  diasenunatioii 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  over  the  world,  but  before 
even  the  writing  of  them  had  begun. 

Wherefore  can  there  bo  any  other  cxpknatifHi 
of  so  many  mutually  explanatory  circumstances  d 
opposite  natures  and  independent  origin,  and  now 
first  brought  tc^ethcr, — than  that  the  Belugo  to 

*  HeoM,  «•  najr  VM  ad  Mldltiookl  proof  of  tbe  actiul  wudon  of  tlht 
lyntnid^  arrangaaMBta  i  for  the  Plcudoa  menljr  oppMke  to  a  2>fae» 
nil  Ja  right  tueentkm,  woold  kftv*  beea  atfiMdlngly  inilatwnuDas*  tk 
dAt«  i  hut  tka  kborD,  corabinoil  with  «  DrkCdRU  at  S'  43"  fron  tlio  |iaj« 
(thongh  tliat  agtutt  by  in^  baa  naccrUintici  cprMidtng  over  twstvc 
Imiidnd  yuraK  u  ftaiam  ia  tlu  cxtranw. 

A  •Ur-in*(s  Bpeoially  adaptAd  tor  tradng  lucl)  olauiget  u  tb*M  >* 
now  Iwlng  im|>arAl  hy  Coloael  Sir  Henrjr  JatnM,  S.  E..  Dnwetor  n(  Lb« 
Ord&iuica  .Siinrr}'  at  Southaii)|ibia  ;  it  will  fom  tbs  lifth  of  tiii  mom 
ot  star-mapa,  an'l  bviua  <">  lua  ficciiliar  proji^cttoa  of  the  tplicKi  wUch 
give*  noelk  morff  thao  half  at  on*  Tiew,  or  aa  he  both  cxacUjr  mmI 
"limifiHj  «otitl««  it,  '  Caii,  ktttt  iMtu,  Uttal  foitooea  lueri,' — both  tlw 
ool^rtio  pok,  ami  tho  whulc  of  tli«  coDRtcDatioDB,  wh«char  BodJMal  or 
at  <My  date  «inaUirial,  vill  bo  eoamaadml  on  a  flat  aurfaeo,  Tto  wm^ 
which  wa  a{>]<t(Hti<lljr  *ngnv«d  oa  copper,  an  paUiah«d,  tnd  tamjf  h» 
ulilained  at  Iho  Onlnanee  Surrey  Office,  Soiil&UDiitoii ;  or  b;  apfilf  ■ 
nf  tbtwigh  11117  buokadUff. 
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which  Uiey  ftU  refer  most  h»e  been,  at  lent  as  re- 
l^kFiIs  all  mankind  then  lirii^  a  real  and  material 
pbenomeoon,  and  Tithin  the  limits  of  time  aangned 
by  Scripcare  authorities  ?  And  if  ao^  of  cotme^  H 
foUowB  that  the  building  of  the  aric  of  refoge  ia  to 
bo  looked  on  aa  historical  likewise.  So  that  we  tlien 
have  (rom  the  Scriptures,  first  in  this  ode,  and  then 
in  the  eubaequent  ark  of  the  teetimony  or  of  the  cove- 
nunt,  two  cases  of  real,  practical  work  actually  per- 
formed ;  aiul  in  each  caae  according  to  linear  measures 
aod  proportions  prciioDaly  annotmcod  by  Dirino 
inspiration, — while  the  middle  date  between  these 
two  cases,  falls  very  nearly  on  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Wo  might  indeed  now,  not  nnrcosonably,  put 
forward  some  further  claims  for  the  inspired  origin 
of  tlie  Great  Pyramid,  depending  on  the  manner  of 
Lta  memorialing  a  primeval  and  scriptural  pheno- 
menon,—but  will  content  ourselves  with  merely  re- 
marking, t-liat  so  far  as  the  one  point  of  chronology 
is  concerned,  tbeni  need  be  no  objection  to  the  in- 
spiration hypothesis  being  tried  further.  And  then 
there  immediately  arise  some  other  and  mora  directly 
related  features,  as  well  as  sodic  of  a  higher  order, 
to  be  examined  into. 


UctnAogy  suitable  <w  a  Subject  f 

Whether  metrology-  at  lai^v  ^f  some  Hi>ecial  means 
for  the  typificutioti  and  regnlation  of  weights  and 
measnrcs  (which  we  now  look  on  as  tlie  chief  ori- 
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j^nal  purpoflo  of  the  Great  Pyramid),  was  a  subject 
likely  in  tho  earlier  ages  of  hnman  society,  to  have 
formed  the  burdea  of  any  iosplred  commanda  firom 
tho  dread  God  of  all  nature, — whom  no  man  could 
expect  to  behold  and  live,— «dmit8  of  quick  general 
settlement ;  for.  &om  the  time  of  Faucton  in  France 
to  John  Taylor  in  England,  very  frequent  reference 
has  been  made  to  passages  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
Scripture,  as  in  Lowticna,  Deuteronomy,  Proverlw^ 
and  Ezekiel,  directly  stating  in  the  words  of  in^ixB- 
tion  that  such  was  the  fact : — 

LKnTicCR  xix.  3&-87. — '  Ye  aiaH  do  da  nnri^tcoiu&flv  in 
'  judgment,  in  metc-jard,  in  woifrbt,  ar  io  meuore. 

'  JuKt  btlnncod.  jufil  wcighu,  a  jniitcpli&k,  aodft  jort  bin,  tluill 
'  ye  baTO :  I  am  (be  I.ord  ^rour  Qod,  wliicb  broaglit  jou  oat  of 

*  the  Und  of  Egjrpt. 

'  Therefore  elid]  ;e  obseire  all  mjr  ttatotes,  and  all  my  jiidg. 
'  meats,  and  do  tbeu :  I  am  the  Loixl.' 

DmTKKONaMT  xsT.  15. — '  Thou  Khnh  havr  a  pCTfcet  aitd  joM 

*  weight,  n  perfect  and  just  moamre  sli&lt  tboa  have :  that  ih^ 
'  daj-a  may  bo  lobgtbtoed  io  th«  land  nbioh  the  Lord  tiij  God 
'  gireth  Ui««.' 

Fkovrhrb  xi.  1. — '  A  falM  hulauce  is  abomiQatioa  to  Urn 
'  Lord  ;  but  n  just  weight  is  bis  ddighl.' 

Pkovrsiih  xvi.  11.—'  A  JOBI  weij^it  and  baIan«o  aro  ihs 
'  Lord's ;  all  tUe  weights  of  llie  bag  are  bis  work.' 

E&imblxIt.  9, 10, 11.—'  Ihiu  euth  tho  Lord  God,  Let  it 

*  ntffico  ;ou,  0  princes  of  Innel :  remove  violence  and  spoil,  simI 
'  execute  jndgmcnt  nod  Jiiatic«,  take  awa;  your  cxactiooa  froin 
'  my  pooplo,  autb  the  Lord  God. 

'  Ye  fiUll  hare  jott  balanee«,  and  a  just  ephati,  and  a  jost 
'batb. 

'  The  ephah  and  tho  batb  shall  bo  of  oao  maaaare,  that 
'  bath  may  contain  tfae  tenth  pari  uf  an  homer,  and    tli<>  opht 
'  the  tenth  part  of  an  homsr;  the  meamre  tiierw>r  shall  he  >fi«r 
'  the  honer.' 
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Thews  wotds, — at)  we  liave  attempted  to  set  forth 
in  Chapter  iii.  Part  5,  of  Our  Ii^eritance  in  the 
Great  Pifratnid, — few  though  they  be,  yet  compen- 
dious, imply  that  much  bcadcs  was,  and  had  been, 
actually  done,  perfoniied,  and  completed  practically, 
— before  they  could  be,  in  any  spirit  of  justice  and 
mercy,  iisaud  as  binding  comxaands  on  a  people  just 
eecaped  &om  a  grinding  slavery. 

But  ntther  than  go  over  that  identical  ground 
again,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  as 
well  aa  more  within  the  bounds  of  this  dirialon  of 
our  whole  qneation,  to  quote  the  testimony,  now 
one  handrcd  years  old, — and  pcrliaps  not  so  genei^ 
ally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, — of  the  learned 
John  David  Michaclis  of  Gottingen. 

An  unusually  good  Hebrew  scholar,  his  contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  and  Oriental  learning  are  said  by 
competent  judges  to  be  invaluable,  especially  wlicn 
he  treats  of  subjects  capable  of  illustration  from 
history  and  philosophy.  In  following  up  these  viewa^ 
and  in  order  to  throw  more  of  the  light  of  modem 
inveetigntiQn  on  Biblical  science,  Michaelia  planned 
tiic  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India  which  waa  after- 
wards conducted  by  Corsten  Nicbuhr,  and  other 
ttavellcra  chiefly  selected  by  Qfichaelia  His  most 
cdobrated  work,  however,  is  Ms  MosHisckes  Rechl, 
in  six  volumes,  in  which  his  object  is  described  by 
his  English  transktor  to  be, — '  to  investigato  and 
'  illuatrate  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to 
*  ihow  tiicir  wonderful  adaptation  in  every  respect 
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'  to  the  veiy  peculiar  circumstaucea  ia  which  the 

*  people  to  whom  they  were  given  had  boen  placod 

*  by  Providence  ;  imd,  whilo  he  takes  every  opportu- 
'  nity  of  catj^bliahiug  tho  claims  of  Moecs  to  t}ic 
'  character  of  an  ambassador  ^m  heaven,  to  incul- 
'  cate  upon  human  Icgialatutes  the  important  Icaaon 
'  of  stodyiug  thoeo  porticulais  roqxictiDg  the  nntmc 
'  and  iwUtical  situation,  the  ideas  and  projadices, 

*  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  their  coontrynico,  by 
'  attention  to  which  alone  they  can  ever  hope  to  make 

*  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  happy.* 

Strong,  then,  in  the  priuciplcs  of  the  subject, 
though  unacquainted  with  some  important  fcatura 
of  absolute  fact,  as  well  as  of  characteristic  differcncoit 
in  the  E^'pLian  and  Hebrew  metrologiea, — auch  at 
we  have  attempted  to  8ct  forth  in  vol  iL  pp.  454- 
470,  'On  the  Sacred  Hebrew  Standards  of  Wcigfata 
'  and  Mcasores,* — the  worthy  Michaelis  cxpre^^^ 
himself  thus,  in  an  extract  which  we  are  indebtea 
to  kind  friends  at  Brighton  for  bringing  to  our  at 
tention : — 


'  Of  thk  Pi^xs  which  Moin  took  bob  tbb  BKCOL&Ttos  nr 
*  WiioiiTS  AND  MusDiin. 

*  U«ra,  titea,  we  ha.ro  a  remarkjible  q)e>eioMni  cf  l^dttln 
'  policy ;  nnd  wlicu  I  ooDsidcr  M«m»  morolj  tut  n  man,  witkonl 
'  laty  refcranfie  lo  hu  Divine  miflstoa,  bo  nust,  motkinka,  ham 
'  |)rofiiv(l  bjr  bis  etlacalion  among  tbe  figyptUns ;  but  be  hit,  U 
'  tiic  BamQ  time,  far  sorpaaaed  (hem,  aod  acted  vitfa  maeb  owje 
'  bon««ty,  tbao  tlt«ir  pnlioy,— whteb  vna  so  flioroughljr  intorwonn 
*  with   mjraMry  and  pricntcraft, — penuitted  them  to  do.      Wvt 
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'  ■fcboagh  he  eoaotitatod  tlw  BKced  tribe  guaitlians  of  tlte  Kumd 
'tfudarda,  aod  inpoeod  opon  Utem.  tbe  duty  of  aoqutnog  a 
'  knowled^  cpf  veights  and  neasarcHirith  raatbemitMsl  occursey , 
'  — ytA  of  thiags  in  which  all  were  ihiu  intvreNtvd,  he  made  do 
'  prioetlj  myekij,  but  plaotd  oertoia  uiudcls  of  them  all  io  the 
'  Tiew  of  kII  ;  t>e«ide«  descritunj;  tbeu  in  Uio  books  whiob  w«n) 
'  put  into  the  haudi  of  tlic  wbtilti  pcoplv.  Conisiilering  him,  oq 
'  the  other  band,  ta  sent  b;  Ood,  it  sppcan  to  mo,  llmt  he  Imd 
'  in  Uiia  matter,  by  <iod'a  «xpriMi  floiamaad,  done  tho  very  eame 
'  tlung  thftt  a  wise  |)«ople  bad  dooe  of  th«ir  own  aooonl ;  but  in  a 
'  nncb  more  hooesl  and  0|>ea  maoafr,  aad,  at  tbc  mBw  ttnie,  la 
'  a  nuiob  bi^^ier  degree  of  perfeotfoD. 

*  la  (he  first  pUoe,  thesi  the  wci^hto  tai  mewiureii  were  pre- 
'  mved  ia  the  tabenuele  of  testimonj,  in  more  wtjf  thas  dm, 
'  and  partly  io  tba  view  of  every  iBdi7idual,  for  at  leait  maay 
'  haDdred  yenis.  Some  of  tliooit  tl  ia  tme,  might  by  uso  aod 
'  liau  ntCer  Mta«  fihaii|^ ;  but  for  Umt  very  r<MuiQo,  tlure  wen 
'  ▼aiiooa  atiuidardi,  bo  that  the  error  of  aay  ooe  could  always  be 

rootified  by  the  otbent,  and  eomo  of  tliem  wore  kept  wibliio  tbo 
aanetuaty  tlael^  and  were  thai  IcM  liable  to  variatioa. 

*  la  the  deaoriptioo  of  the  laherukeUi,  we  may.  porhapa,  liave 
natl*  with  mtana  degree  of  wcnriuc^  many  porliculan  rcUtJvo 

'  Io  taaMWU)  in  which  w«  took  to  inttrcet,  and  have  often 
lboii(^l  with  oorselFW  io  ll»o  nuwutiaio,  "  Why  did  not  Momw 

'  "nUiar  kave  this  oat?  I  should  haro  dtspoaaed  wjtb  it.'' 
8o«ne  people,  in  order  to  amigti  some  use  to  those  nKSiurationfi, 
osdaarour  to  diseorer  in  them  u  variety  of  types  and  myiteries. 

'  Bui,  alihoQgb  I  am  very  Car  from  dcuyisg  the  tyiHoal  ootani  of 

'  Many  of  the  Uoeaie  eeremonial  laws,  yet  1  eanoot  here  agi«e 
with  Mub  p«opl«,  nor  eompmhend  what  docbI,  deetriQal,  nr 
■pMtaal  meaning  there  can  be  in  /en  eA  tony,  om  and  a  hal/ 
di  hnad,  tmd  a  haif  tit  tkiek.  Other*,  again,  e<|iially  short- 
at^tad,  are  so  vexed  at  fituliiig  tliat  those  liuogi  are  of  qo  naa 
to  Uku,  as  to  oonclodo,  witli  great  iheolpgioal  depth,  that  they 
oould  net  be  writteo  by  the  comntiuid  of  Ood,  beeawe  they 
oontain  nathing  uacful  or  edifying ;  just  as  if  Ood  should  bavo 
had  thu  HibU  writusn  for  ihcm  niono  (a  rcquitation,  by  the 
iray,  which  they  woald  noTor  thinlt  of  making  ia  the  eam  of 
any  htnnan  work),  or  as  if  in  a  book  written  by  Ura  jnunadiata 

'  aaOMtad  of  Qod,  there  ought  to  bo  oothbg  that  did  not  uiui- 
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eter  to  mani  edification ;  uid  aa  if  reroBled  relt^on  did 
inform  ii3  that  God  bad  ooodeeoeiMled  to  beoome  a  civil  lepri 
tor  to  the  people  of  Ixn^].  This  very  specification  of  Um^tn- 
dina]  meafiares,  which  we  find  00  f^qiieatlj  repeated,  answend 
ono  of  th«  most  important  pupoMf  (rf  pollM  t9  th«  Iira«lilM, 
and  as  a  inaat«rpiec«  of  tejpalative  wisdom  in  this  r»p«ot,  it 
'  moritfi  our  admintion. 

<  I  Bhall  BOW  Bpcak  of  tlicir  ntomret  of  length,  meagttree  of 
'  Ofcpaoily,  and  weights,  »epMrat«]y  and  In  wowioo. 

'  1.  Tbo  lauf(iladinal  incasuTU  wu  Gxed  for  fttioro  agOS  ia  4 
'  great  rarioty  of  wajfl.  The  neMsaroB  of  tho  eoort  of  tbo  taber- 
'  naole  and  its  hangingn  (Exodoa  ixrii.  8-19) ;  of  the  oartatoi 
'  thai  covered  ti*e  tabemaole  (Ezodtu  xxn.  1-13);  of  the  boaidi 
'  that  framed  it,  which  were  made  of  &  wood  rery  Uttl«  apt  to 
'alter  (Ezodoa  xxri.  16.  16);  of  the  tabernacle  itself;  wU^ 
'  WBA  SOellalongi  and  10  broad;  of  the  altar  of  bnrot-offeriiip, 
'  overlaid  with  oopper  (Exodus  zzrii.  I) ;  aro  all  specified  is  eUa, 
'  and  that  in  a  book  whieh  orory  Tsraelite  wta  to  road.  It  ii 
'  true,  that  the  curtains  and  the  wood  might  be  affeoted  by  ci- 
'  pomro  to  thfi  atntoi^here,  althoa^  one  error  woold  oorrcot 
'  anolhor ;  but  siil)  every  Israelita  that  cane  to  attend  DiiilM 
'  nerricc,  in  an;  faturc  age,  would  here  obtain  a  pretty  1 
'  view  of  iho  cU,  and  might,  at  any  rate,  meanm  sono  of 
'  things  with  more  perfeot  aoooraoy,  and  thos  JQdg«  whathar  iha 
'  nation  still  retained  in  oommtm  use  the  aaoiont  original  oQ 
'  ornot. 

'  Still  leBR  variation  was  to  be  dreaded  in  those  BTohetypn  of 
'  tha  cU,  that  were  kept  in  the  sanotvary  itMlf.  Of  the  taUe  of 
'  sbew-biead  (Ezodos  xxv.  2S},  the  dtar  of  iDceoae  (ExodoB 
'rxx.  2),  and  the  ark  of  the  oovenant  (Bxodos  xxv.  10),  slL| 

■  duMDnoas  are  apeeified.    Them  were  made  of  aoaeia 

■  and  only  overiaid  with  goM.  Bat  the  moat  invariable  of  all  ihd 
'  standards  of  ton^tadinal  meanuei;  t»  being  made  ooditly  of 
'  gold,iathelidof  the  ark,  which  was  two  die  and  a  half  loDA  and 

■  000  oil  and  a  half  broad  (Kxoduji  xxv.  17).  No  doubt,  thb  ark 
'  always  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  the  sanctoary,  onion  it 
'  hnppvned  (o  bo  brought  into  the  light  by  any  rare  oooorremoet 
'  as  daring  a  campaign  in  tho  time  af  war.  Bol  fnr  that  very 
'  raason  it  was  so  muuh  ilie  mom  invariable,  and  oould  (hss,  if 
'  Doocsaity  required,  wrve,  after  many  ceatoriof,  to  uooftatu 
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*  wli«lker  kDj  enon,  and  wbat,  had  affeoled  th«  other  standards 
■oftfa«eU. 

*  I  admit,  tluu  ftt  U«t  a  tiioe  would  oomc,  vben  all  thoM 
'  stBndardH  of  loogitadioal  mcaaurcii  vonld  become  bmIom, 
'  beowtsa  notlung  ovi  earth  endures  for  erer.  But  th«n  new 
'  Bteadirds  Mold  bo  pKrioualy  made  from  them ;  uid  ttc  God 
'  tliat  thia  WM  aiAudly  done.  Wbeo  the  labemaala  (aecordiog 
'  to  the  rsadiag  hi  the  prioted  Hebrew  lest)  vu  480  or  (aooord- 
'  faig  to  another  reading  vhieh  Josephiu  and  Paul  found  in  tbo 
'  KUea  in  oomnon  use  in  Palcsttno  in  tlwir  tinM)  592  jous  old, 
'  Bod  nvb  oartkinlr  havo  been  pretty  mneh  deoii;ed«  Solonran 
'  beigiQ  the  bnMng  of  tus  tcm{Jo.  At  this  time  they  woold, 
'  from  the  nmuDi  of  the  tabemaolo,  still  bo  able  to  Bscertain 
'  Ilia  Momio  cIL  This  measure  was  traiurf'i:rT«d  to  th«  temple ; 
■  and  that  cdiBee  wfatoh,  being  built  of  stono,  wu  liable  to  still 
'  Icwer  ehaagM,  partionlarljr  in  a  saotliem  oouotry,  whore  no 
'  MTon  frMtii  make  the  stones  of  a  buOding  aeparato  Erom  each 
'  otW,  was  60  ells  long  and  SO  bro«d  ;  and  Uioa,  without  taking 
'  nilo  aoeount  other  expedients  that  Solomon  might  havo  cm- 
'  ployed  for  the  purpose,  the  anoiont  Mosaic  ell  vas  preserved 
'  until  tho  tinie  of  Nebuehadnessar,  by  whom  this  temple  was 
'  denmyed.  ^le  nnmeToas  golden  uteiuils  which  It  contained, 
'  Ibe  tmmI  called  tho  broxcn  Ecn,  nud  ihi!  tiro  copper  '^V'fnff) 

'  Boot  and  JatJtin,  of  which  the  altitudu  and  eiroumfereneo  are 
'  speotfiod,  annreivd  tbe  same  purpose.  Now  the  question  la, 
'  Hare  we  oareelvce  snoh  ancient  and  suob  aDthcntically  attested 
'  aMBOrials  of  our  ell,  as  it  was  48U,  6!)2,  or,  reelconing  to  tho 
'  time  of  Nebiiahadopxiar,  903,  or  1016  yeara  ago?  ([  Icdow 
'  not  wbelhor  wo  haro  or  not  i  and  1  merely  Sftk  :  for  my  readers 
'  vill  not  he  offendnd  at  me  for  my  ignAranoe  of  muiy  things), 
'  and  are  tbeao  (I  reall;  do  not  uk  thin  question,  for  I  well  know 

ibe   oootrary)  spoetfiod  tn   a  book,  (bat   is   in   every   one's 

baadaT' 

*  From  what  I  find  merely  io  the  details  relative  to  tbe  stnie- 
Inn  of  the  taboniaola,  when  it  b  so  manifestly  bis  ohjeoi  to  fix, 
io  diflfirent  waya,  one  uniform  standard  of  meaaora,  I  am  led  to 

'  «oq)ectare,  that  Mosea  had  done  stilt  more  with  that  Ttew,  and 
hMl  ^Tea  to  the  pricala  other  speotal  patterns  of  the  ell,  whleb 
tbey  wore  ordinarily  to  use,  and  moreover,  one  archetype  which 
tbey  wer«  aaondly  to  preoure.    Of  this,  howeier,  ho  does  not 
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*  bbniielf  inform  tu ;  but  if  it  una  the  etac,  tbe  modsb  meDtionn) 

*  in  his  wriliiigH.  would  tlwajs  seirc  tbe  Tinrposo  of  prarcaUag 
'  my  AltcnUioB  from  being  made  upon  ihcm,  etUier  from  tare- 
'  IflHnan  or  fraud,  wUboDt  ita  being  quite  tnanifert  tn  posleritj'. 

*  This  u  ftotiudl;  mure  tbaa  what  th«  iothor  of  Uie  ez«e31eal 
'  Ettay  t^wn  Jfnwy  and  Ct»n»  pcojeoted  in  Ui€  jear  1758,  ml 

*  Pariiunent  tool  into  ooniudcrAtioii.  And  if  iha  Britirii 
'  btore  were  desirous  to  lasure  to  future  ages  tJte  true 
'  of  the  ell,  on  the  Mosuo  prineiplei)  and  plan,  thny  ought  to  hafc 
'  H  aaoertaioed  by  the  mntbenuuiciaia  of  Sl  Paul's  Gbuioli,  irilb 
'  Um  hum  perfect  accani«y,  and  to  hare  an  aolhoMJo  roeord  d 

■  tlu)  mcnsoraUon  drawn  up  in  the  pUinesiaad  brttfast 

*  and  pobliafavd  in  a  book,  which  crtry  Briton  might  reod^ 
*:«a«ilr,  nt  any  rate,  na  tbo  JjnacUto  hoard  tho  law  read,  oooc 
'  aT«ry  earea  years, — in  tho  Catcctucm,  for  inslanee,  or  llie 
'  Oalcndar,  which  should  not  be  nlluved  to  bo  printed  withmt 
'  this  appendix  «oit«(Tmiig  St,  Paal's.' 

'  It  ia  to  bo  hoped  that  my  readers  are,  by  lUa  dm*,  sonte- 
'  what  reconciled  to  the  Moouo  meantres ;  and  Aat  they  v31  do 
'  lon^  »e4k  for  l)-pcs  in  the  numbers ;  ttor  from  the  meoiura- 
'  lions,  whence  they  cui  derire  oeiUiBr  edi6eation  nor  amcndmant, 
'  dcdaoo  any  more  objcotiooa  ngainitf  the  Diirinc  mifnoD  of  McMea. 
'  and  llie  iuspintioo  of  his  writiags;  elsomual  I  elaas  lli«ai  vitk 
'  the  man  whn  oould  not  cemprohend  what  oonld  ba  tbs  oas  of 
'  the  rampart  of  a  fort,  beoaiue  he  saw  no  crop  of  dther  rye  or 

*  wheat  apoo  it,  and  tkcrefsre  could  not  bo  pfiiviisdod,  by  all  iW 
'  aKoranoea  that  were  given  him,  that  it  was  fonB«d  aftor  a  pba 
'  drawn  by  the  king  himsoIC  "  It  la  Dot,"  ponistcd  be,  "  for 
' "  ue  kB  a  com-fiold;  Mitb«r  wheat  dot  rye  grows  upon  it; 
'  "  and  oar  most  gracious  soToreign  can  have  Ind  so  band  is 
'  *' any  suob  thing." 

*  S.  The  m«a<ar«8  for  com  and  wine  (mmfwne  andorvn  U 
'  fiwidoram)  won  among  tho  Ilebrewa  more  uniform  in  their 
'  oontenta  than  oon  arc.  For  their  cfimh  or  bushel,  and  their 
'  bath  (for  li<)uid«]  wt^re  oqnajly  Urge,* 

'  Ilis  very  certain  that  there  was  a  standard  of  these  ra—nrai 

*  in  the  tantiam  saadorum,  and  that  it  stood  before  tba  Attt  of 

■  tbe  Covenant  Ifoaeswas  ordered  toplaocoiiAMnerof  nwMW 
'  (and  the  Jltom^  is  iho  t«nth  part  of  an  tfhaK  or  Hebrew  burial) 
'  he/vrt  God  ;  and  it  appcam  that  the  Tcflsel  v«i  Dot  of 
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*  bat  of  gold  <Exodtia  xrL  S3,  Sd-  Hcbrem  ix.  4).  h  U 
'  piobdda  t^  Ibero  were  Tiuioiu  other  tocMCTPa  io  use.  ahboof^ 

*  Mom*  bu  Dot  iaaerted  in  bis  vritiii^  anjr  ocoiaDt  of  tli«r 
'  oaoteaLii.  At  thU  no  oa«  need  b4  offended,  vW  joiii«d  in 
'  findiug  TauJt  irith  the  too  fruquent  repetition  of  the  elU ;  for,  iir 

*  fiwl>  BWMBWurf  tiM  dwflription  coold  tkot  ]>n>)»erl7  bo  ipeoLSed 

*  in  the  Book  of  the  Lbw,  beoMne  the  Bt&nd&rd  veaaai,  whieb  w»b 
'  of  gold,  oouM  not,  witboii  ride  of  being  injnmJ  or  nolen,  be 
'  pnt  in  view  of  every  lanelite,  u  (be  toberoMk  ma,  in  »I1  Ue 
'  *peeiSed  dtmonriooB. 

'  To  notice,  bowoTcr,  eome  prohabU  exunplea  of  standard 

*  BMniM  of  capscily  wbiob  may  have  been  dcsoribcd  in  ibo 

*  oatalogoe  by  which  the  sacred  uU^tuils  veto  delivered  to  lb« 
'  privatti  and  Loritoa  (Nnnibcrs  i.  it.),  I  would  rcnivk  tbal,  bo- 

*  longiDg  to  the  table  of  abew-bread,  tb«T«  were  not  only  golden 
'  laakarda  tu  whioh  vino  stood,   and  from   wbiob   it  va«  to 

*  be  poured  oat,  but  abo  Biall  drinking  veaBola,  shaped  like 

*  enpe,  likewise  of  gold.    Now,  eonsidertng  Moeea  not  m  seDt 

*  from  God,  but  aa  merely  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 

*  Imb%  m  mnat  think  it  prob^le  that  all  tbeu  Teaeete  had  their 

*  omtnta  TSTj  aocvnlely  detemused,  I  pmNmno  that  the  very 
'  nine  waa  the  ooao  with  regard  to  the  fcaaina  bdoo^ng  to  Uie 

*  altar  of  borot-oSerings ;  and  for  rogulaling  the  baking  of  tbo 

*  ibow-broad,  the  floor  for  whiob  the  law  Rx't  by  btuhcla,  there 

*  WMJ  hare  boco  a  ataadard  epbah  within  tbe  luuMttiiarj.  Bofim 
'  Ike  labernado  stood  tbe  braaco  tarcr.     In  the  more  partioidar 

*  tUMTtption  of  tlM  TMa^  ddirerad  to  the  priMta,  it  waa  pro- 
'  babljrt^ecilled  bow  mooh  water  ibis  laror  ooitlained,  both  when 

*  qnila  fbU  and  when  fiOod  only  to  a  ocrtain  mark  ;  and  accord- 

*  fai^y  wo  find  that  the  OMiMtB  of  tbia  hruen  Ma,  aa  it  wta 

*  eallod,  an  numtioned  in  both  rcepoou,  in  the  Uatorloal  booka 

*  of  lat  Kingii  (vti.  26),  and  3d  Chronioloa  (W.  S). 

*  8.  A«  to  wei^ta,  Moeoe  ipoolfieo  than  in  tlw  fallowing  man- 
-20  yerait  make  one  thtkei  of  tbo  ianoluary ;  noo  Exodtu 

*  Ku.  13,  Levitioua  nvii.  25,  Nombcra  iii.  47,  zviil  16. 

*  8000  MKb  sbekeb  make  one  kiekar,  or  taloot    Tbia  appaara 
Biodna  xKXTiii.  2A,  26;   where  8I>1,77&  Bhekda  ira 

'  reekoDed  100  talenle,  and  1775  nhckcls  more.  Hooea  gave  no 
'  Blatiite  reUtiTB  to  the  lalont,  aa  bo  did  in  the  ease  of  the  garah 
'  and  ■hokel ;  probably  IwoaoM  thero  waa  no  dbpnto  about  the 
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*  talent,  ever;  ono  rcckoaing  it  »i  3000  afaflkeU ;  wbevvts  tha  om 

*  sbeVol  niiglit  compriM  man  sod  th«  other /rtcwr  gcnbs. 

'  By  this  iDtbrmalioQ  alone,  howeTCr,  posterilj  wmild  uut  luftf 

*  boen  maoh  iMiMfitod ;  (■»*  tbe  qacation  vroold  be,  How  macA  w 

*  a  gerah  t  vai  it  it  vu  repliod,  7%i!  Uetntitih  part  of  a  AtkA, 
'  ihv  qucntjoi)  voald  recur,  ^niJ  icAoJ  it  a  thditif  awl  if  th* 
'  uswcr  wa«,  TWmj  guivhji,  they  would  b»v«  berai  in  tbe  very 

*  Bvno    predicunvnt    in   wliicb  tb«  evil  spirit  stood,   when  be 

*  oal«e)ii8od  bko  oHhodox  collier  od  the  mibjoot  of  bis  belief,     ii, 

*  io  tb«  ooursc  of  time,  tbo  gbckcl  bc«une  sts&llur,  so  likewise 
'  would  the  gorah  dtmminb  io  tlie  tamo  proportion. 

*  But  here,  too,  a  ataodud  was  provided.     Tho  fifty  botida 

*  of  vhiob  th«  wills  of  the  tabenueb  wen  compoMd,  re8t«d  Mob 

*  npoD  two  sUtot  Bookeia,  and  every  one  of  thetM  hundred  80ck«ls 
'  waaoflho  weight  of  n  talent  (Kzodosxxxviii.  27).     Here,  tli«rc 

*  fore,  the;  had  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  alaodards  for  the  talolf 

*  by  which  the  shekel  could  at  uty  ftitnre  period  be  determinnl. 
'  If  tb«y  lost  anything  by  friotion  it  waa  in  proportioD  jctj 

*  trifling;  whereas  in  thu  case  of  snaller  weights,  like  the  abekcl 
'  and  gerah,  the  Ima  by  wear  or  fn'otion  nmounta  to  ■«■«*•  Mug 
'  more  Qiatorisl.  The  golden  oaudlenlick  in  ihe  axaotoarjt  to- 
'  gether  with  all  its  appurtcDaneeii,  in  like  BUinner,  wpigbed  a 
'  talent  (Ezwlun  ixr.  81-39) ;  and  in  the  calakignc  according  ta 

*  which  Uio  difcrcnl  piecus  vf  funiituie  belonging  to  the  lab*- 

*  naeU  wcro  giv«n  in  ebsrgo  to  their  keupent,  it  was  dooMNt 
'  aoearately  specillod  what  was  tho  weight  of  the  goldoo  cai»dSe> 
'  stick  by  itaolf,  as  well  as  of  every  golden  pair  of  iionHera,  and 

*  of  whatever  oke  bolongod  to  it;  and  likewise  that  of  all  the 
'  golden  artJotes  belonging  to  the  tabic  of  fihew-brend,  utd  of  the 

*  goM<:a  lid  of  the  ark  with  tie  cfacrubiiiu.    In  (hia  way  they  had 

*  a  great  variety  of  utaiidnrds  fur  thuir  wnightA,  and  tf  in  aay  of 

*  thvui,  by  tlii;  wear  cf  the  gold,  any  araall  diiniuution  of  weight 
'  look  pla«c,  others  noro  always  at  bond  to  reoUfy  the  dcCsot 
'  Btit  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  these  standards,  of  wUah 
'  »on>e,  at  any  rate,  could  certainly  lose  nothing  by  wear  io  tht 

*  c«urfl«  of  thoiuands  of  yoare,  from  their  being  eo  very  ikoradly 
'  preserved,  were  nut  of  iron  and  capper,  wbioh  io  prnr<ii  4f 

*  tine  nro  corroded  by  rust  and  verdigris,  if  cxpowd  to  damp- 
'ntM  or  oven  to  a«idii,  but  of  gold  and  silver,  whicfa  Adj 
'  luoistuTO  nnd  the  oomniDn  acids.     Nor  was  there  any  reason  ta 
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'  ifpKlicsd  that  the  gold  would  ever  be  wilfnQy  snd  Fslonlously 
'  fled  dovD,  for  the  profit  of  mxix  aacrilege  iroold  have  been  too 
'  ineonndertble  for  p«opl«  so  ricb  u  ircrc  th«  prieet« ;  and  ovMi 

*  lliou^  tr«  should  nprewoi  ihem  to  ourselTes  as  erer  so  desdtato 
*ofpriDdpIe,lfaejooti]d  ftcaroely  lure  run  the  risk  of  being  utooed 
>  for  ■  few  graiiu  of  gold.     lfceiid«8,  they  must  have  bad  to  de- 

*  liver  liio  artidcn  onder  their  cluu^,  aocordiog  to  tbeir  wei^t, 
'  when  rc<iiiired ;  not  lo  mention  that  th«  sanoUt;  of  the  goldeo 
'  0t4BdMrdt  woaM  nalco  then  shndder  at  the  very  thought  of 

*  eommiftting  theft  upon  then  in  any  Bhape.  The  best  poonhk 
'  proraioo,  tiierefore,  wia  made  for  unalterable  and  auth«B(io 
'  lUndardi  of  wugbL' 

'  And  DOW,  as  to  tho  superinteodfluts  of  weights  and  meannrea. 
'  These  were,  much  iii  the  Egyptian  style,  priests  and  Lentea* 

*  To  then  the  standards  were  deLiTcred  ;  and,  indeed,  artiole  by 
'  article,  to  partioular  persons,  that  so,  if  of  gold  or  of  silver,  they 

*  nighi  rc-dcliver  it  by  weight ;  bcaidcs,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi 

*  wer«  naintained  by  the  pnblie  in  return  for  tiveir  devoting 
'  themselves  to  the  ecienoee.  Nay,  mere,  we  find  it  exprasdly 
'  maotioiMd  is  1st  Gbronictes  xziii.  29,  thai  David,  when  ho 

*  aM%aed  to  each  Levile  his   dopartmcnt,  appointed  Bome  to 

*  aopifrintend  the  weights  and  measares.' 

'  Thoa  were  these  thinga  really  consecrated ;  and  thus   ar* 

*  th«  words  of  Solomon  in  Proverbs  xi.  1 G  trne,  in  a  snue  wluoli 
'  raaden  aeMom  think  of :  A  jtut  IxJanee  it  tacred  to  JtJiovak  ; 

*  and  vU  vm$iUa  an  Au  worfe. 

*  A.X  the  same  time,  however,  Moses  nowhere  prohibita  the 
'  use  of  foreign  weights  and  measures  -,  at  h»st  t  can  recollect 
'  DO  MMh  prohihitioD ;  and  frem  his  so  often  mentioning  the 
'  aserMi  iMM,  and  in  Leviticus  xxviL  exprossly  saying,   All 

*  ertimafioiu  ofvom  »haR  be  made  litf  tic  aaered  thtkel,  it  would 
'  appoMC,  that  there  bad  b«ea  another  shekel,  whieh  ho  did  sot 

*  prohilnt,  but  only  meant  that  everything  in  hia  laws  relative  to 
'  impoats,  penalties,  etc.  etc.,  should  be  uniierstood  in  rofcrene«  to 
'  the  ahekol  of  the  sanctuary.     At  any  ntto,  there  eecm,  besidea 

*  this  sacred  ehekol,  to  have  been  nany  foreign  ones,  and,  more- 

*  orar,  a  royo/  thAd^  Mlablishod  by  later  laws  (2  Bnmoel  xiv. 
'AS),  and  of  a  nitalW  weight  thaa  that  of  Moses;  o«Doeming 
■  irinoli  I  hav«  tr«atod  in  another  pbea,  and  the  origin  of  whieh 
'  may  have  been  tbo  following.     Aa  it  waa  l»t  foibiddcn  to  deal 
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'  ID  Dominon  Ufo  bj  dificrtot  wights,  Ihero  anso,  id  prooea*  of 
'  lime,  B  much  fimaller,  bat  variable  aliekel ;  and  to  prcrent  tm- 
'  ocrtuDt;  and  UDpoHition,  the  Idn^  fixed  tbe  weighl  of  tliii 
'  coauDOB  ebekel  mom  accur&telj  ;  so  that  from  this  time  Uieie 
'  were  two  lawiiil  Khckcbi  cnrrcst  among  tlto  Ltnu^tM,  the 
'  taered  and  tbe  royat.  Brea  Noee«  liiiiueU',  in  bis  bislorical 
'  rektiona,  doea  not  Becm  to  adb«r«  ontfonalj  to  hb  own  moa- 
'  sorea ;  aa,  for  iuitasoe,  where  he  dcsoribca  the  coffin  oT  0^ 
'  king  of  Badiaa,  as  nine  e]U  hng,  and/irur  broadf  IBCamed  hf 
'  the  olbov  of  a  man  (DeoteroDomy  iii.  11) ;  eoneenuDg  wlikh 
'  pnnagSr  t  reqtHBt  tbat  the  remark  ia  my  Qemua  venhni  of 
'  tbe  Bible  iddj  be  perused. 

>  It  ia  00  doobt  ao  tiu|MTfeeti«D  of  poliee  to  permit  tbe  uc  of 

'  dlffisnoi  weighta  and  roeAHorea;  and  it  may  be  asked,  Why 

'  MoBe*  did  not  go  a  tilep  (Wtber,  and  ezpreaaly  prohibit  all  birt~ 

'  cm  Ht?    We  must  here,  bowoTcr,  toko  into  coiuidoratioti  tbo 

'  oireoiiHtanoos  of  the  Israelites,  and  boar  io  mind,  that,  not 

'  bung  tlMMnsclrea  a  oommurcial  pooplc,  they  were  dcpondcnt  fior 

'  trade  ttpon  other  nutions  ;  npon  the  Pbceoiciana  for  maritime 

'  commerce,  and  upon  tbo  Araba  for  the  ovavan  trade  that 

'  paaood  through  I'nlcatioc.     A  people   in  such  circumafaiwea 

'  cannot  a1bog«thcr  avoid  nuking  tise  of  foreign  woighte  and 

'  meaaoreH,  if  tbey  would  avoid  being  over-reaobed  by  tbe  foreign 

'  mercHants,  in  whose  hands  the  whole  trade  is ;  only  tbey  abooU 

'  have  one  invariable  standard  of  tbeir  own,  to  whieh  all  oiben 

'  can  be  reduced,  and  that  they  ODgbt  in  Justice  to  ose  in  dealing 

'  one  with  another.     This  standard  may,  no  doubt,  be  departed 

'  from  by  an  abu»e,  imd  otber  foreign  weif^ta,  et«^  beeoBe 

'  current  among  tbe  citizens ;  and  T  anppose  it  was  some  meb 

'  aboso  that  gave  oocafuon  to  the  eBtsbliahment  of  the  royal 

'  sb«keL     Some  writers,  however,  look  npon  tlio  roynl  and  aacred 

'  shekel  as  the  same ;  and  if  that  b«  admittod,  mnch  of  what  I 

'  have  here  written  falls  to  tbe  ground. 

'  That  Moses  etyoins  tbo  tuw  of  just  bnlanwf:,  and  jnvt  weif^ta 

nod  meaBoiea,  is  very  obvinuji.    The  lUatules  relative  to  this  point 

ooonr  m  Leviticus  six.  35-87,  and  Dcuteroooiny  zzv.  14-16. 

If  it  ia  JbrbiddoD  there  to  have  a  great  and  a  gmall  bnsbal,  a 

great  and  a  small  weight,  the  raeanlog  U  not,  that  boidde  the 

akekiri  of  the  aanotiutfy,  tbey  were  tiot  to  baf  s  any  otluu-,  nor 

even  in  Ibeir  doslingn  with  foreignem  to  at»  fAetV  abakel;  bat 
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*  ooly,  thnt  they  wen  not  to  hivo  two  dificrort  wcifi;hta  of  tli« 

*  ttDW  dcQomt&fttion,  a  Urger  to  purchase  hy,  and  a  Ivssvr  to 

'  It  would  appear,  that  tfacM  Matitte§  were,  in  tho  tinw  of 

*  MoMK,  prettj  sacrodly  kept,  bcoaose  be  doea  not  oneo  muotioo 

*  aDj  paniahmcDt  ae  being  anocxod  to  their  TiolatioD  ;  but  deems 
'  it  euAeicnt  to  fuy,  WhoMtevfr  tMntnilMh  *wA  unnyhltMu  deetU 

*  1*1  an  alouiinalion  to  Jdtevah  Ay  OoJ.  The  Tory  oinmnOfltaiMM 
'  of  Uioit  regwdtng  1>akDeM,  trcighta,  and  nmunroB,  as  oonao- 

*  oraUd  to  the  Deitj,  inij;ht  kMp  a  poopio,  while  jet  boncet  and 
'  religious,  from  fraudnlont  [traclicea,  as  being  offences  id  \he 
'  Kgbt  of  a  bolj  Ood.  Id  later  times,  bowovor,  ho  find  tho 
'  pfopheU  often  ebai^giiig  tlkem  with  t^  dbo  of  false  weighia, 
'■to.* 

So  far  the  venerable  MLchaelis,  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  inquired  teacher  among  the  Israelites  and 
his  method  of  illustrating,  oxhibitlng,  enforcing,  and 
preaerving  extreme  exactness  with  n^ard  to  one 
particular  Byntem  of  weights  and  measures  ;  a 
syBt^m  too,  which  was  considered  so  sacred,  that 
any  deviation  thcre&om  was  declared  to  bo  imme- 
dJAtcly  and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  Jehovah.  All 
this  description  refers,  indeed,  to  a  period  long 
Bobecqucnt  to  that  of  the  building  of  tho  Great 
Ppamid;  but  at  another  period  much  preceding  that 
event, — or  when  the  commands  were  delivered  to 
Noah  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  ark, — a 
knowledge  of  what  the  cubits,  so  called, '  of  Jehovah  * 
are  equal  to,  was  evidently  presupposed  as  then 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  patriarch.  Wc  have 
diown  too,  already,  the  oommenBumbility  (vol  ii. 
p.  470)  of  Solomon's  still  later.  'Molten  Bca,'  with 
Moses'  Ark  of  the  Covenant ;  and  everything  tluit 
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wc  know  concerning  the  continutli/  of  the  scheme 
of  revelation  fh>m  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other, 
allows  U8  to  admit  of  no  other,  than  one,  constint, 
length  as  the  cubit  of  the  sacred  pcoplo  of  God  in 
every  age  and  in  every  clime. 

Hence  we  cannot  but  see,  that  not  only  the  eub- 
jcct  of  metrology,  but  moro  capcciolly  the  fnrmatian 
of  a  sufficient  monument  to  preserve  the  length  of 
certain  (<et  of  sacred  ttUuidards  in  a  practicable 
reliable  shape,— from  the  time  of  the  very  Deluge 
its  proximate  epoch,  down  to  tie  ends  of  the  worid, 
— in  a  religious  point  of  view, — is  most  agreeable 
to  scriptuzul  enxmciatioDS  on  the  case.  Nay,  in- 
deed, something  of  the  kind  would  appear  to  have 
been,  and  to  be,  al^olutely  necessary ;  for  how 
otherwise  (sec  vol  li.  pp.  455  and  456),  unless  the 
ori^nal  standards  of  inspiration  are  set  before  oa, 
can  we  have  full  confidence  in  a  supposed  cubit  of 
the  present  day  being  of  the  same  length  as 
sacred  cubit,  and  not  more  like  any  of  the  numer- 
ous other  cubita  of  profane  nations, — ^the  employ 
meat  of  any  one  of  which  the  Hebrews 
especially  taught^  would  have  been  abomination  to 
Jehovah  thy  God.  The  scriptural  family  of  the 
Hebrews,  indeed,  living  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  and  only  for  a  definite  epoch, — could,  for  such 
period,  be  supplied  and  kept  safe  by  a  temporary  set 
of  standarda ; — but  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world 
three  thousand  years  after  the  inspired  Hebrew  time, 
could  only  be  served  by  something  very  difierent 
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&om,  and  much  more  lasting  thaii,  Moses*  standards 
,  of  wood  and  gold. 


Style  of  the  Uetrohffy  suitable  f 

Altbongfa  snfHcing  reasons  may  now  bo  considered 
to  have  been  produced,  illustrating  both  the  expe- 
diency and  propriety  of  some  grand  and  lasting 
monument  of  sacrod  origin  having  been  erected,  for 
the  purpose  of  convoying  to  present  and  still  future 
times  the  originals  of  the  standards  employed  by 
Hoeea  and  Noah, — ^yot  we  are  not  thereby  imme- 
diately justified  in  concluding  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  tliat  monument. 

The  Great  Pyramid  is  indeed  the  worthiest  build- 
ing for  thu  purpose  yet  known  to  man,  being  the 
largest^  the  moat  purely  scientific  in  form,  the  most 
accurately  and  solidly  coiutructed,  the  most  capable 
of  reaisting  alike  fire  and  water,  atonn  and  earth- 
quake ]  and  actually  docs  span  all  the  immense 
interval,  stretching  from  the  latter  days  of  Noah 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  down  to^whnt  many 
writers  on  the  prophecies  look  on  as  the  proximate 
tcnnination  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  near 
approach  of  the  seeond  glorious  advent  But  we 
must  pass  all  these  things  by  for  a  time,  while  we 
put  the  building  through  another  more  searching 
'test  still, — by  inquiring  whether  ita  peculiar  and 
I  now  well-ascertained  metrology  is  likely  to  reacmblo 
very  closely,  that  one  sacred  system  of  weights  and 
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mcasurca  with  which  alone,  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
desired  to  be  served. 

This  point,  however,  we  have  in  effect  already 
settled,  by  the  concluding  memoir  in  voL  ii. ;  where, 
founding  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  admiiablc  diaeer* 
tation  on  cubitB^ — uud  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
sacxed  cubit  was  quite  different  &om  the  profiuie 
Egyptian  cubit^ — we  have  yet  found  it  (the  sacred 
cubit),  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  the  cubit  of  the 
Great  PyTaniid.  Found  also  that  the  most  sacied 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  was  the  same  lidlees-box  mea- 
sure, identical  in  cubic  contents  with  the  coffer  of 
the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  found  still  further  that 
Solomon's  -Molten  Sea  was  of  the  same  cubical  capa- 
city as  the  lower  marked-off  course  in  the  King'ti 
chamber.  Beyond  this  too  still,  we  have  ahown  at 
p.  240  in  this  volume,  that  the  week  of  the  Queen's 
chamber  is  identical  with  the  sabbatical  week,  alike 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  and  of  the  book  of 
Exodut) ;  and  is  just  as  entirely  different  from  the 
profane  Egyptian  week  of  old,  as  from  the  decadal 
week  of  tlic  modem  French  metrical  system  ; — and 
all  this  being  so,— why,  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
simply  a  rcprescutatiou  of  the  sacred  Hebrew 
weigiits  and  measures,  so  far  as  known, — and  is  to 
large  opposition  to  cither  ancient  pagan,  or  modem 
atliei»tical,  measures.  Hence  our  present  titular 
argument  is  proved  entirely. 

There  still   remains,  however,  quite  open,  the 
further    veiy    important    question, — whether    th« 
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peopU  employed  in  tlic  bailding  of  the  Qrcat 
Fyiumid  were  those  who,  ou  acriptural  gronada, 
may  be  considered  Hkehj  to  have  been  made  the 
chftnnoM  of  inspired  conunaada  frova  God  to  man ; 
and  for  producing  a  then  world's  wonder,  but  olU- 
matelj  a  benefit  iu  many  waya  to  the  whole  human 
nux.  \S^hcrefore  wo  must  next  advance  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the 

SuitahiUty  of  tfte  men  concerned  ? 

Nearly  aU  Uic  recorded  cases  iu  Schpturi^  so  far 
as  we  are  awan^  of  inspiration  having  been  granted 
for  the  purpoBe  of  promoting  either  directly  or  in- 
directly tho  revealed  religion,— were  confined  to  men 
conspicuous  above  tlieir  fiJIows  for  piety,  morality, 
and  amenability  to  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  of 
which  they  were  to  become  either  the  mouth-ineces 
or  exemplars  ;  and  the  number  of  mortals  ao  highly 
favoured,  iu  poetHliluvian  times,  seldom  tmvellod 
hi  out  uf  the  direct  line  of  the  fimiily  of  Shem. 

Hut  how  docs  this  principlo  suit  the  caac  of  tb^ 
Great  Pyramid,  if  built,  under  instmctiona  &om  the 
aime  insioratioD,  but  iu  Egypt,  and  by  the  bands  of 
Bjgyptian  workmen, — ^Egypt  being  the  most  wofully 
idolatrous  of  nil  countries ;  while  its  people  were 
exclusively  descendants  of  Ham  \ 

Several  answers  iu  mitigation  somcwliat  of  this 
extreme  view  of  the  Egyptian  idolatry, — everything 
else  being  allowed  as  above  stated, — have  been  at- 
temptecl  by  vnnoas  bands. 
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[n  the  first  place,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a 
growing  feoling  of  late, — amoi^  those  men  who 
have  made  a  Bpecial  pursoit  of  E^;yptian  hierogly- 
{^C9,  sculptures,  and  paintings,  and  who  consider 
deep  and  curious  investigations  into  the  detail  of  the 
animal-headed  Pantheon  of  ancient  Egypt*  a  meet 
worthy  and  elevating  study  for  Christian  men  of  the 
present  day, — tliat  it  was  not  all  so  bad  aa  it  looks. 
Thoy  have  strong  impressions,  say  these  wcU-mean- 
ing  atudcntft,  that  the  old  E^;yptians  were  not  so 
very  far  irom  the  truth ;  and  that  all  those  idolatrcnifi 
figures  on  the  temple-walla  which  offend  tie  eyes  of 
casual  observers,— were  deep-meaning  mysteriea  and 
symbolical  oxpressions  of  something  really  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature.  And  in  fact>  these  modem 
students  not  only  endeavour  to  show  that  Moses 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  Hebrew  worship  on  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian ;  but  that  the  latter  faith,  od 
receiving  *  its  expansion  into  tlio  world,'  became  the 
e£fective  origin  of  the  Christian  reli^on  as  well, 
'  At  tho  present  day,'  says  one  of  these  autliors 

*  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Afobammedanism  k&ey 

*  the  conscience  of  the  world,  and  aa  each  of  these 
'  religions  was  merely  the  Egyptian  idea  carried 

*  (colportie)  into  another  country,  it  is  in  reality 
'  the  Efpjptian  idea  which  still  rules  the  world.' 

*  In  stating  this  fact/  prDCec(k  the  author  in  ques- 
tion, '  we  conceive  we  have  been  acting  in  a  very 
'  Christian  manner ;  for  it  belongs  to  a  Christian  to 
'  know  how  to  render  to  Cccsar  that  which  belongs 
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'  to  CtesoT,  and  to  Qod  what  belongs  to  God ;  and 
'  similarly  to  the  £^yptiana  what  belongs  to  the 
'  Egyptians,  instead  of  robbing  them.'' 

Now  very  far  be  it  from  us,  to  rciuse  to  the 
Egyptians  whatever  really  belongs  to  them ;  and 
with  regard  to  all  their  sculpttu'cs  of  animal-headed 
gods,  and  actual  worship  of  animals,  we  know  of  no 
reason  whatever  why  Eg^-ptians  should  not  have 
the  full  credit,  and  responsibility  too,  of  having  in- 
vented them.  On  the  very  same  principles,  indeed, 
whereby  we  could  not  allow  Egyptians  to  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  Qrcat  P^Tamid  as  a  mctrolo- 
gieal  monument, — l>ecnu»e  its  birth  was  not  after 
the  necessary  manner  of  all  human  beginnings 
(p.  371), — we  are  specially  bound  to  let  them,  the 
Egyptians,  take  to  their  share  nil  their  false  gods ; 
—  for  the  number  of  these  did  increase  with  their 
own  growth  and  strengthen  with  their  strength  as  a 
nation,  according  to  tlie  law  of  human  inventions 
and  national  commencements.  So  that  although  in 
the  earlier  monuments  such  idolatrous  figures  arc 
few  and  far  between,  they  abound  exceedingly  in 
the  later  days  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
djiiasties ;  and  have  even  forced  from  M.  Rcnan  the 
remark  we  have  already  given,  as  to  the  temples  of 
that  period  seeming,  when  contrasted  witli  the  earlier, 
to  have  been  '  invaded  by  a  whole  Pantheon,  the 

■  Ln  DiiAaiU4  Sg^Hnnu,  Inr  origine,  tnr  falU,  rl  Jon  rxpaiuien 
Am*  U  matUt.     Fm  OtivUr  B«Miritg*RL    Vuia,  IS86.    Hm  |x  604. 
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'  most  horrible  and  ridiculous  that  the  human  mind 
'  has  ever  conceived.' 

*  Ah  V  but  say  others  of  the  Egyptolog^te,  •  though 

*  the  figures  appear  repulsive  or  silly,  that  ia  only 
'  because  they  arc  mysteries  to  the  uninitiated.* 

When  these  gentlemen  have  tried  to  prove  their 
caao  opouly,  in  aomo  other  manner  than  by  myste- 
rious aaaertioD,— it  wit!  bo  quite  time  enough  to 
examine  their  reasons ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  ia 
Bufficient  for  all  the  plain-speaking  world,  that 
neither  the  Mosaic  nor  Christian  religions  either 
copied  <x  pcnnitted  such  a  pictorial  or  aculptonal 
method  aa  that  of  the  S^yptian  temples,  for  con- 
cealing grand  ideas  of  religion  from  the  peo]^ 
The  adoption,  indeed,  of  Buch  devices  as  figures  ot 
animal-htifided  gods  in  every  city  of  the  land,  by  the 
Egyptian^  even  for  a  good  purpose  momontatily 
allowed,  placed  them  in  antithesis  to  the  religion  of 
inspiration.  But  wo  have  only  to  read  the  accounts 
of  what  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  actually 
by  those  who  snW  tlicra  engaged  at  it — to 
Uiat  ttteir  purpose  woa  not  good,  and  that  they  did 
iroTBhip  animals  as  gods ;  for  thus,  aa  merely  one 
among  boats  of  similar  witnesses,  did  Clemens  Alcx- 
andrinus  write  1600  years  ago  : — 

*  Among  tlie   Egyptians,   the  templea   are  stur- 

*  roimdcd  with  groves  and  consecrated  postures ; 
'  they  arc  furnished  with  propyliea,  and  tlieir  courts 
'  are  encircled  with  an  infinite  number  of  cdiumoa; 
'  their  walls  glitter  with  foreign  marbles,  and  paint- 
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'  tngs  of  tho  biglicst  art ;  tho  naos  is  resplendent 
'  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  elcctnuu,  and  variegated 
'  stoDce  from  India  and  Ethiopia  ;  tho  adytum  is 
'  Tailed  with  a  curtain  wrought  with  gold.  But  if 
'  yon  poaa  beyond  into  the  remotest  part  of  the  en- 
'  clofiore,  hastening  to  behold  something  yet  more 
'  excellent,  and  seek  for  the  image  which  dwells  in 
'  the  temple,  a  pastophorus  (or  Bhrine-bearer),  or 
'  some  one  eke  of  those  who  minister  in  sacred 
'  things,  with  a  pompous  air,  singing  a  psean  in  the 
'  Egyptian  tongue,  draws  aside  a  small  portion  of 

*  the  curtain,  oa  if  about  to  show  us  the  god  ;  and 

*  makes  us  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  For  no  god  is 
'  found  witliin,  but  a  cat,  or  a  crocodile,  era  serpent 

*  sprung  from  the  soil,  or  some  such  brute  animal ; 
'  the  Kgyptian  deity  appears, — a  beast  rolling  liim- 
'  self  in  a  crimson  coverlet' 

Even  if  wo  enter  still  more  into  the  inner  life  of 
their  religion,  and  take  for  our  guid^  not  an  ancient 
Greek  living  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  but  a 
modem  European  '  Egyptologist/  translating  re- 
octttly  oxhumod  papyrus  rolls, — the  religious  phraaea 
and  ideas  are  again  found  as  opposite  as  tbey  can 
well  be  to  tho  religion  of  the  BiUe.  This  one  fol- 
bwing  illustration  will  probably  xutiice.  We  chooee 
it  because  it  is  found  more  ukbitrated  in  tlic  hitcr, 
than  the  earlier,  papyri ;  indicating  it,  in  so  far,  to 
be  tho  growth  of  tho  Eg>*ptiaD  mind ;  and  it  con- 
sists in  these  two  points  mainly,  '  fii«U  the  rejection 
'  of  any  idea  of  an  atonement ;  and  second,  tlio  self- 
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'  assertion'  by  crcry  man,  of  hia  ovm  absolntc  and 
'  complete  righteousnesa'    (See  p.  430.) 

Hence,  our  examination  of  tbc  first  apology  for 
ihe  Egj'ptianSy  ends  in  sliowing  them  more  tiuin 
ever,  as  not  tlie  people  likely  to  liave  received  any 
inspiration  for  Bible  purposee. 

But  then  arises  a  second  class  of  apologists. — j 
who  allow  freely  that  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Egy^  j 
tian  monarchy,  their  religion  did  become  very  gross, 
— ^but  Btat«  their  belief  that  in  the  Pyramid-build- 
ing age,  there  was  no  idolatry  in  Egypt ;  and  thatj 
even  down  to  the  visit  of  Abraham,  or  the  cloee  of] 
the  old  empire,  '  the  one  God  was  still  invoked  at  j 

*  the  allaiB  of  the  Nile  land."  Others  further  assert, 
there  was  no  animalworahip  in  Egypt  until  after 
the  Exodus." 

'  There  are  even  jMtssages  in  the  inspired  volume,'  \ 
continues  one  of  the  npologpsls, '  which  seem  to  hint 
'  at  a  special  revelation  to  the  sous  of  Ham,  ontcnor 
'  to  the  call  of  Abraham.     Horeb  would  appear  to 
'  have  been  known  as  tfte  mountain  of  Ood,  before 

*  it  was  made  the  scene  of  a  Divine  manifestation  to 
'  Moses.  The  Syrian  nation  in  an  earlier  and  porar 
'  stage  of  its  history  seems  to  have  been  favoured 

*  with  a  peculiar  presence  of  God ;  and  the  Syrians 
'  being  Cuahites,  were  nearly  allied  to  tbc  chiklrcn 
'  of  Mi^raim,  or  the  Egyptians.  The  families  thcic- 
'  fore  of  Cush  and  Alizraim,  Palestine,  Egypt  and 

*  Bvv.  Qfntffi  Trevor's  Antitnt  Mj/fpi, 
■  Rev.  II.  tlrcwM's  Onh  Smttrrtm, 
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'  Ethiopia  (i.e.  Ambia),  might  keep  t^eir  ruligious 

*  festivaJs  at  Uoreb,  as  the  cbildren  of  Israel  after- 

*  ward  went  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  in  Jeru- 

*  wlem.  The  }fount  of  Qod  would  thus  be  the 
'  centre  of  woiahip  to  a  band  of  kindred  nations, 
'  scattered  beweeii  Libya  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  till  a 
'  gzadnid  apoataay  vitiated  their  covenant,  and  an- 

*  other  lanr,  another  priesthood,  and  another  people 

*  wero  chosen  out  of  the  families  of  Shem.'  * 

With  the  latter  part  of  the  argument  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal,  having  no  contemporary  menu- 
tnentfi  wherewith  to  compare  it,  and  considering  it 
dlOTefore  altogether  above  our  powers.  But  with  the 
former  part,  or  that  assertiug  Egyptian  idolatry  to 
bo  a  growth  entirely  aubacqucnt  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  or  later, — we  enter  into  direct  antago- 
nism ;  for  the  Sinaitic  tablets  of  tho  kings  of  the 
fourth  dynasty,  or  two  hundred  years  at  least  before 
Abniliani, — show  animal-headed  gods  as  ramj>ant : 
besides  which,  Munetho  expressly  states,  that  earlier 
etill,  or  in  the  time  of  the  second  dynasty,  '  the  bull 
'  Apis  in  Memphis,  and  Mncvia  in  Heliopolis,  and 
'  tlie  Mendeiuau  goat,  were  appointed  to  be  gods  in 

lEgypt-' 

In  addition  to  which  we  may  announce,  from  find- 
large  greenstone  statue  of  a  baboon  gotl,  half- 
hinricd  in  the  sand  at  the  north-east  eomep  of  King 
lafre's  tomb,— and  from  picking  up  a  fragment  in 

1  Amrimi  B-^pl,  \sy  Ux  B«v.  Goorgs  Trevor,  3J.A.,  OtnnB  vt  Vark, 
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diorite,  apparently  the  ehin  of  a  figure  of  Pthah, 
— ^near  the  tcmplo  in  front  of  the  secoDd  Pyramid, — 
that  the  Egyptians  had  then  looee  and  portable 
idolatrous  tmngcs,  like  Laban'a  gods»  though  the 
standing  walla  of  their  templeewemiotasyGt' 
and  aculptured. 

True  it  ia,  no  doubt,  that  the  Pyraxoida  generally 
arc  without  either  idolatroua  decorations  or  contenta ; 
bat  that  is  at  once  ahown  by  the  a1>ovc  to  depend, 
not  on  idolatry  being  as  then  uninventcd,  but  mote 
probably  because  each  Pyramid  was  a  blind  copy 
&om  another  Pyramid ;  and  the  origin  of  them  all 
was  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  which  the  reeaoiu^ 
whatever  they  wcre>  for  omitting  idolatrous  alla- 
edons,  eouccntrato  themselves. 

To  that  vast  and  admirably  prcserN'cd  monu- 
ment, all  men  can  still  go,  and  undoubtedly  see 
that  there  is  no  idolatry  within  it  at  ail.  While  the 
traditiona  of  2300  years  old, — relating  how  that 
freedom  was  procured ;  viz.,  by  Kings  Shofu  and 
Nu-Shofo  of  tho  hierogh-phics,  or  Chc<^s  and  Che- 
phren  of  Herodotus,  shutting  up  the  temples  ami 
forcibly  stopping  the  animal- worship  of  the  people  for 
the  time,' — these  traditions,  we  say,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  trusted,  only  make  it  more  certain  than  ever 
that  the  people  of  Egypt,  were  no  more  at  that 
period  than  at  any  other  of  their  history,  like  those 
whom  Jehovah  was  accustomed  to  favour;  from 
Noah  who  was  a  preacher  of  righteousneaa,  or  Jc 

>  CMBpara  Horodotus,  Diodorii  Sionlna,  Uuttho,  Asd  othoC] 
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who  was  the  servant  of  God,  down  to  Moacs  and 
the  prophets  of  IsnieL 

It  might  have  been  expedient,  in  the  'Divine 
economy/  to  employ  the  people  of  I^ypt  in  the 
building  operation,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
talent  for  mechanical  work  of  an  enduring  order. 
The  descendants  of  Sheni,  certainly  had  no  leading 
capacity  that  way  ;  so  that  centuries  after  the  great 
Pyramid  had  actually  been  built,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
imd  Jacob  lived  in  nothing  more  substantiaj  than 
tents ;  each  of  them  being  emphatically  described 
as  '  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  ;''  a  mere  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  without  settled  or  solid 
hitbitation. 

The  sons  of  Cush  are  indeed  honourably  noted  in 
Scripture,— and  more  promineully  than  their  cou^us, 
the  Mizzaitea,  and  all  others, — os  adepts  in  building; 
so  that  even  before  the  dispersion,  Nimrod's  king- 
dom is  at  once  defined  by  his  four  great  cities : — 

*  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 
,and  Eruch,  and  Accad,  and  Calnefa,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar. 

'  Out  of  that  land  wont  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
'  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Kehoboth,  and  Calah,  and 
'  fiesen  between  Nineveh  and  Caluh  :  the  same  is  a 
'  great  city.' 

Bat  not  only  were  these  cities,— in  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  from  tbcremaiusof  some,  and  of  the  suocessots 
of  otheni,  in  the  same  OasKite  or  ChalHiran  land, — 
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built  of  Toiy  pcrisbablQ  materials ;  but  thore  wen 
none  of  them  either  in,  or  even  near,  a  country  of 
appropriate  Jatitude  for  the  Great  PjTamiii  That 
remarkable  monument  demanded  to  stand  in  the 
parallel  of  30" ;  anil  Egypt  was  the  only  country  of 
the  then  world  coutoiiiing  both  that  latitude,  and 
a  people  clever  in  building  after  a  permanent 
manner. 

Bat  then,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  the 
mere  performance  of  tJie  masonry  part  of  the  oper- 
ation, whereat  they  were  already  skilful,  that  the 
Egyptian  workmen,  when  employed  on  the  Pyramid, 
ehould  have  received  inspiration  from  on  High. 
Enough,  if  those  who  kept  them  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, rather  than  any  other  work,  and  more  c«j>ccially 
those  who  told  them  what  lengths,  breathhs,  heights, 
and  angles  to  make  the  several  parts  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — were  so  assisted. 

Kow  all  traditional  and  monumental  teatimony 
asBure  us,  that  the  Kings  Shofo  and  Nu-Shofo  were 
at  least  those  who  kept  the  Egyptians  to  the  work 
of  the  Great  P^Taniid.  Were  they  then  also  those 
who  were  gifted  with  the  superhuman  knowledge 
for  the  tame,  of  being  enabled  to  lay  doym  the  pro- 
portions requisite  to  cause  the  Great  Pyramid  to 
become  the  wonderful  mctrological  monument  which 
modem  science,  after  four  thousand  years,  is  proving 
it  to  be? 

There  seems  at  first  to  bo  something  in  favour  of 
the  idea  ;  because,  even  by  the  confession  of  their 
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encmiea,  those  kings  did  stop  animal-worship  for  a 
time;  and  sundry  tomb- m»cripl ions,  translatci:!  by.  W. 
O&burn,  show  them  to  have  been,  in  all  other  things, 
bcncBccnt  monarcbs,  attending  to  the  solid  iuterosts 
of  tlieir  people, — and  not  by  any  means  such  bar- 
barous rulurs  uud  profligate  tyniuu  as  the  priests  of 
the  idolatrous  temples  in  after  timeR  used  to  love  to 
Kprescut  them.  But  then  again,  these  same  traditioos 
going  on  to  describe  Shofo  itnd  Nu-Shofo  (Plate  xiii.) 
as  ha^-ing  before  the  end  of  their  lives  become  repent- 
ant towards  the  gods, — 1.&,  the  animal-gods  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  become  favourers  of  animal- worship 
once  again, — we  are  induced,  therefore,  to  fear,  that 
the  good  coiu^es  of  the  kings  during  the  time  of  the 
Pyramid  building,  were  temporary  only,  and  due  to 
some  peculiar  pressure  for  the  time  being  ;  or  that, 
in  foctt  they  were  not  the  original,  immediate,  and 
worthy  recipients  of  that  inspiration,  ondcr  which, 
and  under  nothing  short  of  which,  the  arrangements, 
proportions,  and  mcjisurcs  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
uould  havu  been  received. 


{The  inspired  nusscngerst  vxre  foreiffners  Y) 

Whereto  then  shall  wc  look  for  any  known  his- 
toriciJ  medium,  that  would  be  recognisable  on  Scrip- 
ture experiences  of  inspiration,  wherever  certainly 
enjnycd  ? 

John  Taylor  found,  that  on  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
log)',  Noah  must  have  been  still  living  when  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  built ;  and  felt  inclined  there- 
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fore  to  expect  that  so  venerable  a  character,  already 
experienced  on  the  ark  in  building  acconling  to 
mensurcs  divinely  communicated,  may  have  hod 
some  share  iu  the  opcratioiL  And  who  sbnll  say  that 
be  had  Dot  ?  Wo  hardly  know,  unlcas  it  be  thu«e 
ordained  priests  in  the  Estubliahcd  Cburch,  ,\rbo 
declare  that  the  chronology  of  the  authorized  English 
Biblc«  as  being  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  a 
eutirt*ly  false  for  all  tlie  earlier  {^leriocU ;  and  that 
according  to  tJie  Scptuagint,  which  alone  \a  true  in 
time  particulars,  Koali  must  have  been  dead  for 
Bereral  centuries  before  the  Great  Pyramid  began  to 
be  built.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  our  while  to  enter 
into  diacuaaion  on  this  question  at  present^  because, 
let  the  death  of  Noah  have  occurred  at  olmoet  any 
time,  there  ia  no  direct  mention  in  the  Bible  of  his 
ha^-ing  been  engaged  in  building  a  Pyramid  in  the^ 
land  of  Egypt. 

Much  the  same,  too,  may  be  said  for  the  cluma  of 

*  Fcleg  and  the  sous  of  Joktaa.'  For  though  John 
Taylor'  has  shown  with  much  learning,  that  the 
former  name  eignifica  '  division^'  with  probable  refer- 
ence to  geogruphical  science  ;  and  that '  Aimodad,' 
the  eldest  of  the  latter,  ragmfiea '  the  tneasurer;'  while 
iu  an  old  Chaldican  paraphrase,  the  same  personage 
ia  even  declared  to  have  been  *  the  inventor  of 

*  geometry,  and  one  who  measured  the  earth  with 

*  cords;*  and  though  much  Divine  favour  appears  to 
have  been  ebown  to  the  family  (each  of  the  thirteen 

'  Oreat  Fgnmid,  dutptcra  xxlv.,  xxv.,  aatl  uvL 
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Bons  of  which  has  his  nnme  expressly  given  in  the 
Bible,— the  last  of  them,  Jobab>  being  thought  to  ht 
Job,  in  whose  majestic  book,  as  will  presently  bo 
filiown,  thcro  do  ap])car  eomo  allcgoiical  oUuaions  to 
the  Great  Pyramid) ;  still  uone  of  these  things  oio 
sofficicDtly  to  the  pointy  or  capably  by  ourselves  at 
least,  of  being  considered  as  contemporary  Scripture 
authority,  for  any  one  of  the  personages  named 
having  been  sent  down  to  the  land  of  Egypt :  nor 
for  their  being  instructed  from  on  High  to  build  a 
Pyramid  in  that  land  ;  and  gifted  with  eloquence  to 
persu&de^  or  power  to  control,  the  men  of  the  region 
to  act  according  to  his  ordersL 

Yet  though  we  can  find  no  direct  authority  from 
Scripture  for  any  one  being  thus  sent  to  Kgypt  dui^ 
ing  the  Pyramid-building  age, — there  is  a  very  note- 
worthy allusion  in  the  sacred  pages  respecting  Bome 
persons,  familicsy  or  people  being  brought  backyrom 
Egypt,  and  planted  in  Palestino  about  that  timo, 
and  under  the  Divine  &vonr.  There  la  the  weJl- 
known  tradition,  moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  col- 
lected in  Egypt  by  Hcrodotus^of  a  remarkable 
shophcrd,  or  Poltfllinian,  having  been  encamped  near 
the  QroRt  Pyramid  during  the  time  of  its  building ; 
and  having  had,  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
much  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  first  of  theso  uotices  is  to  be  found  in  Deute- 
ronomy, second  cliaptcr ;  where  Mosc*,— when  cn- 
c(*umging  the  Israelites  to  be  of  good  heart  in  their 
march  under  Divine  favour  out  of  Egypt  and  into 
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PalcstinG,~montiona  two  other  and  preceding  caaee 
where  Grod   had   been   plcast'd   to  conduct  other 
nations  into  a  new  country,  and  had  given  tbem  tho 
lauds  of  the  previous  inhabitants,  as  thus  : — 
'  As  he  did  to  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwelt 

*  in  Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horima  from  before 
'  them ;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
'  their  stead,  even  unto  this  day : 

'  And  the  Avinis  which  dwelt  in  Hazcrim,  even 
'  unto  A2zah,  the  Caphtortim,  lehich  came  forth  wt 
'  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
'stead.' 

Now  these  Caphtorims  are  usually  (for  there 
have  been  other  theories  broached)  supposed  to  be 
Egyptians  ;  or  persons  at  leastout  of  Oaphtor,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  north-western  part  of  Middle 
E^ypt,  or  the  very  locaUty  of  the  Great  P}Tamid. 
And,  that  they  were  positively  brought  out  of  that 
region  under  Divine  favour,  and  in  a  manner  typical 
of  the  subsequent  brining  out  of  the  Israelites,— 
is  still  further  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  :— 

*  Have  not  I  (the  Lord)  brought  up  Israel  out  of 
'  ^^P**  ^  ^°^  ^^^  Fhilistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the 

*  Syrians  from  Kir  ? '    (Amos  ix.  7.) 

ITie  second  again,  of  the  above  notices  alluded  to, 
is  the  very  unintended  and  incidental  tradition  in 
Herodotus,  to  the  effect, — that  the  £gy]>tiau8  ao  ex- 
ceedingly detested  the  kings  under  whom  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built,  tliat  rather  than  mention  their 
names  when  asked  who  erected  the  C(.ilus8.'U  mouu- 
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nents  ttiey  would  say,— either  that  it  was  built 
when  the  shepherd  Philition  fed  his  flocks  there- 
about ;*  or  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  called  after 
him,  aad  that  he  was  'the  great  enemy  of  tho 
'  Egyptian  gods.'* 

Now  any  servant  of  the  Almighty  most  hare 
been  necessarily  obnoxious  to  the  gods  of  Il^g}*])! 
and  their  worahippcrs  ;  and  while  no  man  of  humble 
calling  amongst  the  Egyptians  would  ever  have 
been  allowed  any  separate  existence  or  identity 
under  their  oppressive  govcrmnent^ — we  may  be 
BBsnred,  from  all  their  traditions  and  history,  that 
the  name  *  Shepherd,'  impUed  a  Palestinian,  or  one 
from  Palestine,  and  arriving  in  Egypt  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  particular  name  of  *  Philitbn,' 
implying,  moreover,  as  John  Taylor  was  dispoaod 
farther  to  imagine,  a  remembrance  of  the  feasts 
whereat  there  ia  a  shedding  of  blood  for  the  propi- 
tiation of  sins ;  or  a  characteristic  of  the  first  shep- 
herd Abel,  and  the  religion  subsequently  taught  to 
mankind  through  tho  descendants  of  Shcm  :  but 
hated  even  to  '  abomination '  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  shepherd  Philition,  then,  with  his  friends  and 
flocks  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  looks  exceedingly  Hke 
a  Scripture  character  ;  and  if  he  would  preserve  his 
descendants  in  the  true  religion,  and  free  from 
bondage  to  tho  Pharaoha  of  Egypt,— it  was  abso- 


t  .See  lUnUniioD'a  HavdotMt,  toIobm  !L  p.  207.  vttit  Sir  Ovdaar 
Wilkinaon'a  note. 

'  Ateimt  M^p*.  l»y  U>*  K*^-  Gtatgt  TnrrOf.  p.  US. 
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lately  neceesarjr  that  he  should  leave  that  land 
again,  as  soon  aa  possible  after  he  had  perfbnned 
the  bufflDess  for  which  he  originally  joonieyed  then. 
Hence,  if  he  went  to  it  chained  with  the  measage  of 
the  Almighty,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Almighty's  aaaiatance  waa  given  in  bringing  lum 
out  of  the  tyrant's  clutches  again;  even  in  such 
manner  as  the  Lord  expre&sly  states  that  He  did 
brbg  the  Philistines  and  Ct^hCorim  out  of  Caphtor 
or  Egypt 

(Cvseam  retire  from  Egypt,  nor2&wan/«f) 

This  pre-Moaaic  bringingniut,  then,  for  which  in 
itself  there  is  direct  Scripture  authority,  wo  are 
inclined,  on  account  of  the  mutually  explanatory 
£uit8,  to  connect  with  the  shepherd  Philition,  and 
his  &iends  of  Great  Pyramid  Pagan  fame  ;  and 
there  appears  to  have  been,  after  a  moat  noteworthy 
manner,  from  that  time  subsequently, — a  continued 
series  of  succcssiona  between  those  Philitian  shep- 
herds itoTD.  Egypt  and  the  Israelites, — in  several 
important  parts  of  ikt  world.  The  principal  steps 
too  in  this  remarkable  chain  of  coincidences,  were, 
—independently  of  all  Pyramid  allusions,  and  with 
Bometimce  needless  digressions  to  the  snbsequcnfe 
shepherds  of  the  fiftueuth  Egyptian  dynasty, — dis- 
covered by  tljc  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  and  published 
by  him  in  lua  Dissertation  on  Ancient  History  in 
the  year  17S7. 

Sons  of  Chus,  CoKanfl,  and  Cushites,  he  appears 
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to  consider  tiiom, — ehephcrdfi  too,  of  E^yptUn  atory, 
though  not  of  the  Kgyptiau  nation  or  faith  either, 
— in  their  first  retreat  from  Egjft,  they  retired 
towards  the  Amalekitoa,  and  the  countiy  to  the  south 
of  what  was  afterwards  Judah's  portion  of  the  Holy 
Land  ;  '  for  theio  arc  many  names  of  ploecs  that 
'  correspond  exactly  with  others  in  Egj'pt,  which  we 
'  hare  shown/ says  Br^-ant,  '  to  have  been  of  Arabian 
'  original.  There  is  in  the  firet  place  to  be  found 
'  the  name  of  the  very  country  ihcy  had  deserted, 

*  Ooahen  or  Gushiu,'  as  testified  twice  over  in  tho 
Book  of  Joehim,  wiUi  the  further  indication  in 
Chtouicles,  *  that  they  of  Ham.  or  out  of  the  land  of 

*  J^gyP^  ^^  dwelt  there  of  old.' 

But  these  PhilitianB  from  Egypt  did  not  remain 
in  these  parts  so  long  as  to  be  involved  in  the  sub- 
sequent destruction  of  the  Canaanit«  nations  by 
Joefaua ; — for  they  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  at 
Uk  early  period  betaken  thcmselvea  further  north- 
word,  or  into  the  upper  parts  of  Mesopotamia. 
Because,  '  here  too/  says  Bryant,  '  was  a  land  of 
'  Goehen,  and  a  river  Gozan,  the  same  as  the  Chabor, 
'  A]ao  tho  river  Seghor,  or  Sebor,  which  was  the 
'  namo  of  tho  Nile  in  Egypt.  All  these  ciicum- 
'  stances  prove  that  tho  sons  of  Chus  forced  thom- 
'  Bolves  very  cariy*  (after  their  eojoum  on  the  Nile), 
'  into  the  upper  provinces  of  Mesopotauua.' 

'In  this  country  also,  were  the  tribes  of  Israel 
'  (afterwards)  phiccd  ;  at  least  a  great  port  of  those 
'  who  were  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmauasser  ; 
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*  who  took  Samariot  and  carrUd  Israel  awnf  in(9 
'  Assyrta,  and  placed  them  in  Ualah  and  Hahor 

*  by  tite  river  Gmuji,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medea 

*  (2  Kings  xviL  6).  Holah  and  Hubor,  called  like- 
'  wise  Chala  and  Cbabor,  were,  as  I  liavc  in  part 

*  shown,  in  the  npper  region  of  Mesopotamia  between 
'  the  Tigri-s  and  Euphrntcs  ;  both  upon  the  Gozao, 
'  called  likewise  the  Cliabor ;  the  cities  of  the  Medea 

*  were  beyond.  There  was  sometliing  very  signal 
'  in  the  catastrophe  of  those  tribes^  that  were  carried 

*  into  the  country,  which  1  have  been  describing. 

*  It  is  well  known  how  the  Israelites,  after  their 

*  servitude  in  S^?ypt,  were  conducted  to  the  land  of 

*  promise,  which  they  enjoyed  above  seven  hondred 

*  years.    Upon  their  repeated  rebellion  and  idolatry, 

*  ten  of  the  tribes  were  carried  into  a  second  bondage ; 
'  and,  what  is  remarkable,  many  of  them  went  into 
'  anotber  land  of  Goshen  ;  but  not  Uko  that  of  old, 
'  to  another  Avaris ;  and  in  succeseioa  to  the  same 

*  people,  to  whom  their  fathers  had  Bucceeded  in 
'  ^gypt*  ^^^^  Cueeans.' 

{E^ptians  puimhed  in  the  Great  Pyramid  ?) 

In  this  reiterated  manner  do  the  dcetintea  and 
BQCceesive  local  habitations  of  tbo  Israelites  and  the 
Philitian  shepherds  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  appear 
to  be  interwoven ;  and  it  is  possible  we  have  not 
come  to  the  last  of  their  aocompaniraents  and  mutual 
illustrations  even  yet  But  those  things  belong  to 
another  ch^ter ;  and  mc&nwiiile,  if  we  have  been 
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enabled  with  regard  to  the  very  diKtant  past  alone,  to 
indicate  something  of  the  course  actually  taken  by 
Divine  inspiration,  for  propounding  amongst  men 
and  carrying  out  the  laborious  plans  of  the  CIreat 
Pyramid, — our  readers  may  probably  be  struck  with, 
on  one  side,  the  scriptural  appropriateness  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  idolatrous  and  Cain- like 
Egyptians  were  made,  without  being  at  all  aware  of 
ity  to  carry  out  otiier  ideas  than  their  own. 

This  undoubtedly  remarkable  people,  had  in  its 
fint  origin  as  A  nation,  fled  from  before  a  judgment  in 
the  land  of  Shinar  ;  but  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  uDsubdued,  unrepentant,  and  still  determined 
'  not  to  bo  scattered  abroad.'  They  repeated,  there- 
fore, their  coercive  political  s^'stem  ;  and  for  a  time 
they  throve  ond  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  above  all 
the  then  nations  of  the  earth ;  they  wrote,  they  buill^ 
they  ploughed,  they  sculptured,  they  painted,  they 
warred,  and  they  tyrannized ;  but  at  the  moment 
they  held  everything  vile  before  them,  and  asserted 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  groatzieas  to  them- 
aelves  alone,  and  their  own  purity, — then  were  they 
made  to  erect  the  meet  toilsome  monument  wbieh 
the  whole  world  has  ever  seen ;  not  for  tlieir  own 
glory  as  they  thought,  but  really,  and  in  the  latter 
end,  for  the  honour  of  the  God  whom  tliey  had  de- 
spised, and  even  dethroned,  in  favour  of  bulla  and 
goats. 

*  Egypt,  in  fact,'  says  Clievolier  Bunsen,  and  here 
writli  the  utmost  truth, '  Egypt  appears  as  the  instru- 
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'  m«nt  of  Providence  for  furthering  its  eternal  pius 
'  pose,  hut  only  as  /omiinff  tJui  bacJcffround  and 
'  e<mtrttst  to  that  &ec,  apurituol,  and  moral  element 
'  wliich  was  to  arise  out  of  Israel' ' 

Even  as  perfect  part  of  such  a  scheme,  does  the 
manner  of  erection  of  the  Qrent  Pyramid  nov 
Appear ;  for  it  tells  in  more  than  speaking  terms  of 
the  marvoltoos  talents  in  coustructive  art,  and  for 
admiuistration,  which  the  Lord  hod  bustxiwed  oa 
Egyptians  through  their  progenitors,  and  intondud 
them  to  use  them  welL  But  thuy  forgot  wherefore 
those  gifts  were  rocoived,  and  in  place  of  dovotiiis 
them  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  all  natore,  they 
employed  them  to  strengthen  themselves  agaiikst 
Uim. 

Tho  spirit^  then,  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  buildiog 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  the  same  which  marked 
them,  both  at  the  oppression  of  the  children  of  Isnd 
ftftcrwonla ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  pi 
at  tlie  buiUUrig  of  the  tower  of  Babel  before. 
far  as  the  Egyptians  could  nccompHah  it  in 
new  work  on  the  banks  of  tho  Kile,  and  as  tbcf 
fiatterod  themselves,  too.  for  ages  that  they  hid 
accomplished  itevcn  to  the  full,— the  Great  Pyramid 
was  a  rcRurgence  in  a  new  land,  and  with  a 
muuity  speaking  a  new  language,  of  their  thwiirtcd 
ideaa  in  anotlier  place;'  but  through  the  liumblf 

'  Bunien'*  Rjppf*  PUtn  in  VntrrTml  Ifintorif,  rnl.  ir,  p.  lo-l, 
'  *  Aad  thoy  uici.  Go  !•'>,  lot  na  builil  ui  n  oity.  and  a  io«rt«  obwl 
'  lop  nobft  li»kT«ii ;  ftod  lei  ti»  lunkc  ii*  «  Mtu«,  IftI  tcr  fcr  JcvMit  | 
'  ithrwtd  tf/ioii  (Jhe/iin  <iflAie  wkole  MUfV-^cucabi  xi.  4. 
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Ag^tusy  of  the  shepherd  PhiUtion,  their  labours  were 
made  really  to  tdl  ogainHt  themselves ;  and  have 
eTentually  caused  tho  Great  l^yramid  to  become  in 
these  latter  days  a  most  distingoiahcd  protest  against 
the  ancieat  tower,  and  all  the  principles  of  false 
rcligioii  connected  therewith  or  descended  there- 
from. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inspiration  afforded  on 
this  rcmarlcnble  occasion,  was  vouchsafed  not  to  a 
descendant  of  Shem,  but  to  a  Cusean.  r.c,  if 
Philitlon  was  a  son  of  Cuah,'  some  other  momentous 
openings  thence  arise. 

{Early  Shemites  not  choaenf  ) 
From  Abraham  downwarda,  for  instance,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  race  of  Shem  in  his  line  wss 
))ccuiiarly  favoured  ;  in  so  far  fulfilling  not  only  the 
promises  of  the  Almighty-  made  to  Abraham,  but 
thoee  also  through  Noah  to  Shem  himsell  But 
from  Shem  to  Abraham  is  a  long  and  dreary  genea- 
logical journey :  during  tho  latter  part  of  which,  at 
the  least,  even  the  lineal  ancestors  of  Abrabam  had 
become  so  engrained  in  idolatry^  and  so  given  to  the 
warship  of  other  gods  than  tho  true  Ood» — tlukt 
Abraham  had  to  be  called  out  from  amongst  them, 
i&  order  to  live  a  pure  life  and  receive  the  blessing. 
Hence,  wliile  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  whether  in 
the  year  2170  B.C.  a  deeceudunt  of  Shem  wan  then 

*  !■  mbaoqaonb  timtt  tba  luuav  ot  C«ah  wo*  ftppUod  to  Bllii«i>iA  j 
bnl  n  bin  nn[<lny  it  in  noounUBH  wtth  Qmmu  thMi\  x.  vorau 
S-lt 
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worthy,  on  the  score  of  faith  and  religion,  to  be 
charged  with  any  meesago  of  the  Ahnighty^— there  is 
on  another  point  almoet  a  ccrta.inty,  that  no  &henut« 
waa  80  fit  for  the  peculiar  Pyramid  work,  aa  t 
Cashitc  For  the  Sliemites  were  originally  dwcllen 
in  tents,  and  had  at  that  early  period  no  qvh? 
notion  of  masonic  art  or  practical  science,  than  any 
Bedoian  Araba  of  tho  present  day,— who  are  still 
living  under  both  the  tent-poles  and  tent-cloths  of 
Kedar;  and,  if  cultivating  and  developing  any 
scientific  faculties  at  all,  it  is  rather  those  connected 
with  log^c^  metaphyuca^  moral  philosophy,  and 
other  mental  affections,— than  any  of  those  braachei 
of  nalural  plulosophy  which  might  enable  men  to 
execute  mathematical  forma  on  a  large  scale,  in  s 
solid  material,  with  exceeding  accuracy,  and  with  ■ 
power  for  enduring  through  all  Imnion  time. 

True  it  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  Almighty  has  it  ia 
His  power  to  inspire  any  man,  and  for  any  woHc 
whatever,  though  never  so  strange  to  his  preriouo 
conatitution  and  knowledge.  But^  judging  from 
Scripture,  that  is  not  the  manner  In  which  it  hai 
generally  pleased  the  Lord  to  exert  His  inspiistioi 
gifb ;  for  in  the  instances  recorded  there,  that  nuo 
was  almost  invariably  taken  for  either  anointia; 
or  gifts  who  was  nearer  than  his  fellows  to  tbe 
quality  required ;  and  who  could  perhaps  on  tbi 
very  account,  be  afterwards  permitted  so  much  fr« 
agency  even  under  inspiration,  that  the  proplienc 
messages  are  generally  found  tinged  more  or  Je" 
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with  the  previous  llft^expcrieiices  of  euch  particular 
prophets 

Tho  defect,  then^  of  the  Shemites,  iii  not  having 
earl^  improved  their  faculties  for  practical  science, 
may  have  lost  them  an  opportunity  indeed,  in  the 
luBtory  of  the  w<vld ;  and  in  that  case,  gave  it  to  the 
Caseans.  Of  these  we  have  not  hitherto  been  hear- 
ing much  ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  their  chief  work 
remains  l>ehind  them,  and  speaks  in  a  language  of 
which  modem  science  is  the  ^mple  and  yet  power* 
ful  key,  more  wIU  be  known  concerning  them  as  the 
centuries  roll  past 

{A  new  objection.) 

But  now,  that  so  much  connected  with  Divine 
inspiration  has  been  approximately  made  out» — an 
objection  to  the  whole  subject  of  this  chapter 
may  probably  arise  in  some  minds ;  and,  if  Cuseans 
were  really  employed,  such  objection  will  be  greatly 
strengthened,  and  probably  stated  thus  : — 

'  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  there  were,  and 
'  even  most  have  been,  many  inspirations  from  God 
'  to  man ;  but  being  connected  merely  with  giving 
'  to  bim  ui  his  infancy  the  bc^;innings  of  useful  arts, 

*  they  were  not  deemed  appropriate  to  be  mentioned 
'  in  the  Bible,  which  records  alone  things  necessary 

*  to  salvation.    Now,'  continue  these  objectors, '  even 

*  if  the  architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  inspired, 
'  still  the  subject  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  con- 

*  nected  with  preciwly  8ucli  useful  arts,  its  inapira- 
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*  tion  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  reliffioua  uutpiiataoa, 
'  has  DO  place  in  the  Bible,  tmd  need  claim  uorogaid' 
'  from  any  Christian  in  the  pteaent  daj.' 

In  reply  to  this,  let  us  see  what  the  Bible,  which 
says  BO  little  about  the  builders  of  the  Qtcat  Vyn^ 
mid,  niay  say  about  the  Great  Pyramid  itedf ;  for 
from  the  Biblo  olono  can  a  safe  opinion  be  formed. 

Pyramid  Usclf,  whethar  ScnpturaUy  itcknowiedg^i 

This  branch  of  the  religious  bvaringtt  of  the  sub> 
Jcct  wo  owe  almost  entirely  to  John  Taylor.  H«  it 
was  who  first  perceived  an  allusion  to  tie  Great 
Pyramid  ia  the  Book  of  Job — a  work  armiigi;d  m 
its  present  shape  by  Moees, — but  descriptive  of  the, 
Hfe-cvciits  of  one  who  had  flourislied  seven  hundnxt 
years  earlier,  or  at  the  very  time  nearly  of  the 
building  of  Great  Pyramid. 

In  the  chronology  of  the  margin  of  aomo 
the  date  Kc.  1520  is  inserted  against  the  Book 
Job,  but  more  to  rcpreeent  the  time  of  Moacs  writ'. 
inj;,  than  the  age  of  Job's  living :  while  Townscni 
in  his  Chronological  Index  to  the  Uoly  Script 
gives  the  date  of  Job  himself  as  B.C.  2130, 
within  forty  years  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  foi 
tion  ;  and  appends  the  foUowing  note  : — 

*  The  life  of  Job  is  placed  before  the  life  of  Abn* 
'  ham,  on  the  authorit)'  of  Dr.  Ualcs.  Job  himself. 
'  or  one  of  Iuh  eoutemporaries,  is  genendly  8uppo«tt) 
'  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  book^  which  MoiH 
'  obtained  when  in  AUdijin,  and,  with  some  alton- 
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*  tioae^  oddresMd  to  the  Israelites.  But  my  cbtfif 
'  reason  for  oaaigniDg  to  the  life  of  Job  iu  present 

*  date.  U  derived  horn  a  consideration  of  the  manner 

*  in  which  Grod  haa  condescended  to  deal  with 
'  maukiud. 

*  Idolatry,  u  wc  read  in  the  preceding  port  of 
'  thia  period,  had  occasioned  the  dispeimon  from 
'  Bahel.  U  wait  gradually  encroaching  still  further 
'  on  cvt-ry  family  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  kuow- 
'  ledge  of  the  txue  God.  Whoever  has  utuilied  the 
'  conduct  of  Providence,  will  have  observed  that 

*  God  has  never  left  liitnsclf  without  witneescB  in 
'  the  world  to  the  truth  of  his  religion.  To  the 
'  Utter  times  of  patriaichism,  Abraham  and  his 
'  d«8oendaQts ;  to  the  agee  of  tlie  Levitical  bw, 

*  Mocks,  David,  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  to  the  first 

*  ages  of  ChriBtiaiiity,  the  AixMtles  and  the  Martyis, 

*  wwe  aercrolly  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  God.  But 
'  wu  have  no  account  whiitever,  unless  Job  bo  the 
'  man,  that  any  faithful  confession  of  the  one  truo 

*  tiod  arose  between  the  dispersion  from  Babel  and 

*  tho  call  of  Abraham.    If  it  be  said,  that  the  family 

*  of  Shem  was  the  visible  Church  of  tliat  nge,  it 
'  may  bo  answered,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
'  this  family  were  not  idolatrous,  for  Joshua  tolls 

*  the  Israelites  (Joshua  xxiv.  2)  that  the  auccstore 
'  of  Abraham  were  worshippers  of  images.' 

The  times  of  Job  then  were  evidently  remarkable 
oues  in  the  history  of  God's  go verunicnt  of  t-he  earth, 
even  as  Job  himself  was  eM]>ccially  '  the  servant  of 
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'  Ood  ;'  and  we  may  also  imagine  those  timee  (with- 
out any  guiding  refereuce  derived  from  their  date^ 
as  above,  and  that  of  the  Great  Pfiaznid),  to  have 
been  contained  within  the  period  of  smaller  Fymmid 
building  for  sepulchral  purpoees» — ^from  the  improved 
translation  in  Job  iiL  13  and  14,  aa  g^ven  now  for 
aereral  yeai^  past  by  Mr.  Gliddon  and  other  leading 
Egyptologists;  wherein  wc  read  after  Job's  cxpreased 
wiah  to  have  died,  hia  further  exclamation  : — 

'  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  qaiet» 
'  I  should  have  slept :  then  had  I  been  at  rest 

'  With  kings  and  counsellora  of  the  earth,  whidi 

*  built  Pyramids  (desolate  places)  for  themselves;' 

The  manner  of  mention  here  contrasts  rather 
noticeably  with  another,  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Homtius  Bonar,  in  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  iiL  6. 
This  Prophet  wrote  his  inspired  Lamentations  in 
Egypt,  60  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  he  may 
have  seen  the  Pyramids,  and  included  the  Great  one 
amongst  those  '  signs  and  wondcis  set  in  the  land 
'  of  Egypt,  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  great  in  counael 

*  and  migbty  in  work  :*  and  which  signsand  wonders 
being  mode  to  last  there,  even  up  to  his^  Jeremiah's^ 
day/  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  of  a  material 
order.  But  that  day  waA  long  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Job;  probably  in  538  b.c^  when  Pyramid 
building  had  long  ceased  throughout  all  Egypt ; 
and  each  specimens  aa  still  existed,  were  separated 
ai  their  foundation  by  more  than  twenty  dynasties 

■  J«r«aiukl>  xxxii  18-30. 
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of  Mugs  from  that  late  period  of  the  new  empire 
in  %)'pt.  Wherefore  the  mention  of  them  by  tlio 
Prpphet  of  the  Lamentations  appears  pecuUariy 
appropriate  in  the  words, — 

'  He  hath  set  me  in  dark  phices  (or  Pyramids),  as 
'  they  that  bo  dead  of  aid.' 

While  Bome  of  Job's  descendants  ore  noreoTer 
often  looked  for  among  the  Sabcans  of  Arabia,  Mr. 
Palgrave  mentions,  in  his  volumes  of  recent  and 
instructive  travel  there,  that  old  Arab  writcf^ 
relate  of  the  Babeans,  'that  they  had  a  special 
'  TcDcration  for  the  two  great  PjTamids  of  Egypt, 
*  believed  by  them  to  be  sepulchres  of  Seth  and 
'  Idrccs ;  that  their  stated  prayers  recurred  seven 
'  times  0  day  (although  some  others  say  five, — a 
'  divcrgeoce  which  may  admit  of  cosy  explanation), 
'  and  that  during  their  devotions  they  turned  their 
'  &cea  to  the  nortli,' — the  direction  of  the  entrance 
of  those  Pyramids,  and  90°  distant  from 
ancient  western  opening  of  tombs,  or  the 
eastern  direction  of  praycra' 
But  with  the  further  and  more  autlioritativa 
Biblical  notice  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  the  para- 
ph quot«d  from  the  marginally  corrected  transla- 
tion by  John  Taylor, — describing  indeed  ostensibly 
the  tHvJno  crcatioD  of  the  earth,  though  under  the 

'  Umib  gr  Edri>  bcia(,  monvwtr,  «•<)  to  l>«  »  nuM  «m«(  th« 
Afsbiaaa  far  Eaock  i  tnditiaaall^,  iMnljr,  tbv  thtnl  with  Aitaoi  lod 
8aU  Ib  lk«  iSTCBtiaB  af  hUouoij,  and  |»flfariMly  ■■■■■Mill  «ilb 
IW  Hm^  i*M.  (Sm  JTiwarvtA,  «r  At  OamtMtaHoiu,  ff,T  aai  U,<4 
{■Krtli.;.tM!alwB4Mrafd  V]rw'aroLU.|ift  342,  M»,  SSS,  and  MS.) 
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figure,  m  he  conteadH,  of  the  meckaoical  foundaiion 
of  tlie  Great  Pyramid, — there  thd  description  con- 
tains Qothiug  Bcpulchral  in  its  allufdona;  bearing 
indeed  rather  on  metrology,  and  of  a  very  aignal 
and  unusual  kind,  as  thus  : — 

'  Where  WMt  thoa  [the  Lofd  aitswers  Job  ont  of  the  wUrt' 
*  wind],  where  yruA  tliou  when  1  laid  the  foondatiom  of  ibo 
'  OArtli  7  de«lture,  if  tbou  koowcst  (baet)  uDderfttaodiDg, 

*Who  bath  liud  the  meuures  thereof,  if  thoa  knanrest?  or 
'  who  h»Ui  ptrolclicd  Unj  line  upon  it  ? 

'  Whereupon  arc  the  aoekete  Uuroof  nacte  Is  rink  (tk«  foQadft- 
'  tJooB  thereof  fosteaed)?  or  who  laid  th«  oomer-stooe  Utervof, 

'  When  the  niorulng-etarB  sang  togother,  aod  aU  tbo  BOiMflr  j 
'  Qod  shouted  for  joy  7 '  ■ 

This  description,  if  applied  to  the  eartli.  that 
well-known  ball  of  dense  and  heavy  matter,  revolv- 
ing in  ita  endless  course  through  thin  ether  or  pttc- 
tical  vacuity,— is  not  only  not  exactly,  but  not  i& 
any  degree,  agreeable  to  the  teaching  of  modeni 
science ;  nor  indeed  to  another  account  of  the  earUi 
as  a  whole,  and  in  it«  position  in  space,  in  Job 
xxvl  7,  where  of  God  the  Creator  it  is  said  :— 

'  He  Btretcheth  out  tlio  nortJi  over  the  empty 
'  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing.' 

Hence  the  presumption  is  with  John  Taylor,  that 
in  chapter  xxxviii.  of  the  Book  of  Job,  we  have  the 
creatiou  of  the  earth  under  a  type  of  something 
else,  more  human,  more  uudcrstandaUu,  and  jnote 
practical ;  tliis  type  might  be,  indeed,  in  the  earlier 
{>art  of  the  descriptiuu,  the  building  of  ou  ordiiuiT 

'  Job  xixviii,  4-7. 
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boosfl^— but  Uk  amaeemim  istbum  efidted.  die  Iky- 
ing the  iiuiMiiif  Ihaeof ;  the stmdnngs  tine  npoa 
it,  aa  oc  its  slo^uig  sidea.  not  Tcrtical  walk;  and 
above  eTerjthing,  the  one  and  final  oonMr«(one,  ae 
eontradisduguifiied  bvnx  ihe  lowo-  ownta',  ur  foonda' 
taoD,  stones  at  tho  commencement  of  Cbe  buiklinj^ 
— these  eeun  to  au^le  oat  a  metrologic&l  Pyramid, 
of  aU  other  real  or  hypothetical  btttldinga  vbatover. 
*  The  eocketa  thereof  being  made  to  sink,'  ia  evi- 
dently a  most  pecnliar  phrase  ;  and  woold  probably 
never  have  been  fully  appreciated,  as  it  certainly 
waa  not  coiroctly  interpreted  in  the  authorised 
Bible, — but  for  the  perfecUy  iudepeudent  iliacovery 
by  BoDa]mrle'3  samnts  in  17^9,  to  the  utfoct  that 
the  Great  P^Tamid  had  at  Iva&t  two  auch  aockula^ 
U.,  at  ltd  nurth-eastem  and  north-westtirn  boao 
comortt,  Socketa  theae  ven,  neatly  cut  out,  or 
'  made  to  sink/  with  the  cliisel  iu  the  levelletl  itui^ 
face  of  tlie  living  rock  ;  and  the  fuuudutiunal  comer* 
atuucs  of  the  coaing,  at  these  lui^lcti,  were  placott 
Uicnjiu.  An  iiiiuiiubly  diacovury  wua  Uli^  aitil 
never  to  be  forgotten,  thougti  aorae  great  men  do 
forget  it;  for  at  once  those  two  socketa  (so  far  at 
least  aa  concerned  the  northern  side  of  tlio  Groat 
Pyinmid),  enabled  the  meaauroa  tJienxif,  aa  originally 
laid  out  in  primeval  times,  to  bo  recently  nicoverinl ; 
and  gave  thereby  the  holding  turn  both  to  the 
tbcor)-  of  tlie  Great  ryramid  aa  being  a  metrologiuol 
wouumcni,  and  to  the  prneiieu  uf  Iho  aomo,  in 
fthowiug  it   lu   be  a  good   ivfen-uce   fur  lnuicdiiip 
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measures  still ;  besides  illustrating  this  teree  Scxip* 
taie  phrase  of  '  the  Bockota  thereof  being  made  to 
'sink.' 

Hence,  aa  we  liavo  ventured  to  express  in  our 
Dedication,  the  feattiree  thus  discovered  at  the  Great 
Pyramid, — by  what  one  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
politically  opposed  historians  could  only  call,  yeais 
after,  *  a  singular  accompaniment  to  a  military  ex- 
'  pedition,'-vi2.,  a  corps  of  first-class  savants, — these 
features,  wo  say,  are  really  '  not  unalluded  to  In 
'  Holy  Writ; 

By  the  Scriptures  thus  asasted  and  made  plain  to 
our  comprehension,  we  ourselves  concluded  the  fur- 
ther existence  of  other  two  socket-holes,  making  up 
four  equidistant  sockets  for  the  four  lower  comer- 
stones  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  such 
sockets  were  found  last  year  by  the  firet  person  who 
excavated  intelligently  for  them,  aa  already  de- 
scribed in  vol  i  chap.  xviL 

So  much  then  for  the  four  lower  comcr-etones  at 
the  commencement,  and  completing  the  founda- 
tions, of  the  structure ;  and  after  them  comes  the 
6nal  teait  of  a  methodically  constructed  stone  Pyrn- 
mid  being  alluded  to,  in  another  still,  and  therefore 
a  fifth,  comcr-atone  being  mentioned.  Though  men- 
tioned as  being  placed,  not  anywhere  near  the 
bottom  or  beginning  of  the  Pyramid,  but  as  forming 
its  topmoet  comer  or  summit ;  ao  that  when  that 
top  comer-stone,  emphatically  the  corner-stone,  is 
hud, — the  building  is  thereby  finished,  its  symmetry 
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perf«ctod«  uid  in  oommemontioii  thereof.  *th(^  morn- 
'  ing-etars  sang  togetber,  aod  all  the  sons  of  God 

*  shouted  for  jay^.'  Or,  as  in  Zechariah  iv.  7,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  '  bringing  out  the  kead-Mone  of 
'  the  great  mountain,'  waa  greeted  with  shoutinga^ 

*  Grac^  graci^  onto  it' 

And  now  let  ns  ask  out  readers,  or  our  readers 
thoir  hearers,  how  a  series  of  men  living  in  tenl^  aa 
the  Shemites  of  the  period  socm  certainly  to  have 
done,  were  of  their  own  experiences  to  acquire  so 
mnch  technical  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  building 
a  stone  Pyramid ;  and  to  grow  in  such  righteous 
eathustasm  therein,  as  to  look  on  its  final  completion 
with  rejoicing  ideas  of  pure  and  high  religion,  unless 
icy  were  assisted  by  inspiration  ?  And  is  it  likely 
lat  acknowledged  propheta  of  religious  inspiration, 
would  liAvc  employed  again  and  again  the  features 
a  Pyramid  head-stone  (which  they  had  never 
^Wen)  as  a  symbol  of  the  Messiah  himself, — unless 
such  a  use  of  the  figure  should  hare  been  appiovod 
of  by  the  Author  of  all  inspiration  ? 

And  that  such  a  use  was  made  of  tlie  chief  or  top- 
mast corner-stone  of  a  stone-built  Pyramid,  by  both 
the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  and  the  Apostles  of  the  New 
Testament, — the  late  cxcellgut  John  Taylor  showed  ; 
>r  their  words,  said  he,  apply  to  nothing  else. 

Thus  Da-^id,  Psalm  cxriii.  22  and  23,  'The  stone 
t  which  the  builders  refused,  is  become  the  fiead^tone 
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*  of  the  cofner ;  this  ia  the  Lord's  doing,  nnd  it  is 

*  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

And  more  particularly  St.  Faol,  in  Epbcaiana  il 
20,  distiii^iBluDg  between  the  lower  comei>6tonc«, 
which  are  the  foundation, — and  the  upper  comer- 
atone,  which  is  the  summit,  bead,  and  finish,  and 
tlierefore  the  last,  the  noblest,  and  moet  cAscntiiil 
part  of  the  whole  structure  of  a  Pyramid^ — but  of  a 
Pyramid  alone,  of  all  buUdings  under  the  sua, 
writes  thus — 

'  Ye  are  fellow-citixonB  with  the  saints,  and  of  the 

*  household  of  Qod;  and  are  built  upon  ihsjoundor 

*  tion  of  tho  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
'  self  being  the  ditef  coj^er-stone,  in  wliom  ail  the 

*  building,  JUlyJmmed  together,  gxowotb  unto  an 
'  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.' 

The  same  stone,  before  its  visible  elevation  to  the 
chief  or  topmost  corner  of  the  Pyramid,  has  likewise 
been  recognised  as  '  the  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock 
*of  offence'*  to  all  disbelievers;  physically,  on 
account  of  its  inconvenient,  many-cornered  figure, 
always  lying  on  the  ground,  with  one  acute  angle 
stuck  up  in  the  air, — untonrard  among  the  other 
re^fuliu^hapod,  fiattish  building-blocks, — forming 
therefore  the  very  image,  according  to  John  Tay- 
lor, of  the  dangerous  stone,  '  on  whicli,  whosoever 

*  shall  Ml,  shall  be  broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it 

*  shall  fall'  (especially  if  it  be  from  the  top  of  the 
Great  Pyramid),  *  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.'* 

>   1  Pabw  ii  S.  1  kUtUiCir  iii.  44. 
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An  enrly  modueval  traveller,  M.  Belon,  reports 
havtog  been  ehoim,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
near  Jerusdem,  the  stone  to  which  onr  Lord  alluded 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  and  states  tliat  it  waa 
*  triangular.'  The  mere  general  circumstanco  of  a 
relic  being  &hown  in  any  JPalostinian  locality  ia 
usually  thought  now  to  bo  more  against^  than  for, 
the  probability  of  its  genuineness.  But  in  this  case, 
the  alleged  triangular  shape,  vhich  is  a  very  usual 
popular  method  of  describing  a  Pyramidal  figiu^  is 
a  curious  coincidence  at  the  least,  with  what  John 
Taylor  had  concluded  from  his  theory  of  a  Pyramid 
topmost  comcr-stonc  ;  and  may  have  some  connexion 
with  mementoes  of  Egj^lian  expcriencca  left  behind 
them  by  Pliilitioa  and  the  other  Cuacan  shepherds, 
jit  the  various  gpota  which  they  inhabited  for  a  time 
South  Judrea,  and  particularly  in  Hebron,  before 
proceeding  iorthcr  north. 

Should  the  Cave  of  Machpclab,  among  its  long- 
led  contents,  ever  reveal  to  Kuropcans  such  a 
lidal  stone  in  good  prest-rvatiou,— there  can  be 
doubt  that  scientific  examination  would  be  ablo 
distinguish,  with  extreme  accuracy  and  oonse- 
lent  certainty,  whether  it  oottld  have  once  formed 
hcad-fitoue  of  the  Great  Pyramid  or  not.  From 
the  earlicat  times  of  history,  that  head-stone  has 
bMn  removed ;  and  one  ia  greatly  inclined  to 
imagine  that  its  removal  may  not  have  been  alto- 
Hher  ao:ideutal,  but  tliat  it  will  be  rcdisco^'crcd 
day,  R  ulont  yet  unimpeachable  witness  of 
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events  wbich  took  place  four  thoosand  years  ago : 
and  may  have  still  to  subserve  a  part  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  this  is  only  a  fond  hope ; 
■nd  as  we  trust  that  proof  has  now  been  abundADtly 
adduced,  iUuBtratiTe  of  the  inspired  autbon  of  the 
Bible  both  having  been  familiar,  in  the  spirit,  with 
characteristic  features  of  the  foundation,  constnic- 
tLon,  and  finishing  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  having 
looked  on  it  with  the  utmost  allowable  religions 
respect, — making  use  of  its  similes  for  the  noblest 
religious  purposes  known  to  Christianity,  only ; — the 
argument  of  this  last  branch  of  our  present  subject, 
or  that  the  Fjnamid  building  in  ited^  and  quite 
independent  of  any  particular  agency  employed  in 
its  building,  is  owned  and  acknowledged  in  the 
Scriptures,  both  of  the  old  and  new  covenants, — 
may  be  considered,  like  every  other  section  in  tha 
chapter,  to  have  been  settled  in  the  affirmative. 
^VTierefore  the  next  step  should  be,  to  take  up  the 
whole  elements  of  the  casc>  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  end,  oU  these  ancient  facts  and  modem 
discoveries,  culminating  just  at  this  time,  may  (oo- 
bably  be  leading.  Yet  for  one  moment  more,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  chapter,  wc  must  re- 
quest our  kind  reader's  attention  to  the  bearing  on 
the  case  of  one  more  item  of  lay  learnings  partly 
astronomical,  but  unfortunately  not  altogether  so. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OV  80HB  P0TNT8  IN  PRIUBTAl.  ASTRONOHT. 


Who  invented  the  oldest  ConsteiiatioiuT 

In  preparing  the  gtar-maps  of  FlateB  tii,  thi., 
and  IX,  certain  figures  of  the  constellations  were 
introdaced,  to  assist  the  reader  in  idenUfying  the 
stare  concerned  in  the  problem  then  laid  before 
him.  Such  lx;ing  tiie  sole  purpose,  the  Ogtires  were 
those  ordinarily  received  in  the  present  day;  ex- 
cepting only,  that  Cane^  Venatici,  Lynx,  Camelo- 
pardaiig,  and  a  few  lemer  asterisnus  had  been 
omitted,  on  account  of  their  extremely  modem 
European  invention. 

The  other  figures,  however,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain,  although  generally  reputed  '  tho 
*  ancient  constellations/  are  not,  for  oompariaon  with 
Great  Pyramid  a.stronomy,  much  more  Batisfactory 
than  the  above  rejected  ones  ;  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent not  older  than  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  and  in 
their  present  form,  of  tho  Alexandrine  Greeks  only. 
Tlicy  were,  too,  even  at  that  date,  ao  evidently  per- 
verted in  scientific  ignorance  and  poetic  presumptioa 
irom  a  still  older  system,  and  one  of  more  scrioua  as 
well  as  solemn  import, — as  to  give  remarkable  iilus- 

vou  ni.  2  H 
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tration  to  that  maxim  of  Scaligcr,  '  Oraculorum  Mt 
'  mentiri,  et  falsa,  veris  (xffingere,'  Or,  as  the  labo- 
rious Brj'ant  feels  compolled  to  write,  after  oxtoosive 
investigations  into  the  auUquilitis  of  history  and 
geography,— 

'  Great  part  of  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
'  scaacd  of,  in  relation  to  ancient  timca,  baa  been 

*  transmitted  to  ub  through  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  ; 
'  for  which  wo  are  to  make  proper  acknowledgment 

*  But  when  we  consider  how  much  more  they  might 

*  hare  transmitted,  and  how  foul  and  turbid  the 

*  atreams  are  that  are  derived  to  us,  it  takce  off 

*  much  &om  the  obligation.' 

And  again  :  *  Sometimes  they  {the  Grociims  in 
'  transmitting  primeval  hiator)*)  only  txonalated  the 
'  namee  of  placea ;  wluL-h  was  something  tolcxable  : 
'  fox  thore  was  tben  a  chance  of  recurring  to  the 

*  primitive  language,  and  recovering  the  original ; 
'  as  the  meaning  would  lead  one  to  the  truth.  But 
'  they  were  too  vain  to  be  consistent  even  in  this ; 
'  and  what  ono  advanced  another  confounded ;  each 
'  thinking  that  he  kid  a  right  to  change  things,  and 

*  now-model  them  to  his  tastix  Attove  all  things 
'  they  strove  to  introduce  their  own  gods  and  heroes ; 
'  and  to  attribute  everything  to  their  performance, 
'  wheresoever  transacted.  Their  vanity  was  so  great 
'  in  this  respect,  and  their  prejudices  so  strong,  that 
'  it  led  them  into  a  tJiousand  cliildish  errors ;  but, 
'  when  they  wore  not  originally  mistaken,  they  wil- 
'  fully  deviated  ;   imposing  names  on  placea^  and 
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*  adding  legendary  atoriea,  which  they  must  know 

*  were  foreign  to  tho  countries  where  thoy  introduce 

*  them.  Hence  we  are  informed  that  one  brmich  of 
'  tbo  Kiie  was  denominated  from  a  eailor  of  Mene- 

*  htM,  and  ajiother  &om  Peleus  of  Thcssaly ;  that 
'  Perseus  gave  name  to  Persia ;  aud  that  the  Medcs 
'  received  their  name  &om  Modca  ;  and  what  hap- 

*  pcncd  on  the  occasion.     For  thoy  were  never  guilty 

*  of  ft  mistake,  but  they  framed  some  story  to  support 
'  iL'  Or,  as  n  more  recent  autlior  ptila  it,  a  tthodo 
more  phiI'iB)tp)ii«diy, — '  it  was  a  part  of  the  Greek 

*  character  to  frame  systems  on  insuflicicnt  know- 
'  ledge,  and  to  explain  IuIbc  systems  by  fiilsc  liypo- 

*  thesea'* 

ITnfortunatcly,  in  the  present  state  of  astronomy 
and   literature,  it  is  much  easier  to  find   proofu 
tlcmonstrativo  of  the  Greek  and  Grcck-Alexandrino: 
constellations  not  having  been  first  in  thu  Held,  than 
to  show  what  the  more  ancient  system  preciseJy 
waa     Witli  exceeding  truth  and  judgment,  there- 
fore, the  author  of  the  article  CouKtelhition  in  the 
Penny  CyclopcBtlia  writes :— '  It  is  sufficient  for  oir 
'  here  to  say,  that  it  is  certain  we  dcriTO  oureouatel 
'  lations  from  the  GreekA,  and  that  it  is  ne^y  as  cor 
'  tain  that  they  derived  tJiem  from  the  Eaat,  though 
'  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  altered  the  li^coda 
'  to  suit  their  own  mythology,  and  in  somo  instaoow 

*  even  the  fignres.  Their  firmament,  if  it  rnnfined 
J  itaelf  to  recording  the  vast  and  striking  events  of 

'  aattn  md  i»  %<aiii.  |l  IW.    B;  RwI«v4  A.  Pmtar,  KA. 
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*  tbetr  mythic  sjrstem,  as  in  Argo  or  Hercules, 

*  might  bear  an  external  presumption  of  originality, 

*  which  it  wants  altogether  while  bo  prominent  a 

*  oonstdktion  as  tho  Great  Bear  rcprcacnta  nothing 

*  but  tKe  unimportant  and  inelerant  stoiy  of 
'Callisto.' 

Even  if  we  begin  with  known  and  scientific  times 
not  very  distant  from  our  othti,  we  cannot  fed 
greatly  impressed  witb  either  the  dignity  in  spirit, 
or  worthiucss  of  the  objects,  of  modem  constellation- 
makers.  For  thus  writes  the  celebrated  Hevelius, 
whom  all  men  are  now  so  content  to  follow,  that 
they  have  placed  his  new  constellations  dde  by  side 
witb  those  which  have  descended  to  us  of  old : — 

l«f/ Because  Bootee  is  regarded  as  a  caller,  brawler, 

*  and  hunter,  who  pursnes  the  bear  in  bunting,  and 

*  raises  his  hand  and  arm  aa  if  in  the  act  of  slipping 

*  his  dogs,  I  could  not  find  a  more  suitable  place  for 
'  GanesVetuttici.  Oneofthem  I  have  called  j^sfen'on, 

*  because  the  name  is  very  pleasing  to  me,  and  is 
'  well  known  to  the  poets.  The  other  I  Iiave  called 
'  Chara,  becauso  most  likely  to  Bootes,  after  the 
'  manner  of  huntsmen,  a  female  do^  on  account  of 
'  its  greater  flectness  of  foot,  would  be  more  chant, 

*  or  favourite.'^ 

2d,  '  Of  certjun  nine  stars  I  have  formed  hetweoT 
'  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Greater  Lion,  a  less  or 
'junior  Lion,  and  the  reason  was  this : — I  wished 
'  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  astzologeis  as 

'  fnm  ibe  Prodromit  AatroMmi*. 
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*  little  aa  poasible ;  and  eecing  that  the  Bear  and  the 
'  LioD  are  usually  considered  the  moet  violent  and 
'  ferocious  of  uaimals,  I  put  iu  between  them  au 

*  animal  of  the  same  order,  that  the  stars  of  which 
'  it  ia  cODipoBed  might  retain  the  same  qualities.* 

Sd,  'The  Fox  and  Goose  {Vulpecula  et  Anser) 

*  constellation  was  made  on  tills  principle,  that  being 

*  composed  of  stars  between  the  Eagle  and  Lyre, 
'  both  of  tlieni  over  rapacious  and  voracious  auiioala^ 

*  it  (tJie  Fox  and  Gooae)  should  pursue  the  same 
ituto.    This  fox,  then,  has  stolen  a  goose,  which 

*  he  carries  in  his  mouth  at  a  run  to  Cerberus,  that 

*  three-headed,  infernal,  and  devouring  d<^.  by 
'  which  he  may  liavc  a  break&st  and  some  comfort, 
'  before  he  is  killed  by  Hercules,  already  raising  hia 
'  club  for  the  purpoac.     Thus  I  have  been  able  to 

*  locate  the  Fox  and  Gooee  in  this  position  us  appro- 
'  priately  to  the  fables  of  the  poets  as  conformably 
'  to  the  rules  of  the  astrologers.' 

The  Lyre,  though  we  all  know  it  to  be  a  perfectly 
innocent  musical  instrument,  is  here  spoken  of  as  a 
voracious  animal, — because  the  medieval  astrono* 
mcrs  mode  tlie  Lyre  a  heraldic  blazon  on  the  breast 
of  a  certfun  '  falling  eagle  ;'  but  the  cUa^cal  poem 
of  iVratus,  and  a  veiy  ancient  Ms.  in  the  Biitish 
Museum,  m-e  genendly  considered  to  decide  for  the 
claims  of  the  musical  iuetnuncnt,  pure  and  simple ; 
while  the  Cerberus  alluded  to  above  has  in  most 
moilcni  maps  been  replaced  by  a  mony-hcadcd  snake 
of  small  size. 
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According,  in  the  next  place,  to  a  rather 
authority,  or  lliomas  I  l*x)d  of  Trinity  CoUege, ' 
bridge,  in  a.d.  1590  aud  author  of  a  diBcouteo  on 
the  odeatial  globe,  tbc  following  is  an  cxplaaadou 
of  the  length  of  tail  possessed  hj  the  Great  Bear : — 

*SchoUir. — 1  marvel  why  {seeing  she  hath  the 

*  forme  of  a  beare)  her  taile  tshould  be  so  long. 

*  Miut<ii: — I  imagine  that  Jupiter,  fearing  to  come 

*  too  nigh  unto  her  teeth,  layde  bolde  on  her  tayle, 

*  and  thereby  drowe  her  up  into  the  heaven ;  so 
'  that  ahce  of  herself  being  very  weightie,  and  the 

*  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens  very  greats 
'  there  waa  much  Likolihood  that  her  taylc  must 
'  stretch.     Other  reason  know  1  none.'* 

If  Again  we  BC«k  the  earliest  transmitted  Greek 
legends  of  the  same  constellations, — we  are  told 
there,  much  of  the  amoxirs  of  Jupiter  with  the  frail 
Calliabo ;  of  her  metamorphosis  into  a  bear  by  Diana 
for  her  breach  of  chastity;  of  Jupiter  saving  her 
fronj  huntcre  by  transferring  her  to  the  skies ;  and 
of  her  tliun  component  stars  not  being  allowed,  in 
describing  their  circumpolar  revolutions^  to  dip 
below  the  horizon, — because  the  ocean  deities  re- 
fused to  let  their  pure  waters  be  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  the  concubine  of  Jupiter.' 

For  tlie  earth  was  at  the  time  considered  among 
the  Greeks  as  being  an  extensive  flat,  reaching  to 
the  very  heavens  on  the  horizon ;  while  the  oTnphalos 


*  AdminU  Rroyth'i  Cftntial  Ofctf.  roL  U.  p.  SlO. 
■  Sir  G.  Con)ew«a  Uwk'a  AndtKt  Atniteaff,  p.  M. 
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or  navel-Btoue,  muldiig  the  cdntro  of  such  cartb- 
flat,  was  prouilly  shown  ia  ihe  templo  of  Delphi; 
to  ]>rDTu  that  Greece  was  in  tho  ccotrc  of  the 
whole  world.' 

In  iact  all  prosecatiou  of  the  subject  of  the  coji- 
vt^lations  funoDgBt>  or  from,  tho  schoolmea  of  the 
preocDt  day,  up  to  uud  including  the  classic  autliora 
of  Altucaudiia,  Komc,  and  Qroecc, — cuds  only  iu 
shame  of  aoul,  vexation  of  npirit,  and  prejudice 
probably,  that  even  the  most  auclcut,  or  prc-Gre- 
clan,  coustellatious  never  had  any  uublo  meaning 
or  Bciontific  use.  jVnd  as  the  author  of  Ma^xarotii* 
Bays,  on  viewing  tho  procc^^diugs  of  one  veiy 
learned  mau  iji  this  country, — '  Tlierefore  it  is 
'  evident  that  chia  great  astronomor  had  not,  in  the 
'  course  of  his  studies,  met  with  any  account  of 
'  their  (the  older  conatcUations')  possiblo  agnifioa- 
'  tiou  which  appeared  to  him  worthy  of  uotlca* 

Ilenoo  a  different  track  altoguther  rcquirca  to  bo 
taken,  if  we  woiUd  arrive  at  an  acquaintance  witii 
the  primeval  wisdom  of  tho  earth  touching  the 
heavenly  coostcllatious.  And  while  tho  Great  Pyra- 
mid has  now  recently  proved  that,  quit«  agreeably 
with  much  of  ancient  troditiou,  such  knowledge 
did  once  exist,— tho  author  of  Mazxarvth  haa  for 
Bomo  years  past,  indicated  that  the  meet  probable 
xoad  to  it  would  be  found  In  tho  Hebrew  lajiguage. 


•  Sir  fl««Tg«  Carn^wnU  Ltvii'i  AiteifJil  AttroMomy,  p.  4. 

■  XtusarvJt  or  the  CiuuUltiBMu.     Uy  Mim  P.  BaUortM).     Loodoa, 
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*  For  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  antiqaity  alon^' — sayi 
that  moat  learned  linguistic  writer,  after  deep  re- 
eearcbca  into  the  most  ancient  fonns  of  Hebzew* 
Arabic,    and   other  Eastern   language^ — *  In   the 

*  Hebrew  antiqaity  only,  that  we  find  any  vestigo 
'  of  a  received,  connected,  and  rcspectablo  meaning 

*  being  attached  to  the  names  of  constellatioiia' 
And  as  on  illustration  that  such  an  improvement 
does  take  placu  there,  besides  there  being  in  that 
laogaogo  a  higher  antiqaity  to  rest  npon,  than 
amongst  any  of  the  clasacs,— the  same  authw  pro- 
ceeds to  dcAcribc  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  aa  borne  on 
the  standards  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, — and  with 
meanings  part-ly  rctruepccCivc  and  partly  prophetic 
attached  to  them,— in  their,  the  laraclitce',  moich 
under  Moses  through  tlw  wilderness ;  besidea  claim- 
ing the  same  signs  as  being  also  alluded  to  in  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  as  early  aa  1 700  ac,  or  fully  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Orceka  were  known  aa  a 
people. 

If  too,  we  deviate  at  all  from  thia  well-marked 
Hebrew  road,  and  tjy  another  very  different  lan- 
guage, though  equally  pre- Grecian,  such  as  the 
Egyptian, — we  lose  sight  of  the  early  constellations 
immediately.  For  even  that  eminent  Philo-Mizcaite, 
Barou  Bunsen,  has  been  constrained  to  record,  at 
p.  363  of  his  fourth  volume  of  Egypt's  Place  in 
Universal  History,  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were 
'  wholly  unknown  to  the  H^'ptiaas  till  the  leign 

*  of  Trajan.'    And  although  &!.  Arago  and  a  few 
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otbcr  academicians  ascd  to  bolievo  la  the  extreme 
ancientneaa  of  the  ztxliaca  at  Denderah,  Esneb,  aud 
elsewhere  on  the  Nile, — the  researches  of  all  modem 
hierologists  have  united  in  fixing  them  to  the  later 
part  of  the  Eomiin  period  only. 

A  claim,  however,  is  put  in  by  the  learned  M. 
Iduler,  for  the  zodiacal  figures,  aud  pcHiaj»  some 
extra-zodiacal  ones  also,  having  been  known  to  the 
'  Chaldeea,  at  a  very  early  2^)eriod ;'  and  we  may 
fortunately  pursue  this  important,  though  rather  too 
indefinite,  statement,  a  little  further,  by  referring  to 
Mr.  Proctor's  admirable  book  on  Saiurn  and  tU 
System,  publiahed  in  1865.  For  that  moat  original 
author,  dealing  with  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
astronomy,  fcehj  compelled  to  Look  through  tho 
Chaldees  of  subsequent  history, — when  their  oBtrt^ 
nomy  was  degraded  to  astrology,  and  they  them- 
selves  were  enslaved  to  do  the  will  of  jVsByriim 
dc-apots  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Eupliratcs, — and 
to  trace  tho  rise  of  their  old  cbaraeteristic  science, 
as  well  aa  their  own  best  daj'S,  to  earlier  times,  when 
their  Cuscon  forefathers  enjoyed  £rcedom  and  eclf- 
government,  in  a  laud  situated  somewhere  about  the 
fortieth  di^;rco  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

This  result,  agiun  alluded  to  in  his  'star-maps,* 
Mr.  Proctor  deduces  with  much  skill  fixim  calcula- 
tions, which  he  bases  on  features  taught  subse- 
quently in  both  the  Greek  and  Hindoo  astronomies  ; 
but  features  evidently  not  belonging  to  the  daUu  of 
those  systems,  or  even  to  those  couutriea  at  any 
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tuna  Thoea  couutriea  ware  in  fact  only  making 
xaot  and  latbcr  iguoraut  \i&&,  of  tlie  dLscovisncs 
of  an  earlier  age,  another  part  of  the  vrocid,  and  a 
diflurcut  race  of  men, — or  the  Chaldeans  y  at  Uiat 
period  of  Cfaaldee  history  too,  when  they  '  residod 
'  in  Armenia,  between  the  riTcts  Cyrus  and  Araxee, 
*  not  very  far  from  Mount  Ararat ;  and  at  a  date 
'  somewhere  botwetm  2200  and  1800  aa' 

Kow  these  dates  include  the  probable  time  of  the 
Cuaean  and  ChaldaMui  ehcphord  Philition,  of  Givat 
Pyramid  story,  immigTHtiug,  perhaps  returning, 
through  Palestine  to  that  same  Armenian  and 
Median  region  above  indicated  (chap.  viiL  p.  ij27), 
after  his  remarkable  sojourn  in  the  laud  of  Siriad, 
or  Kgj-pt.  And  after  his  eventful  occupation  ther^ 
in  sujKrin tending  the  construction  of  both  an  astro- 
nomicaUy  placed,  and  a  generally  scientific,  build- 
ing ;  in  which,  tocv  the  chief  mebrological  staindards 
commumoratcd,  were  the  same  as  thoao  possessed  in 
after  days  by  the  Hebrewi>, — a&  well  when  they  went 
down  into  Egypt  under  Jacob  (sec  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton on  Cubits),  as  when  they  came  up  therufrom 
under  Mososl 

Uonce,  even  from  the  metrology  alone,  there  ap- 
pears a  something  of  possession  in  common  between 
the  early  Chaldean  knowledge  on  one  side,  and  the 
Hebrew  on  the  otlier, — as  to  certain  useful  and 
accurate  practical  deductions  from  both  astronomical 
and  goographical  science  of  a  very  high  order. 

But  much  more  remarkably  still  doea  this  con- 
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out  is  the  Bstxcnonucal  part  of  tfao 
For  there,  the  Great  Pyramid 
,dace,  by  its  pocoliar  combiDatioD  of  &  polar  star, — 
oa  the  meridian  below  the  pole, — with  an 
opptmU  zodiacal  constellation  above  the  pole,  Tcrjr 
cmarkobly  single  out  for  worid-wide  notice  and 
timc-Iutig  attention,  the  several  asterisma  of  Scorpio, 
kquoriuB,  Pidcca,  and  the  Pleiades.  Not  only  ao  too, 
>at  it  assigns  them  to  exact  and  precise  dates ; 
whicli.  when  oombined  with  the  Biblical  lustory  for 
I  iMDe  ])eriod,  vi\'i£ce  and  renders  vocal  the  cbar>- 
riadc  expreasJonB  of  all  those  figures  (p.  49^). 
Here  then,  id  a  wonderful  agreement  in  mind 
between,  (l.)  the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  (2.)  the 
iDTcntiou  of  the  constellation.%  and  (3.)  certain 
grand  primeval  phenomena  recorded  in  Scripture, 
ic  agreement  too,  will  api>ear  yet  all  the  mors 
[striking,  when  wc  consider  that  there  ia  no  attempt 
made  to  oaaign  any  physical  effects  to  the  iitars  in 
these  or  uU  other  const  clJutioDs,  aud  no  endeavour 
I  to  explain,  in  any  manner,  the  imduction  of  the 
luge  ;  but  that  the  stars  were  taken  aa  they 
were,  and  as  they  ore  BtUl,  by  the  architect  of  the 
■reat  Pyramid,  and  «mply  on  obecrvitig  method 
iventcil,  by  which  they  were  made  to  fix  certain 
dates.  Similarly,  too,  the  stars  were  taken  as  they 
were,  by  the  inventor  of  the  conBtellatiouB,  whoever 
he  was  or  whenever  he  lived  ;  and  out  of  his  mttid 
(not  from  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  thcmltelvc^l'ur 
there  b  uotiung  of  the  kind  traceable  there),  certain 
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figures  were  invent«cl  and  attached  to  those  stars. 
And  there  those  figures  have  reniainixl  ever  since, 
with  a  pretcmaturai  fixity  ;  for,  with  very  littJc 
alteration  at  any  time, — either  of  character,  mode 
of  action,  or  name, — they  have  outlived  all  the  suc- 
cessive great  monarchies  of  the  earth. 

Hence  the  date  of  invention,  of  at  least  the  aboi 
specified  constellations,  cannot  be  less  than  that  of 
theboilding  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  2170  &.C.,  and 
may  not  improbably  be  more.  ^Vhether  the  learned 
author  of  Mazxaroth  is  justified,  &om  the  qoartcr  of 
language  and  old  tradition,  in  taking  them  up, 
through  the  survivore  of  the  Deluge,  to  a  very  much 
higher  epoch  still,  we  are  not  prepared  at  present  to 
^ve  any  opiuiou. 

But  having  already  laid  before  our  readers  both 
medieval  and  Grecian  ideas  of  certain  well-known 
asterisms,  it  may  be  only  right  to  exhibit  also  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  results  imagined  to  ha^'e 
beeu  arrived  at  by  the  writer  just  mentioned, — 
when  studying  the  same  celestial  phenomena  irtxa 
a  mainly  Hebrew  point  of  view.  We  conclude  this 
section,  therefore,  with  lUiss  RoUeatou's  last 
page^- 

*  In  the  time  of  Seth  and  Enoch  (the  supposed 

*  originators  of  the  ancient  constellations  under 

*  Divine  inspiration,  and  for  prophetic  purposes  of 
'  religious  comfort  to  all  mankind  after  the  fall),  the 

*  pole  was  among  the  stars  of  Ihaco,  the  emblem  of 
'  the  enemy  ;  the  constellation  of  the  Lesser-aheep- 
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to  tt.    Bk  vt  oBgnB  tap 

-otber  Han^  s  ^^U^  &v  «irtUf  faU  <tfa« 
'  bcUerii^  CIntk)  mfrii  fng  fatk  to  tka  cjbo- 
'  BDii^  &nith-  U{tfjuig  .ffia  -w^  t»  and  »  tbe 

*  object  of  tliar  faotL  tn  tibe  liSiMt  ialenaifica- 
'  tion  of  ddi  ciBUeB  of  Ae  Md  md  iiheep  goo^ 

*  forth,  tkeOnaUr/M  (aov  BiscaDod  Cfte  &mi< 
'  Bcw\  h  is  gtrikiii^y  iqMmiuted  Aat  their  cotOBO 

*  is  to  the  Grest  She^xrd  and  GiurdisD  of  the  flodcB 

*  typified  in  Arctnms,  He  vbo  oooncth  and  retameth. 

*  The  thne  stai%  liaogfatezs  of  the  flock,  seem  fol- 

>  SolM  bva  M  n^  1^  Iff  Md  M.  M  tk«  Gntt  Hd  Lmk 

aha*p.foUi,  MMMnrf  Ban  :— 

•  II  luH  l«M  iMtttk«d  by  Oriortil  mImIu^  tka  t^  Anb  artnkoatjr 
■akooadi  with  aSmom  to  attlo.  knt  vitLoat  eUvri^  tW  th* 
•i—iil.   Ih«  pMsHir  I  ■HMJMi  rf  tW  dMMl  itihm,  iIm*  aot  nM 

*  aoWRg  tt*  MWhlwu.     Onljr  oa«*,  if  aI  hI^  doM  •*«•  tta  ubm  oe««r 

'aMaag  Ik  bor  abaenn  Mine*  dt  mtmog  Man,  m  il  ia  mil  la  do  in 

*  CUiMt.  W«»  pvMf  RMdad  tkM  MtnaMny  dU  Mt  nriglMM  in 
'  Arabia UiM  wrw— twdi  vull  ■ttwd  it    Tfa*a4kl«withirbkb  tW 

*  iMOMiidaten  ol  Ibe  rtan  ■booiid.  an  tb«  bab  M>d  Uw  kid  o(  HMvi- 
•fiea,tb«  Baok  of  Um  ahapbOTd,  Um  Hwrifiod  run  uul  bull  a(  th« 

*ao<lia«,  wlicn  Uw  wcaten   MttatH  stiU  bclwU  ihemi   bill  bvldM 

*  tbeM  an  the  miptlflcvBt  mdIiIcbib  of  the  greater  ukI  toner  ilieep-foUa, 

*  with  tbrir  thMtk,  Idng  ohMnr*<d  by  (able  and  mbooiutrucfion  of  lb* 
I  by  whwb  th«j  were  arixin^)' <li>tui);nubed — ««a»  pomrtad 

Ptgrtha  Rraak*  and  Koaian*,  hut  •till  to  Iw  tracad  in  tha  rMiwdi  ol 

■  Orimtal  aatraoamj.     Meat  paopla  know  thi>  T«mitrli  abla  «OiMt«Ihll«a 

*  caOad  by  aoaia  the  Onab  Bear,  fajr  othen  the  I'laugh,  or  CharUa'a 

*  Wain,     la  nUenac*  to  tha  ttarty  boat,  the  Uouk  nf  Job  inmUiiiM 

■  A*h  : — "  Cuut  thou  pud*  Aah  and  bwr  oH»]>tin|t  T  "  wkvn  lb*  £n<- 

*  lab  has  "  Aretorua  and  bit  aona,"  aoenrdinK  tn  the  ronffaanlly  ii(i|iifr> 

*  feet  Cinek  tmulation  of  thii  inoet  ancient  and  diffleiilt  \Kt<Jk.     It  !■ 

*  wA,  b«wevar,  tm  wida  of  Ao  rtal  maauiig  in  ihU  |4aoa.  a*  Afrtnrai^ 

*  tboot^  nob  in  the  lama  eonat^IUUim,  appean  to  U«l  or  unvarti  tha 

*  Omn  atari,  whom  w«  ttill  llud  Uin  aama  BMat-nalth,  the  daitgbbra 
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*  lowing,  seeking  Him  ;  but  two,  repPGBenting  the 

*  bounilariea  of  the  fold,  point  above  to  the  Btar 

*  tjrjiifying  Him   in  the  cariier  dispensation,   tfte 

*  Lesser,  and  afl  it  were  further  removed yb/rf.  There 
'  Ho,  tlic  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  is  figured 

*  above,  gone  bcfoie ;  and  below  in  Arcturus,  as 

*  about  to  retom  in  greater  glorj.     The  foot  of  the 

*  other  figure,  the  mff^ring  Uif^ly  One^  is  on  the 
'  head  of  tiie  Dragon  below. 

*  Thcso  emUems  mado  part  of  the  ancient  astro- 

*  nomy,  but  the  guiding  star  was  not  the  Pole'Star 

*  then,  nor  will  it  always  be.    Still,  while  to  as  it 

*  seems  io  be  so,  it  is  well  to  connect  itwith  Him  to 

*  of  Alb,  Ui*  HMinUcd.    Tbo  AnW  atiQ  «>Q  tliia  coantcIUtm  Al> 

*  Kakli.  or  Ai»iai«h.  the  onleml  or  Mniimfcbd  bigeDter  m  abwp  \%  a 
'  foil).  Tha  andtnt  Jsvrith  wmBDMitatAn  m  ivAt,  txj  tbat  A>h  \»  tb« 
'•even  atan  in  the  Grmt  Be«r.     InUiotlireertfcii^  t*""''*— '  UwTail 

*  «  hero  «ne  find  Ui«  lutnn  nea»l-nai*Ii,  then  b  iha  Uimt,  a  gMfded 

■  or  encloaod  pbcft.  Anotba  naaw  »  Aliotfa,  tii«  ew*  or  •h»^oat.  imv 
'  vbioh  ia  tha  ttar  nlolinlvd  in  modem  aalroaomjr.  A]  Cor,  Uw  Imb. 

*  Among  other  dmrim  in  tliis  convtetlaUaa.  fil  AcoJa  aliu  ia  a  (did : 
'  Pb»«wl  M  a  wntchMi  <ir  guaHi-d  plaw ;  I>ullh^  lu  Hehnw,  a  riw 
'  bear,  ia  atitl  nritKn  on  our  glohra  ;  Irat  in  ArsJMOi  Dufaab  ia  eattliv 

*  amt  in  Uetn««r  Dabi-r  ia  a  fold,  either  a(  vhkli  nigbt  *asily  ba  life- 

*  taken  for  XhiXAA  hy  tha  Groekis  and  uadwntood  aa  a  boar. 

'  In  the  luma  of  the  aymph  Oalwta^  bj  Qredi  fable  aud  to  be 

■  changed  Into  the  oonatelUtian,  <we  find  tho  Ssmitifl  not.  wlticb  «a 
'  nwat  again  ia  Vaa  vc«t  aa  Caola  or  alwvp-fold.    Witli  tW  idea  of 

*  a  abeep4bU  ia  the  Diiiid.  it  needa  bat  to  look  at  tbcae  aaras  ra- 
'  BuuhaMfl  atan  to  pareaiva  how  wtU  ia  imagnl  then  tbo  lohl,  and 
'  tha  aheap  prooecding  from  tlia  comer  of  it.  aa  if  (oUwiag  Uia  brij[lit 
'  atar  Antartia,  alwa^  a«d  to  bo  tho  goardian  of  thane  atan^  whatever 

*  tbe^  might  b«  c&Utid.  Arctarna  meaiM^  Ha  eomfth  tha  giurcUaii 
'orkaaper. 

'  Aa  in  tTna  Uajor,  lO  in  Una  M!oor.  the  Samitio  aanao  abow 
'  thki  hare  alao  wera  art  forth  the  fold  and  the  Sock,  io  Seriptnta 
'  metaphor  the  Ohorch  ;  and  ita  chief  atar  Al  fladt,  tho  kid  or  Unb 

*  of  aaoriSce  t  called  alao  Arcaa,  the  aun  ol  tba  Snprama  I>«i^.* 
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'  whom  the  lioarta  of  His  people  torn  aa  the  needle 

*  to  the  Pole. 
'  These  leading  or  guiding  atare,  Arcturna  in 

*  Bootes,  and  Kochab  or  Cynoaura  in  the,  Lesser 
■  ^ep-foH,  have  both  symbolized  the  Great  Shcp- 
'  herd  of  the  sheep, — Him  whom  they  follow  in  life, 

*  and  txQst  in»  to  attain  to  ifis  side  in  departing  to 
'  Im  with  Him,  which  is  fas  better.' 

proposed  Reforms  among  the  Consteilations. 

Modern  astronomerB  have  little  true  love  for  the 
oonatellationB,  as  usually  accepted  and  faed  by 
modem  public  opinion  ;  for  they  are  of  no  acknow- 
i  ledged  nac  to  th^m  when  actually  observing,  and 
have  even  become  rather  ridiculous  in  their  eyes. 
There  wn«  a  well  organized  and  rather  sweeping  at- 
tempt a  few  years  ago,  headed  by  the  first  nstrano- 
jner  of  tJie  age,  to  reform  those  etrango  figures — at 
least  for  tho  southern  hemisphere,— altogether.  The 
crutciy  at  the  Astronomical  Society  was  very  lond  ; 
'  for,'  had  said  their  intellectual  leader,  Sir  John 
Hcrechcl,  in  his  Outlines  of  AstTonomy,  '  the  con- 
'  stellationa  seem  to  have  been  abnost  puq^oaely 

*  named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion 
'  and  inconvenience  as  posetblc.   Innumerable  anakcfl 

*  twine  through  long  and  contorts:!  areas  of  tlio 
'  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow  them  ;  bears, 
'  lions,  and  fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and 
'  southern,  confose  all  nomenclature,'  etc  etc. 

Thcac  were  among  the  points,  the  rcfonu  of  ^irtiioli 
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va£  to  be  ftttendcd  to  in  future ;  and  the  impmve<l 
arraogemeut  was  therefore  to  h&ve  oonaisted,  in 
dividing  and  subdividing  the  surface  of  the  heavena 
by  lines,  defined  for  the  most  part  by  circles  of 
right-ascension  and  declination ;  names  being  given 
to  such  areas  or  sectional  spaces,  and  also  to  tho 
principal  stare  therein,  culled  from  the  neutral  litei^ 
ary  ground  of  classical  autiquity  and  mythology  ; 
ou  some  well  considered  general  system  too,  so  that 
the  name  of  a  star,  or  its  section,  should  always  givc_ 
some  idea  of  its  place  in  the  sky. 

Had  this  attempt  been  succcssfol, — it  would  have 
been  a  triumph  to  the  furtive  Greeks  and  their 
heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  who  would  have  been 
thereby  re-established  with  new  force  on  the  minds 
of  all  educated  men.  And  it  would  have  been  creat- 
ing  greater  difficulties  than  ever  in  the  way  of  re- 
covering the  truly  ancient  constellationsy  or  what 
came  down  to  the  Greeks  £t)m  the  purer  light  of 
primeval  times ;  and  which  they,  before  passing  on 
for  the  use  of  posterity,  sophisticated,  metamor- 
phosed, and  mythologized,  for  their  own  and  their 
false  gods'  glory.  Wo  arc  rather  glad,  therefore, 
that  modem  astronomy  was  not  allowed  to  assist  at 
80  untoward  nn  improvement ;  though  we  most 
acknowledge  that  the  argimients  on  which  the  at- 
tempted reform  finally  foundered,  were  not  the  right 
ones ;  and  are  vciy  little  satisfying  still,  to  the  soul 
of  tho  astronomer  pursuing  his  science  for  itself 
alone.     It  woa  said,  for  instance,  '  no  modon  im- 
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'  provcr  must  presumo  to  (liftfenrb  an  ancient  dia- 

*  covorer,  therefore  the  modem  tistronomex  muBt 
'  not  remove  the  long-established  Greek  namea  of 

*  both  stars  and  constellations.*  But  as  wo  have  just 
acen,  the  Greeks  were  not  the  original  discoveien^ 
earliest  obserrers,  or  first  namors  of  the  stare  and 
groups  of  stars  ;  and  for  ua  to  be  keeping  up  their 
nomenchiture,  is  only  confirming  the  success  of 
their  unjust  appropriation  of  the  works  of  their 
predeceaaors ;  and  approving  their  anticipatory 
£cacturo  also  of  our  wcU-considcr&d  rules  and 
principles  of  just  procedure. 

Again  it  was  said,  and  said  triumphantly,  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  rcformatioD,  '  that  tho 

*  existing  system  of  coustcllationa  maintaina  the  cor- 
'  reepondence  between  the  old  nstronomy  and  tho 

*  new  ;  while,  moreover,  the  ancicnta  having  looked 
'  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  certain  constellations, 

*  for  their  tinies  of  ploughing,  sowit]g,  sailing,  and 

*  ailing,  a  general  knowledge  of  tlio  scheme  is  nccoa- 

*  sary  for  understanding  their  poota,  historians,  phy- 
'aicians.  and  writera  tie  Re  Rusticd.'  But  thia 
apology  evidently  fails,  in  tho  fiist  placc^  by,  as 
before,  not  going  far  enough  back  on  the  stream  of 
time  to  reach  tho  real  ancicnta  :  for  Greek  authors 

tlic  eiu'Uoat  ones  alluded  tn  in  thia  extract : 

id  iu  the  scconil   place,   by  indicating   tliat  the 

nethotl  of  observing  the  constellations  then  in  vogott 

amongst  the  Greeka,  was  ho  weak  in  execution  and 

cmucous  in  principle,  that  no  working  oatnmomor 
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of  the  present  day  would  caro  to  incoiiTcmcncc  faim- 
eelf  vary  much  in  his  daily  practice,  for  tJie  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  glorioua  memor}"  of  such  verj-  poor 
ancients  as  those,  in  the  matter  of  practical  astro-^ 
nomy. 

With  whom,  rests  the  right  to  name,  or  re-name, 

Bftpccially  too  will  this  be  the  feeling  among 
workers  of  the  present  day,  when  they  discover  that 
the  much  earlier  races  of  men  who  really  invented 
tliOBC  constellations  which  the  Greeks  afterwards 
approprlited,  had  far  more  accnrate  idcaa  and  mora 
successful  methods  of  making  aatronomical  observa- 
tions ;  for  they  observed  stars,  not  at  their  risin(fs 
and  settings,  bat  at  their  ■meridian  traumts.  So 
that  in  times  far  before  those  of  the  Greeks, — ^the 
mere  existonce  of  this  method  at  once  indicates,  that 
tliere  were  then  a  more  exact  astronomy,  better 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  truer  undemtanding  of 
mecliauia*  actually  in  practice,  than  that  ingenioua 
people  of  Helios  in  after  times  cror  possessed  n 
notion  of;  in  fact,  an  astronomy  as  much  superior 
to  the  early  Greek,  as  tho  primitive  religion  of  man- 
kind (whencesoever  thitt  might  have  been  derived)' 
waspurerthantheGrecianmj-thol(^.  Wecanindecd 
hardly  paint  in  words  suflicieiitly  powcrftU  tho  not 
decline  merely,  but  the  jiositive  catastrophe,  which 
bcfcU  the  practice  of  astronomy  when,  from  the  hands 
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of  those  who  directed  ihc  building  of  the  Great 
Pymmifl, — in  part  to  commemorate  the  then 
polar  star,  cquatt^ruii  star,  and  cijuinoctial  point 
being  all  on  tlie  meridian  together  (see  Plntc 
WVL) — it  passed  on  to  Phcenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Groek%  to  be  by  them  employed  not  only  on 
less  well  selected  stars  for  chronolngifjil  purposes  ; 
but,  on  nsings  and  settings,  in  place  of  meridian 
pasKtgo3l 

This  method  of  meridian  observation,  which  00 
tugnally  marked  the  pre-Grecian  satronomy  of  the- 
Great  Pyraroi<l,  and  generally  of  the  Pleiades  year, 
— is  a  main  feature  likewise  of  modem  astronomy  ; 
even  as  we  lujpo  the  worship  of  the  true  Goil,  the 
God  of  the  earliest  patriarchs  of  old,  is  by  the  grace 
of  God,  tliG  inbcrit^ince  renewed  of  the  present  age. 
So  that  in  socking,  on  tho  score  of  astronomy,  to 
produce  an  acquaintance  bctn'cen  the  earliest  and 
latest  times  of  man  upon  earth,  we  find  a  remark- 
able reaemblanee  between  these  two  chronological 
extremes  ;  for  on  each  occasion,  the  true  religion  is 
fteeompanied  by  right  and  leamod  principles  in  tho 
grandest  of  all  the  sciences.  In  the  last  instance 
indeed,  tlic  admirable  meridian  observation-method 
was  arrived  at  by  the  bIow  development  of  human 
learning,  graduidly  working  its  way  through  many 
UiouBand  years  of  toil,  towards  the  light ;  but  in 
tiw  former,  at  least  in  the  case  of  its  cliief  practical 
manifcstJiUoD,  *x  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  it  waa 
ajccompouied  by  proofn  IjoUi  scientiAc  and  religious 
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of  having'  been  given  at  once,  and  suddenly,  to 
choecn  men  by  Divine  inspiration. 

This  similarity  in  practical  religion  and  observing 
iDBtbods  in  astrouomy,  of  either  end  of  man's  careor* 
or  rather  of  his  earlier,  with  the  present  age, — 
for  when  the  end  is  to  come  we  know  not^ — and  the 
total  contraat  of  both  of  tlicm  to  all  that  lias  boen 
prevailing  among  nations  and  people  in  the  interval, 
— ia  strangely  illustrated  in  the  polar  stars  of  the 
sky.  We  have  now  for  the  northern  hemisphere, 
a  good  pole-etar,  a  Urase  Minoris,  and  the  accuracy 
of  modem  meridional  astronomy  is  greatly  promoted 
thereby  ;  five  thousand  yeais  ago,  too,  mora  or  leaa^ 
there  was  another  good  pole-«tar,  viz.,  a  Braconls, 
respectable  in  brightness,  and  inimitable  for  proxi- 
mi^  to  the  pole  ;  but  in  all  the  uitcrvenin^  period 
there  baa  boen  nothing  to  compare  with  cither  ;  tm 
may  be  instantly  perceived  on  rcfcrcnoe  to  our  star- 
map,  Plate  vn. 

We  do  not  ccrtfunly  protend  to  know  any  tmiB- 
cient  reason  why  true  astrouomy  should  fioorisli 
only  when  the  northern  hcavcnB  show  a  good  pole- 
star, — ^but  it  has  apparently,  somehow  or  other,  boon 
BO  as  yet ;  and  thougii  much  ia  still  talked  in  litera- 
ture about  Gi-eck  and  Phcenician  pole-stars,  as  used 
in  navigation,  they  were  from  six  to  twelve  degrees 
from  the  pole,  and  therefore  mightily  iacxaet  if 
looked  on  as  rotation-point  references.  Ncitlicr  can 
we  give  the  mariners  of  those  nations  all  credit  for 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  what  nature  placed 
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at  their  diapoaal  in  that  age  of  tho  world  ;  for  if,  as 
Chevalier  Bimsen  states,'  the  Phceniciana  employed 
/3  Ursni  MiQoris,  under  the  name  of  Astorte,  Haa, 
and  Hastoretli,  queen  of  the  Zidonians,  for  their 
polar  star,  as  early  as  2000,  or  oven  2200  B.a, — 
making  as  mnch  use  of  it,  and  regarding  it  aa  holy  to 
thcra,  as  the  £^^tians  did  of  Siiius  to  themselves  for 
their  ends  and  tlicir  purposes, — wc  con  only  say  that 
tlic  Pba-niciiiDs  did  uut  take  the  best  star,  seeing  tliut 
a  Draconis  wes  then  at  only  half  the  distance  &om 
the  pole  Uiat  >9  Una;  Miuoris  was ;  and  this  last 
star,  never  CYcn  in  subsequent  years  came  within 
some  six  degrees  and  a  half  of  the  rotation  point  of 
the  heavens. 

Chevalier  Bunscn  indeed  contends  in  favour  of 
the  Vhcciiiciau  preference,  that  a  Draconis  could  not 
compare  against  ff  Ursie  Miuoiis  in  tho  matter 
of  brightness ;  for  according  to  him,  the  latter 
star  was  of  the  first  magnitude,  *  the  brilliant  one 
of  the  Jirst  magnitude,  Beta  of  tho  TJttlo  IJear,' 
be  writoa  (vol  iv.  p.  350)  ;  and  again,  '  this  same 
'  brilliant  star  ff.'  But  we  are  quite  unaware  of  his 
having  tho  amallcst  authority  for  asserting  that 
tliat  star  was  ever  above  its  present  size,  or  of  tho 
third  magnitude  only ;  and  as  a  Uttlu  further 
on,  he  makes  the  star  belong  to  the  Great  Bear, 
wo  fear  that  this  part  of  his  text,  whether  by 
printers  ctror  or  otherwise,  is  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

■  Sgj/jilU  riatt  u  U»i*w*^  llutorif,  vol  if.  p.  353. 
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7%c  Coii^Uatioas  cu  means  for  perpetuatitiff 
Ideas. 

But  ff^hile  we  arc  tbas  showing  the  aunilar  stcUai 
facilities  for  exact  uetronomy,  which  the  hcttveoB  of 
five  thousoud  yeais  ago^  and  these  alone  in  all  time 
past,  woru  offering  in  their  day, — to  wliat  thoy  are 
again  aifordiug  now  ;  and  the  siinilar  ideas  which 
then  prevailed  amongst  men  as  to  the  beat  method 
of  making  astronomical  observations,  for  cither  the 
absolute  fixation  of  place,  or  atu^uratc  dctcrminuttOQ 
of  time, — with  what  are  newly  approved  of  in  the 
world  at  present; — we  aro  involuntarily  affunling 
groimds  for  an  argument,  aud  one  of  no  mean 
importance,  for  the  continued  uae  of  consteliatiou 
nirangcmcnts  of  some  kind. 

The  modem  astronomer  in  a  meridian  observatory, 
working  on  &om  year  to  year,  finds  the  rig^t 
McensioQ  and  declination  of  a  star,  spite  of  tb« 
small  oltcmtions  by  prcccsaion  in  such  shOrt  Icngthji 
of  time,  to  be  abundantly  sufficient,  and  even  very 
convenient,  both  for  distinguishing  the  star  as  by  a 
name,  and  for  directing  a  telescope  to  its  place  in  the 
faeavena.  But  when  the  most  important  question  for 
solution,  hoth  by  that  observer  and  oU  aetiuuomet^ 
comes  to  be,  the  connexion  of  the  present  astronomy 
with  that  of  four  thousand  years  ago^ — tlicn,  right 
ascension  and  declination  will  neither  serve  the  pnr- 
posea  of  a  name,  nor  the  usos  of  a  ready  finder  ;  for 
truly  we  may  say,  a  Draconis  we  know,  aud  the 
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u  tiie  most  vp- 
prorimnte  naked-eye  tJaervstioQ ;  for  tbeae  pUoes 
nqwetiTely,  ng^  ifieenaioo  14  h.  Ool  4€%, 
-with  dectinaikm  6&'  O*  S3*,  and  li^t  aaoeonoQ 
3b.  39IIL  31b.,  with  decHnatiao  33*  iX'  17* ;  yet 
ure  die  farmer  rexy  diveise  nuiubcrs  tbe  places 
after  all  of  the  Belf-aame  stars  aboat  four  thoufiand 
years  ago  1 

AlUiough  tiiese  vast  variatioDS  of  numerical  posi- 
tioas  would  be  lessened  by  adopting  ecliptic  latittido 
and  longitude  in  place  of  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation,—the  movemente  of  tlic  piano  of  the  ecliptic, 
in  periods  so  enormous  as  four  tliousand  yoati^ 
would  prevent  sucli  variations  disappearing  alto* 
getfaer,  besides  introdacing  many  other  incon- 
vcnienoea ;  but  the  '  Pleiades  in  the  shoulder  of  tho 
*  Bidl/  remain  in  that  situation  age  after  ago^ 
without  any  sensible  change.  Hence,  if  any  one 
iltad  wished  to  preserve  the  Siune  names  of  the  sUirs, 
and  hand  down  the  same  ideas  uncluingod  on  curtain 
subjects  from  primitive  man  to  the  most  distant 
posterity, — he  could  not  have  selected  amongst  idl 
objects  in  nature,  niiythtng  &>  appropriate  and  so 
pennani?nt  as  the  constdlaliou  figtuvs  of  tho  ttArs. 

As  wc  have  these  figures  now,  puerile  and 
nbdurd  though  many  of  them,  after  rcpeatfd  altera- 
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tion,  may  have  become, — they  have  lasted  some 
two  thousand  five  hundred  ycaia  or  more  ;  uud  have 
been  employed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  men.  But  in  proportion  as  we  are  enabled,  and 
the  Great  Pyramid  ha^  now  enabled  us  with  ecvcnd 
of  the  coniitellatioDa,  to  rise  above  those  advendtioas 
occoinpanimcnta  which  mediiSTal  nations  introduced, 
— BO  do  we  find  the  original  figures  bring  as  at  onco 
into  mental  companionship  witli  thoae  who  lived 
five  thousand  years  ago,  and  even  with  some  who 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Divine  inspiration. 

*  From  the  names  and  emblems  of  ancient 
astronomy,'  says  the  author  of  Mazzaroth,  referring 
to  the  meanings  of  the  words  deecribing  the  constel- 
lations in  a  primitive  language,  and  coafinued  now 
very  remarkably,  in  some  cases  (see  p.  493),  by  the 
Groat  Pyramid, — '  wo  may  learn  the  all-important 

*  fact,  that  God  has  spoken  ;  that  He  gave  to  the 

*  earliest  of  mankind  a  revelation,  equally  important 

*  to  the  latest ;  a  revelation  even  of  those  truths, 

*  afterwards  written  for  tlie  admonition  of  those  on 
'  whom  tho  ends  of  the  world  should  come.' 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Arnold  re- 
marked, '  that  modem  history  is  not  only  a  step  in 

*  advance  of  ancient  histoiy,  but  the  last  step,  and 

*  appears  to  bear  marks  oi  fulness  of  time,  as  if  there 
'  would  be  no  future  history  beyond  it,* — then  every 
symptom  of  the  extieme  beginning  being  brou^t 
by  a  higher  power  to  be  compared  with  the  latter 
end,  and  the  iutei*vening  clouds  and  mystifications 
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of  heathen  nations  passing  away  as  a  tale  that  is 
told,  becomes  of  most  intense  intraest 

But  it  is  time  now,  that  we  should  leave  this 
angle  question  of  the  ancient  constellations,  their 
origin,  character,  and  meaning, — ^for  a  broader  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  contents  of  that  most 
authentic  booh  of  primeval  science,  which  the  Great 
Fyramid  proves  itself  more  or  less  in  essence  to  ba 


CHAPTER  X. 

INTENTIONS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID'S 
MANIFESTATION. 

If,  in  the  course  of  volumes  L  and  iL  of  this  vor^ 
we  have  now  succeeded  in  showing,  that  both  the 
grandeur  and  stability  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  as 
well  as  the  minute  perfection  of  its  parts,  are  a 
marrel  to  all  practical  working  men ;  and  if  we 
have  also  been  enabled  to  prove  in  Divisions  L  and 
II.,  and  the  earlier  chapters  of  Division  in.  in  the 
present  volume,  that  the  original  metrological  and 
chronological  plans, — ^in  memorializing  which  after  a 
permanent  manner  all  that  unrivalled  amount  and 
unequalled  skill  of  workmanship  were  spent ; — that 
those  original  plans,  we  say,  must  have  been  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  geography,  and 
physics,  so  vastly  beyond  the  powers  of  unaided  man 
in  the  day  when  the  Pyramid  was  built,  or  indeed 
within  several  thousand  years  therefrom, — that  scien- 
tifically there  ia  no  resource  for  us,  but  to  allow  that 
the  planners  of  the  building  must  have  been  assisted 
by  Divine  inspiration ;  and  if  we  have-  also  been 
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uUu  to  set  foitli  in  di^iter  viiL  of  Dirision  ui^  that 
Uiere  an  both  good  hiatoriwal,  and  stmsvX  rcligioos 
reasons  lor  beliertng  in  such  Divine  icspiratioii 
having  actnally  been  afforded,  or  nithor  perhaps* 
that  Divine  oominands  were  given  for  the  vork, — 
then  we  are  anivod  at  the  threshold  of  a  more 
dlificalt  question  still ; — viz,  why  a  divinely  origi- 
nated ^stem  of  weiglU»  and  meaearBB^  should  have 
heen  oonstracted  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  to 
be  made  known  to  man  only  at  the  picecut  latter 
day  ?  Or,  as  ocfaers  choose  to  ejqjiess  it, — *  if  the 
'  Pyiaxaid  ftyiteni  be  really  all  that  has  been  repre- 
*  aented,  why  was  it  locked  up  for  so  many  ages, 
'  instead  of  buing  published  as  speedily  as  possible^ 
'  to  confer  its  chuioe  adrantagea  on  men  of  ail 
'  times  r 

This  form  of  the  qnestaoD  tcar^  we  fear,  beyond 
its  legitimate  ground ;  for,  on  the  principles  ap- 
parently taken  for  granted,  men  might  eqtudly  well 
inquire,  why  sundry  events  appointed  to  special 
times  in  the  Biblical  tiistury  of  the  human  race, — 
were  not  carried  out  eariier;  especially  when  St 
Paul  tells  us,  that  they  had  been  prepared  iivm  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  But  such  principlea  being 
evidently  erroneous,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, — all 
inquiries  based  on  them  would  prove  to  be  in  raio. 
Our  time  will  therefore  at  present  be  more  safely*  as 
well  OS  mnre  profitably*  occupied  in  inveetigaling, — 
not  why  the  Great  Pyramid  metrological  system  was 
not  published  soouur,— but  in  iisceitaiuing  what  are 
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the  aeeompant/itu/  features  observable  in  tbc  world 
in  our  own  times,  when  the  publication  ia  &t  kat 
iippiircntly  taking  place ;  and  in  endeavouring  to 
appriihend  what  wants  of  humanity  may  thereby  be 
supplied,  whnt  purpose  Bcrvod,  or  what  good  pny- 
mottid.  Tliere  are,  too,  several  proposed  Bolutioiw 
of  tiiis  part  of  the  case,  iilrcody  iti  the  field,  and 
highly  deserving  of  atteDtioQ. 

Solution  I  t 

The  first  of  these  proposed  solutions  says — If  the 
Great  P}Tnmid  ia — througliout  every  part  of  ita 
building— a  monument  devoted  to  memorializo  a 
system  of  weiglits  and  measures,  it  must  Iiave  been 
intended  to  be  used  as  snch ;  and  if  the  8tan<Urds 
of  Its  system  ore  based  on  grand  eartb-features  com- 
mon to  all  nations  alike,  giving  to  no  one  people  aa 
advantage  over  another, — the  system  must,  by  the 
lo^c  of  facts,  have  been  intended  to  be  a  universal 
one,  and  to  be  employed  by  all  nations. 

This  univereality  is  further  contended  for  by  the 
eomc  party,  on  account  of  the  gc^^aphical  position 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt ;  which  land, 
*  situated  between  Africa  and  Aida,  ajid  in  easy 
'  communication  with  Europe,'  was  long  ago  de- 
scribed '  as  the  centre  of  the  ancient  civilijied  world  :* 
and  has  been  more  recently  computed  by  modem 
science,  to  be  the  eifective  surface-centre  of  all  the 
ixdiabitcd  regions  of  the  globe  taken  together,  and 
treated  according  to  tbc  number  nud  imjwrtauec  of 
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tlieir  popalationa.  Wlicrefore,  if  the  special  question 
in  then  putt  ofi  to  why  so  admirable  and  universal 
a  syBtem  is  only  jiist  now  producwl, — an  answer 
ocnnes  to  the  effect — ^that  mankind  was  not  pi-cpAred 
for  general  peace  and  universal  brotherhood  sooner ; 
and  under  theao  social  circumstances  alone,  can  one 
Byatem  of  weights  and  mcaaures  ever  be  expected  to 
obtain  all  the  wide  world  over.  Steain-navigation» 
railway-travelling,  the  electric  telegraph,  universal 
expositions,  and  iiitematioDal  commerce,  are  now 
progreasing  at  such  accelerated  pace,  it  is  contended, 
that  one  weight  and  one  measure  will  soon  be  Te< 
quirod  for  the  merchant  princes  trafficking  over  a 
whole  world  ;  and  here,  ja8t  at  this  very  point  of 
time,  the  Great  Pyramid, — situated  precisely  at 
the  croemng  of  all  the  many  roads  employed  by 
modem  commerce,  in  passing  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  the  North  and  tbe  South,— has  diecloeed 
its  system — the  most  universal  in  its  airangemente 
and  the  m(«t  scientifically  founded  in  its  etandarda 
of  any  tliat  has  yet  appeared  j  leaving  even  the 
metrical  system  of  tlio  French  savaiUs  a  long  way 
behind  it  What,  then,  con  the  Great  Pyramid 
system  be  disclosed  for,  it  is  argued,  at  this  juncture, 
bat  to  supply  the  new  wants  of  humanity,  and 
herald  in  some  of  the  accompaniments  of  tlie  pro* 
misctl  millennial  peace  and  good-will  to  all  men  ? 

In  answer  to  this  statement,  it  must  t)e  cnrifca^ed, 
we  imagine,  that  if  thcro  is  ever  to  be  ono  weight 
and  one  measure  for  all  nations,  the  Pynuuid  system 
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WQOld  ha  the  fiurpst  and  beat ;  and  ia  in  bo 
worthy  the  earncftt  attention  of  all  good  men  wIkT 
look  towards  the  future,  and  desire  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  whole  hnman  race.  But  we  are  not 
Btirc  that  the  occasion  for  such  a  system  as  |mlnted 
in  the  lost  paragraph,  is  likely  to  occur  for  an 
indefinite  leugtli  of  time  yet.  Sager  pereoua 
ouraelvea  have  doubted  long  since,  whether 
growth  of  mere  material  prosperity  and  inci 
means  for  driving  the  wheels  of  commerce  & 
than  ever,  ore  of  tliemselves  doing  much  for 
peace  and  good-will  to  aU  men.  Wealth  is  accumn- 
lating  in  special  localities  and  for  the  few,  mocli  more^ 
rapidly  than  of  old, — but  the  poor  remain  as  misci 
able  us  before.  A  commercial  treaty  with  a  new 
weak  people,  is  soon  followed  up  by  an  armament. 
Insurrectiotusta  carrying  fire  and  sword  with  them  in 
one  country,  are  contributed  openly  by  the  citizens 
of  another  pretending  to  be  at  peace  with  it  ;  and 
in  the  very  centre  of  Europe  and  learning  wars  arQ_ 
plunged  into,  neutral  nations  invaded,  nnn-cor 
batant  peasants  maltreated,  and  hecatombs  of  fight- 
ing men  are  slaughtered  with  far  greater  speed  than 
in  any  oiiriicr  epochs  of  the  world,  and  apparently 
with  less  compunction  on  the  consciences  of  the^ 
■'!lAug)it<»t;r8»  regal  and  subject  alike.  So 
whether  by  crowned  kings,  or  arrayed  national)  tiea^^ 
or  needy  political  conspirators,— war,  in  this  year  of 
grace  1866,  is  levied  at  a  moment's  notice  orwitbuot 
it ;  man's  blood  is  freely  taken  by  his  fellow-man ;  not 
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ft  nation  CDnflid ere  ttaclfstLfccx^^eyit  surrounded  with 
its  anae<i  hoste,  more  numerous  than  at  any  prc- 
Tious  stage  of  its  history,  even  in  open  war  ;  and 
every  nev  invention  out  of  which  peace  had  been 
expected,  has  been  turned  to  increase  the  dcstruc* 
tiott  of  battle ;  while  in  the  oycs  of  the  people  at 
large^  Buccess  in  war,  whether  just  or  unjiiKt,  has 
'  bocQ  recently  held  to  take  the  place  of  charity  in 
'Rbeolving  their  rulers  from  every  an,  wheLher  of 
commission  or  omis^on,  against  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  their  country. 

In  presence  then  of  thia  scene,  which  the  Gojv 
.many,  Bohemia,  Italy,  Poland,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Crete,  and  even  Silwria,  of  tlie  year  1866,  are  exhi- 
biting ;  and  in  presence  of  this  failure  of  mere 
human  learning  and  modem  science  to  put  an  end 
to  wars  and  the  tumults  and  destruction  of  war, — 
we  must  expre^  our  entire  diasent  from  the  suppo- 
Hition  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Great  PjTanud 
metrologj*  having  been  iiUemicd  to  be  so  timed,  as 
to  greet  a  state  of  general  amity  and  peaceful  com- 
munication already  cxistiog,  and  accomplished  l)y 
themselves,  amongst  all  mankind. 


SvUtiion  21 

Well,  remarks  another  salutionist  of  the  case — 
granted  that  the  revealing  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid's 
loug'kept  secret,  was  not  intended  to  greet  n  general 
already  oecompllahcd  over  tlic  earth  by  man, 
— bnt  why  should  it  not  have  come  to  enable  him  to 
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Bcoompliah  so  great  a  good,  by  supplying  to  his 
baud  such  a  general  means  for  univerRal  amitj*,  aa 
a  system  of  weights  and  mcaauieB,  caloilatcd  to  be, 
and  worthy  of  becoming  universal  to  all  mankind  1 

To  this  qnefttion,  probably,  many  persons  besides 
oureelves  will  be  incUned  to  answer, — ^that  any  new 
instnimcnt  suddenly  put  into  the  hands  of  man,  as 
man  merely,  ia  iiot  likely  in  the  next  few  years  to 
have  a  totally  different  cficct,  from  all  his  prcviouB 
proceedings  and  developments  during  the  last  four 
tiiousand  years.  He  has  indeed  now,  and  has  had  fcnr 
many  centuries,  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  assist  him  in 
his  endeavours  after  what  us  right  Hut  it  is  crco 
with  its  as^tance,  as  alreiuly  di-seribod,  that  the 
Bo-called  pcace-estalJtfthment  of  Europe  has  grown 
to  be  something  like  four  millions  of  armed  men. 
According  to  gospel  principles,  too, — as  further 
abundantly  Bho^\-n  in  the  antithesis,  by  Egyptian 
histoiy, — no  further  nssistanee  from  the  same 
quarter  need  be  looked  for,  until  there  has  been 
full  confession  on  man's  part  a«  to  his  total  inability, 
of  himself,  to  rnaix-  a  reign  of  general  peace  and 
good-will  over  the  whole  earth, — any  more  than  to 
work  out  Ms  own  salvation. 

How,  too,  is  such  an  instrument,  or  one  pretending 
to  the  same  character  of  a  umvm-sal  metrology,  but 
not  irom  the  same  source, — being  used  at  this  vciy 
momojit  ?  ^Vhy,  wc  lu-c  tohi  in  the  public  papers, 
that  Napoleon  ni.,  seeking  recently  to  join  the 
South  German  States  to  Franco  as  a  counterpoise  to 
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the  luto  agglomeration  of  North  Gcnnan  Stntce 
about  Prussia, — proposed  to  them  to  adopt  the 
French  metric  system,  in  place  of  their  old  here- 
ditary weights  and  measures.  And  we  axe  also 
informed,  that  the  smd  South  German  States  fired 
up  with  indigoatioa  at  the  proposal ;  looking  on  it 
Bs  neither  more  uor  less  thun  il  proposition  to  them, 
to  abandon  everything  national  and  traditional  that 
they  bad  derived  from  primeval  times, — and  to 
become  {iVenchmeD :  Frenchmen,  too,  of  the  order 
of  those  amongst  whom  the  metric  system  was  pro- 
iuced,  who  publicly  as  a  nation  abolished  religion  and 
etnp  atheism,  in  their  capital  city,  and  finished  with 
-consigning  all  their  hberlies  to  a  miUtary  despotism. 

Solution  3  1 

Then  says  a  third  solutionist, — AU  the  alteration 
needed  in  the  last  proposition  is  merely  this, — that 
the  revealing  of  the  Pyramid's  information  is  to 
help  man  to  do,  what  be  would  never  have  been 
able  to  bring  about  by  his  own  powens. 

There  is  a  voty  great  deal  though  iu  that  altera- 
tion, if  it  really  comes  from  the  Christian  heart. 
We  might  then  too  take  account^  of  the  unex- 
pected and  confirmatory  light  which  the  Great 
Pyramid  has  tlirown, — not  only  on  the  question  so 
disputed  amongst  Churchmen,  and  in  which  they 
were  not  receiving  any  more  light  by  the  progress 
of  their  disputations,  viz.,  as  to  whether  the  Sahbath 
hod  ever  been  heard  of  in  the  world  before  Moses  ; 
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—but  alao  on  the  reality  of  the  still  more  widdy 
difiputed,  we  might  even  say,  of  Iat«,  generalty 
doubted,  phenomenon  of  the  Noachian  Deluge.  And 
any  futthor  insight  whatever  into  these  things  must 
be  of  extraordinary  Importance,  and  possess  a  rami- 
friDg  influence  through  many  departments  of  ro- 
ligious  life  and  progress. 

But  the  main  aubetance  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  no 
far  as  at  present  asccrtjiiued,  is  metoslogical ;  and 
though  wc  moat  oonfeas  to  be  quite  unoblo  to  8e« 
our  way  as  to  bow  its  system  is  ever,  notwithstand- 
tug  all  its  excellences,  to  become  univoisal  amongst 
men  under  the  present  dispensation, — yet  we  fancy 
that  there  may  be  traced  another  jort  which  the 
Pyramid  standards  arc  actoally  fulfilling  ;  and  not 
BO  much  in  combining,  as  in  singling  out,  or  render- 
ing more  distinct,  both  certain  cJaases  of  men  and 
particalar  characteristicB  of  nations. 

Solution  4^ 

Of  olden  time,  all  the  mental  and  pbj^cal  dift* 
tanctions  between  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  sacred 
and  profane,  revealed  religion  and  man-invented 
idolatry, — were  in  a  manner  typified  to  the  eye 
under  the  different  lengths  of  the  cubits  of  the  two 
nations.  Each  of  those  nations  keeping  to  its  own 
cubit  faithfully  or  pertinaciously  ;  and  thereby  still 
further  illustratittg  their  inmost  thoughts  and  even 
principles  of  action.  For  the  one  people  adhered 
to  their  25-inch  standard,  because  they  believed 
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that  they  had  been  taught  by  iuapired  prophets  to 
obsciTC  it  an  a  duty  appointed  of  the  Lord  tlieir 
God ; — while  the  other  people  kept  to  their  20*7- 
inch  standard,  merely  because  it  waa  a  species  of 
custom  amongst  thcmsclTce ;  and*  if  traditionally 
traced  up,  through  the  Flood,  to  Cain,  and  to  bis 
invention  of  it  merely  as  a  moans  of  hasting  to  be 
rich  at  the  cxpeDse  of  all  his  neighbours/  they  saw 
no  particular  objection  in  that 

In  later  times,  however,  a  third  party  has  appeared 
on  die  metrological  field,  evidently  diverse  from 
either  of  the  former ;  for  whilo  it  repudiates  the 
mere  mammon-acquiring  character  of  the  last  ex- 
ample, it  pronounces  still  more  strongly  against  the 
revealed  religious  origin  of  the  other.  This  party 
is,  of  course,  that  which  originated  the  French 
metrical  system  ;  whose  39*37-inch  metre  standard 
was  expressly  brought  out  as  the  product  of  modem 
science  alone ;  and  as  being  infinitely  more  grand  in 
its  earth-coramensurability,  and  more  ennobling  to 
the  soul  of  man  to  contemplate,  than  any  other  pre- 
viously known  national  measures. 

Bat  the  introduction  of  this  third  system  on  the 
Bcen^  instead  of  either  confusing  the  distinctions  of 
tlie  other  two  chief  systems  already  in  pooesston  of 


)  ■  B«,  Oun,  *iigBMJit«d  btt  iMtUHboUl  mbBUaM  with  iBiLOlt  wodtli, 
'  bjr  ra|itne  anil  vi»litBO«.  .  .  Ho  ftUo  Introdacod «  clungs  tntv  Uutt 
'  ira>  uf  utn[ilici(f  wherain  du>ii  tinA  bafon  i  Mod  waa  lh«  aalbornl 
'iMMMirM  iu>il  wcix^Ui  and  wkonoa  m»a  liv*4  inbocentlf  «nd 
■crou*)/  vkiU  Uwj  knew  DotUni  of  ancli  ktU  !■•  ckuigMl  Uia 
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the  ground,  or  throvong  them  both  hopelessly  into 
even  shade, — has  only  made  them  more  broadly 
and  vigibly  diverse  than  ever :  while  it  has  more 
especially  Luvested  the  Hebrew  system  with  new 
claims  to  tidminition  ;  and  such  aa  can  be  Khared  in 
by  the  whole  educated  Christian,  world  of  the 
present  day.  For  now  has  it  been  discovered, — and 
mainly  through  the  P3rramid  investigations, — that 
not  only  does  the  ancient  Hebrew  standard  possess 
all  the  earth -commensurabilities  claimed  for  the 
French  metre, — but  it  possesses  them  in  a  far  higher 
spirit  and  of  a  purer  kind  :  while  the  Egyptian  has 
nothing  whatever  of  the  sort 

Hence  we  might  arrange  the  three  systems,  or 
Hebrew,  French,  and  E^'ptian, — as  representing, 
best  earth-commensurability,  indifferent  earth-com- 
racDsurability,  taid  no  carth-commenBurabiUty  at 
all.  Or  by  looking  to  what  Uos  at  the  grounds  of 
the  reasona  for  their  having  such  qualitic^ — they 
might  bo  taken  as  representing  attention  to  the 
dictates,  or  a  giving  way  to  the  domination,  oC, 
revealed  religion,  modem  science  without  any  re- 
ligion, and  old  idolatry.  This,  too,  will  probably  be 
the  more  instructive  mamier  in  which  to  look  at 
them ;  for  it  illustrates  strikingly  the  direction  of 
the  progress  of  society  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
principles  under  which  both  individiials,  and  even 
nations,  arc  now  classing  tiicnisulvcs. 

The  carrying  out,  however,  of  so  general  a  review 
of  the  whole  world,  is  for  other  minds  than  ours,  as 
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well  as  for  works  espe^ally  devoted  to  such  qui»- 
tioDs.  Here,  we  merely  ftttcinpt  to  olHcitiiitc  the 
subject  of  tlie  Great  Pyramid,  (to  far  as  may  lie  in  our 
power,  or  may  lie  within  tbe  compiLsa  of  a  moderate 
practical  aatronomers  profeasionnl  employments,^ 
leaving  many  other  sides  of  even  the  Pyramid  ques- 
tion to  be  proflccuted  hereafter  by  other  men  better 
lapted  therefor,  llonce  there  romaine  now  but  one 
Btopic  which  falls  within  our  province  to  attempt ;  but 
this  has  so  much  of  both  home  interest  and  naliomil 
importance  about  it,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  ask 
the  reader's  attention  for  a  few  minutea  longer. 

A  nglo-Saixon  Originals  in  Metrolotjy. 

Not  only  liave  we  shown,  in  tbe  lost  ]iagcii  of 
vol.  ii.  and  in  chapter  viii.  of  tliia  volume,  tlml  the 
Bftcrod  Hebrew  and  Great  Pyramid  stnndanls  of 
weight  and  measure  may  tie  reganled  as  identical,— 
but  we  have  had  again  and  again  to  point  out, 
that  ilie  Anglo-Saxon  measures  come,  in  many  of 
their  featnnis,  so  exceedingly  close  to  the  above,  tlut 
the  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental.  This  fact 
had  not  escaped  John  Taylor,  nor  indeed  the 
anonymous  autlior  of  tbe  Pyramid  book  of  1706 
(see  p.  117),— but  they  bad  not  advanced  very  far 
in  ascertaining  whence,  or  how,  so  romarkablo  a 
triple  agreement  amee  amongst  three  nations  or 
parties  now  widely  removed  in  both  time  and 
gec^;raphica]  limits. 

Wc  ountelves  have  indeed  set  forth  alreody.  in 
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chapter  v'm.  and  elaewheie,  reaaoDS  for  belieWog 
that  both  the  Great  Pyramid  and  tho  Hebrew  mea^ 
Burcs  were  commimicated  by  inspiration  ;  at  very 
various  times  in  history,  but  from  the  same  eternal, 
all-wise,  uncban^ng  Source ;  and  tJwrefore  tbc^ 
are  fomid  to  be  tiio  same,  or,  that  corUinuity  pre- 
vails with  regard  to  them. 

But  in  such  case  where,  how,  and  when  did 
Anglo-Saxons  reccirc  their  traditional  and  hcrec 
tary  measures ;  so  closely  alike,  that  they  mi 
either  have  been  copied  from  one  or  other  of  the 
abov^ — at  a  date  something  more  than  two  thou> 
sand  years  ago,— or  have  been  similarly  derived  from 
the  same  high  and  original  Source  as  theirs.  Thia 
hitter  idea  wiU  probably  be  forbidden  by  every  one^ 
or  found  by  them  without  any  proofs  to  support  it ; 
while,  again,  the  Great  Pyramid  was  a  sealed  book 
to  ail  the  world,  imtil  this  present  day,  when  modem 
Bciencc,~iiided  in  port  by  the  dilapidation  of  the 
building  and  the  structural  features  thereby  opened 
up,— has  at  length  been  able  to  assign  the  chief  in- 
terpretations. There  remains,  therefore,  only  the 
Hebrew  origin  as  likely  or  possible ;  but  still  ex- 
tremely dismnt  as  well  as  difficult,  and  partly 
because  so  little  is  known  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
at  any  very  early  dates. 

Anglo-Saxons,  tcliere /rom,  of&lcL 
At  present,  indeed,  we  all  appreciate  the  name 
Applying  to  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Qi 
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Britain  and  the  United  Statea,  with  their  roots 
long  the  Scandinavian,  German,  and  Gothic  popu- 
3ns  of  the  Continent ;  hut  tho  Anglo-Saxons  are 
kUtore  the  aborigines  of  these  European,  than  of 
ic  American,  couutriea  where  they  are  now  found. 
*Vhey  cam^  indeed,  confessedly,  according  to  all 
history,  to  these  regions  from  tho  eastward,  witliin 
the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  and  if  we  inquire 
of  the  clhuulugiste  what  all  the  Auglo-Sason,  Scan- 
^dinavtou,  German,  and  Gothic  nations  are  called  In 
;ir  science,  we  are  told  '  Indo-Gcrmamc,'  or  that 
they  all  bad  an  eastern  and  southern  origin. 

This  subject  haa  been  followed  up  more  porticu* 
bj  Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Brighton,'  for  the  Kuglish- 
apeaking  races  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  some 
Temarkablc  results ;  one  of  the  first  being,  that 
though  in  the  dark  ages  constilnting  a  part  of  tho 
Gothic  immigrating  hosts,  and  in  so  far  Goths,  with 
rhom  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  everything 
'barbarous  and  savage,  they,  the  Anglo-Saxon  por- 
tion, and  aomo  others  too  uf  the  Goths,  were  not 
savages  ;  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  the  physiological 
testimony—in  large  well-formed  brains  and  fine  hair 
— of  a  race  long  nurtured  in  superior  intellectual  and 
Bocial  culture,  besides  political  proofs  of  the  same  iu 
le  pcflBcesion  of  voiy  complete  and  wisely  devised 
]8  of  laws,  with  orderly  manners  and  customs. 


1  Eii^iftUy  in  hii  tnodtUjr  mtrial  ot  1S60  ud   l$07,  mUtW  Thl 
:  oUmt  pB|i«ri. 
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That  all  Gotbs  were  necessarily  barbarians,  is  an 
idea  that  has  grown  up  from  our  first  descriptioiu 
of  them  having  been  unfortunately  written  for  iu 
chiefly  by  their  enemies,  whom  they  were  conquer- 
ing ;  viz.,  the  pampered  and  enervated  sons  of  Rome 
in  her  decline  and  decrepitude.  To  such  luxurious 
debauchees,  tfao  simple  and  regularly-living  GottiB 
were  of  course  mere  so-called  savages,  and  yet  might 
be  more  highly  appreciative  of  monil  virtue.  While 
as  for  artistic  feeling,  and  in  architecture,  where  the 
Bomans  did  little  cLsc  than  servilely  follow  the 
Greeks,  the  Gotliic  peoples  produced  an  entirely 
new  variety  of  the  art;  and  so  exceedingly  exquisite 
as  to  oblige  all  the  present  world,  by  the  fi^t,  to  nse 
the  name  of  Gothic  in  connexion  with  the  beautiful, 
just  as  systematically  and  frequently  aa  erroiieoua 
literary  and  Roman-derived  prejudices  have  bithfrto 
made  us  inclined  to  appropriate  it  also,  to  everything 
the  very  opposite  of  beautiful 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  then,  are  not;  as  a  Jewish 
author  lately  tried  to  make  out,  n  men  recently 
sprung  horde  of  northern  savages,  emerged  only  the 
other  day  hvm  a  mud-hole  in  a  German  forest ;  but 
a  race  who  had  been  already  long  accustomed  to 
vjrtuea  and  refinementa  in  some  land,  said  by  the 
ethnologists  to  be  south  and  east  of  that  which  they 
now  occupy ;  and  of  that  one  also  where  tliey  firat 
appeared  to  astonished  Europe  in  the  midst  of  carry- 
ing out  their  great  military  migrations  in  the 
several  centuries  following  the  Christian  era. 
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What  was  the  countr}%  then,  whence  the  Ang^ 
Saxons  started  on  that  occnsiou  1  This  is  the  second 
point  on  A'liieh  )lr.  Wil«)n  has  ronoiied  some  moet 
noteworthy  resxtlts,  and  hy  the  methoil  of  ianguage^ 
applied  in  a  very  safe  and  thnmughty  Lnditctive 
manner ;  for  he  diatingwahea  'the  traces  of  the 
originnl  foundation  of  a  language  from  the  often 
very  numerous  facts  and  sometimes  prepondeniting 
mass  of  gnbetauce  introduced  into  it  at  suhsequont 
times  ;  un  effect  witnessed  to  the  utmost  degree  in 
the  present  day  on  the  Jews  in  Russia,  who  nil  spook 
German,  not  because  they  are  of  the  same  original 
race  and  stock  as  tlic  Gcrnians,  hut  becnusv  they 
sojourned  in  the  cities  of  Gemiauy  for  sevcnd  cen- 
turies in  the  middle  ages  bofoi-c  going  to  Kutwa. 

The  chief  importation  of  this  nature  which  iAx, 
Wilson  tiixls  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is  from  the  Persian 
or  Median.  In  this  conclusion  he  wiu)  indeed  pre- 
ruded,  :ls  he  also  ocknowWIges,  hy  Shumu  Turner, 
sud  many  other  writers  ou  the  Gommnio  und  Scau- 
dinavian  languages  and  peoples. 

In  so  far,  iudce<l,  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
eitlier  to  ancient  tradition  or  modem  science.  In  de- 
riving the  ^Vngio-Snxons,  with  some  portion  uf  Scan- 
dinaTtans,  Slavonians,  and  Gurmaas,  from  i'ersia  or 
iledia,  its  one  station  merely  of  n  more  exlciisive 
journey,  either  by  the  southern  or  northern  r<nile 
from  tlienca  In  fact^  the  generally  acknowledged 
tlieoiy  of  the  German  philologists,  given  ox]ires8ion 
to  in  Bunson's  third  volume  of  Egtfpt's  Place  in 
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Universal  Iliatory,  p.  459,  brings  the  modem  Ger- 
mans from  fvirthor  cast  still  than  Persia  or  Media, 
or  from  what  he  t^rms  '  the  primeval  land,  Iran 
'  proper,  Airt/ana  Vaego,'  or  the  high  land  about 
the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxaxtes,  between  the 
fortieth  and  thirty-seventh  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude and  eighty-aixth  and  ninetieth  of  cast  longi- 
tilde,  or  in  Eastern  Central  Asia  ;  that,  says  be,  m& 
'  the  aboriginal  Iran  proper,  inhabited  by  the 
•  of  the  Ariana  (and  consequently  our  own, 
'  speak  the  same  language.*) 

But  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  trace  up  the  Anglo- 
Saxons, — before  they  arrived  in  Media  and  Peraia, 
— to  that  primeval  land  of  the  Ariana ;  nor  to  an 
interveuiDg  residence  in  the  Indian  Punjaub,  whereto 
Chevalier  iJunscn  traces  his  own  mure  immoliatcly 
connected  portion  of  the  great  Indo-Gcrmanic 
peoples.  On  tlie  contrary,  Mr.  Wilson  finds  a 
separate  and  distiuct  line  of  cxpcrionccs  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  trtbett,  which  begins  with  traces  of 
greater  proximity  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Persian,  than  between  any  otlier  modem  Europeau 
language  and  Persian ;  implying  for  the  Angio- 
SaxoDB,  and  perhaps  also  the  Danes,  a  longer  resi* 
dence  in  that  part  of  the  world,  than  for  the  majority 
of  the  Indo-Oermans.  TMs  remarkable  fact,  fairly 
arrived  at  by  an  inductive  examination  of  the  lan- 
guages, forms  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  general 
ethnological  problem,  of  the  highest  importance  as 
such,  for  any  philosophical  mind  to  trace  up  to  its 
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source  and  explanation.  And  Mr.  Wilson  does  follow 
it  up  further,  showing  Batisfactoiy  indications,  after 
olimiuflting  the  Persian  and  Median  imported  addi- 
tions, that  there  is  a  small  portion  of  Egyptian  or 
Coptic  similariy  imported ;  but  that  the  etntcture 
and  foundation  of  the  laogaagc  la  Hebraic ;  one  of 
his  dofling  paragraphs  having  the  following  words, 
),  the  basis  of  the  English  Uifigtutge  may,  to 
ia  remarlMhle  extent^  he  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
'Many  of  our  mogt  common  words,  and  names  of 
tiamiliar  objects,  arc  almost  pure  Hebrew.     I  have 
*  obecTvcd  this  particuhirly  with  regard  to  the  Low- 
'  IjLud  8cottinh.' 
Not  only,  too,  does  Mr.  Wilson  show  that  this 
tebraic  foundation  of  our  language  could  not,  as 
ich,  have  been  introtluccd  into  it  by  our  copying 
the  Jews  subecqucut  to  our  Persian  nnd  Median 
;riod  of  residence, — and  since  the  time  that  the 
Tews,  expelled  from  Jerusalem,  have  been  a  liomelesa 
l>eoj)le,  scattered  abroad  amongst  all  nations, — but 
he  further  shows  that  thellebrew  of  the  English  hin- 
guago  specially  apjx-rtains  to  one  tribe  of  Israel,  who 
I      ^nevcr  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  at  all,  and 
^■irere  never  therefore  to  be  termed  Jews  ;  a  Ui1>e,  in- 
^aced,  which  formed  the  head  of  the  historical  oppo- 
HBtion  to  Judoh,  viz.,  Kphraim, — with  its  capital 
^^!tty  of  Samaria,  and   the  kings  thereof,   usually 
termed  Kings  of  IsraeL*     Hence  the  Hebraic  por- 


'  Aa  Ml  illiuiUation  of  what  tl>«  EpkmitoiU  fMton  »(  tke  flcbtew 
ITM,  UiD  ruiloT  may  b*  rcmindoil  Uutttbc  BiUa  «»■!«—  (Julgu  xU.) 
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tion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  may  be  called 
utlier  Epbraimite  or  Israelite  witlt  historical  truth, 
but  never  Jewish.' 

Now,  this  is  without  doubt  a  very  capital  point ; 
because  as  clearly  as  extensive  liogatstic  connexioos 
can  make  them  so^  and  agreeably  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  applied  to  ethnological  science. — 
and  which  indeed  seldom  has  such  broad  and  ample 
foundations  to  work  upon.iu  its  ordiiuir}-  discu^ons 
and  conclusions, — the  Anglo-Saxons  arc  shown  to 

tbftt  tfa«  HMD  of  Bplmini  could  not  aitjr  SltibboMk,  but  ttdj  AUoMA  ; 
Sam&riit  iHto  for  Sli«nuu ;  jluiI  Mr.  Wilaoo  givn  the  follnwing  lUt  al 
Kuglitlt  worila  derived  frooi  th«  Hebr«v,  but  by  an  EphnutnitM  kn^ 
or  ft  (IroiJinng  out  ol  tlw  diffiovH  '  k  *  kftvr  the  '  ■  *  ftt  tbe  ba^naiiig 
of  the  wiird. 


BiitU*ii  Vonl. 

HttinT  VorL 

MMMbtf  lit  t^Ub  or  Dm 

8flT«r. 

Sbsv«r. 

To  break  or  tekr. 

IJAliUtb, 

^hAbatlv 

Torert. 

8«L    .         .        .        . 

SllAll, 

DcaoUtioK. 

Soalth, 

SchAMth, 

DMtmutiioa. 

Sbwp,.        .        . 

S)l»tAp, 

To  drown. 

Sl»k« 

81i»]ak, 

Toby. 

.S&im  (r»t  or  RWtnc), 

Shaman, 

Fkt. 

Sou,      .... 

Mhannh, 

Rtfttititm. 

Sift 

Shalat. 

Tn  jodg*. 

8p«]k1c. 

Shpak, 

Ta  pMiroMl 

8o.\k,  Riick,  uck. 

8b»h«lv 

To  give  wktor. 

Hi-jJvi,  .... 

Sfaakal, 

To  w«([k. 

SrtCtiV 

Shatittl, 

To  plan. 

<  For  tbe  (NVrMt  hm  of  tli«  tervm  /tmtUte  and  Jrto,  ■««  Mr.  Jobn 
Wilaon'a  many '|>uMif»tiaiu;  when,  fttanding  on  ft  moat  <ist*naiv« 
study  of  ibe  apiiroi'riatv  iiurtiaim  u(  8cri]itnrc  he  luu  bucn  ftbhr  to  d«- 
line  the  btrron  alniMt  witb  the  rig)dnt«i  of  oiatbMBatiiia]  dvaionAn^ 
tion, — iknil  ftt  tho  Mm*  tiaM  to  give  tiioru  «xpreH)TMMH  to  tb*  biaborin 
uf  tboK  two  mo«t  dirrrac  and  buMtilr  natiaoa,  iLongb  tW)*  di*!,  isdcvd, 
at  on*  tjn»  tnarob  Cogotber  uodar  Mosm.  and  w«r«  botb  origlai 
apruag  Iroin  laracL 
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be  cotDpoiuided  of  the  veiy  laraelitc  people  of  oW  ; 
in  fact,  they  arc  the  representativca  of  those  Israelite^ 
or  may  be  said  themsdvea  to  be  of  Israelite  descent ; 
and  therefore  heirs  of  whatever  portions  of  Hebraism 
were  retained,  when  the  mote  particular  reliffiout 
ritc8  of  Mosaicism  were  uboliahcd  and  supcrBcded 
by  Baalim,  onder  King  Jeroboam. 

This  is  the  conclusion  from  the  aide  of  lann^ngc  ; 
and  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  history.  For  the 
Israelites  were  carried  away  captive  from  Samaria 
Bome  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  ;  and 
though  they  have  been  lost  to  sight,  as  such,'  ever 
since, — j'et  it  is  known  (see  p.  528),  that  they  were 
taken  northward  to  the  citira  of  the  Medee,  and 
beyond  them  still.  Whence,  excepting  some  vciy 
few  Btmgglora,  they  not  only  never  had  any  oppor 
tunity  of  returning  southward  to  their  Palestinian 
land, — but  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
move  away  westward,  in  that  grand  eurrcot  of  the 
human  race,  by  which  their  then  surrounding 
neighbours,  tlie  Arians,  Germans,  and  subsequently 
many  other  nations,  were  in  long  ages  perpctuAlly 
passing  on  towards  Europe ;  and  never  stopped 
until,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  after  Christ, 
they  had  reached  the  wcstemmoet  coasts  looking 
upon  the  Atlantic.    Mixing  then  with  these  nations, 

■  Hiialy  baoiaM  tliejr  hmrv  ftlwftyt  been  looked  for  u  Jew*,  nc  ft 
pvopb  wtUt  JvtrUk  iiwtitatioii^  tad  Uak  duUBgouliing  raligwoa  nUt 
of  tbo  M«uto  CTiBJL^wlitrli  Uiry,  tb«  UrMliUm  liwl  mirt  (umaUy 
kbandaB«d,  uid  mid*  iiartieuUr  w  BgNiuC  from  tb»  iaauat  thai  tkigr 
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— the  iBrafilitcs,  always  a  people  of  strong  vitality,— 
niuat  have  prospered  in  mere  Dumbcrs  ;  and  if  the 
two  tribes  of  Jews  in  tbe  present  day  have  eight 
nuUionB  of  descendants  to  show,  in  spite  of  all  their 
n<;gea,  wars,  and  persecutions, — and  the  continual 
filtering  away  also  from  amongst  them  of  tlieir  best 
minds  by  convcraion  to  Christianity,  and  Bubscqucnt 
amalgamation  with  their  European  neighbours,— 
tbe  Israelites,  could  tbcy  only  be  recogniaed,  ought 
to  have  with  their  ten  tribes,  no  less  than  forty 
millions.  A  large  amount  of  leavening  to  bo  intro- 
duced amongst  the  present  or  mediEeval  inhabitants 
of  Western  Europe. 

This  conclusion,  however,  of  who  are  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxons, — vi2^  a  people  largely  partaking  of  lamditc 
admixture, — although  it  is  something  of  infinite 
mystery  to  man,  seeing  that  its  chief  facte  and 
phenomena  ascend  to  ages  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
any  Heralds'  Office,  or  the  genealogical  roDs  of  the 
proudest  aristocratic,  or  even  royal,  family  of  Europe, 
to  presume  to  say  anything  whatever  about, — this 
conclusion,  wc  say,  making  out  a  lineal  descent  for 
tbe  mass  of  tbe  nation  during  no  less  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  and  then  attaching 
them  to  the  most  favoured  branch  of  all  mankind, 
and  tlic  longoJit.  known  to  history, — has  farther  and 
most  remarkable  testimony  afforded  to  it  &om 
Scriptures. 

Most  ably,  and  with  eminent  socceas^  haa  this 
side  of  the  general  question  been  treated  by  Mr. 
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Wilson,  in  Uie  several  works  mcntioDcd  below  ;^  to 
such  aD  extent,  indeed,  that  not  only  would  it  be 
uncalled  for  in  ua,  to  attempt  to  throw  aaiy  addi- 
tional ray  of  light  upon  its  foundations  ; — but  we 
rather  believe  that  there  arc  contained  already,  and 
iDtroduced  unintentionally,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Wilson's 
works, — arguments,  illustrations,  and  indications 
quite  sufficient  to  help  forward  all  reUgiousIy  in- 
clined minds,  towards  appreciating  not  only  how  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons  are  now  found  in  popular  poasession 
of  both  old  Hebrew  words,  and  the  ancient  Hebrew 
metrological  standards, — but  why  there  should  have 
been  Divine  in»piration  aflbnlcd  for  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  Great  Pyramid  metrology,— and 
why  also  it  was  sealed  up  in  sach  impenetrable 
mystery  from  the  time  of  its  primeval  realization, 
to  be  opened  and  appreciated  only  in  those  latter 
days,  in  which  we  live. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  part  of  the  question 
which  is  so  purely  in  the  way  of  inductive  intjuirj' 
on  metrological  grounds, — tliat  it  seems  to  fall  within 
our  positive  duty  to  attempt,— and  we  make  its  study 
therefore  the  concluding  portion  of  our  book. 

■  Our  /miWiVM  Origin. 
fU  Boot  ii/ laUeritciiee, 

rtu  ITalehMiN  n^  &-;)Arai»  (UontUj). 
B^  John  WilitoB,  34   Korfolk   V.o»A.  Brixhtani    vti   pnUiabwiI    I17 
W.  SUnntMh.  24  I'sternoiUr  Row.  toodDD.  B.C. 
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MetroJoifical  Test  of  the  European  Races. 

The  case  may  be  stated  thus,— 

If  the  Ephraunitic  Ietra«Ute8  are  mixed  up  in  all 
the  nations  of  modem  Europe, — and  if  it  is  through 
the  former  having  preserved  their  old  Hebrew 
standards  (as  well  as  many  other  of  their  Hebraic 
peculiarities— though  not  all,  for  causes  oxplaiiied 
by  Nb.  Wilson  in  the  works  already  quoted)  ;  if  it 
is  for  these  reasons  that  the  now  hereditary  weights 
and  measures  of  ttie  said  nations  are  found  with  so 
many  resemblances  to  the  Hebrew  (or  the  Pyramid 
standarrlfi,  which  are  the  same  in  principle,  and  moro 
accessible  in  fact), — then  the  resemblance  ought 
always  to  be  closer  and  closer,  according  to  the 
amount  of  Ephrnimitic  blood  in  each  nation.  This 
is  evidently  only  concluding  from  weights  and 
measures,  what  has  already  been  deduced  from, 
language,  and  with  highly  approved  results  in  all 
educated  society.  We  at  once,  therefore,  proceed 
to  consider,  which  of  the  metrologies  of  modern 
Europe,  comes  closest  to  that  of  the  Great  Pyrap 
mid. 

Now,  the  metrologies  to  be  discussed  in  such  a 
case,  are,  as  with  the  languages  previously  considered, 
the  popular  ones ;  or  those  commonly  employed  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  each  country.  We  turn, 
therefore,  for  information  upon  what  they  arc.— not 
to  any  deep  or  difficult  treatise  upon  the  arcana  of 
science,  as  undersbntd,  and  understandable  only  by 
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a  few  philosophers ; — but  to  some  booTc  of  com- 
mou  liifonnation  for  all  classes  of  society.  Many 
such  works  there  aro  before  the  public  ;  and  among 
them,  few  are  more  commendable  for  the  care  with 
which  it  ia  compiled,  than  that  excellent  Utcnuy, 
commercial,  and  general  intelligencer,  the  Edinburgh 
ilmanac,  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd.  Wo  eon- 
It  its  well-filled  interior,  accordingly,  and  find,  on 
83,  the  popular  weights  and  linear  measures  of 
each  country  given  in  a  compendious  form,  and  ap- 
parently accurate  manner.* 

Each  of  these  several  weights  and  measures  we 
then  compare  with  the  Great  Pyramid  standard 
weight  and  measure ;  viz.,  the  Groat  Pynuuid  pound 
weighty  equal  to  five  cubic  inches  of  the  earth's  mean 
density ;  and  the  Great  Pyramid  cubit,  equal  to  one- 
teD-millionth  of  the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation ; 
and  the  popular  quantities  of  each  nation  arc  then 
(by  our  own  proportions  between  the  P}TaniiJ  and 
British  systems,  cstahiifllicd  iu  Division  11.)  given 
in  tenns  of  these  Pyramid  quantities  taken  as  unity. 
In  this  manner  wo  obtain — a  Table  r.,  exhibiting  in 
its  final  column,  the  comparative  distance  of  each 
European  cotmtr}-  from  the  Pyramid,  in  weight  mea* 
sure.  A  Table  n.,  exhibiting  the  same  for  linear  me*- 
sure.  And  a  Table  iil, — to  which  most  im]»ortance 
is  attachable,— exhibiting  the  countiiea  similarly  in 


■TiUc.— 'pDrc^n  Wrigbb  •><!  McwuNa.— Oneral  TaM«»(  MetH- 
*  &tl  EquiiftUnU,  •bowing  ihm  I'onlvnU  of  Um  pineipil  Woi^ita  «ail 
'  Ua>uunM  in  tKa  SuLntUnla  of  GraM  Bntaift  ukd  Vnaeg.' 
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^^^^^        order,  bat  for  the  combined  mean  influence  of  both      g 

^^^^        weight  ajul  linear  measarea  ;  aa  thus : — 
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Tabu  TII. — Wdoot  akd  iJtHoru  oduuxbd^ 


liHB4  vf  OmhUix 

8«iMcfV<Uitaw«« 

HOMIUM. 

DMuMi  fe«ra  PjninU 

InbnMofrjrnunU 
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P««nJ  Mid  cubH,  . 
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•0 
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■oso 
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-086 
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■077 
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■174 
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■171 
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Brili«l>  Yud, 

Ponnd  ar.  »oil  yiiti, 

«83 

PortBital, 

Atrat*]  *nil  vu*,  . 

•871 

FVue4^  . 

(  Kilograint&a       luul  1 

■ass 

Tmktf, 

Ok«  Mid  plk. 

•016 

In  this  last  table,  of  cumulative  importance,  it  is 
not  a  little  striking  to  see  all  the  Protcatant 
countries  standing  first  and  closest  to  the  Great 
Pjrrttmid ;  then  Buasia  and  her  Greek,  but  freely 
Bible-reading,  Church ;  then  the  Roman  Catholic 
lands ;  then,  after  a  long  interval,  and  last  but  one 
on  the  list,  France,  with  its  metrical  system — volun- 
tarily adopted  under  an  atheistical  form  of  govem- 
ment>  in  place  of  an  hereditary  pound  and  ancient 
incii  which  were  not  very  far  from  those  of  the  Oreat 
Pyromid  ;  and  last  of  all,  Mohammedan  Turk^. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  subject  to  break  away 
entirel}-  from  bis  old  allegiance  :  and  when  the 
French  nation  formally,  or  rather  with  a  sudden 
violence,  abolished,  so  far  as  they  could,  both  Chri»- 
tianity  and  the  week  of  seven  days,  adopting  decades 
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of  ten,  days  instead,  und  in  everything  almost 
worshipping  dfcimals,— whoso  crowning  expreaaJon 
was  thought  to  he  the  new  metre  standard,  or  tho 
uut'-tcn-inilliuuth  uf  a  qtmdmnt  of  the  meridian, — 
they  probably  did  not  see  that  they  had  chosen  a 
number  which  is  the  Vth  power  of  10;  or  expres- 
Bible  as  W\* 

This  IB  the  number  which  was  likewise  selected 
of  old,  in  both  the  Great  Pyramid  and  primitive 
Hebrew  systems,  for  fixing  the  proportion  of  the 
cubit  of  the  Sanctuaiy  to  the  acmi-axis  of  rotation 
of  the  earth ;  i.e.,  10'  sacred  cubits  =  earth's  aemi- 
axis  of  rotation ;  and  is  there  qait«  appropriate. 
But  in  the  French  metrical  system,  which  in  nume- 
rical symmetry  and  meaning  should  rather  have  had 
lO'",  the  actual  10'  is  altogether  out  of  pbce.  Yet 
there  it  is,  established  in  dominant  force  over  the 
self-called  pure  dedmal  system :  and  while  it  must 
ever  remind  all  Frenchmen  of  what  they  once 
resiated  and  tried  to  break  away  from, — it  may 
typify  what  the  better  spirits  among  them,  will  by 
and  by  be  coming  back  to,  in  the  repentant  frame 
of  mind,  and  with  the  forgiveness,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  the  accepted  though  once  prodigal  eon. 


Britain  in  particular^  and  Itrttelitic  vmming. 

But  with  Gi'cat  Britain,  too,  we  must  have  a 
word.  Great  Britain  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
scale,  and  it  stands  low  down  as  well.     The  low 

*  From  an  oaonfumia  letter,  nodrodb}  |)oat<iN  ICUi  Uanili  IS$7. 
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ontry  is  duo  to  occcpting  tlie  yard  for  the  country's 
popular  measure  of  leu^rtli  ;   anJ  it  vi  tbe  present 


legal  Icngtli ;  but  as  John  Taylor,  Sir  John  Kcr* 
schel,  oud  ouraelvea,  have  cnduavoured  to  show,  the 
yard  Is  an  ioTcution  of  a  few  men  ia  recciit  tinios, 
ntuLUthorized  by  the  spirit  or  antiqutties  of  the 
nation  ;  and  if  other  persons  ever  had  any  doubt  of 
the  importance  of  the  remark,  let  them  look  at  this 
Table  in.,  and  see  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  the 
yard,  hurled  out  of  oil  the  Protestaut  countries, 
driven  away  from  the  Saxonic,  AUenianiiic,  and 
Scandinavian  nations,  and  forced  to  a  low  position 
among  Latins  and  Roman  Catholica 

The  inch,  said  Sir  John  Ilerschcl  lately,  with 
infinite  truth,  is  the  real  unit  of  linear  measure  in 
Qreat  Britain  ;  and  therewith  he  proposed  a  length 
of  25*02G  British  inches  as  a  new  and  far  better 
standard  of  length  for  the  country,  scicutifically, 
than  the  present  anomalous  yard  uf  3G  inches.  Now 
26'026  British  iuehca  form  the  length  exactly  of 
tlie  Great  Pyramid  cubit,  so  that  had  the  country 
adopted  what  was  proposed,  by  its  first  and  fore- 
most scientist,  it  wonid  have  stood  near  indeed  to 
the  Pynunid  test  of  the  sons  of  Joseph.  But  our 
Oovommcnt  has  not  adopted  it.  We  therefore 
insert  instead  25*344  inches,  as  being  the  length 
introduced  a  few  yeore  ago,  and  now  Uirgely  em- 
ployed, in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of  tJie  wholo 
oountrj*,  on  the  scale  of  1  25U0th  of  nature,— for 
the  rt^prcscnutivc  of  one  mile. 
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in  this  manner, — we  few  we  fihould  uy  by  thifl 
mere  aidc-wiud, — Britain  has  been  placed  at  the  top 
uf  the  column.  But  let  the  bland  kingdom  look 
well  that  it  does  not  fcdl ;  for  not  only  baa  the 
25-314  inclk  length  not  yet  travelled  beyond  the 
region  of  the  Ordnance  Mape,— but  the  Govcrmnent 
has  been  recently  much  urged  by,  and  has  partly 
yielded  to,  a  few  ijl-adviaed,  but  actiTe^  men,  who 
want  these  invaluable  hereditary  measures  (preserved 
almost  miraculously  to  this  nation  from  primeval 
time,  for  apparently  a  Divine  purpose),  to  be  in- 
stantly abolished  in  toto, — and  the  recently  atheista- 
cally  conceived  measures  of  Franco  to  be  adopted  in 
their  stead.  In  which  case  England  wuuld  have  to 
descend  from  her  present  noble  prc^aniuencc  in  the 
metiological  scale  of  nations,  and  occupy  a  place 
almost  the  very  last  in  the  list ;  or  next  to  l\irkcy, 
and  in  company  with  some  petty  princedoms  follow- 
ing France,  and  blessed  with  little  history  and  less 
nationality. 

'  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer, 
'son  of  the  morning !'  might  then  indeed  be  ad- 
dressed to  England  with  melancholy  truth  I  Or, 
more  phunly,  and  in  words  seemingly  almost  in- 
tended  for  such  a  case,  and  uttered  with  depressing 
grief  of  heart,  '  0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself  I ' 

Well,  therefore,  might  the  venerable  John  Taylor, 
a  few  days  before  hia  death,  exclaim,  in  reference  to 
the  Gallicising  attempts  then  being  made  before  the 
British  Parliament, — *  If  the  people  of  this  countiy 
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*  does  allow  its  hereditary  weights  and  measurea  to 

*  be  aboUabod  ia  favour  of  tho  recent  French  invcn- 

*  tiona,  it  will  richly  deserve  to  be  driven  forth  from 

*  its  ancient  land,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  and  made  & 
'  homeless  and  abhorred  race' 

Some  very  weU-iutentioncd  gentlemen  affect  to 
be  shocked  by  Buch  cxpressioDa  ;  and  oi^e  sooth- 
ingly that  there  is  no  reason  to  feel  any  alarm  at 
the  proBpect  of  the  French  metrical  ^'^tem  ever 
coming  into  vogue  in  this  country, — for  that  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  would  never  submit  to  have 
foreign  weighta  and  measures  foreed  upon  them. 
But  this  is  much  like  the  more  than  proverbial  at- 
tempt to  cry  '  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  iwace,' 
For  at  the  present  moment  there  is  in  force  wlmt  is 
called  the  'Fermissivc  Bill,' — rendering  it  legal 
throughout  tho  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain 
to  appeal  either  to  French  weighta  and  measures,  or 
English,  in  oil  commercial  transactions  on  paper ; 
and  the  laat  month  (February  1867)  has  witneaaed 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  London,  aod  a  meeting 
at  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  pacing  lesolntions  to 
recommend  Government  to  have  the  French  weights 
stamped,  and  rendered  in  every  way  of  equal  force 
with  tlie  English,  in  all  practic&l  buying  aud  selling 
in  shops,  both  wholesale  and  retail 

A  good  example  of  the  mode  in  which  de- 
nationalizing schemes  of  this  order  are  att«mpte<l 
to  be  pushed,  and  what  the  efiecta  would  be  on  the 
nation  adopting  them,  has  recently  been  obtained 
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from  Russia.      For  having  heard  rumoun  upon 

rumours  [icrseveringly  spread  through  Ihia  country, 
to  the  eiioci  tbat  Russl'i  was  on  tba  eve  of  adopting 
the  French  metrical  aystem, — I  wrote  lately  to 
M.  Otto  Struve,  the  Imperial  Chief  Astronomer,  at 
Pulkova,  near  St  Peteisbtirg ;  and  received  itom 
him  the  information,  'that  some  years  ago  ther& 
'  had  been  a  UttJe  talk  about  the  project,  though  it 

•  was  8O0U  after  entirely  dropped  on  finding, — that 
'  the  proposod  change  would  be  to  the  advantage 

*  only  of  a  few  hundreds  of  merchants,  mostly 
'  foreigners,  but  to  the  damage  of  seventy  mitiioJit 
'  of  Russian  subjects.' 

Tills  is,  in  fact,  the  true  vay  of  looking  at  thtrj 
queation  of  any  national  metrology ;    for  it  is  a 
something  which  refute  to  the  comforts,  conveni- 
ences,  and  most  useful  emplo^'meuts  of  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  especially  of  the  many  and  the  poor^i 

Yet  in  Great  Britain,  those  who  should  feel  mc 
directly  and  immediately  concerned,  do  not  seem  ii 
any  way  sufficiently  awake  to  the  dangerous  oridx 
which  ia  passing.  The  heart,  indeed,  of  the  maas^ 
of  the  peopH  we  are  happy  to  believe,  is  not 
on  the  wrong  side  in  these  metrological  matters ; 
it  is  only  apathetic.  They  have  a  fond  n^^ard 
of  old  for  their  hereditary  or  national  measures 
and  when  tliey  are  told  of  those  standards*  furtluT^ 
connexion  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  descent 
from  the  Great  PyTamid,  motrolpgies— with  all  their 
truly  superhuiunn  earth  and    hearen-commcnsura- 
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Iiility — llitjy  exclaim, 'How  curious!  how  intcrcHt- 
'  iugl  wbatastonisbiogcoLDcideuccsI  what  woutlcrfol 
accuracy !'  But  tlicy  do  so  with  folded  bauds,  and 
allow  these  more  thau  OAtiooal  heirlooms  to  be  doily 
removed  or  destroyed,  from  before  their  eyes,  by 
eager,  industrious  innovators,  in  fatal  league  with 
revolutionists  from  the  otlicr  side  of  tbo  Clionuel. 

Now  to  bnve  good  ideas,  but  to  employ  them 
merely  iu  refmidiiig  from  doing  active  evil,  was  a 
charge  brought  against  Israel  in  the  time,  and  by 
the  mouth,  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  And  it  is  also 
simikr  to  the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  New 
Testament  against  the  sevonth  and  last  Church  ; 
or,  as  some  interpret  it,  the  Church  of  these  the  last 
tames,  and  which  is  described  in  pages  of  infallible 
authori^  as  being  '  luhemtmit  and  neither  cold  nor 
'  hot.'  Wherefore  the  first  reforming  command  ad- 
dressed to  it  was,  *  Be  zealous,  therefore,'  if  its  mem- 
bers would  enjoy  in  the  future  new  and  beltur  daye^ 
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Whilk  the  iMt  of  tlto  ahave  pAgn  mm  going  through  the  pram,— 
tiro  Ictlen  nached  mc,  without  ngtutiirc.  but  containing  m  macb 
valasbhi  natter  pnnnixital  with  the  Oiwtt  {'ynunid.^M  to  r«(|>ira 
BOra  Ihui  K  pMaing  nitioo  h«ra. 

Tba  flnt  of  tiKMi  rcfcn  to  aouM  vilhBwtlad  tcron  In  my  tormtr 
book.  Our  JnMtritamte  fn  (A*  Onat  Pgfumiii.  Th«M  mvn  tuA 
iuJimhI  lUniiuly  b«cft  tUMM>ir«nd  by  nu,  ^xil  oonMtod  In  Ibt  |irM<til 
work  ;  lli«ir  naiMirtei]  nugnltnde  tao  ww  at  no  tllBO  nfflcioKt  to 
iulAifero  nat«rially  vttli  the  |<riiiDi|«t  rvaulta  ilHtnnHli-  Imt  Uvy 
wnre  cm>i»  vkf«b  dinnM  not  buva  bac«i  cunimitUcI  (  lor  wkich  I 
alonv  an  reapouatbh) ;  aoil  U.  {wrakatM*,  there  abonU  b«  aimrtlmg 
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[dit.  hl 


of  tba  aUM  kiad,  thov^  of  Imbw  d^i««>  in  tliMs  TtdintM, — I 
tnut  that  wfaoerer  mAj  kUght  on  wach  mistske^  will  foDow  the  ex- 
ampls  of  the  ftbon  letter-writer, — vix.,  '  repeat  both  the  celonlatiaiu 
■  and  the  refeienoe  to  original  eonioee  for  physioel  date,' — and  than 
he  mi^  find  with  him,  '  that  the  Uieoriee  adranced  in  the  boc^  an 
'  ooTToborated  by  Bome^riAo-  Hriibm  analoiftal 

One  of  thea^  we  hare  already  introduced  into  t^  text  cp  pk  £96 ; 
and  aaotiier,  the  contents  of  hU  lecond  letter,  we  now  ^pend  in  the 
onknown  aaUtor*!  own  words  :— • 


'  MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  DIGITS  IN  r. 

'  A  matter  thought  worth  notice  in  connexion  with  r  ai  a  leading 
'  ^nmid-propottion,  and  with  the  digiti  8  and  7,  which  are  paenliar 

*  in  r  (aa  see  below),  being  alao  elemente  in  some  part*  of  the  Pjiamid- 

*  aaalogiaa,  and  eepeoially  in  the  hidden  and  r  connected  part— its  rer- 

*  tical  height  taken  wiUi  extreme  footing  in  encastremeota,  {100  8. 

'<^'*^*  uu^nkim. 

'  Pacm-URiTT  A. 

*  niM  and  a  lavntb  ia  the  neareet  aimple  appnudmatioD  to  the 

'ratio  r. 

'PXCTTUAWTT  B, 

*  3  and  T  recnr  exceptionall;  among  the  9  digits  (of  dedmal  arith- 

*  metic^  which  ia  man's  ntuneratioii,  and  theT«fore  the  matter  ia  with 
'  reference  to  man)  in  the  decimal  fraction  of  r, — ao  far  as  we  can  at 
'  present  verify  it,  that  is,  to  608  ]>laoBS. 

'  Most  of  the  digits  re<iir  with  the  usnal  degree  of  irregnlarity  ia 

*  their  relatire  frequency.  Bat  3  and  7  are  peculiar.  3  recota  with 
'  strikingly  more  frequency,  and  7  with  more  rarity  than  any  other 
'  digits.     The  following  table  shows  the  details  of  this  fact: — 


Nuns  of  Di«lt 

Frequency  of  its 
recuirencA. 

lUtio  per  two  of  escb  DSglt'i  ra- 

cuirence.    The  avcrjtgt  twing  100 

for  uch  of  the  Un  Dlgite. 

0 
1 
2 

s 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

Totals, 

60 
62 
67 
68 
64 
66 
62 
44 
66 
67 

99                        1 
102                      1 
110 

113 

105 

92 
102 

78 

96 
110 

60S 

1000 

<  Ll,  =  6833  83.  «tf.,  IVunld  Inchea  ;  or  imptjiog  ■  height  recknnad  fnnn  •  horisan- 
ttl  plue,  14  ini-hra  imrf;  h*«afA  the  '  i-STeinent-iurfiff  ;'  He  pp.  Si  and  140  of  thl« 
I'olmne 
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■  Fkouuabitv  C 

'  ^Hiii  gnat«r  fraquency  of  3  tad  gnkixr  nrity  ot  7,  than  any  othar 
'  digit*,  not  owly  holdi  true  thn*  in  the  one  long  decimal  of  608  placea ; 
'  bnt  it  ia  a  mora  remarkable  fact,  a*  holding  tme  very  peruataatly  in 
'  tbe  ahorter  aubdivinona  of  the  decimal ;  even  when  few  digit*  an 
'  concerned,  and  we  ahoold  expect  to  find  aome  other  digit*  taking  a 
'  torn  at  leading  the  frequency  and  rarity. 

*  Thus,  if  we  go  repeatedly  throagh  the  dedma],  and  each  time  atop 
'  at — aay  21  digit*  farther  (3x7  digits,  chanoteriatic  of  w  ;  for  want 
'  of  natural  diviuon*  in  the  fraotioDal  expreaaion),  we  have  a*  follow* : — 


LtBgOi  uf  DmiioMl, 
S-MlWt,  ate. 

Av«r«g«  Df  ill  diglU. 

Intha;ln(2IdJ](lU,tlie 

onnvt  ocoutraDM  U  2-^],  but  than  kM, 

..        42        „ 

♦A      .. 

„        63        „ 

»               6X        „ 

«        34        „ 

!•               °n         » 

„     105       „ 

10* 

,.     126       „ 

»               Tji         " 

.,     147       „ 

"               Tp         *' 

..     168       >. 

>,             16X 

„     189       „ 

„             I&  L 

»     210       „ 

21 

»     231       » 

23,^ 

»     282       .. 

25 

»     213       „ 

27 

..     2M       „ 

29 

>.     315       „ 

31 

„     336       ., 

33 

,.     357       „ 

36 

„     378       „ 

38 

„     3»9       „ 

40 

..     420       „ 

42 

■>     441       „ 

44 

..     462       „ 

46 

..     483       „ 

48 

»     604       „ 

60 

,,     525       „ 

52 

»     546       „ 

56 

«     667       „ 

67 

»     688       „ 

69 

„    (608)      „ 

608 

„     609       ., 

61 

TbrM*. 


of  tlUMB  4,  ind 

7  „ 

9  ,. 

10  „ 

12  „ 

16  .. 

17  „ 


tj*T(D(. 


uTieTuu  1 
3 
5 
6 
8 
9 
10 


„     68    „  ..     44 


'  The  table  of  Peculiarity  B  ia  t«kt>n  from  a  letter  of  Profeaaor  De 
'  Morgan,  in  the  Athfiunim  for  October  27,  1866,  page  543,  and  that 
'  letter  indnceil  it*  reader  to  make  the  fitrtber  examinattun  here  ihown 
'  —Table  0. 
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*  If  It  be  uked.  How  tve  ve  to  regard  tiie  foiegotng  nuthemfttickl 
'facta  t — M  mere  casual  coincidencea,  mob  H,  according  to  the  laws  of 
'  probabilities,  mutt  take  place  aometimefl,  or  aa  in  any  aense  deaigned  T 
■  The  true  reply  is.  That  the  idea  of  casual  coincidence  and  laws  of 

*  probability  exist  only  in  relation  to  the  hrnnaa  intellect ;  not  in  ei- 
'  ternal  creation  taken  apart  from  the  intellect  which  euuninea  it ;  so 

*  that,  in  one  sense,  and  a  very  important  one,  there  ia  no  snob  thing 

*  aa  casnal  coincidence,  or  mere  getienl  probability.  Erery  pbyaica] 
'  fact  (whether  mathematical  or  pbyaical)  is  a  necessary  consequence 
'  of  the  working  of  an  established  order  of  creation  ;  but  it  ia  not  the 
'  less  pre-arranged,  in  all  its  details  of  relatione  and  oonaeqaences  ;  and 
'  yet  in  harmony  with  that  impression  on  hnmaa  intellect  whi<^  men 

*  term  "  laws  of  probability." 

'  Not  a  sparrow  falla  to  the  ground,  nor  a  luur  from  onr  beads, 
'  witboat  the  Living  intelligent  Ood — ^the  True  Qod* — foreknowing  H, 
'  pre-arranging  and  attending  to  it ;  not  merely  in  general  terma,  bnt 
'  down  to  the  most  minute  detail  of  each  atom  and  okA  event  in 
'  creation,  the  play  of  its  forces  and  motions  as  they  be  influenced  by 

*  every  other  atom  and  event  in  creation,  however  inaignificant,  at 
'  every  moment  of  time.  This  perfect  forecasting  and  knowledge  and 
'  attention  baffles  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  imaginations.  Om  it 
'  then  be  true  t  bnt  so  alao  do  the  undeniable  facta  themselves,  aa 
'  they  exist  in  creation, — perfect  action  of  mutual  atomic  inflnenoee 
'  in  endless  complication  and  indefinite  minuteness.      The  tms  God 

*  mutt  be  such,  as  baffles  our  intelleot.' 

■  *  That  is,  tlM  Utlng  fntcUlgetit  Ood,  not  as  Impenonal  Bbatnct  dalbr,  Pu  (all 
'tbingij.  Fat*,  ortbeiuiMiitlHiiUmorDsture,— theratlansllat'ildeaofOod.' 


^^B^^^H                     ^^^^^^^1 

An  af  tfca  Onti  Pyntnid,  liL  S82. 

Angla-SutOB  origiiuls  nf  ra«irul«^,  iti.            ^M 

' H|>hlnx,  L  332. 

H 

Air  aal  uid  togaCbtr.  i.  1S£ 

Angln-ifauanM,  wli«r«  from,  of  oltl,  iJi.  SSZ.           ^| 

Atton  amI  In^iit  II«mts.  ,  P>i-unid  m«ft- 

AngnUr  proof,  i  917.                                            H 

•arm  hjr.  &  80t-8(l&. 

AhiiiiaI  in«Mi  tempcmCar«  in  SootUnil,    ^^H 

■—     Mr.,  IumI  tli«  tour  corner  MckeU 

iii.  I»2,»)0,2ttl.                                    ^^1 

ajceftmlwl,  i.  fiS6. 

Anonudf  dia«oT«r<)d,  i.  153^                          ^^^H 

'~—  iii.,  Tkls  fa>  BMRt  TointM,  L  524. 

Antmduunber,  groOTes  in  llic,  i.  3C2-3ft<1.           ^M 

AJm  DobTM'i  d«SMnt,  i.  401. 

ibi  luuva^tM,  ii.  92-1 00.                                H 

Al  MMDOon'a  itecuWt.  i.  158. 

Aiitm-liunl>«T,  Kiag'M  C'luinb*!',  L  3S6.              H 

hafe,i.76. 

portcnlU^  i.  3C3'3C6.                           ^^H 

AMtodB-uiiiiiitli    itutniineiit,    L    42S, 

Anta,  L  406.  407.                                       ^^H 

42% 

Anb  funeraliw  L  229.  230.                         ^^H 

AaMtevt  qtuuTjutg.  L  214. 

Anb  gm,  t  401.  44*2.                               ^^H 

AnariMD  mianoiuriM,  visit  fmm,  i.  34. 

^ouM,  interior  of  ui.  i  490L  500.       ^^^H 

AmrioMW  Oft    the    top   of    tho  Givat 

■  tmxk  of  tmatiaj;  a  wowid,  L  115.      ^^^H 

Pynsud.  i.  44i4^ll& 

——  nstnro  ozcnwil,  t.  AH.                              ^| 

AAAlTak  af  PyrMnid  But«(iUa,  U.  SfiS- 

—  TDDglia  and   Tnrkiih  ml<^   i.   998-           ^M 

986. 

394                                                                      B 

Aaeledt  ventilating  oh&Dncbi.  L  91-94. 

Arxbuwlag,  L  IIS.                                  ^^^H 

■  -—  VMtiaftl  bttght  of  Gr«ttt  I^mmid, 

Arab  tain  of  t«nruta'  w&jra,  L  T7.              ^^^H 

iiL  fl7-70. 

triulu  on  trBTcUen,  i.  3d4>4Mi          ^^^| 

A>dro.Spliiai,  i.  324. 

oactiugTid,  L  41Hi,  497.                       ^^^| 

Angle  of  wttrkboo  paM^a^  i.  147,  IM ; 

tilbg*  dMoribMl,  1.  SOS,  504.             ^^M 

U.M. 

KUTonadad  with  nmil,  L  171.          H 

of  aoooad  Pjrramiil,  il.  375. 

Aisbs  uid  Dm  Pnuch  eontal,  i.  139.                 H 

Angla  of  OiMid  Ukll«r7,  ii.  1S4-I6I. 

AMba  6ik  EngUab  juatic^  i.  130.                         H 

An-ndi&  tn  EfcyjA,  i.  95.                                        H 

^   ■  uuboatiaa  of  \maukgim.  ttt.  34, 

ArobilacCa' modam  pUxMctf  Ika  f^ynuSd,           H 

MlB  «f  Or«at  rrrHnid,   lil.    19- 

m.  IS&                                                                ■ 

S3. 

Ara  aldaa  of  Orval  PynmkI  vqiiany  in*         H 

aUo'lnnla  at,  Ui.  202-31S. 

cUnrdtUl.  13-19.                                              H 

Amiw  as'l  poMafj'--*.  i-  t41. 

ink  of  til*  CovouMit,  it.  44I3-4C7.  470  i         H 

'    iii.  507-510.                                            ^^M 

lecture  OK,  i.  SI&  SIfl. 

Am^oitc  chainbanL  i  341.                       ^^^H 

^1                                           ^^^F           INDEX.                               ^^^^^^1 

^^        AaOMidiiig  puugw.  GnL  ui.  3& 

HUa  at  Uw  Pyruoiil.  i.  £52.        ^^^| 

AMHit  of  Orcftt  i'yrunui  i.  447. 

Beard,    I>r.,   oa  SerijittiM  w*i^^^^^| 

A  Mtnl  lifii.  L  IS3.  Ifi4 ;  iii  310. 

ncamteit  ti.  4M. 

AitKiBi)aka]uiguUrDieM«r««,U.  L77,ttc. 

Bautngird,  OUrfajr,  on  Hebmr  wov^p^ 

—  data  («T  Ui«  building  «f  Um  OrMi 

iiL  012,  £13. 

Fyruaid.  iii.  322. 

Bedottia  Antlio,  two  aidca  to  tlunr  char- 

obammtiaam,  i.  42S,  wK, 

metfn,  I  393.                                         M 

<)l>MrTatwa%  feho  bet,  i-  MS,  &5S. 

Bclen,    M.,   on    triangiiUr    atoiM   in    I^H 

AsUonomy  kmi  ehrotialogy,  proof  from, 

valk;  of  Jctbaatiaphas,  iii  543.           H 

ii.  424-44S. 

Scltonl'a  diiMvoiy   of   the  eotrutet  ^^ 

cl«»c  truU  of  rTTwni^  L  434,  438, 

tbo  meaad  Pyninid,  i  S«4,  2t9. 

H              43» 

^^H         ot  the  EgjTtian'a  provinctil,  in,  467- 

Bcaihasao,  tombi  of.  iiL  402^06. 

4<9. 

B«v»n,  Rev.  W.  L.,  «■  Scriptara  wvigkia 

^^  al  the  Fjnuoid  ■rmbolicaU  ill  2(11. 

and  mHWura*,  ii.  4fi6. 

Autbcffitiw,  eakM<)v>iieii  at  tlwtir  beinj 

bireb,  Mr.  Samuel,  on  tmulatief  hkK- 

no  contcBipunuy,  uL  SS7'370l 

Klypluos  L  316.  317,  SSO,  331. 

riciiianded  for  contcniporafT  monu- 

tncfits,  liL  863-a6fi. 

afhiax.  1  329-333. 

for  dat«  of  Dolugc,  iiL  489. 

Dirda  of  tli«  deaert,  i  194-SM.             fl 

ftv  tha  cigbtaeiitli  uid  IaMi  djrnM* 

Bonea  and  bitrials,  i  313.                        H 

tit*,  iii.  4I8'133. 

Boobk,  Miwown  of,  L  815.                    H 

historical,  iii  S40-3S5. 

Britain  in  particalar,  andUnditiewant- 

Aiitbority  for  tli«  nanber  tWf^ttT'Sve, 

iNg,iiLSB6. 

iii.  230-240. 

Britiah  Counl.  11.2. 

—  for  twcnly-fira  inclici^  iU.  232<23e. 

516.                                                          ■ 
Bniot'a  ascoBat  of  tba  aiiaooiiu  i  4SL  ^1 

301. 

ohaen-Uiiona    on    Uigl«   ot    Qntt 

finigach,  H.,  ilato  ot  tlia  Oi«at  Pjmmd, 

Pyntatid,  iii.  14-18. 

iii  243. 

thonnomoUrs  knt  by.  ii.  196. 

~^  on  tlw  aatronoray  of  tfae  fffljT^Mt 

Asimnth  of  «nlru>cc  pMue*  of  QniA 

ill.  407.  468. 

PynmiA,  u.  189-19SL 

BrjaBt,  Jacob,  DtM«rtatioti  »a  Aiuiaat 

ILstory,  ill.  626  SI8. 

Azimutht  of  OreaC  Pyramid  oorB«r  soo- 

Baildota  of   tho  Rrut  PyrmmU.  ■■mn 

V«tiS  iL  193-196. 

and  d*»M  ot  tbe,  iii.  314-339. 

rouiuLi  of,  iL  184. 

Bnoicn.  Baron,  dat«  ot  Uie  Great  fjt^ 

A£imuth  ttVDctuB,  ii.  12ft-127,  ISft-lSS; 

mid,  iiL  Ml.                                           fl 

iiL  28-35. 

on  tbo  artroBOtoy  aixl  gaomatoj  ^| 

tbB  EKyptiani,  iii.  406.  467.                ■ 

Blstlok  of  Egypt,  1  31. 

Oft  dudiffBr«aoa  batwaea  %ht  Gtari^ 

B«romet«f  inidicktM  %  •tonn,  i  Wi. 

and  otkw  FyrHiidK  iU.  U9-UI. 

BAsalt.  blAck.  i.  291. 

on    ttM    Mfentiflo  objeeta  ot    iW 

KgyptiAft.  i.  2M-2S7. 

fiiwat  Pyrtwid,  iii.  293-296^ 

Bmc  nf  lb«  Great  ryruniil.  ■  aqwu^  iii. 

tmo  Egyptiaa  hiatoiy,  iiLj^^ 

10-IJ. 

BnaiiiMa,  a  naw,  L  9SX                    ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^p                                                 H 

CAriwKKnuLMoraBttB,  i.  311.                       tiona  on    Um    flgim   of    th*   «vtli.          B 

Cairo,  cl«7b«««k  in,  i.  S|. 

U,  450,  451. 

—        opiniviu  of.  i.  2(1. 

Chrke,   Dr..  on  At  UaiDoaD'a  bole.  I. 

—     ■  MAC  vf  the  E^(i(i*D  And  SnioBtidc 

IS»,  ISO. 

lutitutv,  l  '2. 

— —  on  oaoendiag  tlw  Gr«at  Fynaaii, 

^—  Umioiui  uu  CMiiig-«ioiic>,LSfl9,210. 

i  480-452. 

■  WAiliag  iit,  i  K-IIK 

■     ■  OD  Eg^itifta  pobbiM,  i.  177- 

CBluntut  ovT)    oomapoBii    with    ib* 

on  Uu>  Ftvncb  tioopa  in  Egypt, 

pratiliT*  x«w>  ii-  't24-43S. 

L  SM,  fi09. 

Cttlm  after  t&a  Morm,  t.  310l 

00  tlw  tnba  o(  ^jptun  liardt. 

Cnmel  luture,  L  41. 

UM. 

OuB«ta  photognphKl.  i.  4S2. 

Clmyey  wll  ot  the  Nile,  1.  46. 

OuDera  dOMribed,  I  478-481. 

CtcAoiag  in  t^«  ryramiil,  L  114,118. 

OnkpbeU'a  Tomb  ducribcd,  i  31fi-320. 

Claoeiu  AJoMKlrinua  m  Ibe  nligioo  «l 

CMBdimemrryttig,  modaa  of,  i  09. 

tb«  EgyptUm.  iii.  514,  flifi. 

CSuiUfbiu]r,  letter    of    Arcfalutbop   «i. 

Cv9«r  bolon^  lo  tli«  Kiog'a  Ckunber, 

iiL48& 

iu.  1£),  183.  lli;-I8d. 

Ch{MCft7  nuiMiirov  Pfnunid,  Ui.  174. 

hitfting  Uu,  L  90. 

ID   King'i   Cbwabcr,  ii.  IM,   105, 

«o. 

114-124. 

C^AlociMM,  tba.  til  034,  5$6-S3I. 

ledgs  <nrt  la  Uu,  L  86-881                   m 

OHiag-atoBB^    angnlu    proof    in    fn^- 
menbi  of,  L  EI7. 

-_  mc^AiimJ.  i.  3?T-SISfL                                   ^^^^^^1 

■  TMioM  apcouota  of  tlta.iii.  148-lfiO.    ^^^| 

•xiitraw  el.  dmud,  i.  300,  210. 

ConpWH  poitita,  iu.  SIISIA.                                H 

.^ donlrtMl,  L  SM-SOe. 

CompoaiUoB    uf    ika  PyraBud   bill*   iiL           ^M 

a»,M.                                          m 

Migle,  liL  18,  19. 

Condvding  wwk,  L  617.                                   H 

tngmtatm  td,  i.  213,  SlC-218  s  il 

OoiMtdUtiau  ■•  BMM  for  pcrpHuatiag          H 

167-17a 

Una.  Ui  566-S69.                                             H 

wHh  whom  r«to  tb«  rigbt  to  aani«    ^^^^ 

C«tMirflplic  tbe.  i.  839.  240. 

or  rft-Bftnet  iii.  SftZ-MS.                         ^^H 

Cail«  dliewk  L  18. 

Conaular  iDtrodaetaoo  to  tbc  \iemaf,  i.  4.    ^^H 

CaaJAtion,  (>)>}«ela  o^  iit.  313. 

CoDsultation.  aaerioM*,  i.  12£'I29.                      ^M 

OtaMWky  IhMriea,  i  391,  lt93. 
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